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What  wondroBs  life  is  this  I  lead  ? 
Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head ; 
The  Inscions  rlusters  of  the  vine 
Upon  my  aionth  do  crash  their  wine ; 
The  nectarine  and  curioos  peach 
Into  my  hands  theDiselves  do  *eath. 
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PBEFACE. 


A  M  N  born  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  noblest  ind  most  fruitful 
rive.'B  in  America,  and  whosp  be$t  days  have  been  spent  in  gar- 
dens  and  orchardsi  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  talking  alx>ul 
fruit  trees. 

}Dde«d  the  subject  deserves  not  a  fe^v,  but  many  words.  "  Fine 
fruit  as  the  flower  of  commodities."  It  is  the  most  perfect  union 
of  the  useful  and  the  beautiful  that  the  earth  knows.  Trees 
full  of  soft  foliage ;  blossoms  fresh  with  spring  beauty  ;  and, 
finally,— fruit,  rich,  bloom-dusted,  melting,  and  luscious-^uch 
are  the  treasures  of  the  orchard  and  the  garden,  temptingly  offer, 
ed  to  every  landholder  in  this  bright  and  sunny,  tnough  tempe- 
rate climate. 

''  If  a  man,"  says  an  acute  essayist,  *'  should  send  for  me  to 

oome  a  hundred  miles  to  visit  him,  and  should  set  before  me  a 
basket  of  fine  summer  fruit,  1  should  think  there  was  some  pro* 
portion  between  the  labour  and  the  reward." 

1  must  add  a  counterpart  to  this.  He  who  owns  a  rood  of 
proper  land  in  this  country,  and,  in  the  face  of  all  the  pomonal 
riches  of  the  day,  only  raises  crabs  and  choke-pears,  deserves 
to  lose  the  respect  of  all  sensible  men.  The  classical  antiqua- 
rian must  pardon  one  for  doubting  if,  amid  all  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  the  golden  age,  there  was  anything  to  equal  our  deli- 
cious modern  fruits — our  honied  Seckels,and  Beurres,  our  melt- 
ing Rareripes.  At  any  rate,  the  science  of  mod  ?rn  horticulture 
has  restored  almost  everything  that  can  be  desic  d  to  give  a  para- 
disiacal richness  to  our  fruit-gardens.  Yet  there  are  many  in 
litter  ignorance  of  most  of  these  fruits,  who  seem  to  live  under 
tome  ban  of  expulsion  from  all  the  fair  and  goodly  productioQa 
of  the  garden. 

BappUyt  tiM  ttuiabar  is  •▼•ry  day  lassening.    ▲iMrioa  ii  t 
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young  orchard,  but  when  the  planting  of  fruit-trees  in  one  of  tha 
newest  States  numbers  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  a  single 
year  ;  when  there  are  more  peaches  exposed  in  the  markets  of 
New  York,  annually,  than  are  raised  in  all  France ;  when  Ame- 
rican apples,  in  large  quantities,  command  double  prices  iii  Eu- 
ropean markets ;  there  is  little  need  for  entering  into  any  praises 
of  this  soil  and  climate  generally,  regarding  the  culture  of  fruit. 
In  one  part  or  another  of  the  Union  every  man  may,  literally,  sit 
under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree. 

It  is  fortunate  for  an  author,  in  this  practical  age,  when  his 
subject  requires  no  explanation  to  show  its  downright  and  direct 
usefulness.  W  hen  I  say  I  heartily  desire  that  every  man  should 
cultivate  an  orchard,  or  at  least  a  tree,  of  good  fruit,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  point  out  how  much  both  himself  and 
the  public  will  be,  in  every  sense,  the  gainers.  Otherwise 
1  might  be  obliged  to  repeat  the  advice  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  one  of 
his  friends.  "  If  possible,"  said  he,  "  have  a  good  orchard. 
1  know  a  clergyman  of  small  income  who  brought  up  a 
family  very  reputably,  which  he  chiefly  fed  on  apple  dump- 
lings."  (!) 

The  first  object,  then,  of  this  work  is  to  increase  the  taste  for 
the  planting  and  cultivation  of  fruit-trees.  The  second  one  is  to 
furnish  a  manual  for  those  who,  already  more  or  less  informed 
upon  the  subject,  desire  some  work  of  reference  to  guide 
them  in  the  operations  of  culture,  and  in  the  selection  of  varieties. 

If  it  were  only  necessary  for  me  to  present  for  the  acceptance 
of  my  readers  a  choice  garland  of  fruit,  comprising  the  few  sorts 
that  I  esteem  of  the  most  priceless  value,  the  space  and  time  to 
be  occupied  would  be  very  brief. 

But  this  would  only  imperfectly  answer  the  demand  that  is 
at  present  made  by  our  cultivators.  The  country  abounds  with 
collections  of  all  the  finest  foreign  varieties ;  our  own  soil  has 
produced  many  native  sorts  of  the  highest  merit ;  and  from  all 
these,  kinds  may  be  selected  which  are  highly  valuable  for  every 
part  of  the  country.  But  opinions  difier  much  as  to  the  mer« 
its  of  some  sorts.  Those  which  succeed  perfectly  in  one  seo- 
tion,  are  sometimes,  ill-adaptsd  to  another.    And,  finally,  ons 
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oeedsiBOine  accurate  description  to  know  when  a  variety  comes  in- 
to bearing,  if  its  fruit  is  genuine,  or  even  to  identify  an  indifierent 
kind,  in  order  to  avoid  procuring  it  again.  H^nce  the  number 
of  varieties  of  fruit  that  are  admitted  here.  Little  by  little  I 
have  summoned  them  into  my  pleasant  and  quiet  court,  tested 
them  as  far  as  possible,  and  endeavoured  to  pass  the  most  im- 
partial judgment  upon  them.  The  verdicts  will  be  found  in  the 
following  pages. 

From  this  great  accumulation  of  names,  Pomology  has  be- 
come an  embarrassing  study,  and  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  large  collectors  will  best  understand  the  difficulty — ^nay,  the 
impossibility  of  making  a  work  like  this  perfect. 

Towards  settling  this  chaos  in  nomenclature,  the  exertions  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  have  been  steadily  directed 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  That  greatest  of  experimental  gardens 
containsi  or  has  contained,  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  fruit,  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  possessing  the  least  celebrity.  The  vast 
confusion  of  names,  dozens  sometimes  meaqing  the  same  varie- 
ty, has  been  by  careful  comparison  reduced  to  something  like 
real  order.  The  relative  merit  of  the  kinds  has  been  proved 
and  published.  In  short,  the  horticultural  world  owes  this  Soci- 
ety a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  for  these  labours,  and  to  the  science 
and  accuracy  of  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  the  head  of  its  fruit- 
department,  horticulturists  here  will  gladly  join  me  in  bearing 
the  fullest  testimony. 

To  give  additional  value  to  these  results,  I  have  adopted  in 
nearly  all  cases,  for  fruits  known  abroad,  the  nomenclature  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society.  By  this  means  I  hope  to 
lender  universal  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  same  standard 
names,  so  that  the  difficulty  and  confusion  which  have  always 
more  or  less  surrounded  this  part  of  the  subjeot  may  be  herea^ 
ler  avoided. 

These  foreign  fruits  have  now  beep  nearly  all  proved  in 
this  country,  and  remarks  on  their  value  In  this  climate,  deduc* 
ed  from  actual  experience,  are  here  given  to  the  public.  To 
iNi«*  native  and  local  fruits  especial  care  has  also  been  devoted* 
Not  only  have  i^pst  of  the  noted  aorta  been  jMrored  in  the  g«r 
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iens  here,  but  I  have  had  specimens  before  me  for  comparison,  the 
growth  of  no  less  than  fourteen  cf  the  difierent  States.  Thcr^ 
are  still  many  sorts,  nominally  fine,  which  remain  to  be  collect- 
ed, compared,  and  proved ;  some  of  which  will  undoubtedly  de. 
serve  a  place  in  future  editions.  To  the  kindness  of  pomolo* 
gists  in  various  sections  of  the  country  I  must  trust  for  the 
detection  of  errors  in  the  present  volume,  and  for  information  of 
really  valuable  new  varieties.* 

Of  the  deacripUans  of  fruit,  some  explanation  may  be  neces- 
sary. First,  is  given  the  standard  name  in  capitjls,  fol- 
lowed by  the  authorities — that  is,  the  names  of  authors  who 
have  previously  giv^i  an  account  of  it  by  this  title.  Below 
this  are  placed,  in  smaller  type,  the  various  synonymes^  or  lo- 
caI  names,  by  which  the  same  fruit  is  known  in  various  coun* 
tries  or  parts  of  the  country.  Thus,  on  page  386,  is  the  follow 
jng: 

117.  Flxmish  Beautt.  §  Lind.  Thomp. 


BeUe  de  Flandret. 
Bouehe  Nouvelle. 
Boaeh. 
Bote  Sire. 


Imperatrice  de  France. 

Boechpeer. 

Josephine.  ^      >  incorrectly 

Fondante  Du  Bois.   )    of$ome. 


By  this  is  signified,  first,  that  Flemish  Beautt  is  the 
standard  name  of  the  pear ;  secondly,  that  it  has  been  previ* 
ously  described  by  Lindley  and  Thompson ;  thirdly,  that  the 
othero  jymmymet— are  various  local  names  by  which  the 
Flemish  Beauty  is  also  known  in  various  places ;  and,  lastly 
that  by  the  two  latter  names — ^Josephine,  and  Fondante  Du  Bois— 
it  is  incorrectly  known  in  some  collections ;  these  two  names 
really  belonging  to  other  distinct  pears. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  one  uf  the  chiefpoints  of  value  of  a 
book  like  this,  lies  in  the  accuracy  with  which  these  synonymous 
names  are  given— since  a  person  might,  in  looking  over  difierent 

*  It  11  well  to  remark  that  many  of  the  so-called  new  rarieties,  especiallj 
from  the  West,  prove  to  be  old  and  well  known  kinds,  slightly  altered  id 
appearance  by  new  toil  and  different  climate  A  new  variety  must  possest 
very  sapirumr  ^usUtiet  to  tntstle  it  to  regard,  now  that  we  hsYt  so  inaay 


eatftloguea  issued  hexe  snd  abroad,  suppose  that  all  nine  o^the 
above  are  diiferent  varieties^— when  they  are  really  all  (lifTerent 
nannes  for  a  single  pear.  In  this  record  of  synonymes,  I  have 
therefore  availed  myself  of  the  valuable  experience  of  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society,  and  added  all  the  additional  in* 
formation  in  my  own  possession. 

Many  of  the  more  important  varieties  of  fruit  are  shown  in 
ouiime.  I  have  ehosen  this  method  as  likely  to  give  the  most 
correct  idea  of  the  form  of  a  fruit,  and  because  I  believe  that 
the  mere  outline  of  a  fruit,  like  a  profile  of  the  human  face,  will 
of\en  be  found  more  characteristic  than  a  highly  finished  portrait 
in  colour.  The  outlines  have  been  nearly  all  traced  directly 
from  fruits  grown  here.  They  are  from  specimens  mostly 
Mow  the  average  siz^.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  choose  the 
largest  and  fmest  fruits  for  illustration^^a  practice  very  likely 
to  mislead.  I  believe  the  general  character  is  better  ex- 
pressed by  specimens  of  medium  size,  or  rather  below  it. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  present  my  acknowledgments  to  the 
numerous  gentlemen,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  who  have 
kindly  furnished  information  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the 
work.  The  names  of  many  are  given  in  the  body  of  the  vol- 
ume. But  to  the  following  I  must  especially  tender  my  thanks, 
for  notes  of  their  experience,  or  for  specimens  of  fruits  to  solve 
existing  doubts. 

In  Massachusetts,  to  Messrs.  M.  P.  Wilder,  S.  G.  Per- 
kins, J.  P.  Gushing,  B.  V.  French,  S.  Downer,  and  C.  M.  IIo- 
yey,  of  Boston ;  John  C.  Lee,  J.  M.  Ives,  the  late  Roben  Man- 
ning and  his  son  R.  Manning,  of  Salem ;  and  Otis  Johnson,  of 
Lynn. 

In  Connecticut,  to  Dr.  E.  W.  Bull,  of  Hartford  ;  Mr.  S.  Ly. 
man,  of  Manchester ;  and  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Ramsdell,  of  Thomp. 
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In  New  York,  to  Messrs.  David  Thomas,  of  Aurora ;  J.  J. 
Thomas,  of  Macedon  ;  Luther  Tucker,  and  Isaac  Dennis 'on,  of 
Albany;  Alexander  Walsh,  of  Lansingburgh ;  T.  II.  Hyatt, 
of  Rochester ;  R.  L.  Pell,  of  Pelham ;  C.  Downm^^,  of  New 
burgh ;  and  Wm.  U.  Atpinwall,  of  Staten  Island* 
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In  Ohio,  to  Professor  Kirtland,  of  Cleveland  ;  Dr.  Hildreth,  of 
Marietta ;  and  Messrs.  N.  Longworth,  C  W.  Elliott,  and  A.  IL 
Ernst,  of  Cincinnati. 

In  Indiana,  to  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher,  of  Indianapolis.  In 
New  Jersey>  to  Messrs.  Thomas  Hancock,  of  Burlington,  and  J. 
W.  Hayes,  of  Newark.  In  Pennsylvania,  to  Mr.  Frederick 
Brown,  and  Col.  Carr,  of  Philadelphia.  In  Maryland,  to  Lloyd 
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FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  TREES 


CHAPTiSR   I. 

THB   PRODUCTION   OF    NEW  VARIEflES   OF   FEUIT. 

In  our  survey  of  the  culture  of  fruits  let  us  begin  at  tlje  bo- 
ginning.  Gradual  amelioration,  and  the  skilful  practice  of  the 
cultivator,  have  so  filled  our  orchards  and  gardens  with  good 
fruits,  that  it  is  necessary  now  to  cast  a  look  back  at  the  types 
from  which  these  delicious  products  have  sprung. 

In  the  tropical  zone,  amid  the  surprising  luxuriance  of  vege- 
tation of  that  great  natural  hothouse,  nature  offers  to  man,  almost 
without  care,  the  most  refreshing,  the  most  delicious,  and  the 
most  nutritive  fruits.  The  Plantain  and  Bananna,  excellent 
either  raw  or*  cooked,  bearing  all  the  year,  and  producing  upon 
a  roofl  of  ground  the  sustenance  of  a  family ;  the  refreshing 
Guava  and  Sapodilla ;  the  nutritious  Bread-fruit ;  such  are  the 
natural  fruit  trees  of  those  glowing  climates.  Indolently 
seated  under  their  shade,  and  finding  a  refreshing  coolness  both 
from  their  ever-verdant  canopy  of  leaves,  and  their  juicy  fruits, 
it  is  not  here  that  we  must  look  for  the  patient  and  skilful  cul- 
tivator. 

But,  in  the  temperate  climates,  nature  wears  a  harsher  and 
itemer  aspect.  Plains  bounded  by  rocky  hills,  visited  not  only 
by  genial  warmth  and  sunshine,  but  by  cold  winds  and  seasons 
of  ice  and  snow ;  these  are  accompanied  by  sturdy  forests, 
whose  outskirts  are  sprinkled  with  crabs  and  wild  cherries,  and 
festooned  with  the  clambering  branches  of  the  wild  grape. 
These  native  fruits,  which  at  first  ofier  so'  little  to  the  eye,  or 
the  palate,  are  nevertheless  the  types  of  our  garden  varieties. 
Destined  in  these  climates  to  a  perpetual  struggle  with  nature, 
it  is  here  that  we  find  man  ameliorating  and  transforming  her. 

Transplanted  into  a  warmer  aspect,  stimulated  by  a  richer 
■oil,  reared  from  selected  seeds,  carefully  pruned,  sheltered  and 
watched,  by  slow  degrees  the  sour  and  bitter  crab  expands  into 
a  Grolden  Pippin,  the  wild  pear  loses  its  thorns  and  becomes  a 
Bergamotte  or  a  Beurr^,  the  Almond  is  deprived  of  its  bittemesay 
and  the  dry  and  flavourless  Peach  is  at  length  a  tempting  aa<i 
delicious  fruit.  It  is  thus  only  in  the  &ce  of  obstacles,  in  a 
climate  where  nature  is  not  prodigal  of  perfections,  and  in  the 
midst  of  thorns  and  sloes,  that  man  THfi  qiBUfiNiR  arises  wnd 
forces  nature  to  yield  to  fiis  art. 
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t  rsonucnoN  of  new  vaeibtibs. 

Thi^se  improved  sorts  of  fruit  which  man  every  where  causes 

'D  share  his  civilizaiion,  bear,  almost  equally  with  himself,  the 

mpress  of  an  existence  removed  from  the  natural  state.    W  hen 

■eared  from  seeds  they  always  show  a  tendency  to  return  to  a 

vilder  form,  and  it  seems  only  chance  when  a  new  seedling  is 

^qual  to.  or  surpasses  its  parent.     Removed  from  their  natuial 

form,  these  artificially  created  sorts  are  also  much  more  liable  to 

diseases  and  to  decay.     Prom  these  facts  arises  the  fruit-garden, 

with  its  various  processes  of  grafting,  budding  and  other  meaiM 

of  continuing  the  sort ;  with  also  its  sheltered  aspects,  warm 

borders,  deeper  soils,  and  all  its  various  refinements  of  art  and 

sulture. 

In  the  whole  range  of  cares  and  pleasures  belonging  to  the 
rarden,  there  is  nothing  more  truly  interesting  than  the  produc- 
ion  of  new  varieties  of  fruit.     It  is  not,  indeed,  by  sowing  the 
«eds  that  the  lover  of  good  fruit  usually  undertakes  to  stock  his 
rarden  and  orchard  with  fine  fruit  trees.     Raising  new  varieties 
s  always  a  slow,  and,  as  generally  understood,  a  most  uncertain 
node  of  bringing  about  this  result.     The  novice,  plants  and  care- 
fully watches  his  hundred  seedling  pippins,  to  find  at  last,  per. 
haps,  ninety-nine  worthless  or  indifferent  apples.  *  It  appears  to 
him  a  lottery,  in  which  there  are  too  many  blanks  to  the  prizes. 
He,  therefore,  wisely  resorts  to  the  more   certain   mode  of 
grafting  from  well  known  and  esteemed  sorts. 

Notwithstanding  this,  every  year,  under  the  influences  of  gar- 
den culture,  and  often  without  our  design,  we  find  our  fruit 
trees  reproducing  themselves ;  and  occasionally,  there  springs 
up  a  new  and  delicious  sort,  whose  merits  tempt  us  to  fresh  trials 
after  perfection. 

To  a  man  who  is  curious  in  fruit,  the  pomologist  who  views 
with  a  more  than  common  eye,  the  crimson  cheek  of  a  peach,  the 
delicate  bloom  of  a  plum,  or  understands  the  epithets,  rich,  melt- 
ing, buttery,  as  applied  to  a  pear,  nothing  in  the  circle  of  culture, 
can  give  more  lively  and  unmixed  pleasure,  than  thus  to  pro- 
duce and  to  create-— for  it  is  a  sort  of  creation— an  entirely  new 
sort,  which  he  believes  will  prove  handsomer  and  better  than  any 
thing  that  has  gone  before.  And  still  more,  as  varieties  which  ori- 
jdnate  in  a  certain  soil  and  climate,  are  found  best  adapted  to 
that  locality,  the  production  of  new  sorts  of  fruit,  of  high  merit, 
may  be  looked  on  as  a  most  valuable,  as  well  as  interesting 
result. 

Beside  this,  all  the  fine  new  fruits,  which,  of  late,  figure  so 
conspicuously  in  the  catalogues  of  the  nurseries  and  fruit  gar- 
dens, have  not  been  opginated  at  random  and  by  chance  eflbrts. 
Some  of  the  n^ost  distinguished  pomologists  have  devoted  j-ears 
fo  the  subject  of  the  improvement  of  fruit  trees  by  seeds,  and 
ttava  attained  if  not  certain   results^  at  least  some  general 
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laws,  irhich  greatly  assist  us  in  this  process  of  amelioratioiii 
Let  us  therefore  examine  the  subject  a  little  more  in  detail. 

In  the  wild  state,  every  genus  of  trees  consist  of  one  or  mor« 
species,  or  strongly  marl^ed  individual  sorts  ;  as,  for  example,  the 
white  birch  and  the  black  birch;  or,  to  confine  ourselves  mor# 
strictly  to  the  matter  in  hand,  the  different  species  of  cherry, 
the  wild  or  bird  cherry,  the  sour  cherry,  the  mazzard  cherry, 
&c.  These  speciesy  in  their  natural  state,  exactly  repnxluoe 
tliemselves  ;  to  use  a  common  phrase,  they  '^  come  the  same" 
from  seed.  This  they  have  done  for  centuries,  and  doubtless 
will  do  forever,  so  lofkg  as  they  exist  under  natural  circumstan- 
ces  only. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  we  select  one  of  these  species  of 
fruit-trees,  and  adopt  it  into  our  gardens.  So  long  as  we  culti' 
vate  that  individual  tree,  or  any  part  of  it,  in  the  shape  of  suck- 
er, graft,  or  bud,  its  nature  will  not  be  materially  altered.  It 
may,  indeed,  through  cultivation,  be  stimulated  into  a  more  luxu- 
riant growth  ;  it  will  probably  produce  larger  leaves  and  fruit ; 
but  we  shall  neither  alter  its  fruit  in  texture,  color  or  tastP. 
[t  will  always  be  identically  the  same. 

The  process  of  amelioration  begins  with  a  new  generation,  an^\ 
by  sowing  the  seeds.     Some  species  of  tree,  indeed,  seem  to  re 
fuse  to  yield  their  wild  nature,  never  producing  any  variatior 
by  seed  ;  but  all  fruit-trees  and  many  others,  are  easily  domestt* 
eated,  and  more  readily  take  the  impress  of  culture. 

If  we  sow  a  quantity  of  seed  in  garden  soil  of  the  common 
black  mazzard  cherry,  (Cerasus  avium,)  wc  shall  tind  that,  in  the 
leaves  and  habit  of  growth,  many  of  the  seedlings  do  not  entire- 
ly resemble  the  original  species.  AVhen  they  come  into  bearini^, 
it  is  probable  we  shall  also  find  as  great  a  diversity  in  the  size, 
color  and  flavor  of  the  fruit.  Each  of  these  individual  plants, 
differing  from  the  original  type,  (the  mazzard,)  constitutes  a 
new  variety ;  though  only  a  few,  perhaps  only  one,  may  be  su- 
periourto  the  original  species. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  exactly  in  proportion  as  this  re- 
production is  frequently  repeated,  is  the  change  to  a  great  va- 
riety of  forms,  or  new  sorts  increased.  It  is  likely  indeed,  that 
to  gather  the  seeds  from  a  wild  mazzard  in  the  woods,  the  in- 
stances of  departure  from  the  form  of  the  original  species  wnuld 
be  very  few;  while  if  gathered  from  a  garden  tree,  itself  some 
time  cultivated,  or  several  removes  from  a  wild  state,  though 
■till  a  mazzard,  the  seedlings  will  show  great  variety  of  cha- 
racter. 

Once  in  the  possession  of  a  variety,  which  has  moved  out  of 
the  natural  into  a  more  domesticated  form,  we  have  in  our 
hanJs  the  best  material  for  the  improving  process.  The  tixed 
original  habit  of  the  species  is  broken  in  upon,  and  this  variety 
wluoti  W8  have  created^  has  always  afterwards  some  tendency  ta 
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maice  further  departures  trom  the  original  form.  It  is  true  thai 
all  or  most  of  its  seedlings  will  still  retain  a  likeness  to  the  pa- 
rent, but  a  few  will  Jilfer  in  some  respects,  and  it  is  by  seizing 
apon  those  which  show  symptoms  of  variation,  that  the  improver 
of  vegetable  races  founds  his  hoi^s. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  character  of  a  species 
to  produce  the  same  from  seed.  This  characteristic  is  retained 
even  where  the  sport,  (as  gardeners  term  it)  into  numberless 
varieties  is  greatest.  Thus,  to  return  to  cherries,  the  Kentish  or 
common  pie-cherry  is  one  species,  and  the  small  black  mazzard 
another,  and  although  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  each  of 
these  species  have  been  produced,  yet  there  is  always  the  like, 
ness  of  the  species  retained.  From  the  first  we  may  have  the 
large  and  rich  May  duke,  and  from  the  last  the  sweet  and  lus- 
cious  Black- Hearts  ;  but  a  glance  will  show  us  that  the  duke 
cherries  retain  the  distinct  dark  foliage,  and,  in  the  fruit,  some- 
thing of  the  same  flavor,  shape  and  color  of  the  original  spe- 
cies ;  and  the  heart  cherries  the  broad  leaves  and  lofty  growth 
of  the  mazzard.  So  too,  the  currant  and  gooseberry  are  differ- 
ent species  of  the  same  genus ;  but  though  the  English  goose- 
berry growers  have  raised  thousands  of  new  varieties  of  this 
fruit,  and  shown  them  as  large  as  hen's  eggs,  and  of  every  va- 
riety of  form  and  color,  yet  their  efforts  with  the  gooseberry  have 
not  produced  any  thing  resembling  the  common  currant. 

Why  do  not  varieties  produce  tlfe  same  from  seed  ?  Why 
if  we  plant  the  stone  of  a  Green  Gage  plum,  will  it  not  always 
produce  a  Green  Gage  ?  This  is  often  a  puzzling  question  to 
the  practical  gardener,  while  his  every  day  experience  forces 
him  to  assent  to  the  fact. 

We  are  not  sure  that  the  vegetable  physiologists  will  under- 
take to  answer  this  query  fully.  But  in  the  mean  time  we  can 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  our  garden  varieties  of  fruits  are 
not  natural  forms.  They  are  the  artificial  productions  of  our 
culture.  They  have  always  a  tendency  to  improve,  but  they 
have  also  another  and  a  stronger  tendency  to  return  to  a  natural^ 
or  wild  state,  "  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Dr.  Lindley, 
"  that  if  the  arts  of  cultivation  were  abandoned  for  only  a  few 
years,  all  the  annual  varieties  of  plants  in  our  gardens  would 
disappear  and  be  replaced  by  a  few  original  wild  forms."  Be- 
tween these  two  tendencies,  therefore,  the  one  derived  from  na- 
ture, and  the  other  impressed  by  culture,  it  is  easily  seen  how 
little  likely  is  the  progeny  of  varieties  always  to  reappear  ia 
the  same  form. 

Again,  our  American  farmers,  who  raise  a  number  of  kinds 
of  Indian  corn,  very  well  know  that,  if  they  wish  to  keep  tiie 
801  ts  distinct,  they  must  grow  them  in  different  fields.  Without 
this  precaution  they  find  on  planting  the  seeds  produced  on  the 
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yeilow  com  plants,  that  they  have  the  next  season  a  prooreny, 
not  of  yellow  com  alone,  but  composed  of  every  color  and  size, 
yellow,  while  and  black,  large  and  small,  upon  the  farm.  Now 
many  of  the  varieties  of  fruit  trees  have  a  similar  power  ol 
intermixing  with  each  other  while  in  blossom,  by  the  dust  or 
pollen  df  their  flowers,  carried  through  the  air,  by  the  action 
of  bees,  and  other  causes.  It  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader, 
in  considering  this  fact,  what  an  influence  our  custom  of  plant- 
ing the  different  varieties  of  plum  or  of  cherry  together  in  a 
garden  or  orchard,  must  have  upon  the  constancy  of  habit  in 
the  seedlings  of  such  fruits. 

But  there  is  still  another  reason  for  this  habit,  so  perplexing 
to  the  novice,  who,  having  tasted  a  luscious  fruit,  plants,  watches 
and  rears  its  seedling,  to  find  it  perhaps,  wholly  different  in  most 
respects.  This  is  the  influence  of  grafting.  Among  the  great 
number  of  seedling  fruits  produced  in  the  United  States,  there  is 
fi>und  occasionally  a  variety,  perhaps  a  plum  or  a  peach,  which 
will  nearly  always  reproduce  itself  from  seed.  From  some  for- 
tunate circumstances  in  its  origin,  unknown  to  us,  this  sort,  in 
becoming  improved,  still  retains  strongly  this  habit  of  the  natu- 
ral or  wild  form.,  and  its  seeds  produce  the  same.  We  can  call 
to  mind  several  examples  of  this ;  fine  fruit  trees  whose  seeds 
have  established  the  reputation  in  their  neighborhood  of  fidelity 
to  the  sort.  But  when  a  graft  is  taken  from  one  of  these  trees, 
and  placed  upon  another  stock,  this  grafted  tree  is  found  to  lose 
its  singular  power  of  producing  the  same  by  seed,  and  becomes 
like  all  other  worked  trees.  The  stock  exercises  some,  as  yet, 
unexplained  power,  in  dissolving  the  strong  natural  habit  of  the 
variety,  and  it  becomes  like  its  fellows,  subject  to  the  laws  of  its 
artificial  life. 

When  we  desire  to  raise  new  varieties  of  fruit,  the  common 
practice  is  to  collect  the  seeds  of  the  finest  table  fruits — those 
sorts  whose  merits  are  every  where  acknowledged  to  be  the 
highest.  In  proceeding  thus  we  are  all  pretty  well  aware,  tlia\ 
the  chances  are  generally  a  hundred  to  one  against  our  obtain. 
ing  any  new  variety  of  great  excellence.  Before  we  offer  any 
ailvice  on  rearing  seedlings  let  us  examine  briefly  the  practice 
and  views  of  two  distinguished  horticulturists  abroad,  who  have 
paid  more  attention  to  this  subject  than  any  other  persons  what- 
ever ;  Dr.  Van  Mons  of  Belgium,  and  Thos.  Andrew  Knight, 
Esq.,  the  late  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 

The  Van  Mans  Theory, 

Dr.  Van  Mons,  Professor  at  Louvain,  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  to  the  amelioration  of  fruits.  His  nurseries  contained 
in  1823,  no  less  than  two  thousand  seedlings  of  merit.  Ilia 
pf^rseveranoe  was  indefatigable,  and  experimenting  manilyoo 
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Pears,  he  succeeded  in  raising-  an  immense  number  of  nen 
varieties  of  hif»h  excellence.  The  Beurr^  Diel,  De  Louvain, 
Frederic  of  VVurteinberg,  dzc,  are  a  ^.w  of  the  many  well 
xnown  sorts  which  are  the  result  of  his  unwearied  labours. 

The  Vaij  Mons  theory  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

All  fine  fruits  are  artificial  products  ;  .the  aim  of  nature,  in  a 
wild  state,  being  only  a  healthy,  vigorous  state  of  the  tree,  and 
perfect  seeds  for  continuing  the  species.  It  is  the  object  of  cui- 
ture,  therefore,  to  subdue,  or  enfeeble  this  excess  of  vegetation ; 
to  lessen  the  coarseness  of  the  tree  ;  to  diminisl*  the  size  of  the 
seeds  ;  and  to  refine  the  quality  and  increase  vhe  size  of  the 
flesh  or  pulp. 

There  is  always  a  tendency  in  our  varieties  of  fruit  trees  to 
return  by  their  seeds  towards  a  wild  state. 

This  tendency  is  most  strongly  shown  in  the  seeds  borne  by 
c7d  fruit-trees.  And  "  the  older  the  tree  is  of  any  cultivated 
variety  of  Pear,"  says  Dr.  Van  Mons,  "  the  nearer  will  the 
S€»edlings,  raised  from  it,  approach  a  wild  state,  without  however 
ever  being  able  to  return  to  that  state." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  seeds  of  a  young  fruit  tree  of  a  good 
sort,  being  itself  in  the  state  of  amelioration,  have  the  least  ten- 
dency to  retrograde,  and  are  the  most  likely  to  produce  improved 
sorts. 

Again,  there  is  a  certain  limit  to  perfection  in  fruits.  When 
this  point  is  reached,  as  in  the  finest  varieties,  the  next  genera- 
tion will  more  probably  produce  bad  fruit,  than  if  reared  from 
seeds  of  an  indifferent  sort,  in  the  course  of  amelioration. 
While,  in  other  words,  the  seeds  of  the  oldest  varieties  of  good 
fruit  mostly  yield  inferiour  sorts,  seeds  taken  from  recent  varie- 
ties of  bad  fruit,  and  reproduced  uninterruptedly  for  several  gene* 
rations,  will  certainly  produce  good  fruit. 

With  these  premises,  Dr.  Van  Mons  begins  by  gathering  hi  a 
seeds  from  a  young  seedling  tree,  without  paying  much  regard 
to  its  quality,  except  that  it  must  be  in  a  state  of  variation  ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  garden  variety,  and  not  a  wild  sort.  These  he 
sows  in  a  seedbed  or  nursery,  where  he  leaves  the  seedlings 
until  they  attain  sufficient  size  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  their 
character.  He  then  selects  those  which  appear  the  most  pro- 
mising, plants  them  a  few  feet  distant  in  the  nursery,  and  awaits 
their  fruit.  Not  discouraged  at  finding  most  of  them  of  mediocre 
quality,  though  differing  from  the  parent,  he  gathers  the  first 
seeds  of  the  most  promising  and  sows  them  again.  The  next 
generation  comes  more  rapidly  into  bearing  than  the  first,  and 
shows  a  greater  number  of  promising  traits.  Gathering  imme- 
diately,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  this  generation,  he  produces  a 
third,  then  a  fourth,  and  even  a  fifth  generation,  un inter rupt€jdly, 
from  the  original  sort.  Each  generation  he  finds  to  come  mom 
quickly  into  bearing  thai*  the  previous  one,  (the  5th  sowing  oS 
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pears  fruiting  at  3  years,)  and  to  produce  a  greater  number  of 
valuable  varieties ;  until  in  the  fifth  generation  the  seedlings 
are  nearly  all  of  great  excellence. 

Dr.  Van  Mons  found  the  pear  to  require  the  longest  thne  to 
attain  perfection,  and  he  carried  his  process  with  this  fruil 
through  five  generations.  Apples  he  found  needed  but  foui 
races,  and  peaches,  cherries,  plums,  and  other  stone  fruits, 
were  brought  to  perfection  in  three  successive  reproductions 
from  the  seed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  leading  feature  in  this  theory 
that,  in  order  to  improve  the  fruit,  we  must  nthdue  or  efrfeehle 
the  original  coarse  luxuriance  of  the  tree.  Keeping  this  in 
mind,  Dr.  Van  Mons  always  gathers  his  fruit  before  mlly  ripe, 
and  allows  them  to  rot  before  planting  the  seeds,  in  order  to 
refine  or  render  less  wild  and  harsh  the  next  generation.  In 
transplanting  the  young  seedlings  into  quarters,  to  bear,  he  cuts 
off  the  tap  root,  and  he  annually  shortens  the  leading  and  side 
branches,  besides  planting  them  only  a  few  feet  apart.  All 
this  lessens  the  vigour  of  the  trees,  and  produces  an  impression 
upon  the  nature  of  the  seeds  which  will  be  produced  by  their 
first  fruit ;  and,  in  order  to  continue  in  full  force  the  progressive 
variation,  he  allows  his  seedlings  to  bear  on  their  own  roots.* 

Such  is  Dr.  Van  Mons'  theory  and  method  for  obtaining  new 
varieties  of  fruit.  It  has  never  obtained  much  fiivour  in  Eng- 
land, and  from  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  bring  about  its 
results,  it  is  scarcely  likely  to  come  into  very  general  use  here* 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  his  hands  it  has 
proved  a  very  successful  mode  of  obtaining  new  varieties. 

It  is  also  undoubtedly  true  that  it  is  a  mode  closely  founded 
on  natural  laws,  and  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  fine  varieties . 
have  originated,  nominally  by  chance,  but  really,  by  successive 
reproductions  from  the  seed  in  our  gardens. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  constant  sjmnging  up  of 
fine  new  sorts  of  fruit  in  the  United  States,  which  is  every  day  ' 
growing  more  frequent,  is  given  with  much  apparent  force  as  a 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Van  Mons  theory.  The  first  cola 
nists  here,  who  brought  with  them  many  seeds  gathered  from 
the  best  old  varieties  of  fruits,  were  surprised  to  find  their  seed* 
lings  producing  only  very  inferiour  fruits.  These  seedlings  hac 
returned  by  their  inherent  tendency  almost  to  a  wild  state.  Bj 
rearing  from  them,  however,  seedlings  of  many  repeated  gene- 
rations,  we  have  arrived  at  a  great  number  of  the  nnest  apples, 

*  '*  1  have  found  this  art  to  consist  in  regenerating  in  a  direct  line  of  descent 
and  aK  rapidly  as  possible  an  impro\ing  variety,  talcing  care  that  there  be  no  in- 
tftrvml  between  the  generations.  To  sow,  to  re^sow,  to  aow  again,  to  sow  perpetu* 
ally,  in  short  to  do  nothing  but  sow,  is  the  practice  to  be  pursued,  and  whidi  can* 
not  be  departed  from ;  and  in  short  tliis  is  the  whole  secret  of  the  art  I  have  em 
rt^.''--Van  MooB*  AArv  Frwtkn,  1.  p.  283. 
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peaFBi  peaches  »nd  plums.  According  to  Dr.  Vaa  Motis,  had 
this  process  beeu  continued  uninierruptedlyj  from  one  generalion 
to  the  next,  a  much  shorter  time  would  have  been  necessary  for 
the  production  of  first  rate  varieties. 

To  show  how  the  practice  of  chance  sowing  works  in  the 
other  hemisphere,  it  is  stated  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  ol 
the  old  writers  on  fruits,  Duhamel  of  France,  that  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  planting  seeds  of  the  finest  table  pears  for  fifty 
years  without  ever  having  produced  a  good  variety.  These 
seeds  were  from  trees  of  old  Varieties  of  fruit. 

The  American  gardener  will  easily  perceive,  from  what  wa 
have  stated,  a  great  advantage  placed  in  his  hands  at  the  present 
time  for  the  amelioration  of  fruits  by  this  system.  He  will 
see  that,  as  most  of  our  American  varieties  of  fruit  are  the  re- 
sult of  repeated  sowings,  more  or  less  constantly  repeated,  he 
has  before  him  almost  every  day  a  part  of  the  ameliorating  pro- 
cess  in  progress  ;  to  which  Dr.  Van  Mons,  beginning  de  notOf 
was  obliged  to  devote  his  whole  life.  Nearly  ail  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  do  in  attempting  to  raise  a  new  variety  of  ex- 
cellence by  this  simple  mode,  is  to  gather  his  seeds  (before  they 
are  fully  ripe,)  from  a  seedling  sort  of  promising  quality,  though 
not  yet  arrived  at  perfection.  The  seedling  must  be  quite 
young — must  be  on  its  own  root  (not  grafted ;)  and  it  must  be  a 
healthy  tree,  in  order  to  secure  a  healthy  generation  of  seed- 
lings. Our  own  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  he  wiil 
scarcely  have  to  go  beyond  one  or  two  generations  to  obtain  fine 
fruit.  These  remarks  apply  to  most  of  our  table  fruits  common- 
ly cultivated.  On  the  other  hand,  our  native  grapes,  the  Isabella, 
Catawba,  <Scc.,  which  are  scarcely  removed  from  the  wild  state, 
must  by  this  ameliorating  process  be  carried  through  several 
successive  generations  before  we  arrive  at  varieties  equalling 
the  finest  foreign  grapes ;  a  result,  which,  judging  from  what 
we  see  in  progress,  we  have  every  reason  speedily  to  hope  for. 

In  order  to  be  most  successful  in  raising  new  varieties  by  suc- 
cessive reproduction,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  we  must  avoid— 
1st,  the  seeds  of  old  fruit  trees ;  2d,  those  of  grafted  friiit  trees; 
and  dd,  that  we  have  the  best  grounds  for  good  results  when  we 
gather  our  seeds  fronfa  young  seedling  tree,  %vhich  b  itself  nu 
tiier  e^  perfecting  than  a  perfect  fruit. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  in  the  face  of  Dr.  Van  Men's  theory, 
in  this- country,  new  varieties  of  rare  excellence  are  sometimes 
obtained  at  once  by  planting  the  seeds  of  old  grafted  varieties ; 
thus  the  Lawrence's  Favourite,  and  the  Columl  ia  plums,  wor« 
raised  from  seeds  of  the  Green  Gage,  one  of  the  oldest  European 
varieties. 

Such  are  the  means  of  originating  new  fruits  by  the  Belgian 
mode  Let  us  now  examine  another  more  direct,  more  interest- 
ing, and  more  scientific  piocess — cross-breeding.;  a  mode  alraosl 
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ndTemlly  pursued  sow  by  skilful  eultivators,  in  producing 
&ew  and  finer  varieties  of  plants  ;  and  which  Mr.  Knight,  the 
most  distinguished  horticulturist  of  the  age,  so  successfully  prac- 
iised  on  fruit  trees- 

Croag'hreeding. 

In  the  blossoms  of  fruit-trees,  and  of  most  other  plants,  fhi^ 
teed  is  the  offspring  of  the  stafnens  and  pistil,  which  may  be 
considered  the  male  and  female  parents,  growing  in  the  same 
flower.  Cross-breeding  is,  then,  nothing  more  than  removing 
out  of  the  blossom  of  a  fruit  tree  the  stamens,  or  male  parents, 
and  bringing  those  of  another,  and  different  variety  of  fruit,  and 
dusting  the  pistil  or  female  parent  with  them, — a  process  sufH- 
ciently  simple,  but  which  has  the  most  marked  effect  on  the  seeds 
produced.  It  is  only  within  about  fifty  years  that  cross-breeding 
has  been  practised ;  but  Lord  Bacon,  whose  great  mind  seems 
to  have  had  glimpses  into  every  dark  corner  of  human  know- 
ledge,  finely  foreshadowed  it.  "  The  compounding  or  mixture 
of  plants  ia  not  found  out,  which,  if  it  were,  is  more  at  command 
than  that  of  living  creatures  ;  wherefore,  it  were  one  of  the 
most  notable  discoveries  touching  plants  to  find  it  out,  for  so  you 
may  have  great  varieties  of  fruits  and  flowers  yet  unknown." 

In  figure  1,  is  shawn  the  blossom  of  the 
Cherry.  The  central  portion,  a,  connected 
directly  with  the  young  fruit,  is  the  jfistiL 
The  numerous  surrounding  threads  b,  are  the 
stamens.  The  summit  of  the  stamen  is  called 
the  anther,  and  secretes  the  powdery  substance 
called  pollen.  The  pistil,  has  at  its  base,  the 
Fig.  1.  embryo  fruit,  and  at  its  summit,  the  stigma. 

The  use  of  the  stamens  is  to  fertilize  the  young  seed  contained 
at  the  base  of  the  pistil ;  and  if  we  fertilize  the  pistil  of  one  variety 
of  fruit  by  the  pollen  of  another,  we  shall  obtain  a  new  variety 
partaking  intermediately  of  the  qualities  of  both  parents.  Thus, 
among  fruits  owing  their  origin  directly  to  cross-breeding,  Coe's 
Grolden  Drop  Plum,  was  raised  from  the  Green  Gage,  impreg* 
nated  by  the  Magnum  Bonum,  or  Egg  "plum ;  and  the  Elton 
eherry,  from  the  Bigarrieu,  impregnated  by  the  White  Heart.* 
Mr.  Knight  was  of  opinion  that  the  habits  of  the  new  variety 
would  alw^ays  be  found  to  partake  most  strongly  of  the  constitu* 
tion,  and  habits  of  the  female  parent.  Subsequent  experience 
does  not  fully  confirm  this,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  parent 

*  The  aeedluigB  Rometiiiies  most  resemble  one  parent  sometimes  the  other ;  but 
jttore  frequently  ^hare  the  ouaUties  of  both.  Mr.  Coxe  describes  an  Apple,  H 
eruMs  between  a  Newtown  Pippin  and  a  Russet,  the  fruit  of  whit  h  resembled  ex- 
lematly  at  one  end  the  Russet  and  at  the  other  the  Pippin,  and  the  flavour  at  either 
•nt  oonrMpuiidod  exaothrwith  the  character  ^the  exteriour. 
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whoee  oharaoter  is  most  ffermaneni,  impresses  its  form  most  fer 
cibly  on  the  oflspring. 

The  process  of  obtaining  cross-bre  1  seeds  of  fruit  trees  is  ver^' 
easily  performed.  It  is  only  necessary  when  the  tree  bloomv* 
which  we  intend  to  be  the  mother  of  the  improved  race,  to  select 
a  blossom  or  blossoms  growing  upon  it  not  yet  fully  expanded. 
With  a  pair  of  scissors,  we  cut  out  and  remove  all  the  anthers.  The 
next  day,  or  as  soon  as  the  blossom  is  quite  expanded,  we  collect, 
with  a  camel's  hair  brush,  the  pollen  from  a  fully  blown  flower 
oi  tin)  variety  we  intend  for  the  male  parent,  applying  the  pollen 
and  leaving  it  upon  the  stigma  or  point  of  the*  pistil.  If  your 
trees  are  much  exposed  to  those  busy  little  meddlers,  the  bees, 
it  is  well  to  cover  the  blossoms  with  a  loose  bag  of  thin  gauze,  or 
they  will  perhaps  get  beforehand  with  you  in  your  experiments 
in  cross-breeding.  Watch  the  blossoms  closely  as  they  open, 
and  bear  in  mind  that  the  two  essential  points  in  the  operation  are ; 
1st,  to  extract  the  anthers  carefully,  before  they  have  matured 
suiiiciently  to  fertilize  the  pistil ;  and,  2d,  to  apply  the  pollen 
when  it  is  in  perfection,  (dry  and  powdery,)  and  while  the  stigma 
is  moist.  A  very  little  practice  will  enable  the  amateur  to  judge 
of  these  points. 

There  are  certain  limits  to  the  power  of  crossing  plants. 
What  is  strictly  called  a  cross-bred  plant  or  firuit  is  a  sub- variety 
raised  between  two  vaiieties  of  the  same  species.  There  are, 
however,  certain  species,  nearly  allied,  which  are  capable  of  fer- 
tilizing each  other.  The  offspring  in  this  case  is  called  a  hyhricL 
or  mule,  and  does  not  always  produce  perfect  seeds.  "  This 
power  of  hybridising,"  says  Dr.  Lindley,  "  appears  to  be  much 
more  common  in  plants  than  in  animals.  It  is,  however,  in  ge- 
neral only  between  nearly  allied  species  that  this  intercourse 
can  take  place ;  those  which  are  widely  different  in  structure 
and  constitution  not  being  capable  of  any  artificial  union.  Thus 
the  different  species  of  Strawberry,  of  the  gourd  or  melon  family, 
intermix  with  the  greatest  facility,  there  being  a  great  accord- 
ance between  them  in  general  structure,  and  constitution.  But 
no  one  has  ever  succeeded  in  compelling  the  pear  to  fertilize  the 
iH)plc,  nor  the  gooseberry  the  currant.  And  as  species  that  are 
very  dissimilar  appear  to  have  some  natural  impediment  which 
prevents  their  reciprocal  fertilization,  so  does  this  obstacle,  of 
whatever  nature  it  may  be,  present  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  differciit  genera.  All  the  Stories  that  are  cur- 
rent as  to  the  intermixture  of  oranges  and  pomegranates,  of 
roses  and  black  currants,  and  the  like,  may  therefore  be  set 
down  to  pure  invention." 

In  practice,  this  power  of  improving  varieties  by  crossing  is 
rery  largely  resorted  to  by  gardeners  at  the  present  day.  Not 
only  in  fruit  trees,  but  in  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants, 
and  especially  in  florists'  flowers,  it  has  been  carried  to  a  great 
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extent.  The  great  number  of  new  and  beautiAiI  Roses,  Azaleas 
Camellias,  Fuchsias,  Dahlias,  and  other  flowering  plants  so 
splendid  in  colour,  and  perfect  in  form,  owe  their  origin  to  care- 
ful cross-breeding. 

In  the  amelioration  of  fruits  it  is  by  far  the  roost  certain,  and 
satisfactory  process  yet  discovered.  Its  results  are  moi*e  speedily 
obtained,  and  correspond  much  more  closely  to  our  aim,  than 
iiose  procured  by  successive  reproduction. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  new  variety  of  a  certain  character,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  select  two  parents  of  well  known  habits,  and 
which  are  both  varieties  of  the  same,  or  nearly  allied  species,  and 
cross  them  for  a  new  and  intermediate  variety.  Thus,  if  wo 
have  a  very  early,  but  insipid,  and  worthless  sort  of  pear,  and 
desire  to  raise  from  it  a  variety  both  early  and  of  fine  flavour, 
we  should  fertilize  some  of  its  pistils,  with  the  pollen  of  the  best 
flavoured  variety  of  a  little  later  maturity.  Among  the  seed- 
lings produced,  we  should  look  for  early  pears  of  good  quality, 
and  at  least  for  one  or  two  varieties  nearly,  or  quite  as  early  as 
the  female  parent,  and  as  delicious  as  the  male.  If  we  have  a 
very  small,  but  highly  flavoured  pear,  and  wish  for  a  larger  pear 
with  a  somewhat  similar  flavour,  we  must  fertilize  the  first 
with  the  pollen  of  a  large  and  handsome  sort.  If  we  desire  to 
impart  the  quality  of  lateness  to  a  very  choice  plum,  we  must 
look  out  for  a  late  variety,  whether  of  gqod  or  bad  quality,  as  the 
mother,  and  cross  it  with  our  best  flavoured  sort.  If  ye  desire 
to  impart  hardiness  to  a  tender  fruit,  we  must  undertake  a  cross 
between  it  and  a  much  hardier  sort ;  if  we  seek  greater  beauty 
of  colour,  or  vigour  of  growth,  we  must  insure  these  qualities  by 
selecting  one  parent  having  such  quality  strongly  marked. 

As  the  seeds  produced  by  cross  fertilization  are  not  found  to 
produce  precisely  the  same  varieties,  though  they  will  neariy  all 
partake  of  the  mixed  character  of  the  parents,  it  follows  that  we 
•shall  be  roost  successful  in  obtaining  precisely  all  we  hope  for 
in  the  new  race,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  our  cross-brod 
seedlings ;  some  of  which  may  be  inferiour,  as  well  as  some 
Kuperiour  to  the  parents.  It  is  always  well,  therefore,  to  cross 
veveral  flowers  at  once  on  the  same  plant,  when  a  single  blossom 
does  not  prodoce  a  number  of  seeds. 

We  should  observe  here,  that  those  who  devote  their  time  to 
raising  new  varieties,  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  always 
by  the  first  fruits  of  a  seedling  that  it  should  be  judged.  Some 
of  the  finest  varieties  requ  re  a  considerable  age  before  their 
best  qualities  develop  themselves,  as  it  is  only  when  the  tree 
has  arrived  at  some  degree  of  maturity  that  its  secretions,  either 
for  flower,  or  fruit,  are  perfectly  elaborated.  The  first  fruit  of 
the  Black  Eagle  cherry,  a  fine  cross-bred  raised  by  Mr.  Knight, 
was  pronounced  worthless  when  first  exhibited  to  the  Lcndon 
Horticultural  Society ;  its  quality  now  proves  that  the  tree  was 
not  then  of  sufficient  age  to  produce  its  fruit  in  perfection. 
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CHAPTER  U. 

fEOPAOsATIOIf  OF  VAKIBTIBS*      GRAFTINO.       mJJMOtHk*     CimiNGS* 

LAYERS  ASJ>  SUCKSBS. 

After  having  obtained  a  new  and  choice  kind  of  fruit,  which 
in  our  hands  is  perhaps  only  a  single  tree,  and  which,  as  we 
have  already  shoWn,  seldom  produces  the  same  from  seed,  the 
next  inquiry  is  how  to  continue  this  variety  in  existence,  aiKl 
how  to  increase  and  extend  it,  so  that  other  gardens  and  ooun. 
tries  may  possess  it  as  well  as  ourselves.  This  leads  us  to  the 
subject  of  the  propagation  of  fruit  trees,  or  the  continuation  of 
varieties  by  grafting  and  budding. 

GraAing  and  budding  are  the  means  in  most  common  use  for 
propagating  fruit  trees.  They  are,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than 
mserting  upon  one  tree,  the  shoot  or  bud  of  another,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  two  may  unite  and  form  a  new  compound.  No 
person  having  any  interest  in  a  garden  should  be  unable  to  per- 
form  these  operations,  as  they  are  capable  of  effecting  transfor- 
mations and  improvements  in  all  trees  and  shrubs,  no  less  valu- 
able, than  they  are*  beautiful  and  interesting. 

Grafting  is  a  very  ancient  invention,  having  been  weil  known 
and  practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  latter,  indeed, 
describe  a  ereat  variety  of  modes,  quite  as  ingenious  as  any  of 
die  fanciful  variations  now  used  by  gardeners.  The  French 
who  are  most  expert  in  grafUng,  practice  occasionally  more 
than  fifty  modes,  and  within  a  few  years  have  succeeded  pes 
fbctly  in  grafting  annual  plants,  such  as  the  tomato,  the  dahlia, 
and  the  like. 

The  U9e9  ff  gr^tff^i  ond  huddrng^  as  applied  to  fruit  trees^ 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

1.  The  rapid  increase  or  propagation  of  valuable  sorts  of  fruit 
not  easily  raised  hy  seeds,  or  cuttings,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly 
all  varieties. 

2.  To  renew  or  alter  the  heads  of  trees,  partially  or  fully 
grown,  producing  in  two  or  three  years,  by  heading-in  and 
grafting,  a  new  head,  bearing  the  finest  fruit,  on  a  formerly 
worthless  tree. 

3.  To  render  certain  foreign  and  delicate  sorts  of  fruit  more 
hardy  by  grafting  them  on  robust  stocks  of  the  sameispecies  na- 
tive to  the  country,  as  the  foreign  grape  on  the  native.  And  to 
produce  fine  fruit  in  climates  or  situations  not  naturally  favour. 
abljB  by  grafting  on  another  species  more  hard^ ;  as  in  a  cool 
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climate  and  damp  strong  soil,  by  working  the  Peaeh  on  the 
Plum. 

4.  To  render  dwarf  certain  kinds  of  fruit,  by  grafting  them  on 
suitable  stocks  of  slower  growth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pear  on 
the  Quince,  the  Apple  on  the  paradise  stock,  &c. 

5.  By  grafting  several  kinds  on  the  same  tree,  to  be  able  to 
have  a  succession  of  fruit,  from  early  to  late,  in  a  small  garden* 

6.  To  hasten  the  bearing  of  seedling  varieties  of  fruit,  or  of 
Buch  as  are  a  long  time  in  producing  li'uit,  by  grafting  them  on 
the  branches  of  full  grown,  or  mature  bearing  trees.  Thus  a 
aeedling  pear,  which  would  not  produce  fruit  on  its  own  root  in 
a  dozen  years,  will  generally  begin  to  bear  the  third  or  fourth 
year,  if  grafted  on  the  extremity  of  the  bearing  branches  of  a 
mature  tree. 

The  prosper  time  for  grafting  fruit  trees  is  in  the  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  sap  is  in  motion,  which  commences  earliest  with  the 
Cherry  and  Plum,  and  ends  with  the  Pear  and  Apple.  The  pre- 
cise time  of  course  varies  with  the  season  and  the  climate,  but 
is  generally  comprised  from  February  to  the  middle  of  April. 
The  grape  vine,  however,  which  suffers  by  bleeding,  is  not  usu^ 
ally  grafted  until  it  is  in  leaf.  The  most  favourable  weather  for 
grafting  is  a  mild  atmosphere  with  occasional  showers. 

The  scions  are  generally  selected  previously ;  as  it  is  found 
in  nearly  all  kinds  of  grafting  by  scions,  that  success  i?  more 
complete  when  the  stock  upon  which  they  are  placed  is  a  little 
more  advanced — the  sap  in  a  more  active  state  than  in  the 
scion.  To  secure  this,  we  usually  cut  the  scions  very  early 
in  the  spring,  during  winter,  or  even  in  the  autumn,  buiying 
their  lower  ends  in  the  ground  in  a  shaded  place,  or  keeping 
them  in  fine  soil  in  the  cellar  till  wanted  for  use.  In  cutting 
scions,  we  choose  straight  thrifty  shoots  of  the  last  year's  growth, 
which  may  remain  entire  until  we  commence  grafting,  when 
ihey  may  be  cut  into  scions  of  three  or  four  buds  each.  In  se- 
lecting scions  from  old  trees  it  is  always  advisable  to  choose  the 
most  vigorous  of  the  last  year's  slioots  growing  near  the  oentrti  or 
top  of  the  tree.  Scions  from  sickly  and  unhealthy  branches 
should  be  rejected,  as  they  are  apt  Jo  carry  with  them  this  feeble 
and  sickly  state.  Scions  taken  from  the  lower  bearing  branches 
will  produce  fruit  soonest,  but  they  will  not  afford  trees  of  se 
handsome  a  shape,  or  so  vigorous  a  growth,  as  those  taken  from 
the  thrifty  upright  shoots  near  the  centre  or  top  of  the  tree. 
Nurserymen  generally  take  their  scions  from  young  grafted 
trees  in  the  nursery-rows,  these  being  usually  in  better  condition 
Chan  those  taken  from  old  trees  not  always  in  a  healthy  state. 

T%e  stock  for  grafting  upon,  is  generally  a  tree  which  has 
been  standing,  at  least  for  a  year  previously,  on  the  spot  where  it 
is  grafted,  as  success  is  mucii  less  certain  on  newly  moved  treei». 
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In  the  ease,  howen^r,  of  very  small  trees  or  stocks,  which  are 
grafted  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  is  frequently  the 
practice  with  the  Apple  in  American  nurseries,  the  stocks  are 
grafted  in  the  house  in  winter,  or  early  spring,  put  away  care- 
fully in  a  damp  cellar,  and  planted  out  in  the  spring  ;  but  this 
method  is  only  successful  when  the  loot  is  small,  and  when  the 
top  of  the  stock  is  taken  off,  and  the  whole  root  is  devoted  to 
supplying  the  graft  with  nourish  nent. 

The  theory  ^grafting  is  based  on  the  power  of  union  between 
the  young  tissues,  or  organizable  matter  of  growing  wood.  When 
the  parts  are  placed  nicely  in  contact,  the  ascending  sap  of  the 
stock  passes  into  and  sustains  life  in  the  scion  ;  the  buds  of  the 
latter,  excited  by  this  supply  of  sap  and  the  warmth  of  the  sea- 
son, begin  to  elaborate  and  send  down  woody  matter,  which, 
passing  through  the  newly  granulated  substance  of  the  parts  in 
contact,  unites  the  graft  firmly  with  the  stock.  "  If,"  says  De 
CandoUe,  '*  the  descending  sap  has  only  an  incomplete  analogy 
with  the  wants  of  the  stock,  the  latter  does  not  thrive,  though 
the  organic  union  may  have  taken  place ;  and  if  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  albumum  of  stock  and  scion  is  wanting,  the  organic 
union  does  not  operate ;  the  scion  cannot  absorb  the  sap  of  the 
stock  and  the  graft  fails." 

Grafting  therefore  is  confined  mihin  cerfmn  limits,  A  scion 
from  one  tree  will  not,  from  the  want  of  affinity,  succeed  on  every 
other  tree,  but  only  upon  those  to  which  it  is  allied.  We  are,  in 
short,  only  successful  in  budding  or  grafting  where  there  is  a 
close  relationship  and  similarity  of  structure  between  the  stock 
and  the  scion.  This  is  the  case  with  varieties  of  the  same  species, 
which  take  most  freely,  as  the  different  sorts  of  Apple  ;  next  with 
the  different  species  of  a  genus  as  the  Apple  and  the  Pear,  which 
grow,  but  in  which  the  union  is  less  complete  and  permanent ; 
and  lastly  with  the  genera  of  the  same  natural  family,  as  the 
Cherry  on  the  Plum — which  die  after  a  season  or  two.  The 
ancients  boasted  of  Vines  and  Apples  grafted  on  Poplars  and 
Elms ;  but  repeated  experiments,  by  the  most  skilful  cultivators 
nf  modern  times,  have  clearly  proved  that  although  we  may, 

^•e  in  a  thousand  trials,  succeed  in  effecting  these  ill  assorted 
f  vAions,  yet  the  graft  invariably  dies  after  a  few  months  growth.* 

The  range  in  grafting  or  budding,  for  fruit  trees  in  ordinaiy 

The  classical  horticulturist  will  not  fail  to  recall  to  mind  Pliny's  account  oi 
Ae  tree  in  the  garden  of  Lucullw,  grafted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bear  Olives, 
Almonds,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Figs,  and  Grapes.  There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
that  this  was  some  ingenious  deception— as  to  this  day  the  Italian  gardeners  pra- 
tend  to  sell  Jasmines,  Honeysuckles,  &c.,  growing  tc^ther  and  grafted  on  Orangos 
and  Pomegranates.  This  is  ingeniously  managed,  for  a  short  lived  effect,  by  intro< 
ducing  the  stems  of  these  smaller  plants  through  a  hole  bored  up  the  centre  of  iImI 
itock  of  the  trees— their  roots  being  in  the  same  soil,  aiul  their  stems,  wliich  aAera 
Uctle  groiKth  fill  up  thete  boles,  appeariiig  as  if  really  iprsfted. 
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cnhtire  is  as  the  following ;  Apples,  on  apple  or  crab  seedlings 
hr  orcrttrds  (standards,)  or  on  Paradise  apple  stocks,  for  dwarfs ; 
Pears,  on  pear  seedlings  for  common  culture,  or  Quince  stocks 
for  dw  arfs,  and  sometimes  on  the  thorn  for  clayey  soils ;  Peaches, 
on  their  own  seedlings  for  standards  or  for  orchards ;  on  Almonds, 
for  hot  and  dry  climates ;  on  Plums  in  cold  or  moist  soils,  or  to 
secure  them  against  the  worm  ;  Apricots,  on  Plum  stocks,  to 
render  them  hardy  and  productive,  or  on  their  own  seedlings  to 
render  them  long-lived.  Nectarines  are  usually  worked  on  the 
Peach  or  Pium  ;  and  Cherries  on-  mazzard  seedlings ;  or  some- 
limes  on  the  Perfumed  Cherry  for  dwarfs. 

The  manual  operation  of  grafting  is  performed  in 
a  very  easy  and  complete  manner  when  the  size  of 
the  stock,  or  branch  to  be-  grafted,  corresponds  pre- 
cisely with  that  of  the  scion.  In  this  case,  which  is 
called  splice  grafting,  it  is  only  necessary  with  a 
smooth  sloping  cut,  upwards  on  the  slock  a,  and 
downwards  on  the  scion  b,  Fig.  2,  to  make  the  two 
fit  precisely,  so  that  the  inner  bark  of  one  corres- 
ponds  exactly  with  thatof  theother,tobind  them  firmly 
together  with  a  strand  of  matting,  and  to  cover  the 
wound  entirely  with  grafting  clay  or  wax,  and  the 
whole  is  finished.  In  this,  which  is  one  of  the 
neatest  modes,  the  wliole  forms  a  complete  union 
nearly  at  once  ;  leaving  scarcely  any  wounded 
part  to  heal  over.  But,  as  it  is  only  rarely  that  the 
stock  is  of  so  small  a  size  as  to  fit  thus  perfectly  to 
the  scion,  the  operation  must  be  varied  somewhat, 
and  requires  more  skill.  The  method  in  most  com- 
T'ijTs.  ^^^  "^  ^^  cover  all  difiliculties,  is  called  tongue 
SjhM  grafting,  grafting. 

We  may  remark  here  that  grafting  the  shoots 
of  Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Apricots,  owing  to 
their  large  pith  is  more  difi^icult  tlian  that  of 
other  fruit  trees.  A  variation  of  splice-grafting. 
Fig.  3,  has  been  invented  to  obviate  this.  This 
csonsists  in  selecting  the  scion  a,  so  as  to  leave  at 
its  lower  end  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  of  two 
years  old  wood  which  is  much  firme\  The 
bottom  of  the  slope  on  the  stock  is  cut  with  a 
dove-tail  notch  h,  into  which  the  scion  is  fitted. 

Tongue  grafting,  (or  whip-grafting,)  Fig.  4, 
resembles  very  nearly  splice -grafting,  except, 
instead  of  the  simple  splice,  a  tongue  is  made 
to  hold  the  two  together  moie  firmly.  In  order 
to  understand  this  method  let  us  explain  it  a  lit- 
tle in  detail. 


Fiff.  3.   Sffiee 
gra/Ung  the  yeaah. 
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Having  chosen  your  stock  of  the  proper  size,  cut  it  off  at  the 
point  i/here,  a,  it  appears  best  to  fix  the  graft.  If  the  atook  ii 
quite  small,  it  may  be  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  ground. 
"Then,  with  a  very  sharp  hufe,  makea  BDKX>thcut  npwardsi,  about 
two  inches  in  length.  Next  make  a  slil,  from  the  top  of  t':ia 
cut  about  one  fourth  of  the  way  downwards,  e,  taking  out  a  thin 
tongue  of  wood.  Cut  the  scion  four  or  five  inches  long,  or  so  as  to 
tiare  three  buds  ;  then  shape  the  lower  end  with  a  single  smooth 
slopingcut,e,  about  the  same  lengthas  that  on  the  stock,  and  make 
tile  tongue  upward  y,  to  fit  in  the  dowaward  slit  of  the  stock. 
i\ow  apply  the  scion  accurately  to  the  stock  making  the  iKTter 
bark  of  the  scion  JU  exactly  the  iimtr  barkoftke  stock,  at  leait  on 
one  side,  g.  Without  changing  their  position,  tie  them  together 
carefully  with  a  piece  of  Imss-matling,  or  tape  h.  And  finallj 
cover  the  wound  with  well  prepared  grafUng-clay  or  wax,  i. 
This  ball  of  clay  should  more  than  cover  the  union,  by  an  inch 
ab-nre  and  below,  and  should  be  about  an  inch  thick.  If  graft- 
ing-wax is  used,  the  covering  need  not  be  above  half  an  inch 
thick. 

In  a  month's  time,  if  the  graft  has  taken,  it  will  be  expanding 
its  leaves  and  sending  out  shoots.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to 
rub  or  cut  off  all  shoots  between  tlie  ball  and  the  ground,  if  it  is 
a  small  stock,  or  all  those  which  would  rob  it  of  a  principal  share 
of  nourisbmenl,  if  upon  a  large  tree.  If  the  scion  or  stock  ia 
very  weak,  it  is  usual  to  leave  one.or  two  other  buds  for  a  time,  to 
assist  in  drawing  up  the  sap.  About  llie  middle  of  July,  after  a 
rainy  day,  you  may  remove  the  ball  of  clay,  and,  if  the  graft  ii 
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•ecurdy  united,  also  the  bandage ;  and  the  angle  left  at  the  top 
of  the  stock,  a,  should  now  be  cut  off  smoothly,  in  order  to  allow 
the  bark  of  the  stock  and  the  scion  to  heal  neatly  over  the  whole 
wound. 

Though  it  is  little  attended  to  in  common  practice,  the  ama- 
teur will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  success  of  a  graft  is  always 
greatly  insured  by  choosing  the  parts  so  that  a  bud  is  left  near 
the  top  of  the  stock,  k,  and  another  near  the  bottom  of  the  scion,  Z. 
These  buds  attract  the  rising  sap  to  the  portions  where  thejf  are 
placed,  form  woody  matter,  and  greatly  facilitate  the  union  of  the 
parts  near  them ;  the  upper  part  of  the  stock,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  scion,  being  the  portions  soonest  liable  to  perish  from  a 
want  of  nourishment.* 

^^ffi  g^of^ng  is  a  very  easy  though  rather  clumsy  mode,  and 
is  in  more  common  use  than  any  other  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
chiefly  practised  on  large  stocks,  or  trees  the  branches  of  which 
have  been  headed  bs^jk,  and  are  too  large  for  tongue-grafting. 

The  head  of  the  stock  is  first  cut  over  horizontally 
with  the  saw,  and  smoothed  with  a  knife.     A  cleft 
about  two  inches  deep  is  then  made  in  the  stock  with 
a  hammer  and  splitting-knife.     The  scion  is  now 
prepared,  by  sloping  its  lower  end  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge  about  an  inch  and  half  long,  leaving  it  a 
little  thicker  on  the  outer  edge.     Opening  the  cleft 
with  the  splitting  knife,  or  a  small  chisel  for  that 
purpose,  push  the  scion  carefully  down  to  its  place, 
fitting  '*s  inner  bark  on  one  side  to  that  of  one 
side  of  the  stock.     When  the  stock  is  large,  it  is 
Fig.  4.         usual  to  insert  two  scions,  Fig.  4.     On  withdraw- 
ing the  chisel,  the  cleft  closes  firmly  on  the  scions,  when  the 
graft  is  tied  and  clayed  in  the  usual  manner. 

Apple  stocks  in  many  American  nurseries,  are  grafted  in 
great  quantities  in  this  mode — ^the  stocks  being  previously  taken 
out  of  the  ground,  headed  down  very  near  the  root,  cleft  grafted 
with  a  single  scion,  sloping  off  with  an  oblique  cut  the  side  of  the 
stock  opposite  that  where  the  graft  is  placed,  and  then  planted  at 
once  in  the  rows  so  as  to  allow  only  a  couple  of  buds  of  the  scion 
to  appear  above  ground.  It  is  not  usual  with  many,  either  to  tie, 
or  clay  the  grafts  in  this  case,  as  the  wound  is  placed  below  the 
surface;  but  when  this  plan  is  adopted,  the  grafts  must  be  set 

*  In  ffimftin^  la^  quantities  of  young  trees  when  stocks  are  scarce,  it  is  not  an 
usnsuaf  practice  in  some  nurseries  to  tongue  or  whip-graft  upon  small  jneces  of 
routs  of  the  proper  sort  of  tree,  planting  tlie  Fame  in  the  earth  as  soon  as  gmfteo. 
JiMi«*ed,  Dr.  van  Mons  ccmsiders  this  tiie  most  complete  of  ail  modes,  with  rt>gaid 
to  the  perfect  condition  of  the  grafted  «ort ;  Ist,  because  the  smallest  quantity  of 
IJhe  stock  is  used  ;  and  2d,  because  tie  lower  part  of  the  scion  being  thus  placed 
in  ilie  ground,  after  a  time  it  throws  out  fibres  from  that  portion,  and  so  at  last  i^ 
«ctiMUy  growing  on  its  own  roots. 

2* 
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and  the  trees  planted  at  once,  drawing  the  well  pulverized  sal 
wit!i  great  care  around  the  graft.  Another  way  of  grafting 
apple  stocks,  common  in  some  western  nurseries,  consists  in 
tongue-grafting  on  seedling  stocks  of  very  small  size,  cut  back 
almost  to  the  root.  This  is  performed  in  winter,  by  the  fire- 
nae — ^the  grafts  carefully  tied,  and  the  roots  placed  in  the  cel- 
lar, in  sand,  till  spring,  when  they  are  planted,  the  top  of  the 
graft  just  above  ground. 

{jhafiing  the  Vine  is  attended  with  great  success  in  the  cleft 
manner  if  treated  as  follows.  Cut  your  scions  during  the  winter 
or  early  spring,  keeping  them  partially  buried  in  a  cool  damp 
cellar  till  wanted.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  of  the  old  vine  or  stock 
are  tully  expanded,  and  all  danger  of  bleeding  is  past — ^say  about 
the  10th  of  June,  cut  it  off  smoothly  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  split  the  stock  and  insert  one  Or  two  scions  in  the 
usual  manner,  binding  the  cleft  well  together  if  it  does  not  close 
firmly.  Draw  the  soil  carefully  over  the  whole,  leaving  two  or 
three  buds  of  the  scion  above  the  surface.  If  the  root  of  the 
stock  is  a  strong  native  grape,  the  graft  will  frequently  grow  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  during  *he  first  season,  and  yield  a  fair  crop  the 
second  year. 

The  Vine  may  also  be  grafted  with  gooti  success 

at  the  usual  season  if  grafted  below  the  groundy 

[*  but  above  ground,  it  should  not  be  attempted,  on 

account  of  bleeding,  until  the  leaves  are  nearly 

expanded. 

Saddle  grafting,  Fig.  5,  consists  in  cutting  the 
top  of  the  stock  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  splitting 
the  scion  and  thinning  away  each  half  to  a  tongue 
shape,  placing  it  astride  the  stock,  and  fitting  the 
two,  at  least  on  one  side,  as  in  tongue-grafting. 
This  mode  offers  the  largest  surface  for  the  junc- 
tion of  the  scion  and  stock,  and  the  union  is  very 
perfect.  Mr.  Knight,  who  practised  it  chiefly 
upon  Cherry  trees,  states  that  he  has  rarely  ever 
seen  a  graft  fail,  even  when  the  wood  has  been  so 
succulent  and  immature  as  to  preclude  every  hope 
of  success  by  any  other  mode, 
jp.  j*^  A  variety  of  this  mode,  for  stocks  larger  than 
Saddle  grafting,  the  scions,  is  practised  with  much  success  in  Eng- 
land after  the  usual  season  is  past,  and  when  the  bark  of  the 
stock  se])arates  readily.  "  The  scion,  which  must  be  smaller 
than  the  stock,  is  split  up  between  two  or  three  inches  from  its 
lower  end,  so  as  to  have  one  side  stronger  than  the  other.  This 
strong  side  is  then  properly  prepared  and  introduced  between  the 
bark  and  the  wood  ;  while  the  thinner  division  is  fitted  to  the  of^ 
posite  side  of  the  stock."     The  graft,  thus  placed^  receives  a 


Ui^  nipiily  of  the  nutaining  fluid  fWnn  the  stock,  aod  the  unioa 
■  ia  rapid ;  while  the  wound  on  the  stock  is  apaedily  covered  hy  a 
new  layer  of  bark  from  that  part  of  the  scion  wliich  giand* 
aalride  it.  t-^-'ri^ 

Grafting  clay  is  prepared 
by  mixing  one  third  horse- 
dung  free  from  straw,  and 
two  thirds  clay,  or  clayey 
loam,  with  a  little  hair,  like 
that  used  in  plaster,  to  pre- 
vent itscracking.  Beat  and 
temper  it  for  two  or  three 
days,  until  it  b  thoroughly 
iucnrporated.  When  used, 
it  should  be  of  such  a  con-  | 
Bistency  as  to  be  easily  put 
on  and  shaped  with  the 
hands.  J 

Grafting  wax  of  excellent  ^ 
quality  we  have  made  by 
melting  tt^ether  three  parts 
of  bees-wax,  three  parts  of 
rosin  and  two  parts  tallow. 
While  yet  warm  it  may  be 
worked  with  the  aid  of  a  lit- 
tle water,  like  shoemaker's 

wax,  by  the  hand.  The  FigTe.  SaddU  grq/tmg  largt  uacia. 
common  grafting  wax  of  the  French  gardeners  is  of  two  kinds. 
The  lirst,  is  melted  and  laid  on  with  a  brush  in  a  fluid  state,  and 
b  made  of  half  a  pound  of  pitch,'  half  a  pound  of  bees- wax,  and 
a  pound  of  cow-dung  boiled  together.  The  second,  wliich  ii 
spread  while  warm  on  strips  of  coarse  cotton,  or  strong  paper, 
and  wrapped  directly  about  the  graft,  answering  at  once  to  tie 
and  to  protect  it,  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  bees-wax,  tur- 
pentine, and  resin.  The  grafting  wax  most  commonly  used 
here  is  made  of  tallow,  bees-wax,  and  resin,  in  equal  parts,  or, 
as  many  prefer,  with  a  little  more  tallow  to  render  it  pliable. 

Grafting  wax  ts  a  much  neater  and  more  perfect  protecltoo 
tlian  grafting  clay,  but  the  trifling  cost  of  the  latter,  where  a 
great  deal  of  work  is  to  be  done,  accounts  for  its  greater  use  hy 
D  irserymen,  and  gardeners  generally. 


Budding  (itMCulaling,  of  the  old  authors)  differs  from  common 
tratUng  not  the  least  in  its  nature  or  effects.  Every  bud  is  a 
-iisiinct  individual,  capable  of  becoming  a  tree  under  fiivourable 


to 
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circumstances.    In  grafting,  we  use  a  branch,  composed  of  seve. 
ral  buds  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  bark  and  wood  ;  whiln 
in  budding,  we  employ  but  a  single  bud,  with  a  very  small  quaa 
tity  of  the  adjoining  bark  and  wood. 

The  advantages  of  budding  fruit  trees,  compared  with  grafting, 
are  so  considerable,  that  in  this  country  it  is  ten  times  as  much 
practised.  These  are,  first,  the  great  rapidity  with  which  it  is 
performed  ;  a  skilful  budder,  with  a  clever  boy  following  him  to 
Ue  the  buds,  being  able  to  work  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred 
young  nursery  stocks  in  a  day.  2d,  The  more  convenient  sea- 
son at  which  it  is  performed,  in  all  countries  where  a  short  spring 
crowds  garden  labours  within  a  small  space.  3d.  Being  able  to 
perform  the  operation  without  injuring  the  stock  in  case  of  failure, 
which  is  always  more  or  less  the  case  in  stocks  headed  down  for 
grafting.  4th.  The  opportunity  which  it  affords,  when  performed 
in  good  season,  of  repeating  the  trial  on  the  same  stock.  To 
these  we  may  add  that  budding  is  universally  preferred  here 
fok  all  stone  fruits,  such  as  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  the  like,  ns 
these  require  extra  skill  in  grafting,  but  are  budded  with  great 
ease. 

The  proper  season  for  hudd.  ug  fruit  trees  in  this  country  is 
from  the  first  of  July  to  the  mi  idle  of  September ;  the  different 
trees  coming  into  season  as  follows;  Plums,  Cherries,  Apri- 
cots on  Plums,  Apricots,  Pears,  Apples,  Quinces,  Nectarines 
and  Peaches.  Trees  of  considerable  size  will  require  budding 
earlier  than  young  seedling  stocks.  But  the  opera- 
tion  is  always,  and  only,  performed  when  the  hark  of 
the  stock  parts  or  separates  freely  from  the  wood^ 
and  when  the  buds  .of  the  current  year's  growth  are 
somewhat  plump,  and  the  young  wood  is  growing 
firm.  Young  stocks  in  the  nursery,  if  thrifty,  are 
usually  planted  out  in  the  rows  in  the  spring,  and 
budded  the  same  summer  or  autumn. 

Before  commencing  you  should  provide  yourself 
with  a  budding  knife,  Fig.  7,  (about  four  and  a  half 
inches  long,)  having  a  rounded  blade  at  one  end,  and 
an  ivory  handle  terminating  in  a  thin  rounded  edge 
called  the  haft,  a,  at  the  other. 

In  choosing  your  buds,  select  thrifty  shoots  that 
have  nearly  done  growing,  and  prepare  what  is 
called  a  sdck  of  buds,  Fig.  8,  by  cutting  off  a  few  of 
the  imperfect  buds  at  the  lower,  and  such  as  may  be 
yet  too  soft  at  the  upper  ends,  leaving  only  smooth 
well  developed  single  buds ;  double  buds  being  fruit- 
buds.  Cut  off  the  leaves,  allowing  about  half  an 
incn  of  the   fooUsialks  to  remain    for  conveniently 

VxTT Bu4.^''^^^^^^  ^Y^  *^^^^-      ^^'^^  strands  of  bass-matting 
ikghntf^  ^^^^^  twelve  or   fourteen    inches  long,   previously 
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KNtked  in  vator  to  render  them  soft  and  pliable,  (or 
in  Uie  absence  of  these  some  soft  woollen  yarn,) 
miiat  alao  be  at  Iiand  for  tying  the  bii<ti< 

Sliield  or  T  budding  is  the  most  approved  mode 
in  ail  countries.  A  new  variety  of  this  metliori  now 
generally  practised  in  this  country  we  shall  describe 
first  aa  being  the  simplest  and  best  mode  for  fruit 

American  shield  budding.  Having  your  stick  of 
buds  ready,  choose  a  smooth  portion  of  the  stock.  A  [ 
When  the  latter  is  small,  let  it  be  near  the  ground,  \  i-i 
and,  if  equally  coavenient,  select  also  the  north  side  Wil  I 
of  the  slock,  aa  loss  exposed  to  the  sun.  Make  an 
upright  Incision  in  the  bark  from  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  loog,  and  at  the  top  of  '.uis  make  a  cross 
cut,  ao  that  the  whole  shall  form  a  T.  From  ihe 
stick  of  buds,  your  knife  being  very  sharp,  cut  a 
thin,  smooth  slice  of  wood  and  bark  containing  a  I 
bud,  Fig.  9,  a.  With  the  ivory  haft  of  your  bud- 
ding knife,  now  raise  the  bark  on  each  side  of  the 
insision  just  wide  enough  to  admit  easily  the  pre- 
pared bud.  Taking  hold  of  thq  footstalk  of  the  leaf,  ^ 
insert  the  bud  under  the  bark,  pushing  it  gently  Pi,.  a  A 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  incision.  If  the  upper  tuS  of  bmU. 
portion  of  the  bud  projects  above  ihe  horizontal 
part  of  the  T,  cut  it  smoothly  off  now,  so  that  it 
may  completely  fit,  b.  A  bandage  of  the  soft 
*  matting  is  now  tied  pretty  firmly  over  the  whole 
wound.  Fig.  10,  commencing  at  the  bottom,  and 
leaving  tlie  bud,  and  the  footstalk  of  the  leaf 
only  exposed  to  the  light  and  air. 

Common  shield-budding.  Fig.  11,  practised  in 
all  gardens  in  Europe,  differs  from  the  foregoing 
only  in  one  respect — the  removal  of  the  slice  <h 
wood  contained  in  the  bud.  This  is  taken  out 
with  the  point  of  the  knife,  holding  the  bud  or 
Iff.  9.  Amaian  shield  by  the  leaf  stalk,  with  one  hand,  inserting 
SUld  budding,  the  knife  under  the  wood  at  the  lower  extremity, 
and  then  raising  and  drawing  out  the  wood  by  ~    " 

bending  it  upwards  and  downwards,  with  a  slight  i 

jerk,  until  it  is  loosened  from  the  hark ;  always  i 

laking  care  that  a  small  portion  of  the  wood  re-  ) 

mains  behind  to  fill  up  the  hollow  at  the  base  or  ^ 
heart  of  the  bud.     The  bud  thus  prepared  is  in-  i 

serted  precisely  as  before  described. 

The  American  variety  of  shield  budding  is 
Ibund  greatly  peferable  to  the  European  mode, 
atleast  for  this  climate.  Manysortsof  fruit  trees, 
M[Mci8lly  Plums  and  Cherries,  nearly  matwre         Flj.Ut 
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their  growth,  and  require  to  be  budHed  In 
the  hottest  part  of  our  Butnmer.  In  the 
old  method,  the  bud  having  only  a  shield 
of  bark  with  but  a  particle  of  wood  in  ihe 
^  heart  of  the  bud,  ia  much  more  liable  to 
he  destroyed  by  heat,  or  dryness,  thao  whttn 
the  slice  of  wood  is  left  behind  iu  the 
American  way.  Taking  out  thia  wood  ia 
always  an  operation  requiring  some  dex- 
terity and  practice,  as  few  buda  grow  when 
their  eye,  or  heart  wood  is  damaged.  The 
American  method,  therefore,  requires  less 
skill,  can  be  done  earlier  in  the  season  with 
younger  wood,  is  performed  in  much  leas 
lime,  and  ia  uniformly  more  successful.  It 
has  been  very  fairly  tested  upon  hundreds 
Pig.  11.  of  thousand  fruit  trees,  in  our  gardens,  for 

the  last  twenty  years,  and,  although  practised  English  budders 
eoming  here,  at  first  are  greatly  prejudiced  against  it,  as  being 
in  direct  opposition  to  one  of  tlie  most  essential  features  in  the 
old  mode,  yet  a  fair  trial  has  never  failed  to  convince  them  of 
the  superio.ity  of  the  new. 

After  treatment.  In  two  weeks  after  the  operation  yoa  will 
be  able  to  see  whether  the  hud  has  taken,  by  its  plumpness  and 
freshness.  If  it  has  tailed,  you  may,  if  the  bark  still  parts 
readily,  make  another  trial  ;  a  clever  budder  wiil  not  lose 
more  than  6  or  &  percent.  If  it  lias  succeeded,  afler  a  fortnighl 
more  lias  elapsed,  tlie  banda<;c  must  be  looaened,  or  if  (lie  stock 
has  swelled  much,  it  should  be  removed  altogether.  When  bud- 
ding lias  been  performed  very  late,  we  have  oooasionally  found 
it  an  advantage  to  leave  the  bandage  on  during  the  n  ' 

As  soon  as  tile  buds  commence  swelling  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  head  down  the  ^tock,  with  a  sloping 
.back  cut,  williin  tivo  or  thro«  inches  of  the  bud. 
The  bud  will  then  mart  vigorously,  and  all  "  rob- 
bers," aa  the  shoots  of  the  stock  near  to  and  below 
the  bud  are  terme<l,  must  l»e  taken  off  from  time  tn 
tinte.     To  secure  the  upright  growth  of  the  bud,    . 
and  to  prevent  its  being  broken  by  the  winds,  it  is   < 
tied  when  a  few  inches  long  to  that  portion  of  the 
slock  IcA  for  the  purpose,  Fig.  1'2,  a.    About  mid- 
summer, if  the  shoot  is  strong,  this  support  may  be  ^ 
removed,  and  the  superfluous  portion  of  the  stock 
Bmontlilycut  away  in  the  doited  line,  d,  when  it  will 
be  ■■spidly  covered  with  young  bark. 

We  have  found  a  great  advantage,  when  budding 
trees  which  do  not  take  readily,  in  adopting  Mr. 
Knight's  excellent  mode  of  lying  with  two  distinct  7i-^J?>a, 
budacH ;  on*  ectyerin;;  that  part  bdov  the  bud^    fiwof  &d 


m FLunrcs  of  thb  stock.  1^ 

and  the  other  the  portion  above  it.  In  this  case  the  lower  band, 
age  is  removed  as  soon  as  the  bud  has  taken,  and  the  upper  leH 
for  twu  or  three  weeks  longer.  This,  by  arresting  the  uj^ward 
sap,  completes  the  union  of  the  upper  portion  of  bud,  (wliich  in 
plums  frequently  dies,  while  the  lower  part  is  united,)  and  so 
cores  success. 

Reversed  sMeld  hiddhig,  which  is  nothing  more  than  making 
the  cross  cut  at  the  bottom,  instead  of  the  top  of  the  upright  in- 
cision in  the  bark,  and  inserting  the  bud  from  below,  is  a  good 
deal  practised  in  the  south  of  Europe,  but  we  have  not  found 
that  it  possesses  any  superiour  merit  for  fruit  trees. 

An  ingenious  application  of  budding,  worthy  the  attention  of 
amateur  cultivators,  consists  in  using  a  blossom-bud  instead  of 
a  wood-bud  ;  when,  if  the  operation  is  carefully  done,  blossoms 
and  fruit  will  be  produced  at  once.  This  is  niost  successful 
with  the  Pear,  though  we  have  often  succeeded  also  with  the 
Peach.  Blossom-buds  are  readily  distinguished,  as  soon  as  well 
formed,  by  their  roundness,  and  in  some  trees  by  their  growing 
in  pairs ;  while  wood-buds  grow  singly,  and  are  more  or  less 
pointed.  We  have  seen  a  curious  fruit  grower  borrow  in  this 
way,  in  September,  from  a  neighbor  ten  miles  distant,  a  single 
bk»s8om-bud  of  a  rare  new  pear,  and  produce  from  it  a  fair  emO 
beautiful  fmit  the  next  summer.  The  bud,  in  such  cases,  shouW 
be  Inserted  on  a  favourable  limb  of  a  bearing  tree. 

Annular  budding,  Fig.  12,  we  have  found  0 
valuable  mode  for  trees  with  hard  wood,  and 
thick  bark,  or  those  which,  like  the  walnut,  have 
buds  so  large  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  bud  them 
in  the  common  way.  A  ring  of  bark,  when  the 
sap  is  flowing  freely,  is  taken  from  the  stock,  a. 
and  a  ring  of  corresponding  size  containing  a 
bud,  h,  from  the  scion.  If  the  latter  should  be 
Fi  12  '  *^  ^^^E^i  *  piece  must  be  taken  from  it  to  make 
Annular  budding,  it  fit ;  or  should  all  the  scions  be  too  small,  the 
ring  upon  the  stock  may  extend  only  three  fourths  the  way 
round,  to  suit  the  ring  of  the  bud. 

An  appHcaticn  (^Ms  mode  of  great  value  occasionally  occurs 
in  this  country.  In  snowy  winters,  fruit  trees  in  orchards  are 
sometimes  girdled  at  the  ground  by  field  mice,  and  a  growth 
of  twenty  years  is  thus  destroyed  in  a  single  day,  should  the 
girdle  extend  quite  round  the  tree.  To  save  such  a  tree,  it  is 
only  necessary,  as  soon  as  the  sap  rises  vigorously  in  the  spring, 
to  apply  a  new  ring  of  bark  ixi  the  annular  mode  taken  from  a 
branch  of  proper  size  ;  tying  it  firmly,  covering  it  with  grafting 
clay  to  exclude  the  air,  and  hnally  drawing  up  the  earth  so  as 
to  cover  the  wound  completely.  When  the  tree  is  too  large  to 
apply  an  entire  rin^,  separate  pieces,  carefully  fitted,  will  an« 
•war ;  and  it  id  wail  to  reduoa  tha  top  somewhat  by  pruniqgi 


that  it  may  not  make  too  large  a  demand  oa  ^e  t(hA  &t  a  BQp« 
ply  of  food. 

Budding  may  be  done  in  the  spring  as  well  as  at  the  latte? 
end  of  summer,  and  is  frequently  so  performed  upon  roses,  and 
(Other  ornamental  shrubs,  by  French  gardeners,  but  is  only 
occasional  use  upon  fruit  trees. 

Influence  cf  ike  stock  and  graft. 

The  well  known  fact  that  we  may  have  a  hundred  differeol 
varieties  of  pear  upon  the  same  tree,  each  of  which  produces  its 
fruit  of  the  proper  form,  colour,  and  quality  ;  and  that  we  may 
have,  at  least  for  a  time,  several  distinct,  though  nearly  related 
species  upon  one  stock,  as  the  Peaoh,  Apricot,  Nectarine,  and 
Plum,  prove  very  conclusively  the  power  of  every  grafted  or 
budded  branch,  however  small,  in  preserving  its  identity.  To 
explain  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  to  mind  that  the  as- 
cending sap,  which  is  furnished  by  ihe  root  or  stock,  is  nearly  a 
simple  fluid  ;  that  the  leaves  digest  and  modify  this  sap,  forming 
a  proper  juice,  which  re-descends  in  the  inner  bark,  and  that 
thus  every  bud  and  leaf  upon  a  branch  maintains  its  individu- 
ality by  preparing  its  own  proper  nourishment,  or  organizing 
matter,  out  of  that  general  aliment,  the  sap.  Indeed,  according 
to  De  Candolle,'*' each  separate  cellule  of  the  inner  bark  has  this 
power  of  preparing  its  food  according  to  its  nature ;  in  proof  of 
which,  a  striking  experiment  has  been  tried  by  grafting  rings  of 
bark,  of  different  allied  species,  one  above  another  on  the  same 
tree  without  allowing  any  buds  to  grow  upon  them.  On  cutting 
down  and  examining  this  tree,  it  was  found  that  under  each 
ring  of  bark  was  deposited  the  proper  wood  of  its  species,  thus 
clearly  proving  the  power  of  the  bark  in  preserving  its  identity, 
even  without  leaves. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  stock  increases  in  size  by  the 
woody  matter  received  in  the  descending  sap  from  the  grafl,  yet 
as  this  descends  through  the  inner  bark  of  the  stock,  it  is  elabo- 
rated by,  and  receives  its  character  from  the  latter ;  so  that, 
after  a  tree  has  been  grafted  fifty  years,  a  shoot  which  springs 
out  from  its  trunk  below  the  place  of  union,  will  always  be  found 
to  bear  the  original  wild  fruit,  and  not  to  have  been  in  the  least 
affected  by  the  graft. 

But,  whilst  grafting  never  effects  any  alteration  in  the 
identity  of  the  variety  or  species  of  fruit,  still  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied that  the  stock  does  exert  certam  influences  over  the  habits 
of  the  graft.  The  most  important  of  these  are  dwarfing,  indu* 
oing  fruitfulness,  and  adapting  the  graft  to  the  soil  or  climate. 

Thus  every  oue  knows  that  the  slower  habit  of  growth  in  Jis 
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Qaince  mock,  is  shared  by  the  Pear  grafted  upon  it,  which  be- 
oomes  a  dwarf;  as  does  also  the  Apple  when  worked  on  the 
Paradise  stock,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  Peach  on  the  Plum. 
T)ie  want  of  entire  similarity  of  structure  between  the  stock  and 
graft,  confines  the  growth  of  the  latter,  and  changes  it,  in  the 
case  of  the  Pear,  from  a  lofty  tree  to  a  shrub  of  eight  or  ten  feet 
in  height.  The  effect  of  this  difference  of  structure  is  very  ap- 
parent, when  the  Peach  is  grafted  on  the  Plum,  in  the  greater 
size  of  the  trunk  above,  as  compared  with  that  below  the  graft  ; 
a  fact  which  seems  to  arise  from  the  obstruction  which  the  de« 
seending  sap  of  the  graft  finds  in  its  course  through  the  bark  of 
th6  stock. 

To  account  (br  the  earlier  and  greater  fruitfulness  caused  by 
grafting  on  a  stock  of  slower,  growth,  Mr.  Knight,  in  one  of  his 
able  papers,  offers  the  following  excellent  remarks. 

^  The  disposition  in  young  trees  to  produce  and  nourish  blos- 
flom  buds  and  fruit,  is  increased  by  this  apparent  obstruction  of 
the  descending  sap ;  and  the  fruit,  I  think,  ripens  somewhat  ear- 
lier than  upon  other  young  trees  of  the  same  age  which  grow 
upon  stodts  of  their  own  species.  But  the  growth  and  vigor  of 
the  tree,  and  its  power  to  nourish  a  succession  of  heavy  crops, 
are  diminished,  apparently,  by  the  stagnation  in  the  branches 
and  stock  of  a  portion  of  that  sap  which,  in  a  tree  growing  on 
its  own  stem,  or  upon  a  stock  of  its  own  species,  would  descend 
lo  nourish  and  promote  the  extensbn  of  its  own  roots.  The 
practice,  therefore,  of  grafting  the  Pear  on  the  Quince,  and  the 
Peach  on  the  Plum,  when  extensive  growth  and  durability  are 
wanted  is  wrong ;  but  it  is  eligible  wherever  it  is  wished  !o 
diminish  the  vigour  and  growth  of  the  tree,  and  its  durability  u 
not  80  important.'' 

In  adapting  the  graft  to  the  soil  the  stock  has  a  marked  influ- 
ence. Thus  in  dry  chalky  soils  where  the  Peach  on  its  own 
roots  will  scarcely  grow,  it  is  found  to  thrive  admirably  bud- 
ded on  the  Almond.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  in  day 
soils  too  heavy  and  moist  for  the  Peach,  it  succeeds  very  well 
if  worked  on  the  Plum.  M.  Floss,  a  Prussian  gardener,  suc- 
ceeded in  growing  fine  pears  in  very  sandy  soils,  where  it  was 
nearly  impossible  to  raise  them  before,  by  grafting  them  on  the 
Mountain  Ash,  a  nearly  related  tree,  which  thrives  on  the  Jryeel 
and  lightest  soil. 

A  variety  of  fruit  which  is  found  rather  tender  for  a  certain 
climate,  or  a  particular  neighborhood,  is  frequently  acclima- 
tised by  grafting  it  on  a  native  stock  of  very  hardy  habits.  Thui 
near  the  sea-coast  where  the  finer  plums  thrive  badly,  we  have 
seen  them  greatly  improved  by  being  worked  on  the  beech- 
plum,  a  native  stock  adapted  to  die  spot ;  and  the  foreign  grape 
is  more  luxuriant  when  grafted  on  our  native  stocks. 
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quality  of  the  fruit.  A  few  sorts  of  pear  are  superiour  in  lia. 
vour,  but  many  are  also  inferiour,  when  grafted  on  the  Quince, 
while  they  are  more  gritty  on  the  thorn.  The  Green  Gage,  q 
Plum  of  great  delicacy  of  flavour,  varies  considerably  upon  dif- 
ferent stocks ;  and  Apples  raised  on  the  crab,  and  Pears  ou 
the  Mountain  Ash,  are  said  to  keep  longer  than  when  grown  on 
their  own  roots. 

In  addition  to  the  forgoing,  a  diseased  stock  should  always 
be  avoided,  as  it  will  communicate  disease  slowly  to  the  graft, 
unless  the  latter  is  a  variety  of  sufficient  vigour  to  renew  the 
Ileal th  of  the  stock,  which  is  but  seldom  the  case. 

The  cultivator  will  gather  from  these  remarks  that,  in  a  fa- 
vourable climate  and  soil,  if  we  desire  the  greatest  growth,  du- 
ration,  and  development  in  any  fruit,  (and  this  applies  to  or- 
chards  generally,)  we  should  choose  a  stock  of  a  closely  similar 
nature  to  the  grafl — ^an  apple  seedling  for  an  apple  ;  a  pear 
seedling  for  a  pear.  If  we  desire  dwarf  trees,  that  come  into 
bearing  very  young,  and  take  little  space  in  a  garden,  we  em- 
ploy for  a  stock  an  allied  species  of  slower  growth.  If  our  soil 
or  climate  is  unfavourable,  we  use  a  stock,  which  is  adapted 
to  the  soil,  or  which  will,  by  its  hardier  roots,  endure  the  cold. 

The  mjluence  of  the  graft  on  the  sdotA  seems  scarcely  to  ex* 
tend  beyond  the  power  of  communicating  disease.  A  grafl  taken 
from  a  tree  enfeebled  by  disease,  will  recover  with  difficulty, 
even  if  grafted  on  healthy  stocks  for  a  dozen  times  in  repeated 
succession.  And  when  the  disease  is  an  inherent  or  hereditary 
one,  it  will  certainly  communicate  it  to  the  stock.  We  have 
seen  the  yellows,  from  a  diseased  peach  tree,  propagated  through 
hundreds  of  individuals  by  budding,  and  the  stock  and  grafl 
both  perish  together  from-  its  effects.  Hence  the  importance,  to 
nurserymen  especially  of  securing  healthy  grafb,  and  working 
only  upon  healthy  stocks. 

PropagaHon  by  cuttings. 

Propagating  by  outtingSj  as  applied  to  fruit  trees,  consists  in 
oausinff  a  shoot  of  the  previous  seasons'  wood  to  grow,  by  detach- 
ing it  from  the  parent  tree  at  a  suitable  season,  and  planting  it 
in  the  ground  under  fiivourable  circumstances. 

In  this  case,  instead  of  uniting  itself  by  t^oody  matter  to  another 
tree,  as  does  the  scion  in  grafung,  the  descending  woody  matter 
becomes  roots  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  cutting  of  which,  is  then  a 
new  and  entire  plant.  Every  bud  being  a  distinct  individual,  capa- 
ble of  forming  a  new  plant,  has  indeed  thooretioally  the  power,  if 
separated  from  the  parent  stem,  of  tnrowing  out  roots  and  main* 
taining  a  separate  existence ;  and  some  plants  as  the  grape  vine 
are  firequently  propagated  by  single  buds  planted  in  the  sol! 
But  in  practice,  it  is  found  nece&sary,  with  almost  all  trees  aok. 
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{ilttnts,  to  retain  a  considerable  portion  of  the  stem  with  the  bud, 
to  supply  it  with  food  until  it  has  formed  roots  to  draw  nourish- 
ment irom  the  soil.      * 

All  fruit  trees  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  with  propel 
care  and  attention,  but  only  a.  few  grow  with  sufficient  facility 
in  this  way  to  render  their  propagation  by  cuttings  a  common 
mode.  These  are  the  Gooseberry,  the  Currant,  the  Vine,  the 
Quince,  the  Fig,  and  the  Mulberry. 

Cuttings  of  the  Currant,  Grooseberry,  and  the  hardy  sorts  oi 
Vine,  will  root  readily,  in  a  soil  not  too  dry,  in  the  open  garden. 
Currants  and  Grooseberries  are  generally  taken  off  in  the  fall  or 
winter,  prepared  for  planting,  and  two  thirds  of  their  lower  ends 
buried  in  the  ground  till  the  commencement  of  spring,  when 
they  iare  planted  out.  either  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  in  nur- 
sery rows.  If  planted  in  autumn,  they  are  liable  to 
be  thrown  out  by  winter  frosts.  *  They  will  succeed 
neafly  as  well  if  taken  off  in  the  spring,  but,  owing 
to  the  period  at  which  they  commence  growing,  this 
must  be  attended  to  very  early,  if  deferred  till  that 
season. 

In  order  to  raise  plants  of  the  Gooseberry  and 
Currant,  with  straight,  clean  stems,  which  shall  not 
throw  up  suckers,  it  is  only  necessary,  before  plant- 
s^.«»  ing  the  cutting,  to  cut  out  every  eye  or  bud  to  be 
placed  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Fig.   14. 
The  cutting  should  be  about  a  foot  long,  eight  inches 
of  which  may  be  inserted  in  the  ground.    To  insure 
greater  success  in  raising  the  finer  sorts  of  goose- 
berry, or  other  shrubs,  it  is  customary  to  plant  the 
cuttings  on  the  shaded  side  of  a  wall  or  fence,  in 
deep  rich  loam,  rather  damp  than  dry.     Cuttings  of 
the  vine  are  generally  prepared  when  trimming  the 
^^'V  -^    old  plants  in  autumn,  or  winter  ;  they  may  then  be 
^^^m^mtd  buried  with  their  lower  ends  in  the  ground,  or  kept 
mvZ  fiaakd.     in  earth  in  the  cellar  till  spring. 

.  Scarce  sorts  of  foreign  grapes,  which  it  is  desirable  to  multiply 
extensively,  are  frequently  propagated  by  joints ;  that  js,  by 
buds  having  about  two  inches  of  wood  attached  to  each — eve^y 
bud  in  this  way  forming  a  plant.  When  this  mode  is  adopted, 
it  is  usual  to  plant  the  joints  about  half  an  inch  deep,  in  light 
■oil,  in  a  common  hot  bed  prepared  for  the  purpose,  or  each  joint 
is  planted  in  a  pot  by  itself.     In  the  first  way  a  great  number  of 

plants  may  be  grown  in  a  small 
space.  Success  is  mere  certain 
in  propagating  the  vine  by  joints, 

where  the  joint  is  ha.ved  before 

Rg.  ,5.  planting.  Fig.  15. 

Awm/t  jthu^  pnftgp^iimi  fkaM.       The  large  English  black  mul- 

#    berxy  is   propagated  by  cttttingt 
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ta  &l)owa :  about  the  last  of  October,  take  cuttings  from  tha 

thrifty  ahoots  of  a  bearing  tree,  cut  out  all  the  buds  except  two 
or  three  at  the  top,  and  pare  off  the  bollBm  of  the  cutting  juai 
below  a  bud.  Lay-in  the  cuttings  in  a  sheltered  border,  bjry 
ing  them  so  that  only  tlie  two  buds  at  the  top  are  exposed,  ai 
coveriog  them  with  some  loose  straw  or  litter.  la  the  spring, 
make  a  small  hot-bed  witli  very  sandy  soil  in  which  to  plant  the 
cuttings  on, taking  them  out  of  the  ground,  or  place  each  ooe  in 
a  small  pot  in  any  hot-bed  ready  at  hand,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
they  will  be  found  to  have  made  roots  freely. 

As  a  genera!  rule,  cuttings  succeed  best  when  they  are  taken 
off  just  between  the  young  and  the  previous  year's  wood ;  or, 
in  the  case  of  young  sido  shoots,  when  they  are  cut  off  close  to 
the  branch  preserving  the  collar  of  the  shoot.  The  lower  end 
should  be  cut  smoothly  across  just  below  a  bud,  the  soil  should 
in  all  cases  be  pressed  firmly  about  the  lower  end  of  the  cutting, 
and  It  should  always  be  planted  before  the  -buds  commence 
swelling,  that  the  wound  may  in  some  measure  heal  before 
~  growth  and  the  absorption  of  fluid  commences. 

Propa^ton  bp  Layerg  and  Suckert. 

A  layer  may  be  considered  as  a  cutting  not  entirely  separated 
from  the  plant. 

Layering  is  a  mode  of  propagation  resorted  to  in  increasing 
some  fruit  tree  stocks,  as  the  Paradise  stock,  the  Muscle  Plum, 
and  some  kinds  which  do  not  grow  so  Well  from  the  seed. 
Certain  varieties  of  native  grape,  as  the  Bland's  Vii^inia,  which 
do  not  root  readily  by  cuttings  are  also  raised  in  this  way,  and 
it  may  be  applied  to  any  sort  of  fruit  tree  which  it  is  desirable 
to  continue  on  its  own  root  without  grafting. 

Fruit  trees  are  generally  layered  in  the  spring,  and  the  layers 
may  be  taken  off  well  rooted  plants  in  the  autumn.  But  they 
may  also  be  layered  with  success  early  in     uly. 

In  makiDg  layers  the  ground  around  the  mother  plant  should 
be  made  light  and  mellow  by  digging.  Being  provided  with 
some  hooked  pegs  to  fast- 
en down  the  layers,  bend 
down  a  branch  so  that 
the  end  may  recline  upon 
the  ground.  Open  a  little 
!:rench  three  or  four  inches 
deep  to  receive  the  young 
wood  to  be  layered  ; 
make  a  cut  or  tongue,  Fig. 
,Ja,hBlf  way  through  the '^ 
urider  side  of  the  shoot, 
pegging  down  the  branch 
vU\  the  hooked  peg  b,  to  ««.  16.    iovCTnc- 
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Keep  it  In  .4s  place  ;  press  the  earth  slightly  round  the  tongue, 
and,  hi  filling  in  the  soil,  raise  nearly  upright  the  end  of  the 
laye^  c,  which  remains  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  descending  sap,  filled  with  organizable  matter,  is  arrested 
by  this  tongue,  accumulates  there,  and  the  emission  of  roots 
speedily  takes  place.  Ringing,  wounding,  or  twisting  the  limb, 
answers  the  same  purpose  less  perfectly,  and  indeed  many  trees 
root  readily  from  the  mere  position  of  the  branches  as  layers, 
and  the  moisture  of  the  soil. 

A  tree  or  plant  which  is  kept  for  raising  layers  is  called  a 
sfoolf  and  is  headed  down,  both  to  facilitate  the  rooting  of  the 
layers,  and  to  aflfbrd  an  abundance  of  shoots  near  the  eartii. 
Shoots  of  some  of  the  fruit  tree  stpcks  in  the  English  nurseries 
are  pegged  down  to  the  surface  before  growth  commences  in  the 
spring,  covered  about  an  inch  deep  with  soil,  and  at  the  end  of 
autumn  afford  hundreds  of  plants ;  almost  every  bud  making 
a  separate  root. 

Suckers  are  shoots  sent  up  from  the  root,  or  from  portions  of 
the  stem  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  are  easily  separated 
from  the  parent  plant. 

Suckers  of  fruit  trees  are  frequently  used  as  stocks  for  bud- 
ding or  grafting  upon,  but  they  are  greatly  inferiour  to  seedlings 
for  this  purpose,  as  they  are  always  more  liable  to'  produce 
suckers,  and  they  have  not  the  thrifty  vigorous  habit,  or  the 
same  power  of  forming  as  good  roots  as  seedlings.  Beside  this, 
should  the  tree  from  which  they  are  taken  be  diseased,  they  will 
be  likely  to  carry  the  malady  with  them. 

Propagating  by  suckers,  is  an  easy  and  desirable  way  when 
we  wish  to  continue  a  seedling  fruit  of  value  on  its  own  root,  and 
some  of  our  common  fruits  appear  to  be  more  healthy  and  per- 
manent when  growing  in  that  way.  It  is  afso  the  only  mode  in 
use  for  increasing  the  Raspberry ;  as  is  alsg  that  of  runners, 
wliich  is  a  kind  of  sucker  abave  ground,  for  the  Strawberry. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PRITNING. 

1.  Prvmng  to  promote  growth  or  modify  the  form  offnat  trees. 

In  this  country  almost  all  fruit  trees  are  grown  as  standards. 
In  this  way  they  develop  their  natural  forms,  attain  the  largest 
tize,  and  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  fruit,  with  the  least 
possible  care.'   Our  bright  and  powerful  sun,  reaching  every 
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part  of  the  tree,  renders  the  minute  syitems  of  pruning  and 
training,  which  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  the  English  worka 
on  this  subject,  of  little  or  no  moment  to  the  cultivator  here. 
Pruning  is,  therefore,  commonly  resorted  to  only  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  vigour  of  feeble  trees,  or  to  regulate  and  im- 
prove the  form  of  healthy  and  luxuriant  trees. 

Pruning  has  the  power  of  increasing  the  vigour  of  a  tree  in 
two  ways.  If  we  assume  that  a  certain  amount  of  nourishment 
is  supplied  by  the  roots  to  all  the  branches  and  buds  of  a  tree, 
by  cutting  off  one  half  of  the  branches,  at  the  proper  season,  we 
direct  the  M'hole  supply  of  nourishment  to  the  remaining  portion, 
which  will,  consequently,  grow  with  nearly  double  their  fornnei 
luxuriance.  Again,  when  a  tree  becomes  stunted  or  enfeebled  in 
its  growth,  the  thinness  of  its  inner  bark,  with  its  consequent  small 
sap- vessels,  (which  it  must  be  remembered  are  the  principal  chan* 
nel  for  the  passage  of  the  ascending  supply  of  food)  renders  the 
upward  and  downward'  circulation  tanly,  and  the  growth  is 
small.  By  heading  back  or  pruning  judiciously,  all  the  force 
of  the  nourishing  fluid  jh  thrown  into  a  smaller  number  of  buds, 
which  make  new  and  Lixuriant  shoots,  larger  sap- vessels,  and 
which  afibrd  a  ready  passage  to  the  fluids,  and  the  tree  "with 
these  renewed  energies  will  continue  in  vigour  for  a  long  time. 

This  treatment  is  especially  valuable  in  the  case  of  small 
trees  of  feeble  or  stunted  growth,  which  are  frequently  cut  back 
to  a  single  bud,  and  a  new  shoot  or  shoots,  full  of  vigour,  gives  a 
healthy  habi.t  to  the  tree.  In  the  nurseries,  this  practice  of 
heading  down  unthrifty  trees  is  frequently  pursued,  and  small 
orchard  trees  which  have  become  enfeebled  may  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner ;  cutting  back  the  head  as  far  as  the  pKce 
where  it  is  wished  that  new  shoots  should  spring  out.  Older 
trees  should  be  headed  back  more  sparingly,  unless  they  are 
greatly  enfeebled  :  and  their  roots  should  at  the  same  time  be 
assisted  by  manure. 

A  judicious  pruning  to  nKxilify  the  form  of  our  standard  trees 
is  nearly  all  that  is  required  in  ordinary  practice.  Every  fruit 
tree,  grown  in  the  open  orchard  or  garden  as  a  common  standard 
should  be  allowed  to  take  its  natural  form,  the  whole  efforts  of 
the  pruner  going  no  further  than  to  take  out  all  weak  and 
crowded  branches;  those  which  are  filling  uselessly  the  in- 
teriour  of  the  tree,  where  their  leaves  cannot  be  duly  exposed  to 
the  light  and  sun,  or  those  which  interfere  with  the  growth 
of  others.  All  pruning  of  large  branches  in  healthy  trees 
should  be  avoided  by  examining  them  every  season  and  taking 
out  superfluous  shoots  while  small.  Mr.  Coxe,  the  best  American 
author  on  fruit  trees,  remarks  very  truly  "  when  orchard  trees 
are  much  pruned,  they  are  apt  to  throw  out  numerous  (super- 
fluous)  suckers  from  the  boughs  in  the  following  summer ;  these 
should  be  rubbed  off  when  tliey  first  appear,  or  they  may*easi]t 
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De  broken  ofi*  while  young  and  brittle— cutting  is  apt  to  increasa 
their  number." 

Where  pruning  is  not  required  to  renovate  the  vigour  of  ar. 
enfeebled  tree,  or  to  regulate  its  shape — in  other  words,  in  the 
case  of  a  healthy  tree  which  we  wish  to  retain  in  a  state  of  the 
•^.greatest  luxuriance,  health,  and  vigour,  it  may  be  considered 
worse  than  useless.  Bearing  in  mind  that  growth  is  always 
corresponding  to  the  action  of  the  leaves  and  branches,  if  these 
are  in  due  proportion,  and  in  perfect  health,  the  knife  will  always 
be  found  rather  detrimental  to  luxuriance  and  constitutional 
vigour  than  beneficial.* 

The  best  season  for  frunmg  to  promote  growth^  theoretically,  is 
in  autumn  soon  after  the /all  of  the  leaf.  Next  to  this,  winter 
pruning,  performed  in  mild  weather,  is  best,  and  in  orchards  this 
is  the  season  usually  most  convenient.  In  all  parts  of  the  coun« 
try  where  the  winters  are  not  very  severe,  (and  always  in  the 
southern  and  western  states,)  the  root3  are  collecting  a  certain 
stock  of  nourishment  during  the  whole  autumn  and  winter. 
When  a  tree  is  pruned  in  autumn  or  winter  this  whole  supply 
goes  to  the  remaining  branches,  while  in  the  case  of  spring  pru- 
ning  it  is  partly  lost.  North  of  the  43°  of  latitude,  however,  the 
winters  are  so  severe  that  winter  pruning  should  be  deferred  till 
the  last  of  February. 

We  should  especially  avoid  pruning  at  that  period  in  spring 
when  the  buds  are  swelling,  and  the  sap  is  in  full  flow,  as  the 
loss  of  sap  by*  bleeding  is  very  injurious  to  most  trees,  and,  in 
•ome,  brings  on  a  serious  and  incurable  canker  in  the  limbs. 

There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  attending  all  sea- 
sons  of  pruning,  but  our  own  experience  has  led  us  to  believe 
that,  practically,  a  fortnight  before  midsummer  is  by  far  the  best 
season,  on  the  whole,  for  pruning  in  the  northern  and  middle  states. 
Wounds  made  at  this  season  heal  over  freely  and  rapidly ;  it  is 
the  most  favourable  time  to  judge  of  the  shape  and  balance  of 
the  head,  and  to  see  at  a  glance  which  branches  require  removal ; 
and  all  the  stock  of  organizable  matter  in  the  tree  is  directed  to 
the  branches  that  remain. 

In  pruning  large  limbs,  some  composition  should  always  be  ai 
oand  to  cover  the  wound.  This  will  not  only  prevent  its  crack- 
ing  by  the  cold  in  winter  pruning,  but  will  keep  out  the  ai«,  and 
maiiitain  the  exposed  wood  in  a  sound  state,  until  it  is  covered 

*  Ignorant  ciiItivafiDn  frequently  weaken '  the  ener^ef  of  young  trees,  and 
cause  them  to  rrow  op  with  lean  and  slender  stems,  by  injudiciously  trimming  off 
die  yomig  side  Inoots  and  leaves,  in  the  growing  season.  By  takine  on  these  shoots, 
the  stem  is  deprived  of  all  the  leaves  which  would  attract  and  elaborate  ilte  sap. 
Chut  preparing  nouri.«>hment  for  the  growth  of  the  ^tem  ;^and  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
does  not  increase  in  size  half  fo  fast  as  when  the  side  branches  are  allowed  to  re- 
main for  a  time,  priinftig  them  away  gradually.  It  is  better,  in  the  case  of  these 
Voang  trees,  to  gUJp  the  side  branches  when  of  moderate  length  by  pinching  out  the 
•Mvninai  bud. 
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witli  a  new  lajer  of  bark.  Many  compositions  have  been  in 
fiishion,  abroad,  for  this  purpose,  which,  under  our  summer  sun 
and  wintry  frosts,  are  nearly  worthless,  as  they  generally  ^f *^^ 
and  fall  off  in  a  single  year.  The  following  is  a  cheap  and  ad-  ' 
niirable  application,  which  we  recommend  to  all  cultivators  ol 
fruit  trees.  ^|^ 

Composition  for  wounds  made  in  pruning.  Take  a  quart  ol 
alcohol  and  dissolve  in  it  as- much  gum  shellac  as  will  "'^^^^^  * 
liquid  of  the  consistence  of  paint.  Apply  this  to  the  wound  witn 
a  common  painter's  brush  ;  always  paring  the  wound  smoothly 
first  with  the  knife.  The  liquid  becomes  perfectly  hard,  adheres 
closely,  excludes  the  air  perfectly,  and  is  affected  by  no  changes 
of  weather ;  while  at  the  same  time  its  thinness  offers  no  resist- 
ance to  the  lip  of  new  bark  that  gradu&lly  cV>s^C£er  the^^p^{^ 
If  the  composition  is  kept  in  a  well  codfAJ^j  -«•—*'«• 

wide  mouthed  to  admit  the  brush,  it  will  alv 
and  suited  to  the  wa&t  of  the  moment. 

« 

2.  J^rumng  to  indt 

When  a  young  fruit  tree  is  to 
energies  in  making  vigorous  shoo 
Bom  buds,  and  producing*  no  fruit 
different  modes  of  pruning  to  les 
force  it  to  expend  its  energies  in  fi 
and  successful  mode  of  doing  this 
ceeding  recently  brought  into  ver} 
pean  gardeners. 

Boot  pruning  has  the  effect  of  8 
able  supply  of  the  nourishment  for 
a  tree.  The  leaves,  losing  part  of 
able  to  grow  as  rapidly  as  before, 
matter  already  in  the  branches  ;  i 
more  stunted  in  their  growth,  the 
lates,  and  fruit  buds  are  directly  i- 
tree  are  no  longer  entirely  carried  (  jw 

ing  sap  is  employed  in  producing  f  flP^ 

Root  pruning  should  be  perforn  ''V 

it  usually  coi\sists  in  laying  bai 
smoothly  at  a  distance  of  a  few  fe< 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  tree)  the  prin  > 

English  nurseryman  of  celebrity, 
with  great  success,  digs  a  trench  c 
inches  deep,  round  his  trees  to  be 

roots  with  a  sharp  spade.     By  fo  oroei 

year,  he  not  only  throws  his  trees  ii  .  o»  ''^*'  \q  y,©. 

Apples,  Pears,  and  the  like,  graftec  .neir"  o^^^^  tSid  ia  • 

come  prolific  dwarfs,  growing  only  six  feet    »        -ar**    vr^^^ 
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ecmicai  form,  full  of  fruit  branches,  and  producing  abundantly* 
These  dwarf  trees,  thus  annually  root  pruned,  he  supplies  abun- 
dantly with  manure  at  the  ends  of  the  roots,  thus  keeping  up 
their  health  and  vigour.  The  plan  is  an  admirable  one  for 
small  gardens,  or  for  amateure  who  wish  to  grow  a  great  many 
sorts  in  a  small  surface.  Mr.  Rivers,  in  a  pamphlet  on  this 
subject  enumerates  the  following  among  the  advantages  of.  *|f».  • 
imnatic  root  pruning. 

"  1.  The  facility  of  thinnmg,  (owing  to  the  small  size  of  the 
trees,)  and,  in  some  varieties,  of  setting  the  blossoms  of  shy- bear- 
ing sorts,  and  of  thinning  and  gathering  the  fruit. 

"  2.  It  will  make  the  gardener  independent  of  the  natural  soil 
of  his  garden,  as  a  few  barrowsful  of  rich  mould  will  support  *a 
tree  for  a  lengthened  period,  thus  placing  bad  soils  nearly  on  a 
level  with  those  the  most  favourable. 

"  3.  The  capability  of  removing  trees  of  fifleen  or  twenty 
years  growth,  with  as  much  facility  as  furniture.  To  tenants 
this  will  indeed  be  a  boon,  for  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  an- 
noyances a  tenant  is  subject  to,  is  that  of  being  obliged  to  leave 
behind  him  trees  that  he  has  nurtured  with  the  utmost  care." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Rivers  recommends  caution  ;  "  enough  of 
vigour  must  be  left  in  the  tree  to  support  its  crop  of  fruit,  and 
one,  two,  or  three  seasons  cessation  from  root  pruning,  will  often    . 
be  found  necessary." 

Root  pruning  in  this  country  will,  we  think,  be  most  valuable 
in  its  application  to  common  standard  trees,  which  are  thrifly, 
but  bear  little  or  no  fruit.     They  will  generally  be  found  to  re- 

?[ulre  but  a  single  pruning  to  hnng  them  into  a  permanently 
iruitful  condition  ;  and  some  sorts  of  Pears  and  Plums,  which 
do  not  usually  give  a  fair  crop  till  they  are  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  old,  may  be  brought  into  fruit  by  this  means  as  soon  as 
they  are  of  proper  size.  Several  nearly  full  grown  peach,  pear, 
and  plum  trees,  on  a  very  rich  soil  on  the  Hudson,  which  were 
over-luxuriant  but  bore  no  fruit,  were  root  pruned  by  our  advice 
two  years  ago,  and  yielded  most  excellent  and  abundant  crops 
last  season. 

In  the  case  of  Apple  orchards,  where  the  permanent  value  de- 
pends on  the  size,,  langemtt/,  and  continued  productiveness  of  the 
trees,  it  is  better  to  wait  patiently  and  not  resort  to  pruning  to 
bring  them  into  bearing  ;  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  all  exces- 
sive pruning  shortens  somewhat  the  life  of  a  trse.  Mr.  Coxe, 
indeed,  recommended  that  the  first  fVuit  sliould  never  be  allowed 
to  ripen  on  a  young  apple  orchard,  as  it  lessens  very  materially 
the  vigour  of  the  trees. 

Shortenmg'in  the  shoots  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots, 
ts  we  shall  hereafter  point  out,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  increase 
the  fruitfulness  of  these  trees,  since  by  reducing  the  youn?  wood> 
tha  sap  accumulates  in  the  remainder  of  the  branchy  and  many 


witli  a  new  layer  of  bark.  Many  compositions  have  been  is 
fashion,  abroad,  for  this  purpose,  which,  under  our 'summer  sun 
and  wintry  frosts,  are  nearly  worthless,  as  they  generally  crack 
and  fall  oS*  in  a  single  year.  The  following  is  a  cheap  and  ad-  / 
mirable  application,  which  we  recommend  to  all  cultivators  of 
fruit  trees. 

Composition  for  wounds  made  in  pruning.  Take  a  quart  of  ^ 
alcohol  and  dissolve  in  it  as- much  gum  shellac  as  will  make  a 
liquid  of  the  consistence  of  paint.  Apply  this  to  the  wound  with 
a  common  painter's  brush  ;  always  paring  the  wound  smoothly 
first  with  the  knife.  The  liquid  becomes  perlectly  hard,  adheres 
closely,  excludes  the  air  perfectly,  and  is  afiected  by  no  changes 
of  weather ;  while  at  the  same  time  its  thinness  ofiers  no  resist* 
ance  to  the  lip  of  new  bark  that  gradu&lly  closes  over  the  wound. 
If  the  composition  is  kept  in  a  well  corked  bottle,  sufficiently 
wide  mouthed  to  admit  the  brush,  it  will  always  be  ready  for  use 
and  suited  to  the  wa&t  of  the  moment. 

2.  £rumng  to  induce  fruitfulness. 

When  a  young  fruit  tree  is  too  luxuriant,  employing  all  its 
energies  in  making  vigorous  shoots,  but  forming  few  or  no  blos- 
som buds,  and  producing*  no  fruit,  we  have  it  in  our  power  by 
different  modes  of  pruning  to  lessen  this  over-luxuriance,  and 
force  it  to  expend  its  energies  in  frui^bearing.  The  most  direct  . 
and  successful  mode  of  doing  this  is  by  pruning  the  roots,  a  pro- 
ceeding  recently  brought  into  very  successful  practice  by  Euro, 
pean  gardeners. 

Boot  pruning  has  the  effect  of  at  once  cutting  off  a  consider- 
able supply  of  the  nourishment  formerly  afforded  by  the  roots  of 
a  tree.  The  leaves,  losing  part  of  their  usual  food,  are  neither 
able  to  ^row  as  rapidly  as  before,  nor  to  use  all  the  nutritious 
matter  already  in  the  branches  ;  the  branches  there£)re  become 
more  stunted  in  their  growth,  the  organizable  matter  accumu. 
lates,  and  fruit  buds  are  directly  formed.  The  energies  of  the 
tree  are  no  longer  entirely  carried  off  in  growth,  and  the  return- 
ing sap  is  employed  in  producing  fruit  buds  for  the  next  year. 

Root  pruning  should  be  performed  in  autumn  or  winter,  and 
it  usually  consists  in  laying  bare  the  roots  and  cutting  off 
smoothly  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  the  trunk,  (in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  tree)  the  principal  roots.  Mr.  Rivers,  an 
English  nurseryman  of  celebrity,  who  has  practised  this  mode 
with  great  success,  digs  a  trench  early  in  November,  eighteen 
inches  deep,  round  his  trees  to  be  root  pruned,  cutting  off  the 
roots  with  a  sharp  spade.  By  following  this  practice  every 
year,  he  not  only  throws  his  trees  into  early  bearing,  but  forces 
Apples,  Pears,  and  the  like,  grafted  on  their' own  roots,  to  bo. 
come  prolific  dwarfs,  growing  only  six  feet  apart,  trained  in  a 
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eonieal  fbrnri,  M\  of  fruit  branches,  and  producing  abundantly* 
These  dwarf  trees,  thus  annually  root  pruned,  he  supplies  abun- 
dantly with  manure  at  the  ends  of  the  roots,  thus  keeping  up 
their  health  and  vigour.  The  plan  is  an  admirable  one  for 
small  gardens,  or  for  amateurs  who  wish  to  grow  a  great  many 
■orts  in  a  small  surface.  Mr.  Rivers,  in  a  pamphlet  on  this 
•ubject  enumerates  the  following  among  the  advantages  of.  sy9' 
itmatic  root  pruning. 

"  1.  The  facility  of  thinnmg,  (owing  to  the  small  size  of  the 
trees,)  and,  in  some  varieties,  of  setting  the  blossoms  of  shy- bear- 
ing sorts,  and  of  thinning  and  gathering  the  fruit. 

•*  2.  It  will  make  the  gardener  independent  of  the  natural  soil 
of  his  garden,  as  a  few  barrowsful  of  rich  mould  will  support 'a 
tree  for  a  lengthened  period,  thus  placing  bad  soils  nearly  on  a 
level  with  those  the  most  favourable. 

"  3.  The  capability  of  removing  trees  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  growth,  with  as  much  facility  as  furniture.  To  tenants 
this  will  indeed  be  a  boon,  for  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  an- 
noyances a  tenant  is  subject  to,  is  that  of  being  obliged  to  leave 
behind  him  trees  that  he  has  nurtured  with  the  utmost  care.*' 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Rivers  recommends  caution  ;  "  enough  of 
vigour  must  be  lefl  in  the  tree  to  support  its  crop  of  fruit,  and 
one,  two,  or  thfee  seasons  cessation  from  root  pruning,  will  often 
be  found  necessary." 

Root  pruning  in  this  country  will,  we  think,  be  most  valuable 
in  its  application  to  common  standard  trees,  which  are  thrifty, 
but  bear  little  or  no  fruit.     They  will  generally  be  found  to  re- 

?iuire  but  a  single  pruning  to  bring  them  into  a  permanently 
ruitfiil  condition  ;  and  some  sorts  of  Pears  and  Plums,  which 
do  not  usually  give  a  fair  crop  till  they  are  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  old,  may  be  brought  into  fruit  by  this  means  as  soon  as 
they  are  of  proper  size.  Several  nearly  full  grown  peach,  pear, 
and  plum  trees,  on  a  very  rich  soil  on  the  Hudson,  which  were 
over-luxuriant  but  bore  no  fruit,  were  root  pruned  by  our  advice 
two  years  ago,  and  yielded  most  excellent  and  abundant  crops 
last  season. 

In  the  case  of  Apple  orchards,  where  the  permanent  value  de- 
pends on  the  size,. /on^evtVj^,  and  continued  productiveness  of  the 
trees,  it  is  better  to  wait  patiently  and  not  resort  to  pruning  to 
bring  them  into  bearing  ;  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  all  exces- 
sive pruning  shortens  somewhat  the  lite  of  a  trse.  Mr.  Coxe, 
indeed,  recommended  that  the  first  fruit  should  never  be  allowed 
to  ripen  on  a  young  apple  orchard,  as  it  lessens  very  materially 
the  vigour  of  the  trees. 

Shortemng'in  the  shoots  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots, 
ts  we  shall  hereafter  point  out,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  increase 
the  fruitfulness  of  these  trees,  since  by  reducing  the  youn^  wood^ 
th0  sap  accumulates  in  the  remainder  of  the  branchy  and  many 
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bearing  shoots  are  produced  instead  of  one.  And  tlie  English 
practice  of  spurring4n,  which  consists  in  annually  shortening 
the  latei'al  shoots  of  trained  Pears,  Apples,  and  the  like,  in  Ofd^r 
to  nmke  them  throw  out  short  fruit  branches,  or  spurs,  is  (bunded 
on  the  same  principle. 

BendJng  down  the  limbs  is  an  easy  and  simple  means  of  throw. 
ing  such  branches  directly  into  fruit.  By  this  means  the  circti- 
lalion  is  retarded,  rapid  growth  ceases,  organizable  matter  accu* 
mulates,  and  fruit  buds,  as  before  stated,  surely  follow.  The 
limbs  are  bent,  while  flexible,  in  June  or  July,  and  tied  down  be-- 
low  a  horizontal  line  until  they  retain  of  themselves 'their  new 
position.  When  this  can  be  easily  applied,  it  is  a  never  failing 
mode  of  rendering  such  branches  fruitful.  It  is  stated  in  Lou- 
don's Gardener's  Magazine  that  "  a  very  large  crop  of  Pears  was 
obtained  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher,  in  Buckinghamshire,  from 
trees  which  had  not  borne  at  all,  by  twisting  and  breaking  down 
the  young  shoots,  late  in  the  autumn,  when  the  wood  had  be- 
come lough  ;  and  the  pendent  branches  afterguards  continued 
perfectly  healthy." 

Disbarking  and  Ringing  are  two  modes  that  have  been  reconw 
mended  by  some  authors,  but  of  which,  except  as  curious  expe- 
riments; we  entirely  disapprove.  Disbarking,  that  is,  removing 
the  outer  bark  of  the  trunk  in  February,  May,  or  March,  is  and 
may  be  practised  with  good  results  on  trees  in  very  sheltered  posi- 
tions, and  under  glass,  but  must  always  be  a  somewhat  danger- 
ous practice  in  open  orchards,  and  in  a  variable  climate  like 
ours  ;  while  its  good  effects  may  in  a  great  measure  be  attained 
by  keeping  the  bark  in  a  healthy  state  by  a  wash  of  soft  soap. 
Ringing,  which  is  nothing  more  than  stopping  the  descending  sap 
in  a  branch  and  forcing  it  to  organize  blossom  buds,  by  taking 
off  a  ring  of  bark,  say  a  fourth  or  half  an  inch,  near  midsummer, 
is  a  mode  always  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
branch,  and  if  carried  to  any  extent,  finally  destroys  the  tree. 
It  is  gradually  falling  into  disuse,  since  root  pruning,  and  other 
and  better  modes,  are  becoming  known.  A  ligature  or  bandage 
tightly  applied  to  the  limb,  will  have  temporarily  the  sanie  effect 
as  ringing,  without  so  much  injury  to  the  branch. 

Inducing  fruitfulness  hy  oiker  means. 

The  influence  of  certain  soils  on  the  productiveness  of  fruit 
liees  IS  a  subject  of  every  day  observation,  but  the  particular  in- 
gredients  of  the  soil,  which  insure  this  abundant  bearing,  is  no* 
BO  well  known.  Limestone  soils  are  almost  invariably  prorluc^ 
ive  of  aU  sorts  of  fruit ;  and  certain  strong  loams  in  this  coun. 
try  seem  to  be  equally  well  adapted  to  this  end. 
JV'  S?*;j°f  ^^;k  called  the  "  Rejuvenescence  of  Plants,"  etc 
oy  Dr.  Schultz,  of  Berlin,  the  author,  who  has  devoted  co^ider 


ftlile  time  to  the  subjeet,  states  that  common  salt  and  cMoride  of 
lime  contribute  greatly  to  the  flowering  of  most  plants,  to  which, 
howeter,  they  can  only  be  applied  wiA  safety,  in  small  quanti- 
ties. '  '*  Salts  of  lime,"  he  continues,  '<  appear  to  produce  so 
neaily  the  same  effect  as  those  of  potash  and  soda,  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  place  lime  within  their  reach,  if  .there  is  no  defici* 
ency  ^f  manure  in  the  shape  of  general  food.  Lime  will  in  the 
main  promote,  in  an  astcHiishing  degree,  the  fruiting  and  flower- 
ing  of  most  plants,  because  calcareous  salts  promote  evaporation 
81^  the  concentration  of  the  sap." 

Although  we  cannot  coincide  with  many  of  Dr.  Schultz's 
▼lews  as  expressed  in  this  work,  yet,  the  remarks  just  quoted 
agree  so  entirely  with  facts  that  have  come  under  our  own  ob- 
aervation,  that  we  gladly  place  them  before  the  cultivator  of  fruit 
trees.  One  of  the  most  productive  fruit  gardens  in  our  know- 
ledge is  on  a  limestone  soil,  and  another  more  than  usually  pro- 
lific, in  a  neighbourhood  not  very  fruitful,  is  every  year  treated 
with  a  top  dressing  of  coarse  salt,  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  to 
the  acre.  These  ucts  are  surely  worth  the  attention  of  growers, 
and  should  be  the  subject  of  more  extended  and  careful  experi. 
ments. 

Rendering  trees  more  fruitful  by  dwarfing,  and  by  adapting 
them  to  soils  naturally  unfruitful  by  growing  them  upon  other 
and  better  stocks,  we  have  already  placed  before  the  reader 
onder  the  head  of  Grt^Htig, 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TRAINING. 


TsAiNtNG  fruit  trees  is,  thanks  to  our  favourable  climate,  a 
proceeding  entirely  unnecessary  in  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
States.  Our  fine  dry  summers,  with  the  great  abundance  of 
strong  light  and  sun,  are  suflicient  to  ripen  fully  the  fruits  of 
temperate  climates,  so  that  the  whole  art  of  training,  at  once  the 
trial  and  triumph  of  skill  with  English  fruit  gardeners,  is  quite 
dispensed  with :  and  in  the  place  of  long  lines  of  brick  wall 
niid  espalier  rails,  surrounding  and  dividing  the  fruit  garden, 
all  covered  with  carefully  trained  trees,  we  are  proud  to  show 
the  open  orchard,  and  the  borders  in  the  fruit  garden  filled 
with  thrifty  and  productive  standards.  Nothing  surprises  a  Bri- 
tish gardener  more^  knowing  the  cold  of  our  winter,  tlian  ths 
first  sight  of  peaches,  and  other  fine  fruits,  arriving  at  full  per- 
iMStion  in  the  middle  atates,  with  so  little  care ;  and  he  sees  al 
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ODoe  that  three  fourths  of  the  gi^at  expeoje  of  a  fruit  garden 
here  is  rendered  entirely  needless. 

Training  fruit  trees,  in  this  country,  is  therefore  confined  to 
the  colder  districts  north  of  the  4:)o  of  latitude,  and  to  the  gar* 
dens  of  amateurs.  There  can,  however,  scarcely  be  a  mors 
beautiful  display  of  the  art  of  the  horticulturist,  than  a  fine  row 
of  trained  trees,  their  branches  arranged  with  the  utmost  sym^ 
metry  and  regularity,  and  covered,  in  the  fruit  season,  with  large 
and  richly  cdoured  fruit. 

North  of  the  43o  latitude,  (or  north  of  the  Mohawk,)  the  peach 
does  not  ripen  tvell,  and  this,  as  well  as  some  other  rather  tender 
tiees,  will,  in  such  situations,  generally  yieii  abundant  crops 
when  trained  on  a  common  upright  trellis,  or  espalier  rail,  seven 
or  ei^ht  feet  high.*  Still  farther  north,  as  in  Maine,  or  Canada, 
a  wall  must  be  resorted  to :  but  our  own  observation  leads  us  to 
believe  that,  generally,  the  espalier  rail  will  be  found  not  only 
cheaper,  and  more  easily  managed  in  training,  but  really  pre- 
ferable to  a  wall,  as  full  exposure  to  light  is  sufficient  without 
much  additional  heat.  With  regard  to  walls  themselves,  in  the 
middle  portions  of  the  Union,  a  southern  aspect  is  almost  always 
the  worst,  being  too  hot  in  midsummer ;  a  wall  running  north 
and  south,  and  affording  east  and  west  aspects,  is  much  the  best. 
The  western  aspect  is  indeed  preferable  for  all  tender  fruits,  as 
the  blossoms  are  not  there  liable  to  injury  from  early  frosts.  A. 
north  wall  is  useful  for  producing  a  later  crop. 

The  objects  of  training  are,  by  a  more  complete  exposure  of 
the  leaves  and  branches  to  the  light  and  sun,  to  ripen  fruits  in 
a  naturally  unfavourable  climate ;  to  render  them  more  fruit- 
ful,— ^lessening  vigour  and  excessive  growth  by  the  lateral  or 
horizontal  arrangement  of  the  branches ;  and  lastly  economy  of 
space,  as  trees  when  trained  on  a  flat  surface  occupy  much  less 
space  in  the  fruit  garden  than  standards,  and  leave  the  borders 
more  open  for  cropping  with  vegetables. 

Training  conical  slandanU.  A  very  easy  and  simple  mode  of 
training  fruit  trees,  which  hfts  lately  come  into  great  favour  with 
amateurs,  is  the  conical  standard,  or  Quenauille,  (pronounced  ite- 
nool)  of  the  French.  It  is  applied  chiefly  to  pears,  wnich,  when 
treated  in  this  way,  may  be  planted  about  eight  feet  apart,  and 
thus  a  great  variety  of  sorts  may  be  grown  m  a  small  garden. 
The  best  example  of  this  kind  of  training  in  this  country,  at 
present,  is  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Lynn,  Mass.  A 
great  number  of  the  specimen  trees  in  the  London  Horticultural 
Society's  garden  are  trained  in  this  manner ;  and  Loudon  re« 
marks,  that  in  1840  the  Royal  Kitchen  garden  of  Versaillea 

*  Cedar  or  lociwt  posts,  set  four  or  eight  feet  apart,  with  horiiEontal  baiB  let  in, 
aiul  crossetl  by  light  perpemiiciilar  stripf)  of  pine  from  nix  to  twelve  inches  apart, 
will  form  an  excellent  ami  (liirable  trellis  for  espaliers.  Bee  Fig.  %1,  >.  Indeea 
many  gardeners  lore  prefer  having  a  light  trellis  a  few  inches  firom  the  waU,ii{)CUi 
which  to  iiaiii,  instead  of  nailing  directly  on  the  wail. 


eonfained  two  huodiecl  trees  tnined  in  the  comical  manner,  with 

the  current  year's  shoots  tied  down  en  quenotdSe.     "  They  had 

attained  the  height  of  from  six  to  twelve  feet  before  the  branchei 

were  bent  down  ;  but  the  effect  of  this  was  to  cover  the  shoots 

with  blossom  bucU,  and  to  produce  the  moat  extraordinary  crops." 

To  produce  Quenouille 

Mandards,  plant  a  young 

tree,  three  or  four   feet 

high,  and,  after  the  first . . 

Bumnter's   growth,   head 

baclc  the  top,  and  cut-in 

the  side  branches,  as  re* 

firesented   by  the  dotted 
ines,  on  a.  Fig.  16.    T)i« 
next  season  the  tree  will 
shoot  out  three  or    four 
■  tiersof  side  branches,  ac- 
,  cording  to  its    strength. 
The    lowest    should    be 
left  about  eighteen  inches 
from  the  ground,  and,  by 
pinching  off  superHuous 
f^-ie.   Q,>mMiaeorc<miadtTai««g,  p^  -^iioots,  Others    may    be 
gntnt  uaga.  made  to  grow  pretty  regu- 

larly,  so  as  not  to  crowd  the  head.  At  the  end  of  this  seaioa 
head  back  the  leader  as  in  b,  to 
strengthen  the  side  shoots.  Next 
season  a  fresh  series  of  lateral  shoots 
will  be  produced,  four  or  five  of 
which  may  be  kept  every  year ;  and, 
the  third  or  iburth  year,  the  lower 
branches  may  be  bent  down  in  mid- 
summer, c,  and  kept  in  a  pendulous 
position  for  a  year  or  two,  by  tying 
them  to  stakes  driven  in  the  ground, 
or  to  the  main  stem.  This  success- 
ive growth  at  the  top,  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  limbs  below,  must  be 
continued  till  the  requisite  height- 
say  ten  feet — is  attained,  when  alt  the 
branches  assuming  their  final  form, 
llie  tree  will  resemble  Fig.  17.  A 
Viodemte  pruning  to  produce  new 
wood,  and  the  occasional  tying  in  of 
a  rambling  shoot,  will  be  all  that  is 

r«,ulred.     Th.    Fr.noh  q«nonill.  ^„     o^^^a.,,^ 
-Tammg    is    performed  with  dwarf  tmuaaf,  cet^JiU. 

sb>cks,  t>ut  the  trees  are  more  thrifty  and  durable  when  giftftad 
4 
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on  their  own  stocks,  and  kept  withiu  projwr  bounds  by  root  pm 
ninfi,  after  Mr.  Rivers'  method,  explained  in  a  previous  page. 

The  two  best  modes  of  training  for  this  country,  on  walls  or 
espaliers,  are  fan-training,  and  horizontal  training.  The  fiist 
is  the  simplesi  and  easiest  mode  of  training  the  Peach,  the  Aph- 
oot,  Nectarine,  and  Cherry  ;  and  the  latter  is  best  adapteil  ta 
the  Tear.  In  training  to  a  wall,  the  branches  are  fastened  la 
their  places  by  shreds  of  leather  and  naiU  ;  and,  aa  espalieia, 
by  lying  Ihem  with  slips  of  bass-matting  to  the  rails  of  thi  trellis. 
The  following  account  of  these  two  modes  of  training  ia  bo  con- 
cisely abridged  from  the  practice  of  the  best  English  gardens, 
in  the  Suburban  Horticulturist,  that  we  cinnot  do  better  than  to 
place  it  before  the  reader. 

Pan-training  in  the  common  Englith  manner.    A  maiden  plaiU 
(a  tree  but  one  year  from  the  graft,)  being  planted  "  is  to  be 
^  ^         headed   dovrn    to   tour    buds  or  eyes, 

^L  jf  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw 

,^^^  •Vjr    ^^    out  two  shoots  on  each  side,  as  shown 
^'*'**%2jt-— '■"'^   in  Fig.  18.     The  following  season  the 
Kg.  la.    Faa-itamng,  frM    two  uppermost  shoots  are  to  he  headed 
^age.  down  to  three  eyes,  placed  in  such  a 

manner  as  to  throw  out  one  leading  shoot,  and  one  shoot  on  each 
aide  ;  the  two  lowermost  shoots  are  to  be  headed  down  to  two 
eyes,  so  as  to  throw  out  one  lead- 
ing shoot,  and  one  shoot  on  the 
uppermost  side,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
19.     We  have  now  five  leading 
ahoots  on  each  side,  well  placed,  - 
to  form  our  future  tree.     Each 
of  these  sheets  must  be  placed  ii 
the  exact  position  in  which  it  i 
to   remain;    and   as   it    is    these    Fig- 1^'  An-lmiwtgf, *ee<mi1  Mift. 
shoots  which  are  to  form  the  future  tree,  none  of  them  are  to  be 
shortened.     The  tree  should  by  no  means  be  suffered  to  bear 
any  fruit  this  year.      Bach  shoot  must  now  be  allowed  to  pro- 
duce, besides  the  leading  shoot  at  its  extremity,  two  other  shoots 
on  the  uppermost  side,  one  neac  to  the  bottom  and  one  about 
midway  up  the  stem  ; 
there  must  also  be  one 
shoot  on  the  undermost 
side,  placed  about  mid- 
way between  the  other 
two.      All    the   other 
^  shoots  must  be  pinch, 
ed  off  in  their  infant 
state.     The  tree  will 
then    assume,   at    th6 
en<l  of  the  third  year,  the  appearance  shown  in  Fig-  SO.     From 
Ibia  time  it  may  be  allowed  to  bear  what  crop  of  firuit  the  gwt- 


doner  tftlnks  it  able  to  carry  j  in  determininff  which,  he  ought 
never  to  overrate  the  vigour  of  the  tree.  AH  of  these  shoots, 
except  the  leading  ones,  must  at  the  proper  season  be  shortened, 
but  to  what  len^h  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  tba 

Erdener,  it  of  course  depending  upon  the  vigour  of  the  tree. 
shortening  the  shoot,  care  should  be  taken  to  cut  back  tu  a 
wood  bud  that  will  produce  a  shoot  for  ttie  following  year.  Cut 
elose  to  the  bad,  so  that  the  wound  may  heat  the  following  sea. 
BOD.  The  following  year  each  shoot  at  the  extremities  of  tho 
leading  branches  should  produce,  besides  the  leading  ahoot,  ona 
on  the  upper  and  two  on  the  under  part,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  vigour  of  the  tree  ;  whilst  each  of  the  secondary  branches 
should  produce  besides  the  leading  shoot,  one  other  placed  near 
to  the  bottom  ;  for  the  grand  art  of  pruning,  in  all  systems  to 
which  this  class  of  trees  is  subjected,  consists  in  preserving  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  young  wood  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree;  and 
tm  no  account  must  the  gardener  cut  away  clean  any  shoots  so 

reed,  without  well  considering  if  they  will  be  wanted,  not  only 
the  present  but  for  the  future  good  appearance  of  the  tree. 
The  quantityof  youug  wood  annually  laid  in  mast  depend  upon 


Fig.  SI.    FiBi-franting  eomplile. 

the  Tigour  of  the  tree.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  lay  the  samo 
quantity  into  a  weakly  tree  as  into  a  tree  in  full  vigour.  The 
eardener  here  must  use  his  own  judgment.  But  if  .any  of  the 
leading  shoots  manifest  a  disposition  to  outstrip  ihe  others,  a 
portion  of  young  shoots  must  be  laid  in,  and  a  greater  quantity 
of  fruit  suffered  to  ripen  on  the  over-vigorous  branch.  At  the 
same  time  a  smaller  quantity  of  fruit  than  usual  must  be  iefl 
to  ripen  on  the  weaker  branch.  This  wil!  tend  to  restore  the 
equilibrium  better  than  any  other  method.  Fig.  21,  presrntsus 
with  the  figure  of  a  tree  in  a  more  advanced  state  well  balanced, 
and  well  calculated  for  an  equal  dislribution  of  the  sap  all  over 
its  surface.  [We  have  varied  this  figure  by  representing  ii  train- 
ed on  a  trellis,  instead  of  a  wall.]  Whenever  any  of  the  lower 
lAnoti  have  advanced  so  far  aa  to  mcommode  iho  others,  thoT 
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should  be  cut  back  to  a  yearling  shoot ;  this  will  gi^e  them 
room,  and  keep  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  in  order.  In  nailing 
to  a  wall,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bruise  any  part  of  the 
shoot ;  the  wounds  made  by  the  knife  heal  quickly,  but  a  bruise 
often  proves  incurable.  Never  let  a  nail  gall  any  part  of  the 
tree  ;  it  will  endanger  the  life  of  the  branch.  In  nailing-in  tht 
young  shoots,  dispose  them  as  straight  and  regular  as  possible  : 
it  will,  look  workman-like.  Whatever  system  of  training  ia 
pursued,  the  leading  branches  should  be  laid*in  in  the  exact 
position  they  are  to  remain ;  for  wherever  a  large  branch  is 
brought  down  to  fill  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  the  free  ascent 
of  the  sap  is  obstructed  by  the  extension  of  the  upper,  and  con*- 
traction  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  branch.  It  is  thus  robbed  of 
part  of  its  former  vigour,  while  it  seldom  fails  to  throw  out,  imme- 
diately behind  the  parts  most  bent,  one  or  more  vigorous  shoots." 
HorizmUal  training  cc»isists  in  preserving  an  upright  leader, 
with  lateral  shopts  trained  at  regular  intervals.  These  intervals 
may  be  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  for  pears  and  apples,  and 
about  nine  inches  for  cherries  and  plums.  '<  A  maiden  plant 
with  three  shoots  having  been  procured,  the 
two  side  shoots  are  laid  in  horizontally,  and 
the  centre  one  upright,  as  in  Fig.  22 ;  all  the 
buds  being  rubbed  off  the  latter  but  three, 
viz.,  one  next  the  top  for  a  vertical  leader,  J-^^ 

and  one  on  each  side  near  the  top,  for  hori-  „.  ^^  h  lA 
zontal  branches.  In  the  course  of  the  first  ^imUng,  fro^^e, 
summer  after  planting,  the  shoots  may  be  allowed  to  grow  with- 
out being  stopped.  In  the  autumn  of  the  first  year  the  two  lat- 
erals produced  are  nailed  or  tied  in^ 
and  also  the  shoots  produced  frort 
the  extremities  of  the  lower  laterals; 
the  centre  shoot  being  headed  down 
as  before,  as  shown  in  Fig.  23.  But 
in  the  second  summer,  when  the 
Fig.  23.  Hoiizonial  trammg,  m-  main  shoot  has  attained  the  length 
amd  stage.  of  ten  OT  twelve  inches,  it  may  be 

stopped;  which,  if  the 
plant  is  in  proper 
vigour,  will  cause  it 
to  throw  out  two  ho- 
rizontal branches, 
in  addition  to  those 
which  were  thrown 
out  from  those  of 
the  preceding  year. 
The  tree  will  now 
be  in  its  second 
summer,     and    will  Fig.  24.    Horizmtaltmining,  third  stage, 

have  four  horizontal  branches  on  each  side  of  the  upright  stem. 
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as  la  Fig.  24 ;  and  by  perseyering  in  this  system  four  horizontal 
branches  will  be  produced  in  each  year  till  the  tree  reaches  the 
top  of  the  wall  (or  espalier,)  when  the  upright  stem  must  termi. 
sate  in  two  horizontal  branches.    In  the  following  autumn  the 


Fig.  85.    Horizontal  traming,  fomih  year. 

tree  will  have  the  appearaQce  of  Fig.  25." — Suburban  HorUeuL 
turist,  pp.  363 :  372. 

Training  fruit  trees  is  nowhere  in  the  United  States  practised 
to  much  extent  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston ;  and 
some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  foregoing  methods  in  that 
neighborhood  are  in  the  gardens  of  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  Coh 
Perkins^  and  S.  G.  Perkins,  Esq. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TBAMSPLANTINa. 


^  As  nearly  all  fruit  trees  are  raised  first  in  nurseries,  and  then 
removed  tb  their  final  position  in  the  orchard  or  fruit  garden*  as 
upon  the  manner  of  this  removal  depends  not  only  their  slow  or 
rapid  growth,  their  feebleness  or  vigour  afterwards,  and  in  many 
caises  even  their  life,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
important,  to  understand  and  practise  well  this  IranspIatiHng. 

The  season  best  adapted  for  transplanting  fruit  trees  is  a  mat- 
ter open  to  much  difference  of  opinion  among  horticulturists ;  a 
difierence  founded  mainly  on  experience,  but  without  taking  into 
account  variation  of  climate  and  soils,  two  very  important  cir« 
cuipstanccs  in  all  operations  of  this  kind. 

All  physiologists,  ho\fever,  agree  that  the  best  season  for 
transplanting  deciduous  trees  is  in  aulumn,  direc^Jy  after  the 

4* 
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(all  of  the  leaf.  The  tree  is  then  in  a  completely  doitnant  state. 
Transplanted  at  this  early  season,  whatever  wounds  may  have 
heen  maule  in  the  roots  commence  healing  at  once,  as  a  deposit  di« 
rectly  takes  place  of  gmnulous  matter  from  the  wound,  and  w!j?n 
the  spring  arrives  the  tree  is  already  somewhat  established,  aiid 
ready  to  commence  its  growth.  Autumn  planting  is  for  this 
reason  greatly  to  be  preferred  in  all  mild  climates,  and  dry  soils ; 
and  even  for  very  hardy  trees  as  the  apple,  in  colder  latitudes  ; 
an  the  fixed  position  in  the  ground,  which  trees  planted  then  get 
by  the  autumnal  and  early  spring  rains,  gives  them  an  advan- 
'•age,  at  the  next  season  of  growth,  over  newly  moved  trees. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  northern  portions  of  the  Union,  where 
the  winters  commence  early,  and  are  severe,  spring  planting  is 
greatly  preferred.  There,  autumn  and  winter  are  not  mild 
enough  to  allow  this  gradual  process  of  healing  and  establishing 
tne  roots  to  go  on  ;  for  when  the  ground  is  frozen  to  the  depth  of 
the  roots  of  a  tree,  all  that  slow  growth  and  collection  of  nutri- 
ment by  the  roots  is  necessarily  at  an  end.  And  the  more 
tender  soils  of  fruit  trees,  the  Peach  and  Apricot,  which  are  less 
hardy  when  newly  planted  than  when  their  roots  are  entire,  and 
well  fixed  in  the  soil,  are  liable  to  injury  in  their  branches  by 
tlie  cold.  The  proper  time,  in  such  a  climate,  is  as  early  as  the 
ground  is  in  a  fit  condition  in  the  spring. 

Karly  iu  autumn,  and  in  spring  before  the  buds  expand,  may 
as  a  general  rule  be  considered  the  best  seasons  for  transplant- 
ing. It  18  true  that  there  are  instances  of  excellent  success  in 
planting  at  all  seasons,  except  midsummer ;  and  there  are  many 
who,  from  having  been  once  or  twice  successful  in  transplanting 
IV hen  trees  were  nearly  in  leaf,  avow  that  to  be  the  best  season  ; 
not  taking  into  account,  that  their  success  was  probably  entirely 
owing  to  a  fortunately  damp  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time,  and 
aoundant  rains  after  the  experiment  was  performed.  In  the  middle 
states,  we  are  frequently  liable  to  a  dry  period  in  early  summer,' 
directly  following  the  season  of  removal,  and  if  transplanting  is 
deferred  to  a  late  period  in  spring,  many  of  the  trees  will  perishi^ 
from  drought,  before  their  roots  become  established  in  the  soil. 
Sprftig  planting  should,  therefore,  always  be  performed  as  soon 
a»  possible,  that  the  roots  may  have  the  great  benefit  of  the  early 
and  abundant  rains  of  that  season,  and  get  well  started  before 
the  heat  of  summer  commences.  For  the  neighborhood  of  New- 
York,  therefore,  the  best  periods  are,  from  the  fall  of  the  loaf, 
to  the  middle  of  November,  in  autumn  ;  and,  from  the  close  of 
winter,  to  the  middle  of  April,  in  the  spring ;  though  commonly, 
the  seasons  of  removal  are  frequently  extended  a  month  beyond 
these  limits. 

Taking  up  the  trees  is  an  important  part  of  the  operation.  > 
transplanter  should  never  forget  thafit  is  by  the  delicate  and 
lender  point*  or  extremiUes  of  the  root  that  trees  take  up  theif 
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lood  j  and  that  the  chance  of  complete  success  is  lessened,  by 
every  one  of  these  points  that  is  bruised  or  destroyed.  If  we 
could  remove  trees  with  every  fibre  entire,  as  we  do  a  plant  in 
a  pot,  they  would  scarcely  show  any  sign  of  their  chat  ge  of  posi- 
tion; In  most  cases,  especially  in  that  of  trees  taken  from 
nurseries,  this  is,  by  the  operation  of  removal,  nearly  impos- 
sible. But  although  we  may  not  hope  to  get  every  root  entire, 
we  may,  with  proper  care,  preserve  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
them,  and  more  particularly  the  small  and  delicate  fibres.  After 
being  taken  up,  they  should  be  planted  directly ;  oi,  if  this  can- 
not be  done,  they  should  be  kept  from  drying  by  a  covering  of 
mats,  and  when  sent  to  a  distance  by  being  packed  in  damp 
moss.* 

Preparing  the  places.  Here  is  the  fatal  stumbling  block  of 
all  novices  and  ignorant  persons  in  transplanting.  An  English 
gardener,  when  he  is  about  to  plant  fruit  trees,  talks  about  pre- 
paring  his  borders,  an  American  says  he  will  cUg  his  holes  ;  and 
we  cannot  give  a  more  forcible  illustration  of  the  ideas  of  two 
persons  as  to  the  wants  of  a  fruit  tree,  or  a  better  notion  of  the 
comparative  provision  made  to  supply  these  wantSf  than  by  con* 
trasting  the  two  phrag-es  themselves.  The  one  looks  upon  a  tree 
as  a  living  being,  whose  life  is  to  be  rendered  long,  vigorous,  and 
fruitful  by  a  good  supply  of  food,  and  a  soil  mellow  and  easily 
penetrated  by  the  smallest  fibre ;  the  other  considers  it  very 
much  in  the  light  of  a  truncheon  or  a  post,  which  he  .thrusts 
into  the  smallest  possible  hole,  and  supplies  with  the  least  portion 
of  manure,  trusting  to  what  he  seems  to  believe  the  inextinguish- 
able powers  of  nature  to  make  roots  and  branches  under  any 
circumstances.  It  is  true  that  the  terms  differ  somewhat  from 
the  nature  of  the  culture  and  the  greater  preparation  necessary 
in  planting  fruit  trees  in  England,  but  this  is  nbt  by  any  means 
sufficient  to  justify  the  different  modes  of  performing  the  same 
operation  there  and  here. 

In  truth,  in  this  country,  where  the  sun  and  climate  are  so 
favourable,  where  pruning  and  training  are  comparatively  so 
little  necessary,  the  great  requisite  to  success  in  the  ordinary 
culture  of  fruit  trees  is  the  proper  preparation  of  the  soil  before 
a  tre'^;  is  planted.  Whether  a  transplanted  tree  shall  struggle 
several  years  to  recover,  or  grow  moderately  after  a  short  timCi 
or  at  once  start  into  a  very  luxuriant  and  vigorous  growth,  de- 
pends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  care  and  labor  the  planter  is 
willing  to  bestow  on  the  soil  for  his  trees.  We  have  seen  seve- 
r^xl  instances  where,  side  by  side,  one  man  planted  his  trees  in 
large  spaces  of  deeply  moved  and  rich  soil,  and  another  in 

*  We  should  notice  an  important  exception  to  this  in  the  caseof  trees  packed  fix 
■bjpping  acfoss  the  Atlantic.  In  this  oaf  e  they  should  be  packed  only  in  dry  moss;. 
the  moisture  of  the  sea  air  being  sufRcient  to  keep  the  roots  in  good  condition, 
ivhiU  if  packed  in  damp  looes  they  will  be  uyured  by  rottiiig  or  excessive  if  rowih. 
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Bmall  holes  in  the  common  mode,  which  uniformly  showed  ifie 
orees  of  the  firat^  larger  after  five  years,  than  those  of  the  last, 
after  twelve. 

No  fruit  tree  should  he  planted  in  a  hole  of  less  size  than 
three  feet  square,  and  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  deep.  To  thi^ 
size  and  depth  the  soil  should  be  removed  and  well  pulverized, 
and  it  should  if  necessary  be  properly  enriched  by  the  applica- 
tion of  manure,  which  must  be  thorough  mixed  with  the  whole 
mass  of  prepared  soil  by  repeated  turnings  with  the  spade. 
This  preparation  will  answer,  but  the  most  skilful  cultivators 
among  us  make  their  spaces  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  or 
three  times  the  size  of  the  roots,  and  it  is  incredible  how  much 
the  tuxuri&nce  and  vigour  of  growth,  even  in  a  poor  soil,  is  pro 
moted  by  this.  No  after  mending  of  the  soil,  or  top  dressings 
applied  to  the  surface,  can,  in  a  climate  of  dry  summers  like  ours, 
equal  the  effects  of  this  early  and  deep  loosening  and  enriching 
«fae  soil.  Its  effects  on  the  growth  and  health  of  the  tree  are 
permanent,  and  the  little  expense  and  care  necessary  m  this 
preparation  is  a  soiirce  of  early  and  constant  pleasure  to  the 
planter.  This  preparation  may  be  made  just  before  the  tree  is 
pbnted,  but,  in  heavy  soils,  it  is  much  better  to  do  it  several 
months  previously ;  and  no  shallow  ploughing  of  the  soil  can 
obviate  the  necessity  and  advantages  of^the  practice,  where 
healthy,  vigorous  orchards  or  fruit  gardens  are  desired. 

The  whole  art  of  transplanting,  after  this,  consists  in  placing 
the  roots  as  they  were  before,  or  in  the  most  favourable  position 
for  growth.  Begin  by  filling  the  hole  with  the" prepared  soil, 
within  as  many  inches  of  the  top  as  will  allow  the  tree  to  stand 
exactly  as  deep  as  it  previously  stood.  With  the  spade,  shape 
this  soil  for  the  roots  in  the  form  of  a  little  hillock  on  which  to 
place  the  roots-*^and  not,  as  is  commonly  done,  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow :  the  roots  will  then  extend  in  their  natural  position,  not 
being  forced  to  turn  up  at  the  ends.  Next  examine  the  roots, 
and  cut  off  all  wounded  parts,  paring  the  wound  smooth.  Hold 
the  tree  upright  on  its  little  mound  in  the  hole  of  prepared  soil ; 
extend  the  roots  and  cover  them  carefully  with  the  remaining  pul- 
verized soil.  As  much  of  the  success  of  transplanting  depends 
on  bringing  the  soil  in  contact  with  every  fibre,  so  as  to  leave 
no  hollows  to  cause  the  decay  of  the  roots,  not  only  must  this  be 
secured  by  patiently  filling-in  all  cavities  among  the  roots,  but 
when  the  trees  are  not  quite  small,  it  is  customary  to  pour  in  a 
pail  of  water  when  the  roots  are  nearly  all  covered  with  soil. 
This  carries  the  liquid  mould  to  every  hidden  part.  After  the 
water  has  settled  away,  fill  up  the  hole,  pressing  the  earth  gently 
about  the  tree  with  the  foot,  but  avoiding  the  common  practice 
of  shaking  it  up  and  down  by  the  stem.  In  wiady  situations  it 
will  be  necessary  to  place  a  stake  by  the  side  of  each  tree  to 
hold  it  upright,  until  it  shall  have  taken  f^rm  root  in' the  soil,  but 
it  is  not  needful  in  ordinary  cases. 
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Awdd  deep  pTanUng,  More  than  half  thd  losses  in  orchard 
planting  in  America  arises  from  this  cause,  and  the  equally 
common  one  of  crowding  the  earth  too  tightly  about  the  roots. 
No  tree  should  be  planted  deeper  than  it  formerly  grew,  as  ils 
roots  are  stifled  from  the  want  of  air,  or  starved  by  the  poverty 
of  the  soil  at  the  depth  where  they  are  placed.  It  is  much  the 
better  and  mere  natural  process  in  fact  to  plant  the  tree  so  that 
it  shall,  when  the  whole  is  complete,  appear  just  as  deep  as  be- 
fore, but  standing  on  a  little  mound  two  or  three  inches  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  ground  about.  This,  when  the  mound  set- 
tles, will  leave  it  nearly  on  the  level  with  the  previous  surface. 

Mulching  is  an  excellei.t  practice  with  transplanted  trees,  and 
more  especially  for  those  which  are  removed  late  in  the  spring. 
Mulching  is  nothing  more  than  covering  the  ground  about  the 
stems  with  coarse  straw,  or  litter  from  ^e  barn-yard,  which  by 
preventing  evaporation  keeps  the  soil  from  becoming  dry,  and 
maintains  it  in  that  moist  and  equable  condition  of  temperature 
most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  young  roots.  Very  many  trees, 
in  a  dry  season,  tail  at  midsummer,  afler  having  made  a  fine 
start,  from  the  parched  and  variable  condition  of  the  earth  about 
the  roots.  Watering,  frequently  fails  to  saVe  such  trees,  but 
mulching  when  they  are  planted  will  entirely  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  watering  in  dry  seasons,  and  promote  growtli  under  any 
circumstances.  Indeed  watering  upon  the  surface,  as  com- 
monly pCTformed,  is  a  most  injurious  practice,  as  the  roots 
stimulated  at  one  period  of  the  day  by  water,  are  only  rendered 
more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  Uie  hot  sun  at  another,  and  the 
surface  of  the  ground  becomes  so  hard,  by  repeated  watering, 
that  the  beneficial  access  of  the  air  is  almost  cut  ofiT.  If  trees 
are  well  watered  in  the  holes,  while  transplanting  is  going  on, 
they  will  rarely  need  it  again,  and  we  may  say  never,  i£  they 
are  well  mulched  directly  j^fter  planting. 

The*  best  manure  to  be  used  in  preparing  the  ^soil  for  trans- 
planting trees  is  a  compost  formed  of  two  thirds  muck  or  black 
peat  earth,  reduced  by  fermenting  it  several  months  in  a  heap 
with  one  third  fresh  barn-yard  manure.  Almost  every  farm 
will  supply  this,  and  it^is  more  permanent  in  its  effects,  and 
less  drying  in  its  nature,  than  the  common  manure  of  the  stable. 
An  admirable  manure,  recently  applied  with  great  success,  is 
charcoal — ^the  small  broken  bits  and  refuse  of  the  charcoal 
pits — mixed  intimately  with  the  soil.  Air-slaked  lime  is  an 
excellent  manure  for  fruit  trees  in  soils  that  are  not  naturally 
calcareous.  Two  or  three  handsful  may  be  mixed  with  the  soil 
when  prepanng  each  space  for  planting,  and  a  top  dressing  may 
be  applied  with  advantage  occasionally  afterwards,  to  increase 
their  productiveness.  But  wherever  large  orchards  or  fruit 
gardens  are  to  be  planted,  the  muck  compost  heap  should  be 
made  ready  beforehand,  as  it  is  the  cheapest,  most  valuaOle, 
and  durable  of  all  manures  for  fruit  trees. 
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Pruning  the  heads  of  transplanted  trees,  at  the  season  of  re 
moval,  we  think  generally  an  injurious  practice.  It  is  oertainlj 
needless  and  hurtful  in  the  case  of  small  trees,  or  those  of  such 
a  size  as  will  allow  the  roots  to  be  taken  up  nearly  entire  ;  for, 
as  the  action  of  the  branches  and  the  roots  is  precisely  recipro- 
cal, and  as  new  roots  are  rapidly  formed  just  in  proportion  to 
the  healthy  action  of  the  leaves,  it  follows  that  by  needlessly 
cutting  off  branches  we  lessen  the  vital  action  qf  the  whole  tree. 
At  the  same  time,  where  trees  are  transplanted  of  so  large  a  size 
that  some  of  the  roots  are  lost  in  removing  them,  it  is  necessary 
to  cut  back  or  shorten  a  few  of  the  branches — as  many  as  will 
restore  the  balance  of  the  system — otherwise  the  perspiration 
of  the  leaves  may  be  so  great,  as  to  exhaust  the  supply  of  sap 
faster  than  the  roots  can  collect  it.  A  little  judgment  only  is 
necessary,  to  see  at  a  glance,  how  much  of  the  top  must  be 
pruned  away  before  planting  the  tree,  to  equalize  the  loss  be- 
tween the  branches  and  the  roots. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  transplant  fruit  trees  of  large  size, 
the  best  practice  is  to  prepare  them  previously  by  digging  a 
trench  round  the  whole  mass  of  roots,  undermining  them,  and  cut- 
•ing  off  all  roots  projecting  beyond  this  line.  The  trench  should 
be  dug  at  such  a  distance  from  the  tree  as  will  include  all  the 
large  and  sufficient  ball  of  roots,  and  it  should  be  done  in  the 
spnng,  or  before  midsummer,  when  it  is  desirable  to  remove  the 
tree  the  next  year.  After  all  the  roots  that  extend  to  this  circular 
trench  are  cut  off,  the  earth  is  replaced,  and  by  the  season  follow- 
ing an  abundance  of  small  fibres  is  sent  out  by  the  amputated 
roots,  which,  when  the  whole  is  now  removed,  will  insure  the  suc- 
cess and  speedy  growth  of  the  tree.  This  is  more  £5ompleteIy  the 
case  when  the  tree  is  prepared  two  years  before  transplanting. 
A  variation  of  this  mode,  which  has  been  found  quite  as  success- 
ful and  less  laborious,  consists  in  leaving  the  trench  open,  and 
covering  it  With  boards  only,  or  boards  with  a  top  layer  of  turf. 
The  tree  then  is  somewhat  checked  in  its  growtn,  it  throws  out 
in  abundance  of  small  fibres  into  the  ball  of  earth  containing 
he  roots,  and  is  the  next  season  transplanted  with  great  ease 
and  safety.  • 

The  proper  size  for  transplanting  varies  somewhat  with  the 
sort  of  tree,  and  the  kind  of  culture  intended.  It  is,  however, 
a  maxim  equally  well  settled,  both  among  theorists  and  the  best 
practical  men,  that  health,  immediate  vigour,  and  duration,  are 
all  greatly  promoted  by  transplanting  fruit  trees  of  small  size — 
from  three  to  six  or  seven  feet.  We  are  fullv  aware  with  what 
impatience  the  beginner,  or  a  x>erson  who  knows  little  of  the  cul- 
ture of  trees,  looks  upon  trees  of  this  size— one  who  is  eager  to 
plant  an  orchard,  and  stock  a  garden  with  large  trees,  thinking 
to  gather  a  crop  the  next  year.  The  latter  may  indeed  be  done, 
but  the  transplanting  so  affects  the  tree,  that  its  first  scanty  crop 


is  followed  by  a  long  season  of  rest,  and  feeble  f^wth,  while 
the  ^plantation  of  young  trees  is  making  wood  rapidly,  and  soon 
comes  into  a  healthy  and  long-continued  state  of  productive- 
ness— often  long  indeed  before  the  large  trees  have  fairly  arrived 
ai  that  condition.  The  small  tree,  transplanted  with  its  system  ' 
of  roots  and  branches  entire,  suffers  little  or  no  check  ;  the  older 
and  larger  tree,  losing  part  of  its  roots,  requires  several  years 
to  resume  its  former  vigour.  ^  The  constitution  of  the  small  tre€ 
is  healthy  and  unimpaired ;  that  of  the  large  is  frequently  much 
enfeebled.  A  stout  and  vigorous  habit — what  the  nurserymen 
call  a  good  stocky  plant — is  the  true  criterion  of  merit  in  select* 
ing  fruit  trees  for  transplanting. 

Trees  intended  for  orchards,  being  often  more  exposed  than 
those  in  gardens,  should  be  somewhat  larger — not  less  than  six, 
or  more  than  eight  feet  is  the  best  size.  For  gardens,  all  expe- 
rienced cultivators  agree  that  a  snialler  size  is  preferable  ;  we 
prefer  plants  tWo  years  old  from  the  graft.  Most  gardeners 
abroad,  when  they  select  trees  with  more  than  usual  care,  take 
what  are  called  maiden  plants — ^those  one  year  old  from  the 
graft,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  taking  into  account  health, 
duration,  and  the  ease  with  which  such  a  tree  can  be  made  to 
grow  into  any  form,  this  is  truly  the  preferable  size  for  removal 
into  a  fruit  garden.  But  we  are  an  impatient  people,  and  it  is 
not  till  after  another  century  of  trial  and  experience  in  the  cul- 
ture of  fruit  trees,  Ihat  cultivators  generally  in  this  country  will 
become  aware  of  the  truth  of  this  fact. 

The  facility  with  which  the  different  fruit  trees  may  be  trans- 
planted differs  considerably.  Plums  are  generally  removed  with 
most  success  and  after  them  nearly  in  the  order  as  follows : 
Quinces,  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  and^ 
Cherries ;  the  latter  succeeding  with  some  difficulty  when  of 
large  size. 

Laying'in  hy  ike  keels  is  a  practice  adopted  as  a  temporary  kind 
of  planting,  when  a  larger  quantity  of  trees  is  at  hand  than  can  be 
set  out  immediately.  A  trench  is  opened,  and  the  roots  are  laid 
in  and  covered  with  soil,  the  tops  being  previously  placed  in  a  slo- 
ping  position,  inclining  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface.  In  this 
way  they  are  kept  fresh  and  in  good  order,  until  it  is  convenient 
to  plant  them  finally.  In  northern  districts,  where  the  autumn 
is  often  too  severe  for  planting,  and  the  spring  is  frequently  too 
late  to  receive  trees  in  time  from  nurseries  farther  south,  it  is  a 
common  and  successful  mode  to  procure  trees  in  autumn  and 
lay  them  in  by  the  heels  until  spring,  covering  over  the  tops  of 
the  more  tender  sorts  if  necessary  with  coarse  litter. 

In  planting  an  orchard,  always  avoid  placing  the  trees  in  the 
tame  spot  or  near  where  an  old  tree  stood  before.  Experience 
has  taught  us  that  the  growth  of  a  young  tree,  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, ia  weak  and  feeble  ;  the  nouri^ment  suitable  to  that  mnd 
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of  tree  haWng  already  been  exhausted  by  a  previous  gvowtii, 
and  the  soil  l^ing  half  filled  with  old  and  decayed  roots  wliioh 
are  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  youni;  tree. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TUB   POSITION  OF   FBUrT  TREES.      SOIL  AlTD  ASPECT. 

In  our  fiivourable  climate  many  fruit  trees  will  thrive  and 
produce  some  fruit  in  almost  any  soil,  except  dry  sand,  or  wet 
swamps.  But  there  is  much  to  be  gained  in  all  climates  by  a 
judicious  selection  of  soil,  when  this  is  in  our  power,  or  by  that 
improvement  which  may  generally  be  effected  in  inferiour  soils 
where  we  are  necessarily  limited  to  such.  As  we  shall,  in 
treating  the  culture  of  each  genus  of  fruit,  state  more  in  detail 
the  soils  especially  adapted  to  its  growth,  our  remarks  here  will 
be  cdhfined  to  the  subject  of  soils  generally,  for  the  orchard  and 
fruit  garden. 

The  soils  usually  selected  fi>r  making  plantations  of  fruit 
trees  may  be  divided  into  light  sandy  loam^,  gravelly  loams, 
strong  loams,  and  clayey  loams  ;  the  first  having  a  large  pro- 
portion of  sand,  and  the  last  a  large  proportion  of  clay. 

The  soil  most  inviting  to  the  eye  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  and, 
as  it  is  also  a  very  common  soil,  more  than  half  the  fruit  gardens 
in  the  country  are  composed  of  this  mould.  The  easy  manner 
in  which  it  is  worked,  owing  to  its  loose  and  very  friable  nature, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which,  from  its  warmth,  crops  of  all  kinds 
come  into  bearing,  cause  it  to  be  looked  upon  with  almost  uni- 
versal favour.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  pretty  careful  observa- 
tion, for  several  years,  has  convinced  us  that  a  light  sandy  soil 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  worst  soil  for  fruit  trees.  Under  the  bright 
skies  of-  July  and  August,  a  fruit  tree  requires  a  soil  which  wiU 
retain  and  afibrd  a  moderate  and  continued  supply  of  moisture, 
and  here  the  sandy  soil  fails.  In  consequence  of  this  the  vigour 
of  the  tree  is.  checked,  and  it  becomes  feeble  m  its  growth,  and 
is  comparatively  short-lived,  or  unproductive.  As  a  tree  in  a 
feeble  state  is  always  most  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  those 
on'^a  sandy  soil  are  the  first  to  fall  a  prey  to  numerous  maladies.* 
The  open  loose  texture  of  a  sandy  soil,  joined  to  its  warmth, 
affords  an  easy  passage,  and  an  excellent  habitation  for  all  in- 
lects  that  pass  part  of  their  lives  in  the  groufad,  preparatory  to 

*  Tltis  remark  appliet  to  the  middle  and  Knithem  portions  of  thii  country.  Nortk 
r  tbt  4S^  a  light  •aodyaoil  u  periMi|it  imftiablt  aa  waiver  and  eaitiM; 
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rising  out  of  it  to  attack  the  fruit,  foliage,  or  branches  of  tlw 
tree. 

Such  are  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  a  light  sandy  soil ; 
and,  in  thoroughly  examining  many  of  the  fruit  gardens  of 
the  middle  states  the  last  few  seasons,  we  could  not  fail  to  b^ 
struck  with  the  fact  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  where  a  variety 
of  fruit  was  unusually  liable  to  disease,  to  blight^  or  to  the  at- 
tacks 01  certain  fruit-destroying  insects,  as  the  curculio,  the  treee 
thetnsel  /es  were  on  sandy  soils ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  and  fre- 
quently ill  the  same  neighbourhood,  the  same  sorts  were  grow- 
ing luxuriantly  and  bearing  abundant  crops,  where  the  soil  was  a 
rather  airong  loam.*  For  a  few  years,  the  growth  and  produc 
tivenesb  of'  the  trees  upon  sandy  soil,  is  all  that  can  be  desired ; 
but  the  trees  are  shorter  lived  and  sooner  fall  into  decay  than 
where  ihe  soil  is  stronger.  If  there  is  any  exception  to  this 
rule,  ii  IS  only  in  the  case  of  the  Peach,  and  judging  from  the 
superiour  flavour  of  this  fruit  on  stronger  soils,  we  are  inclined 
to  douiic  the  value  of  the  exception  even  here. 

Crtavelly  loams  are  frequently  much  better  adapted  for  or- 
chards than  sandy,  especially  where  the  loam  is  of  a  strong 
quality,  and  the  gravel  is  not  in  excess  ;  and  the  hardier  fruits 
usually  do  well  on  this  kind  of  soil. 

Strong  hams,  by  which  we  mean  a  loam  with  only  just  a 
sufficient  portion  of  sand  to  make  it  easily  worked,  are  on  the 
whole  by  far  the  best  for  fruit  gardens  in  this  country.  A  strong 
loam  is  usually  a  deep  soil,  and  affords  during  the  whole  heat  of 
summer,  a  proper  supply  of  moisture  and  nourishment  to  th<* 
roots  of  trees.  Fruit  trees  do  not  come  into  a  bearing  state  so 
soon  in  a  strong  as  in  a  sandy  loam,  because  the  growth  of 
wood  is  more  vigorous,  and  fruit  buds  are  not  so  soon  formed  ; 
but  they  bear  larger  crops,  are  much  less  liable  to  many  diseasr^s, 
and  their  longevity  is  much  greater.  The  largest  and  most 
productive  orchards  of  the  apple  and  pear  in  this  country  are 
upon  soils  of  this  kind. 

Clayey  loams  are,  when  well  drained,  and  when  the  clay  is 
not  in  excess,  good  fruit  soils — they  are  usually  strong  and  deep 
soils  though  rather  heavy  and  difficult  to  work.  7*rees  that  will 
flourish  on  these  soils  such  as  the  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum, 
and  Apricot,  usually  are  very  free  from  disease,  or  insects,  and 
bear  large  crops.  In  a  moist  climate,  like  that  of  England, 
fruit  trees  on  a  clayey  loam  would  die  of  canker,  brought  on  iy 
the  excessive  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  soil,  but  such  is 

*  Afl  an  iiwHuice  in  pointy  the  owner  of  one  of  the  moet  highly  culdvated  gar 
4iBaa  in  the  viftmity  of  Buston  wm  showing  it,  in  despair,  some  trees  of  the  Seekel 
pear  upon  which  he  eouid  no  longer  get  good  crops,  or  fiiir  fruit,  and  lamenting  tlia 
aegenavcy  of  the  sort  The  next  4a/  we  saw  in  a  neighbouring  mden  beauiuAil 
crops  of  this  pear  growing  with  the  least  possible  cars.  The  garaen  in  tbt  fim 
a  Ul^  swi4y  Iqpin;  |n  the  second,  a  sboog  lotni. 
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not  the  ease  under  the  high  and  warm  temperature  of  our  sum. 

mars.  The  finest,  largest,  and  most  productive  Flums  and  Pears 
within  our  knowledge,  grow  in  sites  on  the  North  river,  when 
the  soil  is  a  stiff  clayey  loam,  almost  approaching  a  clay« 
Those  fruits  that  on  light  sandy  soils  are  almost  worthless  from 
their  liability  to  disease,  and  the  attacks  of  insects,  are  here 
surprisingly  luxuriant  and  fruitful. 

It  is,  however,  well  to  remark,  that  some  varieties  of  fruit, 
perhaps  from  the  circumstances  of  their  origin,  succeed  better 
on  sandy  soils  than  any  other ;  thus  the  Newtown  pippin  will 
only  arrive  at  perfection  in  a  strong  loam,  i^hile  the  Yellow  Bell, 
flower  is  finer  when  grown  on  a  sandy  soil.  But  these  are  ex. 
ceptions  to  all  rules,  and  what  we  have  already  stated,  as  to  the 
relative  quality  of  soils,  will  apply  pretty  generally  to  the  whole 
of  this  country  south  of  the  Mohawk  river ;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  calcareous  soils,  of  whatever  texture,  are  better  than  soils 
of  the  same  quality  where  no  limestone  is  present. , 

Trenching  is  the  most  complete  method  of  improving  a  soil 
too  sandy,  when  the  subsoil  below  is  of  a  loamy  or  clayey  na- 
ture. Deep  subsoil  ploughing,  by*bringing  up  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  stratum  below,  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  When 
the  subsoil  of  a  sandy  soil  is  sand  or  gravel,  the  surface  can  only 
be  improved  by  top  dressings,  or  the  application  of  manures. 
Top-dressing  with  clay  is  the  most  simple  means  of  changing  the 
nature  of  such  a  soil,  and  it  is  surprising  how  moderate  a  quan- 
tity  of  clay  will  give  a  closer  texture  to  light  sandy  soils.  In 
manuring  such  soils,  we  may  greatly  improve  their  nature  as 
well  as  condition,  by  using  composts  of  peat  or  bog  earth,  swamp 
muck,  or  river  mud,  instead  of  common  barn-yard  or  stable 
manure.  The  former  are  npt  only  more  permanent  and  better 
as  manures  for  fruit  trees,  but  they  gradually  consolidate  and 
improve  the  whole  texture  of  the  soil. 

Indeed  no  fruit  garden,  where  'the  soil  is  not  naturally  deep 
and  rich,  is  in  perjeci  condition  for  planting  trees,  unless  the 
soil  has  been  well  trenched  two  spades  in  depth.  This  creates 
a  matrix  for  the  roots,  so  deep  and  permanent,  that  they  retain 
their  vigour  and  luxuriance  through  the  droughts  of  summer, 
and  continue  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  health  and  produo- 
tiveness. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  precise  rules  as  to  aspect.  We  have 
seen  fine  fruit  gardens  here  in  all  aspects.  Perhaps  the  very 
best  aspect,  on  the  whole,  is  a  gentle  slope  to  the  southwest,  be* 
cause  in  such  positions  the  trees,  when  in  blossom,  are  somewhat 
protected  from  the  bad  effects  of  a  morning  sun  after  spring 
frosts.  But,  to  remedy  this  more  perfectly,  it  is  sometimes  the 
practice  to  plant  on  the  north  sides  of  hills,  and  this  is  an  efieo« 
tual  way  where  early  frosts  are  fatal,  and  where  the  season  is 
1(mg  and  warm  enough  to  ripen  the  fruit  in  any  exposure.    A 
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Que  soath  slope,  is,  south  of  New-York,  frequently  found  too 
warm  fi>r  many  fruit  trees,  in  soils  that  are  light  and  dry. 

Deep  vallies,  with  small  streams  of  water,  are  the  worst  situ. 
ations  for  fruit  trees,  as  the  cold  air  settles  down  in  these  valliea 
in  a  calm  frosty  night,  and  huds  and  blossoms  are  very  frequently 
destroyed.  We  know  a  rich  and  fertile  valley  of  this  kind  in 
Connecticut  where  the  Cherry  will  scarcely  grow,  and  a  crop  of 
the  Apple,  or  the  Pear,  is  not  obtained  once  in  ten  years ;  while 
the  adjacent  hill  tops  and  high  country,  a  couple  or  three  miles 
distant,  yield  abundant  crops  annually.  On  the  other  hand  the 
borders  of  large  rivers,  as  the  Hudson,  or  of  some  of  our  large 
inland  lakes,  are  the  most  favourable  situations  for  fruit  trees,  as 
the  climate  is  rendered  milder  by  large  bodies  of  water.  In  the 
garden  where  we  write,  a  fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  Hudson,  we 
have  frequently  seen  ice  formed  during  the  night,  of  the  thick- 
ness  of  a  dollar,  when  the  blossoms  of  the  Apricot  were  fully 
expanded,  without  doing  the  least  harm  to  that  tender  fruit. 
This  is  owing  to  the  slight  fog  rising  from  the  river  in  the  morn- 
ing, which,  softening  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  dissolving  gradually 
the  frost,  prevents  the  injurious  effects  of  sudden  thawing.  At 
the  same  time,  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  shores,  this  fruit  will 
oflen  be  quite  destroyed.  In  short,  the  season  on  the  lower  half 
of  the  Hudson,  may,  from  the  ameliorating  influence  of  the  river, 
be  said  to  be  a  month  longer — a  fortnight  earlier  in  spring,  and 
later  in  autumn,  than  in  the  same  latitude  a  few  miles  distant ; 
and  crops  of  the  more  tender  fruits  are,  therefore,  much  more 
certain  on  the  banks  of  large  rivers  or  lakes,  than  in  inland  dis- 
tricts of  the  same  climate. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

G£N£RAL  BEMARKS  ON   mSBCTS. 


Thb  insects  injurious  to  fruit  trees  are  numerous,  and  to 
combat  them  successfully  requires  a  minute  acquaintance  with 
their  character  and  habits.  While  considering  the  culture  of 
each  class  of  fruit  in  the  succeeding  pages,  we  shall  point  out 
the  habits,  and  suggest  means  of  destroying  the  most  important 
vf  these  insects  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  we  wish  to  call  attention 
to  some  general  practical  hints  on  this  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  fruit  grower  the  importance  of  watching  carefully* 
and  making  an  early  attack,  upon  every  species  of  insect.  It 
b  only  necessary  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  astonishing  rapid* 
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ity  with  which  many  kinds  of  insects  increase,  if  allowed  to 
get  well  established  in  a  garden,  to  become  fully  aware  of  this. 
The  common  caterpillars  are  the  young  of  moths  or  butterflies, 
and  that  careful  observer  of  the  habits.of  insects,  Dr.  Harris, 
says  as  each  female  lays  from  two  to  five  hundred  eggs,  a  thou- 
sand moths  or  butterflies  will,  on  the  average,  produce  three 
hundred  thousand  caterpillars  ;  if  one  half  this  number,  whr.n 
arrived  at  maturity,  are  females,  they  will  give  forty-five  millions 
of  caterpillars  in  the  second,  and  six  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  in  the  third  generation.*  To  take  another  ex- 
ample the  aphides,  or  plant  lice,  which  are  frequently  seen  in 
great  numbers  on  the  tender  shoots  of  fruit  trees  have  an  almost 
incredibly  prolific  power  of  increase, — the  investigations  of 
Reaumur  having  shown  that  one  individual,  in  five  generations, 
may  become  the  progenitor  of  nearly  six  thousand  millions  of 
descendants.  With  such  surprising  powers  of  propagation, 
were  it  not  for  the  havoc  caused  among  insects  by  various  species 
preying  upon  each  other,  by  birds,  and  other  animals,  and  espe- 
pecially  by  unfavourable"  seasons,  vegetation  would  soon  be  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  them.  As  it  is,  the  orchards  and  gardens  of 
careless  and  slovenly  cultivators  are  often  overrun  by  them,  and 
many  of  the  finest  crops  suffer  great  injury,  or  total  loss  from 
the  want  of  a  little  timely  care. 

In  all  well  managed  plantations  of  fruit,  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  any  injurious  insect,  it  will  be  immediately  seized  upon 
and  destroyed.  A  few  moments,  in  the  first  stage  of  insect  life — 
at  the  first  birth  of  the  new  colony — will  do  more  to  rid  us  for 
the  season,  of  that  species,  than  whole  days  of  toil  after  the  mat- 
ter  has  been  so  long  neglected  that  the  enemy  has  become  well 
established.  We  know  how  reluctant  all,  but  the  experienced 
grower,  are  to  set  about  eradicating  what  at  first  seems  a  thing 
of  such  trifling  consequence.  But  such  persons  should  consider 
that  whether  it  is  done  at  first,  or  a  fortnight  /ifter,  is  frequently 
the  diflTerence  between  ten  and  ten  thousand.  A  very  little  time, 
regularly  devoted  to  the  extirpation  of  noxious  insects,  will  keep 
a  large  place  quite  free  from  them.  We  know  a  very  large 
garden,  filled  with  trees,  and  always  remarkably  free  from  insect 
ravages,  which,  while  those  even  in  its  vicinity  suffer  greatly,  is 
thus  preserved,  by  half  an  hour's  examination  of  the  whole  pre- 
mises  two  days  in  the  week  during  the  growing  season.  This 
is  made  early  in  the  morning,  the  best  time  for  the  j  urpose,  as 
the  insects  are  quiet  while  the  dew  is  yet  upon  the  leaves,  and 
whole  races,  yet  only  partially  developed,  may  be  swept  off*  in  a 
single  moment.  In  default  of  other  more  rapid  expedients,  the 
old  mode  of  hand-picking,  and  crushing  or  burring,  is  the  safest 
and  surest  that  can  be  adopted 

*  For  much  valuable  information  on  tho  habits  of  insects  injuriotis  tovegetalioiit 
we  the  TreatiM  on  the  Irsects  of  Massachiuetts,  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Haiiis,  Cambridgei 
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For  practical  purposes,  the  numerous  insects  mfesting  fruit 
trees  may  be  divided  into  four  classes ;  1st,  those  which  for  a 
time  harbour  in  the  ground  and  may  be  attacked  in  the  soil ;  2d, 
winged  and  other  species,  which  may  be  attacked  among  the 
branches ;  3d,  aphides,  or  plant  lice  which  infest  the  young 
•hoots  ;  4th,  moths,  and  all  night>flying  insects. 

Insects,  the  larva  or  grubs  of  which  harbour  in  the  ground  during 
a  certain  season,  as  the  curculio  or  plum- weevil,  are  ail  mora 
or  less  affected  by  the  application  of  common  salt  as  a  top  dress- 
ing. On  a  larger  scale — in  farm  crops — the  ravages  of  the 
cut- worm  are  frequently  prevented  by  sowing  three  bushels  of 
salt  to  the  acre,  and  we  have  seen  it  applied  to  all  kinds  of  fruit 
grounds  with  equal  success.  Salt  seems  to  be  strongly  disagree. 
able  to  nearly  all  this  class  of  insects,  and  the  grubs  perish, 
where  even  a  small  quantity  has  for  two  «r  three  seasons  been 
applied  to  the  soil.  In  a  neighbourhood  where  the  peach  worm 
usually  destroys  half  the  peach  trees,  and  where  whole  crops  of 
the  plum  are  equally  a  victim  to  the  plum- weevil,  we  have  seen 
the  former  preserved  in  the  healthiest  condition  by  an  annual 
application  of  a  small  handful  of  coarse  salt  about  the  collar  of 
the  tree  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  and  the  latter,  made  to 
hold  abundant  crops,  by  a  top  dressing  applied  every  spring  of 
packing  salt,  at  the  rate  of  a  quart  to  the  surface  occupied  by 
the  roots  of  every  full  grown  tree. 

Salt,  being  a  powerful  agent,  must  be  applied  for  this  purpose 
with  caution  and  judgment.  In  small  quantities  it  promotes 
the  verdure  and  luxuriance  of  fruit  trees,  while  if  applied 
very  frequently,  or  too  plentifully)  it  will  certainly  cause  the 
death  of  any  tree.  Two  or  three  j'^ears  top-dressing  in  moderate 
quantity  will  usually  be  found  sufficient  to  drive  away  these  in- 
sects, and  then  the  application  need  only  be  repeated  once  in  two 
or  three  seasons.  Any  coarse,  refuse  salt  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  packing  salt  is  preferable  to  that  of  finer  quality,  as  it 
dissolves  slowly  by  the  action- of  the  atmosphere. 

In  the  winged  state,  most  small  insects  may  either  be  driven 
away  by  powerful  odours,  or  killed  by  strong  decoctions  of  to 
bacco,  or  a  wash  of  diluted  whale-oil  or  other  strong  soap.  At- 
tention has  but  recently  been  called  to  the  repugnance  of  all  in- 
sects,  to  strong  odours,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  before 
a  long  time,  it  will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  pre- 
rf^nting  the  attacks  of  most  insects  by  means  of  strong  smell- 
ing  liquids  or  odourous  substances.  The  moths  that  attack  furs, 
as  every  one  knows,  are  driven  away  by  pepper-corns  or  tobacco, 
and  should  future  experiments  prove  that  at  certain  seasons, 
when  our  trees  are  most  likely  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  we  may 
expel  tl^era  by  hanging  bottles  or  rags  filled  with  strong  smelling 
liquids  in  our  trees,  it  will  certainly  be  a  very  simple  and  cosy 
way  of  ridding  ourselves  of  them.     The  brown  scale,  a  trouble* 
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iorne  enemy  of  the  orange  tree,  it  Is  stated  in  the  Crardener^M 
Chronicle  have  been  destroyed  by  hanging  plants  of  the  common 
chamomile  among  its  branches.  The  odour  of  the  coal  tar  of 
gas  works  is  exceedingly  oiTensive  to  some  insects  injurious 
to  iruits,  and  it  has  been  found  to  drive  away  the  wire  worm, 
and  other  grubs  that  attack  the  roots  of  plants.  Tlie  vapour  of 
oil  of  turpentine  is  fatal  to  wasps,  and  that  of  tobacco  smoke  to 
the  green  fly.  Little  as  yet  is  certainly  known  respecting  the 
exact  power  of  the  various  smells  in  deterring  insects  from  at 
tacking  trees.  What  we  do  know,  however,  gives  us  reason  to 
believe  that  much  may  be  hoped  firom  experiments  made  with  a 
variety  of  pow^erful  smelling  substances. 

Tobacco  wcUer,  and  diluted  whale  oil  soap,  are  the  two  most 
ei&cient  remedies  for  all  the  small  insects  which  feed  upon  the 
young  shoots  and  leaves  of  plants.  Tobacco  water  is  made  by 
boiimg  tobacco  leaves,  or  the  refuse  stems  and  stalks  of  the  to 
bacco  shops.  A  large  pot  is  crowded  full  of  them,  and  then 
Ailed  up  with  water,  which  is  boiled  till  a  strong  decoction  is 
made.  This  is  applied  to  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  with  a 
syringe,  or,  when  the  trees  are  growing  in  nursery  rows,  with  ft 
common  white- wash  brush  ;  dipping  the  latter  in  the  liquid  and 
shaking  it  sharply  over  extremities  or  the  infested  part  of  each 
tree.  This,  or  the  whale  oil  soap,  suds,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  will 
kill  every  species  of  plant  lice,  and  nearly  all  other  small  insects 
to  which  younff  fruit  trees  are  subject. 

The  wash  oi  whale  oil  soap  is  made  by  mixing  two  pounds  of 
this  soap,  which  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  strongest  kinds,  with 
iifleen  gslloas  of  water.  This  mixture  is  applied  to  the  leaves 
and  stems  c^  plants  with  a  syringe,  or  in  any  other  convenient 
mode,  and  there  are  few  of  the  smaller  insects  that  are  not  de- 
sroyed  or  driven  away  by  it.  The  merit  of  this  mixture  be- 
longs to  Mr.  David  Haggerston,  of  Boston,  who  first  applied  it 
with  great  success  to  the  rose  slug,  and  received  the  premium  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  for  its  discovery.  When 
this  soap  cannot  be  obtained,  a  good  substitute  may  be  made  by 
turning  into  soap  the  lees  of  common  oil  casks,  by  the  applica* 
tion  of  potash  and  water  in  the  usual  way. 

Molhs  and  other  insects  which  fiy  at  night  are  destroyed  in 
large  numbers  by  the  following  mode,  first  discovered  by  Victor 
\.douin,  of  France.  A  flat  saucer  or  vessel  is  set  on  the  ground 
in  which  is  placed  a  light,  partially  covered  with  a  common  bell 
glass  besmeared  with  oil.  All  the  small  moths  are  directly  at- 
tracted by  the  light,  fly  towards  it,  and,  in  their  attempts  to  get 
at  the  light,  are  either  caught  by  the  glutinous  sides  of  the  bell 
glass,  or  fall  into  the  basin  of  oil  beneath,  and  in  either  case 
Boon  perish.  M.  Adouin  applied  this  to  the  destruction  of  the 
pyraUs^  a  moth,  that  is  very  troublesome  in  the  French  vine- 
yards  ;  with  two  hundred  of  these  lights  Ia  a  vineyard  of  fi>ai 
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ftcies,  and  in  a  single  niglit,  30,000  moths  were  killed  and  found 
dead  on  or  about  the  vessels.  By  continuing  his  process  through 
the  season,  it  was  estimated  that  he  had  destroyed  female  moths 
sufficient  to  have  produced  a  progeny  of  over  a  million  of  cater- 
pillars. In  our  orchard;,  myriads  of  insects  may  be  destroyed 
by  lighting  small  bonfiies  of  shavings,  or  any  refuse  brush  ;  and 
in  districts  where  the  apples  are  much  worm-eaten,  if  repeated 
two  or  three  nights  at  the  proper  season,  this  is  a  very  efficient 
and  cheap  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  moth  which  causes  so  much 
mischief.  Dr.  Harris,  knowing  how  important  it  is  to  destroy 
the  caterpillar  in  the  moth  state,  has  recommended  flambeaux, 
made  of  tow  wound  round  a  stake  and  dipped  in  tar,  to  be 
stuck  in  the  fruit  garden  at  night  and  lightea.  Thousands  of 
moths  will  find  a  speedy  death,  even  in  the  short  time  which 
these  flambeaux  are  burning.  The  melon-bug  may  be  extirpated 
by  myriads,  in  the  same  way. 

A  simple  and  most  eflectual  mode  of  ridding  the  fruit  garden 
of  insects  of  every  description,  which  we  recommend  as  a  gene- 
ral extirpator,  suited  to  all  situations,  is  the  following.  Take  a 
number  of  common  bottles,  the  wider  mouthed  the  better,  and 
fill  them  about  half  full  of  a  mixture  of  water,  molasses,  and 
vinegar.  Suspend  these  among  the  branches  of  trees,  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  garden.  In  a  fortnight  they  will  be  found 
full  of  dead  insects,  of  every  description  not  too  large  to  enter  the 
bottles — ^wasps,  flies,  beetles,  slugs,  grubs,  and  a  great  variety  of 
others.  The  bottles  must  now  be  emptied,  and  the  liquid  re- 
newed. A  zealous  amateur  of  our  acquaintance,  caught  last 
season  in  this  way,  more  than  three  bushels  of  insects  of  various 
kinds ;  and  what  is  more  satisfactory,  preserved  his  garden  al- 
most entirely  against  their  attacks  in  any  shape.   ' 

The  assistance  of  birds  in  destroying  insects  should  be  duly 
estimated  by  the  fruit-grower.  The  quantity  of  eggs  and  in- 
sects in  various  states,  devoured  annually  by  birds,  when  they 
are  encouraged  in  gardens,  is  truly  surprising.  It  is  true  that 
one  or  two  species  of  these,  as  the  ring-tail,  annoy  us  by  prey- 
ing upcrfi  the  earlier  cherries,  but  even  taking  this  into  account, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  we  can  much  better  spare  a  rea- 
sonable share  of  a  few  fruits,  than  dispense  with  the  good  ser- 
vices of  birds  in  ridding  us  of  an  excess  of  insects. 

The  most  serviceable  birds  are  the  common  sparrows,  the 
wren,  the  red-breast,  and,  in  short,  most  of  the  birds  of  this  class. 
All  these  birds  should  be  encouraged  to  build  nests  and  inhabit 
the  fruit  garden,  and  this  may  most  eflectually  be  done  by  not 
allowing  a  gun  to  be  fired  within  its  boundaries.  The  introduc- 
tion  of  hedges  or  live  fences,  greatly  promotes  the  domestication 
of  birds,  as  they  afford  an  admirable  shelter  for  theii  nests.  Our 
own  gardens  are  usually  much  more  free  from  insects  than  those 
a  mile  or  two  distant,  and  we  attribute  this  in  part  to  our  practi^^n 
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of  encouraging  birds,  and  to  the  thorn  and  arbor  vlloe  hcuges 
growing  here,  and  which  are  greatly  resorted  to  by  those  of  the 
feathered  tribe  which  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  insect  race. 
Among  animals,  the  toad  and  the  bat  are  great  insect  destroy- 
ers. The  common  bat  lives  almost  entirely  upon  them,  and 
in  its  evening  sallies  devours  a  great  number  of  moths,  beetles, 
veevils,  etc. ;  and  the  toad  quietly  makes  way  with  numberless 
smaller  insects. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
THE  APPLE. 


Pynu  Ml  vf.  L,    Romvem,  of  botanists. 
Fomtmar,  Ckf  tlie  FVench ;  A^e&aum,  Genp^tn ;  A^d,  Dutch ;  Mdo  porno,  Itafisu , 

■nd  JfontOKo,  SpaniM. 

Thb  Apple  is  the  world-renowned  fruit  of  temperate  climates. 
From  the  most  remote  periods  it  has  been  the  subject  of  praise 
among  writers  and  poets,  and  the  old  mythologies  all  endow  ita 
fruit  with  wonderful  virtues.  The  allegorieal  tree  of  know, 
ledge  bore  apples,  and  the  celebrated  golden  fruit  of  the  or. 
chards  of  Hesperus,  guarded  by  the  sleepless  dragon  which  it 
was  one  of  the  triumphs  of  Hercules  to  slay,  were  also  apples, 
according  to  the  (dd  legends.  Among  the  heathen  gods  of  the 
north,  there  were  apples  fabled  to  possess  the  power  of  confer, 
ring  immortality,  which  were  carefully  watched  over  by  the 
goddess  Id  una,  and  kept  for  the  especial  dessert  of  the  gods  who 
felt  themselves  growing  old  !  As  the  mistletoe  grew  chiefly  on 
the  apple  and  the  oak,  the  former  tree  was  looked  upon  with 
great  respect  and  reverence  by  the  ancient  Druids  of  Britain, 
and  even  to  this  day,  in  some  parts  of  England,  the  antique  cus< 
tom  of  saluting  the  apple  trees  in  the  orchards,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  good  crop  the  next  year,  still  lingers  among  the 
farmers  of  portions  of  Devonshire  and  Herefordshire.  This 
odd  ceremony  consists  of  saluting  the  tree  with  a  portion  of  die 
contents  of  a  wassail  bowl  of  cider,  with  a  toast  in  it,  by  pouring 
a  little  of  the  cider  alK>ut  the  roots,  and  even  hanging  a  bit  of  the 
toast  on  the  branches  of  the  most  barren,  the  farmer  and  his 
men  dancing  in  a  circle  round  the  tree,  and  singing  rude  songs 
like  the  following : 

"  Here's  to  Ihee,  old  apple  tree, 
Whence  tliou  majrst  buU.  and  whence  thoa  mayst  hlf  tr; 
And  wlience  thou  mayst  bear  apples  enow. 
Hats  full !  capR  full— 
Busliels  aiid  farksfull ! 
Hu/*a!" 
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The  species  of  crab  from  which  all  our  sorts  of  Apples  bars 
originated,  is  wild  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  There  are  indeed 
two  or  three  kinds  of  wild  crab  belonging  to  this  country ;  as  the 
PyrtLS  coronariay  or  sweet  scented  crab,  with  fruit  about  an  inch 
in  diameter  grows  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  ;  and  the 
wild  crab  of  Oregon,  P.  rivularis,  bearing  a  reddish  yellow  fruit 
about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  which  the  Chenook  Indians  use  as  an 
article  of  food  ;  yet  none  of  our  cultivated  varieties  of  apple 
hav^  oeen  raised  from  these  native  crabs,  but  from  seeds  of  the 
a^.cies  brought  here  by  the  colonists  from  Europe. 

The  Apple  tree  is,  however,  most  perfectly  naturalized  in 
America,  and  in  the  northern  and  middle  portions  of  the  United 
States  succeeds  as  well,  or,  as  we  believe,  better  than  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  The  most  celebrated  apples  of  Germany  and  the 
north  of  Europe,  are  not  superiour  to  many  of  the  varieties  ori- 
ginated  here,  and  the  American  or  Newtown  Pippin  is  now 
pretty  generally  admitted  to  be  the  finest  apple  in  the  world. 
No  better  proof  of  the  perfect  adaptation  of  our  soil  and  climate 
to  this  tree  can  be  desired,  than  the  seemingly  spontaneous  pro- 
duction of  such  varieties  as  this,  the  Baldwin,  the  Spitzenburg 
or  the  Swaar — all  fruits  of  delicious  flavour  and  great  beauty 
of  appearance. 

The  Apple  is  usually  a  very  hardy  and  rather  slow  growing 
fruit  tree,  with  a  low  spreading,  rather  irregular  head,  and  bears 
an  abundance  of  white  blossoms  tinged  with  red.  In  a  wild 
state  it  is  very  long-lived,  but  the  finest  garden  sorts  usually  live 
about  fifty  or  eighty  years ;  though  by  proper  care,  they  may  be 
kept  healthy  and  productive  much  longer.  Although  the  apple 
generally  ^rms  a  tree  of  medium  "growth,  there  are  many  speci- 
mens in  this  country  of  enormous  size.  Among  others  we  re- 
collect two  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Hall  of  Raynham,  Rhode 
Island,  which,  ten  years  ago,  were  130  years  old  ;  the  trunk  of 
oneof  these  trees  then  measured,  at  one  foot  from  the  ground,  thir- 
teen feet  two  inches,  and  the  other  twelve  feet  two  inches.  The 
trees  bore  that  season  about  thirty  or  forty  bushels,  but  in  the 
year  1780  they  tt^ether  bore  one  hundred  and  cwie  bushels  of 
apples.  In  Duxbury,  Plymouth  county,  Msuss.,  is  a  tree  which 
In  its  girth  measures  twelve  feet  five  inches,  and  which  has 
yielded  in  a  single  season  121^  bushels. 

Uses  of  the  apple.  No  fruit  is  more  universally  liked  or 
generally  used  than  the  apple.  It  is  exceedingly  wholesome, 
and,  medicinally,  is  considered  cooling,  and  laxative,  and  useful 
In  all  inflammatory  diseases.  The  fine.«rt  sorts  are  much  es- 
teemed for  the  dessert,  and  the  little  care  required  in  its  culture, 
renders  it  the  most  abundant  of  all  fruits  in  temperate  climates, 
As  the  earliest  sorts  ripen  about  the  last  of  June,  and  the  latest 
can  be  preserved  until  that  season,  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
fruit  in  perfection  the  whole  year.     Besides  its  merits  for  the 
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dessert)  the  value  of  the  apple  is  still  greater  for  the  kitchen, 
and  in  sauces,  pies,  tarts,  preserves,  and  jellies,  and  roasted  and 
boiled,  this  iruit  is  the  constant  and  invaluable  resource  of  the 
kitchen.  Apple  hutLer^  made  by  stewing  pared  and  sliced  swee* 
apples  in  new  cider  until  the  whole  is  soft  and  pulpy,  is  a  com- 
mon  and  excellent  article  of  ibod  in  many  farmers^  families,  and 
is  frequently  made  by  the  barrel,  in  Connecticut.  In  France, 
nearly  the  same  preparation  is  formed  by  simmering  apples  in 
new  wine,  until  the  whole  becomes  a  sort  of  marmalade,  which 
is  called  RaisitU,  The  juice  of  the  apple  unfermented,  is,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  boiled  down  till  it  becomes  molasses. 
When  fermented  it  forms  cider,  and  if  this  is  car^ully  made 
from  the  best  cider  apples,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  wine  ^  in  lact 
many  hundreds  of  barrels,  of  the  cider  of  New  Jersey,  have 
been  manufactured  in  a  single  year,  into  an  imitation  Cham- 
pagne, which  is  scarcely  distinguished  by  many  from  that  made 
from  the  grape. 

Dried  apples  are  also  a  considerable  article  of  commerce. 
Farmers  usually  pare  and  quarter  them  by  hand,  and  dry  them 
in  the  sun  ;  but  those  who  pursue  it  as  a  matter  of  trade  pare 
them  by  machinery,  and  dry  them  slowly  in  ovens.  They  are 
then  packed  in  bags  or  barrels,  and  are  used  either  at  home,  in 
sea  stsres,  or  are  exported. 

In  perfumery,  the  pulp  of  this  fruit,  mixed  intimately  with 
lard,  forms  pomatum.  The  wood  is  employed,  for  lasts,  and  for 
other  purposes  by  turners ;  and  being  fine  grained  and  com- 
pact is  sometimes  stained  black,  and  used  for  ebony,  by  cabinet 
makers. 

The  quality  of  an  apple  is  always  judged  of  by  the  use  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied.  A  table  or  dessert  apple  of  the  finest 
quality  should  be  of  medium  size,  regular  forip  and  fine  colour ; 
and  the  flesh  should  be  fine-grained,  crisp,  or  tender,  and  of  a 
sprightly  or  rich  flavour,  and  aroma.  Very  iaige  sized,  or  coarse 
apples  are  only  admired  by  persons  who  have  little  knowledge 
of  the  true  criterion  of  excellence.  Apples  for  kitchen  use 
should  have  the  property  of  cooking  evenly  into  a  tender  pulpy 
consistence,  and  z.Te  generally  acid  in  flavour ;  and,  although 
there  are  many  good  cooking  apples  unfit  for  the  table,  many 
sorts,  as  the  Fall  Pippin  and  the  Greening,  are  excellent  for 
both  purposes.  To  this  we  may  add  that  for  the  common  apple- 
sauce made  by  farmers  a  high  flavoured  sweet  apple,  which  boils 
somewhat  firm,  is  preferred,  as  this  is  generally  made  with  cider. 
The  very  common  use  made  of  this  cheap  preserve  at  the  north 
and  west,  and  the  recent  practice  of  fattening  bogs,  horses,  and 
other  an  mals  upon  sweet  apples,  accounts  for  the  much  greater 
number  of  varieties  of  sweet  apples  hel  i  in  esteem  here  than  in 
any  other  country.  In  fact,  so  excellent  has  the  saccharine  mat- 
ter of  the  apple  been  found  for  this  purpose,  that  whole  orofaardf 
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of  sweet  applesarefreqtiently  planted  here  for  the  purposes  of  fiitr 
bening  swine  and  cattle,  which  are  allowed  to  run  at  large  in  them. 

Cider  apples  are  varieties  frequently  useless  for  any  other 
purpose.  The  best  for  this  purpose  are  rather  tough,  piquant, 
and  astringent ;  their  juice  has  a  high  specific  qualit}'',  and  they 
ftre  usually  great  bearers ;  as  the  Harrison,  the  Red  Streak,  and 
the  Virginia  Crab. 

Propagatton*.  The  apple  for  propagation  is  usually  raised 
from  seeds  obtained  from  the  pomace  of  the  cider  mills,  and  a 
preference  is  always  given  to  that  from  thrifty  young  orchards. 
These  are  sown  in  autumn,  in  broad  drills,  in  good  mellow  soil, 
and  they  remain  in  the  seed  buds,  attention  being  paid  to  keep- 
ing  the  soil  loose  and  free  from  weeds,  from  one  to  three  years, 
according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil.  When  the  seedlings- are 
a  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  they  should 
be  taken  up,  in  the  spring  or  autumn,  their  tap  roots  shortened, 
and  then  planted  in  nursery  rows,  one  foot  apart  and  three  to 
four  feet  between  the  rows.  If  the  plants  are  thrifty,  and  the  soil 
good,  they  may  be  budded  the  following  autumn,  within  three  or 
Smr  inches  of  the  ground,  and  this  is  the  most  speedy  mode  of 
obtaining  strong,  straight,  thrifty  plants.  Grafting  is  generally 
perform^  when  the  stocks  are  about  half  an  inch  thick ;  and 
for  several  modes  of  performing  it  on  the  apple,  see  the  remarks 
on  grafting  in  a  previous  page.  When  young  trees  are  feeble 
in  the  nursery,  it  is  usual  to  head  them  back  two  thirds  the  length 
of  the  graft,  when  they  are  three  or  four  feet  high,  to  make  them 
throw  up  a  strong  vigorous  shoot. 

Apple  stocks  for  dwarfs  are  raised  by  layers,  as  pointed  out  in 
the  article  on  Layers. 

Apple  trees  for  transplanting  to  orchards  should  be  at  least 
two  years  budded,  and  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  they  should 
have  a  proper  balance  of  head  or  side  branches. 

Soil  and  situation.  The  apple  will  grow  on  a  great  variety 
of  soils,  but  it  seldom  thrives  on  very  dry  sands,  or  soils  satu- 
rated with  moisture.  Its  favourite  soil,  in  all  countries,  is  a 
strong  loam  of  a  calcareous  or  limestone  nature.  A  deep,  strong 
^pravelly,  marly,  or  clayey  loam,  or  a  strong  sandy  loam  on  a 
gravelly  subsoil,  produces  the  greatest  crops,  and  the  highest 
flavoured  fruit,  as  well  as  the  utmost  longevity  of  the  trees. 
Such  a  soil  is  moist  rather  than  dry,  the  most  favourable  con- 
dition for  this  fruit.  Too  damp  soils  may  often  be  rendered  fit 
for  the  apple  by  thorough  draining,  and  too  dry  ones  by  deep 
subsoil  ploughing,  or  trenching,  where  the  subsoil  is  of  a  heavier 
texture.  And  many  apple  orchards  in  New-England  are  very 
flourishing  and  productive  on  soils  so  stony  ana  rock-covered 
^though  naturally  fertile)  as  to  be  unfit  for  any  other  crop.* 

*  BkMviog  nndfi,  iays  Mr.  Coxe,  when  bottoned  on  a  dry  rabetntom,  snl  aided 
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As  regards  site,  ap|^e  orchards  flouri^  best,  in  southern  and 

middle  portions  of  the  country,  on  north  slopes,  and  often  even 
on  ihe  steep  north  sides  of  hills,  where  the  climate  is  hot  and  diy. 
Farther  north  a  southern  or  southeastern  aspect  is  preferable, 
to  ripen  the  crop  and  the  wood  more  perfectly. 

We  may  here  remark  that  almost  every  district  of  the  country 
has  one  or  more  varieties  which,  having  had  its  origin  there, 
leems  also  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  that 
locality.  Thus  the  Newtown  pippin,  and  the  Spitzenbui^h  are 
the  great  apples  of  New- York  ;  the  Baldwin,  and  the  Roxbury 
lliissett,  of  Massachusetts ;  the  Bellfk>wer  and  the  Rambo,  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New- Jersey;  and  the  Peck's  Pleasant  and  the 
Scck-no-further,  of  CJonnecticut ;  and  though  these  apples  are 
cultivated  with  greater  or  less  success  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  yet  nowhere  is  their  flavour  and  productiveness  so 
perfect  as  in  the  best  soils  of  their  native  districts-— excepting  in 
such  other  districts  where  a  sail  ctmUdmng  the  same  ekmenU,  and 
a  corresponding  cUmate  are  also  to  be  found. 

Planting  and  cuiiTiVATioif  op  orchards.  With  the  excep- 
tion  of  a  few  early  and  very  choice  sorts  in  the  fruit  garden,  the 
orchard  is  the  place  for  this  tree,  and  indeed,  when  we  consider 
the  great  value  and  usefulness  of  apples  to  the  fanner,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  no  farm  is  complete  without  a  large  and  well  selected 
apple  orchard. 

The  distance  at  which  the  trees  should  be  planted  in  an  or- 
chard,  depends  upon  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  be  treated. 
When  it  is  desired  finally  to  cover  and  devote  the  whole  ground 
to  the  trees,  thirty  feet  apart  is  the  proper  interval,  but  where  the 
farmer  wishes  to  keep  the  land  between  the  trees  in  gram  and 
grass,  fifty  feet  is  not  too  great  a  distance  in  strong  soils.  Forty 
feet  apart,  however,  is  the  usual  distance  at  which  the  trees  are 
planted  in  orchards. 

Before  transplanting,  the  ground  should  be  well  prepared  for 
the  trees,  as  we  have  insisted  in  a  pnrevious  page,  and  vigo- 
rous healthy  young  trees  should  be  selected  from  the  nurseries. 
As  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  natural  growth,  shape,  and 
size  of  the  various  sorts  of  apple  trees,  those  of  the  same  kmds 
should  be  planted  in  the  rows  tc^ether,  or  near  each  other ;  this 

by  marl  or  meadow  mud,  will  be  found  capable  of  producing  very  fine  apple  trees. 
Gc(n1  cnltiyatioD,  and  a  vystem  of  hieh  manuring,  will  always  remunerate  the  pro 
prit-tur  of  an  orchard,  except  it  be  puuited  on  a  quick£afid  or  a  eold  day;  m  warn 
rails,  no  management  can  prevent  an  early  decay.  One  of  the  most  thiifty  or- 
cliards  I  possess,  was  planted  on  a  blowing  rand « on  which  I  carted  three  thousand 
loads  of  mud  on  ten  acres,  at  an  expense  of  about  twenty-five  dollans  per  acre,  ex- 
clusive of  much  other  manure ;  on  this  land  I  have  raised  good  wheat  and  clover. 
Of  five  rows  of  the  Wine!?ap  apple  planted  upon  it  eight  years  aco,  on  the  snmmiK 
of  a  randy  knoll,  not  one  has  died  out  of  near  an  hundred  trees— all  abundant  hev 
trs  of  laige  and  fair  apples. — View  qf  Fruit  7^eea,  p.  31. 
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Will  not  only  facilitate  culture  and  gathering  the  fruit,  out  wiU 
add  to  the  neatness  and  orderly  appearance  of  the  orchard. 

It  U  an  indispensable  reftdsite,  in  all  young  orchards,  to  keep 
the  ground  mellow  and  loose  by  cullivaiion  ;  at  least  for  the  first 
few  years,  until  the  trees  are  well  established.  Indeed,  of  two 
adjoining  orchards,  one  planted  and  kept  in  grass,  and  the  other 
ploughed  for  the  first  five  years,  there  will  be  an  incredible  dif- 
ference  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Not  o&ly  will  these  trees  show 
rich  dark  luxuriant  foliage,  and  clean  smooth  stems,  while  those 
neglected  will  have  a  starved  and  sickly  look,  but  the  size  of  the 
trees  in  the  cultivated  orchard  will  be  treble  that  of  the  others  at 
the  end  of  this  tiine,  and  a  tree  in  one  will  be  ready  to  bear  an 
abundant  crop,  before  the  other  has  commenced  yielding  a  peck 
of  good  fruit.  Fallow  crops  are  the  best  for  orchards, — ^potatoe^^ 
vines,  buckwheat,  roots,  Indian  com,  and  the  like.  An  occa- 
sional crop  of  grass  or  grain  may  be  taken  ;  but  clover  is  rather 
too  coarse-rooted  and  exhausting  for  a  young  orchard.  When 
this,  or  grass,  is  necessarily  grown  among  young  trees  for  a  year 
or  two,  a  circle  of  three  feet  diameter  shouU  be  kept  loose  by 
digging  every  season  about  the  stem  of  each  tree. 

When  the  least  symptom  of  failure  or  decay  in  a  bearing 
orchard  is  perceived,  the  ground  should  have  a  good  top  dressing 
of  manure,  and  of  marl,  or  mild  lime,  in  alternate  years.  It  is 
folly  to  suppose  that  so  strong  growing  a  tree  as  the  apple,  when 
planted  thickly  in  an  orchard,  will  not,  after  a  few  heavy  crops 
of  fruit,  exhaust  the  soil  of  much  of  its  proper  food.  If  we  de- 
sire our  trees  to  continue  in  a  healthy  bearing  state,  we  should, 
therefore,  manure  them  as  regularly  as  any  other  crop,  and  they 
will  amply  repay  the  expense.  There  is  scarcely  a  farm  where 
the  waste  of  barn-yard  manure, — the  urine,  etc.,  if  properly 
economized  by  mixing  this  animal  excrement  with  the  muck, 
heap— would  not  be  amply  sufiicient  to  keep  the  orchards  in  the 
highest  condition.  And  how  many  moss-covered,  barren  or- 
chards, formerly  very  productive,  do  we  not  everyday  see,  which 
only  require  a  plentiful  new  supply  of  food  in  a  substantial  top- 
dressing,  thorough  scraping  of  the  stems,  and  washing  with 
diluted  soft,  soap,  to  bring"  them  again  into  the  finest  state  of 
vigour  and  productiveness ! 

The  bearing  year  of  the  Apple,  in  common  culture,  only  takes 
place  every  alternate  year,  owing  to  the  excessive  crops  which 
't  usually  produces,  by  which  they  exhaust  most  of  the  organ- 
izable  matter  laid  up  by  the  tree,  which  then  requires  another 
season  to  recover,  and  collect  a  sufficient  supply  again  to  Ibrm 
fruit  buds.  When  ha-f  the  fruit  is  thinned  out  in  a  young  state, 
leaving  only  a  moderate  cmp,  the  apple,  like  other  fruit  trees, 
will  bear  every  year,  as  it  will  also,  if  the  soil  is  kept  in  high 
condition.  The  bearing  year  of  an  apple  tree,  or  a  whole  or- 
-jhard  may  bo  changed  by  picking  off  the  fruit  when  the  treer 
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fint  Aow  g jod  crops,  allowing  it  to  remain  only  on  ite  alter* 
nate  seasons  which  we  wish  to  make  the  bearing  year.* 

Pruning.  The  apple  in  orchards  requires  very  little  prunipi^ 
if  the  trees,  while  the  orchard  is  young,  are  carefully  in- 
spected every  year,  a  little  before  midsummer,  and  all  crossing 
branches  taken  out  while  they  are  small.  When  the  heads  are 
once  properly  adjusted  and  well  balanced,  the  less  the  pruning 
saw  and  knife  are  used  the  better,  and  the  cutting  out  of  dead 
limbs,  and  removal  !>f  such  as  may  interfere  with  others,  or  too 
greatly  crowd  up  the  head  of  the  tree,  is  all  that  an  orchard  will 
usually  require.  But  wherever  a  limb  is  pruned  away,  the  sur- 
face of  the  wound  should  be  neatly  smoothed,  and  if  it  exceeds 
an  inch  in  diameter,  it  should  be  covered  with  the  liquid  shellac 
previously  noticed,  or  brushed  over  with  common  white  lead, 
taking  care  with  the  latter,  not  to  paint  the  bark  also. 

Insbcts.  There  are  three  or  four  insects  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  are  very  destructive  or  injurious  to  this  tree  ;  a 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  which,  is  therefore,  very  important  to 

*  One  of  the  finett  orrhardi  iu  America  it  that  of  Pelham  turn,  at  Ebo|n»,  oa 
the  Hudson.  It  is  no  less  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  high  flavour  of  ks  fruit, 
than  tlie  constant  prodactiveness  of  trees.  The  proprietor,  K.  L.  Pell,  Esq.,  has 
kindty  furnished  iu  with  some  notes  of  iiis  eiperiments  on  fruit  trees,  and  we  sub- 
join the  following  highly  interesting  one  on  the  Apple. 

"  FfM*  several  years  past  I  have  l^en  experimentuiff  on  the  apple,  having  aa  cv- 
ohard  of  2,000  oearing  Newtown  Pippin  trees.  I  found  it  very  unprofiteble  to 
wait  for  what  is  termed  the  *  bearing  year,'  and  it  has  been  my  aim  to  assist  na* 
tore,  BO  as  to  enable  the  trees  to  bear  every  year.  I  have  noticed  that  from  the 
excessive  productiveness  of  this  tree,  it  requires  the  intermediate  year  to  recover 
itself— to  extract  from  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere  the  materials  to  enable  it  to 
produce  again.  This  it  is  not  able  to  do,  unassisted  by  art,  while  it  is  loaded  with 
fruit,  and  the  intervening  year  is  lost ;  if,  however,  the  tree  is  supplied  with  proper 
food  it  will  bear  every  year ;  at  least  such  has  been  the  result  of  my  experiments. 
Three  years  ago,  in  April,  1  scraped  all  the  rough  bark  from  the  stems  of  several 
ttKNiBand  trees  in  my  orchards,  and  washed  aU  toe  trunks  and  limbs  within  reach 
with  soft  soap;  trimmed  out  all  the  branches  that  crossed  each  other,  early  in  June, 
and  painted  the  wounded  part  with  white  lead,  to  exclude  moisture  and  prevent 
di^y.  I  then,  m  the  latter  part  of  the  same  month,  slit  the  bark  by  running  a  sharp 
pomted  knife  from  the  ground  to  the  first  set  of  limbs,  which  prevents  the  tree  frt«n 
oecoming  bark  bound,  and  gives  the  young  wood  an  opportunity  of  expanding.  &i 
July  1  placed  one  peck  of  oyster  shell  lime  under  each  tree,  and  left  it  piled  about 
di0  tnmk  until  November,  durmg  which  time  the  drought  was  excessive.  In  No- 
vember the  lime  was  du^  in  thoroughly.  The  following  year  I  collected  from  these 
trees  1700  barrels  of  fruit,  part  of  which  was  sold  in  New- York  for  four,  and  others 
in  London  for  nine  dollan  per  barrel.  The  cider  made  from  the  refuse,  dalivered 
at  the  mill  two  daw  after  its  manufiu;ture.  I  sold  for  three  dollars  and  three  quar- 
ters per  liarrel  of  32  gallons,  exclusive  of  the  barrel.  In  October  I  manured  these 
trees  with  stable  manure  in  which  Uie  ammonia  had  been  fixed,  and  covered  this 
immediately  with  earth.  The  succeeding  autumn  they  were  literally  bending  to 
the  ground  with  tlie  finest  fruit  I  ever  saw,  while  tlie  other  trees  in  my  orchard  not 
•o  treated  are  quite  barren,  the  last  season  having  been  their  bearing  year.  I  am 
DOW  placing  round  each  tree  one  peck  of  charcotu  dust,  and  propose  in  the  spring 
to  cover  it  from  the  compost  heap. 

My  soil  is  a  strong,  deep,  eaiidy  loam  on  a  gravelly  subsoil.  I  cultivate  my  or^ 
cbani  grounds,  as  if  Uiere  were  no  trees  on  tliem,  ana  raise  grain  of  every  kind  es> 
cept  rye,  whicn  grain  is  so  very  injurious  that  I  believe  thiee  successive  crops  oft 
it  would  destroy  any  orchard  younger  than  twenty  years.  I  raised  la^  year  in 
■a  orchard  containing  20  acres,  trees  18  yean  old,  a  crop  of  Indian  com  whick 
awtimed  140  bodiels  of  aait  to  the  acn." 
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Ike  omhftrdJ9t.    These  are  chiefly  the  bofer,  the  caterpit'ar,  aii# 
the  canker  worm. 

The  apple  Borer  is,  as  we  usually  see  h  n  the  trunks  of  tne 
apple,  quince,  and  thorn  trees,  a  ^shy  white  gvub,  which  enters 
the  tree  at  the  collar,  just  at  the  surfieice  of  the  ground,  wh^re 
the  bark  is  tender,  and  either  girdles  the  tree  or  perforates  it 
through  every  part  of  the  stem,  finally  causing  its  death.  Tht» 
grub  is  the  larva,  of  a  brown  and  white  striped  beetle,  half  an  inch 
long,  {Saperda  bimttixia,)  aiid  it  remains  in  this  grub  state  two 
or  three  years,  coming  out  of  the  tree  in  a  butterfly  form  early  in 
June— flying  in  the  night  only,  from  tree  to  tree  afler  its  food, 
and  Anally  depositing  its  eggs  during  this  and  the  next  month, 
2n  the  collar  of  the  tree. 

The  most  effectual  mode  of  destroying  the  borer,  is  that  of 
killing  it  by  thrusting  a  flexible  wire  as  far  as  possible  into  its 
hole.  Dr.  Harris  recommends  placing  a  bit  of  camphor  in  the 
mouth  of  the  aperture  and  plugging  the  hole  with  soft  ivood. 
But  it  is  always  better  to  prevent  the  attack  of  the  borer,  by 
placing  about  the  trunk,  early  in  the  spring,  a  small  mound  of 
ashes  or  lime ;  and  where  orchards  have  already  become  greatly 
infested  with  this  insect,  the  beetles  may  be  destroyed  by  thou* 
sands,  in  June,  by  building  small  bonflres  of  shavings  in  various 
parts  of  the  orchard.  The  attacks  of  the  borer  on  nursery  trees 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  prevented  by  washing  the  stems  in 
May,  quite  down  to  the  ground  with  a  solution  of  two  pounds  of 
potash  in  eight  quarts  of  water. 

The  Caterpillar  is  a  great  pestilence  in  the  apple  orchard. 
The  species  which  is  most  troublesome  to  our  fruit  trees  (Clisio* 
eampa  americana,)  is  bred  by  a  sort  of  lackey  moth,  different 
from  that  most  troublesome  in  Europe,  but  its  habits  as  a 
caterpillar  are  quite  as  annoying  to  the  orchardist.  The  moth 
of  our  common  caterpillar  is  a  reddish  brown  insect,  whose  ex* 
panded  wings  measure  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  These  moths 
appear  in  great  abundance  in  midsummer,  flying  only  at  night, 
and  oflen  buzzing  about  the  candles  in  our  houses.  In  laying 
their  eggs,  they  choose  principally  the  apple  or  cherry,  and  they 
deposit  thousands  of  small  eggs  about  the  forks  and  extremities 
of  the  young  branches.  The  next  season,  about  the  middle  of 
May,  these  eggs  begin  to  hatch,  and  the  young  caterpillars  in 
myriads,  come  forth  weaving  their  nests  or  tents  ii-  the  fork  of 
the  branches.  If  they  are  allowed  by  the  careless  cultivator  to 
go  on  and  multiply,  as  they  soon  do,  incredibly  fast,  they  will 
in  a  few  seasons, — sometimes  in  a  single  year, — ^increase  to 
such  an  extent  as  almost  to  cover  the  branches.  In  this  cater- 
pillar state  they  live  six  or  ae\en  weeks,  feeding  most  vora- 
ciously upon  the  leaves,  and  often  stripping  whole  trees  of  theii 
Ibliage.  Their  effect  upon  the  tree  at  this  period  of  the  season, 
when  the  leaves  are  most  important  to  the  health  of  the  tree  and 
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the  growth  of  the  fruit,  is  most  deplorable.  The  orop  is  stunted^ 
the  hea)th  of  the  tree  enfeebled,  and,  if  they  are  allowed  to  re- 
main unmolested  for  several  seasons,  they  will  oflen  destroy  iti 
life  or  render  it  exceedingly  decrepid  and  feeble. 

Jo  destroy  the  caterpillar  various  modes  are  adopted.  One  of 
the  most  effectual  is  that  practised  by  Mr.  Pell  in  his  orchards, 
which  is  to  touch  the  nest  with  a  sponge,  attached  to  the  end  of 
a  pole,  and  dipped  in  strong  spirits  of  ammonia ;  the  sponge 
should  be  turned  slowly  round  in  the  nests,  and  every  insect 
coming  in  contact  will  be  instantly  killed.  This  should  be  done 
early  in  the  season.  Or,  they  may  be  brought  down  and  de- 
stroyed with  a  round  brush  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  and  work- 
ed about  in  the  nests.  On  small  trees  they  may  be  stripped  off 
with  the  hand,  and  crushed  under  the  foot ;  and  by  this  plain 
and  simple  mode,  begun  in  time,  with  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  they 
may  in  a  large  orchard  be  most  effectually  kept  under  by  a  few 
mon^^its  daily  labour  of  a  single  man.  As  they  do  not  leave 
their  nests  until  nine  in  the  morning,  the  extirpator  of  caterpil- 
lars should  always  be  abroad  and  busy  before  that  time,  and 
while  they  are  all  lying  quietly  in  the  nests.  And  let  him  never 
forget  that  he  may  do  more  in  an  hour  when  he  commences 
early  in  the  season,  than  he  will  in  a  whole  day  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, when  they  are  thoroughly  scattered  among  the  trees.  If 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  unmolested,  they  spin  their  cocoons 
about  the  middle  of  June,  and  in  a  fortnight's  time  comes  forth 
from  them  a  fresh  brood  of  moths — which,  if  they  are  not  put  an 
end  to  by  bonfires,  will  again  lay  the  eggs  of  an  infinite  numbei 
of  caterpillars  for  the  next  spring. 

The  canker  worm,  (Anisopteryx  pometaria,  of  Harris,)  is  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  apple,  de- 
stroying  also  its  foliage  with  great  rapidity.  It  is  not  yet  com- 
nK)n  here,  but  in  some  parts  of  New-England  it  has  become  a 
serious  enemy.  The  male  is  a  moth  with  pale,  ash-coloured 
wings  with  a  black  dot,  a  little  more  than  an  inch  across.  The 
female  is  wingless,  oval,  dark  ash-coloured  above,  and  gray  be- 
neath. 

The  canker  worm  usually  rises  out  of  the  ground  very  early 
in  the  spring,  chiefly  in  March,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  free 
from  frost ;  though  a  few  also  find  their  way  up  in  the  autumn. 
The  females  having  no  wings,  climb  slowly  up  the  trunks  of 
the  trees,  while  the  winged  males  hover  about  to  pair  with  them. 
Very  soon  after  this  if  we  examine  the  trees  we  shall  see  the 
eggs  of  which  every  female  lays    some   sixty  or  a  hundred, 

flued  over,  closely  arranged  in  rows  and  placed  in  the  forks  of 
ranches  and  among  the  young  twigs.  About  tho  twentieth  of 
May,  th^se  eggs  are  hatched,  and  the  canker  worms,  dusky  brown, 
or  ash-coloured  with  a  yellow  stripe,  make  their  appearance  and 
commence  preying  upon  the  foliage.     When  they  are  abundant 
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Aiej  make  rapid  progress,  and  in  places,  where  the  colony  is 
firmly  established,  they  will  sometimes  strip  an  orchard  in  a  few 
•ays,  making  it  look  as  if  a  fire  had  passed  over  it.  Alter  feed- 
iig  about  four  weeks,  they  descend  into  the  ground  three  or  four 
inches,  where  they  remain  in  a  chrysalis  form,  to  emerge  again 
the  next  season.  As  the  female  is  not  provided  with  wings, 
they  do  not  spread  very  rapidly  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  attacks  upon  the  canker  worm  should  be  chiefly  made 
upon  the  female,  in  her  way  from  the  ground  up  the  trunk  of  the 
tree. 

The  common  mode  of  protecting  apple  trees  is  to  surround 
the  trunk  with  a  belt  or  bandage  of  canvass,  four  or  five  inches 
wide,  which  is  then  thickly  smeared  with  tar.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  tar  from  soon  becoming  dry  and  hard,  a  little  coarse  train  oil 
must  be  well  mixed  with  it ;  and  it  should  he  watched  and  re- 
newed as  often  as  it  appears  necessary.  This  tarred  belt  catches 
and  detains  all  the  females  on  their  upward  journey,  and  prevents 
them  from  ascending  the  tree  to  lay  their  egp-s.  And  if  kept  in 
order  it  will  very  effectually  deter  and  destroy  them.  When  the 
canker  worm  is  abundant,  it  is  necessary  to  applv  the  tarred 
bandage  in  October,  and  let  it  remain  till  the  last  of  Afay,  bu*. 
usually  it  will  be  sufficient  to  use  it  in  the  spring  It  is  probe  ble 
that  a  mixture  of  coal  tar  and  common  tar  would  be  the  best 
application  ;  as  it  is  more  offensive  and  will  not  so  easily  dry 
and  become  useless,  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  sun.  Some 
persons  apply  the  tar  directly  to  the  stems  of  the  tree,  but  thij 
has  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  the  trunk.  Old  India  rubber; 
melted  in  an  iron  vessel  over  a  very  hot  fire,  forms  a  very  adhe- 
sive  fluid  which  is  not  affected  by  exposure  to  the  weaiher,  and 
is  considered,  by  those  who  have  made  use  of  it,  the  hest  sub- 
stance for  smearing  the  bandages,  as  being  a  more  effectual 
ba/rier,  and  seldom  or  never  requiring  renewal. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Dennis,  jr.  of  Portsmouth,  Rhode  IsImkJ,  ha^ 
Invented  and  patented  a  ^circular  leaden  trough,  which  surroundi 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  is  filled  with  oil,  and  stops  effectualh 
the  ascent  of  the  canker  worm.  There  appear,  however,  to  b< 
two  objections  to  this  trough,  as  it  is  frequently  used  ;  one,  the 
escape  of  the  oil  if  not  carefully  used,  which  injures  the  tree ;  ana 
the  other,  the  injurious  effect  of  nailing  the  troughs  to  the  bark 
or  trunk.  They  should  be  supported  by  wedges  of  wood  driven 
in  between  the  trough  and  the  trunk,  and  the  spaces  comj)letely 
filled  up  with  liquid  clay  put  on  with  a  brush.  The  insects 
must  be  taken  out  and  the  oil  renewed,  from  time  to  time.  For 
districts  where  the  canker  worm  greatly  abounds,  this  leaden 
trough  is  probably  the  most  permanent  and  effectual  remedy  yet 
employed. 

Experiments  made  by  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  and  Professor 
Peck,  of  Miissachusetts,  lead  to  a  belief  that  if  the  ground,  undel 
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trees  which  suffer  from  this  insect,  is  dug  and  well  pulverized  to 
the  depth  of  five  inches  in  October,  and  a  good  top  dressing  of 
lime  ap[4ied  as  far  as  the  branches  extend,  the  canker  worni 
will  there  be  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  elm,  and  linden 
trees  in  many  places,  suffer  equally  with  the  apple,  from  the  at* 
tacks  of  the  canker  worm. 

The  Bark-louse,  a  dull  white  oval  scale-like  insect,  about  a 
tenth  of  an  inch  long,  (a  species  of  coccus,)  which  sometimes 
appears  in  great  numbers  on  the  stems  of  young  apple  and  pear 
trees,  and  stunts  their  growth,  may  be  destroyed  by  a  wash  of 
soft  soap  and  water,  or  the  potash  solution.  The  best  time  to 
apply  these  is  in  the  month  of  June,  when  the  insects  are 
young. 

The  Woolly  aphis  (aphis  langinera,)  or  American  blight*  is  a 
dreadful  enemy  of  the  apple  abroad,  but  is  fortunately,  very 
rarely  seen  as  yet,  in  the  United  States.  It  makes  its  appear, 
ance  in  the  form  of  a  minute  white  down,  in  the  crotches  and 
erevices  of  the  branches,  which  is  composed  of  a  great  number 
of  very  minute  woolly  lice,  that  if  allowed,  will  increase  with 
fearful  rapidity,  and  produce  a  sickly  and  diseased  state  of  the 
w hole  tree.  Fortunately,  this  insect  is  too  easily  destroyed .  "  This 
is  bllected  by  washing  the  parts  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid ; 
whicii  IS  formed  by  mixing  |  oz.  by  measure,  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  shops,  with  H  oz.  of  water.  It  should  be  rubbed 
into  the  parts  affected,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rag  tied  to  a  stick, 
the  operator  taking  care  not  to  let  it  touch  his  clothes.  Afler 
the  baHc  of  a  tree  has  been  washed  with  this  mixture,  the  first 
shower  will  re-dissolve  it,  and  convey  it  into  the  most  minute 
crevice,  so  as  effectually  to  destrov  all  insects  that  may  have 
escaped." — (Loudon^ s  Magazine  IX.  p.  336.) 

The  Apple  worm  (or  Codling  moth,  Carpocapsa  pomonana^  of 
European  writers,^  is  the  insect,  introduced  with  the  apple  tree 
from  Europe,  which  appears  in  the  early  worm-eaten  apples 
and  pears,  in  the  form  of  a  reddish  white  grub,  and  causes  the 
fruit  to  fall  prematurely  from  the  tree.  The  perfect  insect  is  a 
small  moth,  the  fore- wings  gray,  with  a  large  round  brown  spot 
on  the  hinder  margin.  These  moths  appear  in  the  greatest 
numbers  in  the  warm  evenings  of  the  1st  of  June,  and  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  eye  or  blossom-end  of  the  young  fruit,  especially  of 
the  early  kinds  of  apples  and  pears.  In  a  short  time,  these  e^^gs 
hatch,  and  the  grub  burrows  its  way  till  it  reaches  the  core ; 
the  fruit  then  ripens  prematurely,  and  drops  to  the  ground. 
Here  the  worm  leaves  the  fruit  and  creeps  into  the  crevices  of 
ihe  bark  and  hollow  of  the  tree,,  and  spins  its  cocoon,  which 

*"  It  is  nol  a  little  Rineular  tliat  this  insect  which  is  not  indigenous  to  this  coun- 
try, and  is  never  seen  here  except  wliere  introduced  with  imported  trees,  should 
be  called  in  England  the  American  blight  It  is  tlie  most  inveterate  enanjr  of  tha 
lople  in  tlie  north  of  France  and  Germany. 
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tsually  remains  there  till  the  ensuing  spring,  wh^n  the  young 
moth  again  emerges  from  it.  The  readiest  way  of  destroying 
them,  when  it  can  be  done  conveniently,  is  to  allow  swine  and 
poultry  to  run  at  large  in  the  orchards  when  the  premature  fruit 
is  falling  ;  or  otherwise,  the  fruit  may  be  picked  up  daily  and 
placed  where  the  worms  will  be  killed.  It  is  said  that  if  an  old 
cloth  is  placed  in  the  crotch  of  the  tree  about  the  time  the  fruit 
begins  to  drop,  the  apple  worm  will  make  it  a  retiring  place, 
and  thousands  may  be  caught  and  killed  from  time  to  time. 
As  the  cocoons  are  deposited  chiefly  under  the  old  loose  bark, 
the  thorough  cultivator  will  take  care,  by  keeping  the  trunks  of 
his  trees  smooth,  to  afibrd  them  little  harbour ;  and  by  scraping 
and  washing  the  trunks  early  in  the  spring,  to  destroy  such  as 
may  have  already  taken  up  their  quarters  there. 

When  the  fruit  of  orchards  is  much  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
this  insect  we  cannot  too  much  insist  on  the  efficacy  of  small 
bonfires  lighted  in  the  evening,  by  which  myriads  of  this  and  all 
other  moths  may  be  destroyed,  before  they  have  time  to  deposit 
their  eggs  and  cause  worm-eaten  fruit. 

The  Slighi  which  occasionally  kills  suddenly  the  ends  of  the 
limbs  of  the  apple  and  the  quince,  appears  to  be  caused  by  av 
insect  similar  to  that  which  produces  the  fire  blight  of  the  pear, 
and  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  directed  for  that  tree. 

Gathsrino  and  kreping  the  fruit.  In  order  to  secure 
soundness  and  preservation,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that 
the  fruit  should  be  gathered  by  hand.  For  winter  fruit  the 
gathering  is  delayed  as  long  as  possible,  avoiding  severe  frosts, 
and  the  most  successful  practice  with  our  extensive  orchardists 
is  to  place  the  good  fruit  directly,  in  a  careful  manner,  in  new, 
tight  flour  barrels  as  soon  as  gathered  from  the  tree.  These 
barrels  should  be  gently  shaken  while  filling,  and  the  head 
closely  pressed  in  ;  they  are  then  placed  in  a  cool  shady  expo, 
sure  under  a  shed  open  to  the  air,  or  on  the  north  side  of  a 
building,  protected  by  covering  of  boards  over  the  top,  where 
they  remain  for  a  fortnight,  or  until  the  cold  becomes  too  severe, 
when  they  are  carefully  transferred  to  a  cool,  dry  cellar,  in 
which  air  can  be  admitted  occasionally  in  brisk  weather. 

A  cellar,  for  this  purpose,  should  be  dug  in  dry,  gravelly,  or 
sandy  soil,  with,  if  possible,  a  slope  to  the  north ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  with  openings  on  the  north  side  for  the  admission  of  air 
very  rarely  in  weather  not  excessively  cold.  Here  the  barrels 
should  be  placed  on  tiers  on  (heir  sides,  and  the  cellar  should  be 
kept  as  dark  as  possible.  In  such  a  cellar,  one  of  the  largest 
apple  growers  in  Dutchess  county  is  able  to  keep  the  Greening 
apple,  which,  in  the  fruit  room,  usually  decays  in  January,  until 
the  1st  of  April,  in  the  freshest  \nd  finest  condition.  Some  per- 
sons place  a  layer  of  clean  rye  straw  between  every  layer  of 
apples,  when  packing  them  in  the  barrels. 
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App  es  arc  frequently  kept  by  farmers  in  pits  or  ridges  in  the 
grouni/ ,  covered  with  straw  and  a  layer  of  earth,  in  the  same 
manner  as  potatoes,  but  it  is  an  infericur  method,  and  the  fruit 
very  speedily  decays  when  opened  to  the  air.  The  Bnglish 
apple  growers  lay  their  fruit  in  heaps,  in  cool  dry  cellars,  and 
cover  them  with  straw. 

When  apples  are  exported,  each  fruit  in  the  barrel  should  be 
wrapped  in  clean  coarse  paper,  and  the  barrels  should  be  placed 
in  a  dry,  airy  place,  between  decks. 

Cider.  To  make  the  finest  cider,  apples  should  be  chosen 
which  are  especially  suited  to  this  purpose.  The  fruit  should 
be  gathered  about  the  first  of  November,  and  coarse  cloths  op 
straw  should  be  laid  under  the  tree  to  secure  them  against 
bruising  when  they  are  shaken  from  the  tree.  If  the  weather  ia. 
fine  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  lie  in  heaps  in  the  open  air,  or  in  airy 
sheds  or  lofts  for  some  time,  till  it  is  thoroughly  ripened.  All 
immature  and  rotten  fruit  should  then  be  rejected,  and  the  re- 
mainder ground  in  the  mill  as  nearly  as  possible  to  an  uniform 
mass.  This  pulp  should  now  remain  in  the  vat  from  24  to  48 
hours,  or  even  longer  if  the  weather  is  cool,  in  order  to  heighten 
the  colour  and  increase  the  saccharine  principle.  It  is  then 
put  into  the  press  (without  wetting  the  straw,)  frorh  whence  the 
liquor  is  strained  through  hair  cloth  or  sieves,  into  perfectly 
clean,  sweet,  sound  casks.  The  casks,  with  the  bung  out,  are  then 
placed  in  a  cool  cellar,  or  in  a  sheltered  place  in  the  open  air. 
Here  the  fermentation  commences,  and  as  the  pomace  and  froth 
work  out  of  the  bung-hole,  the  casks  must  be  filled  up  every 
day  with  some  of  the  same  pressing,  kept  in  a  cask  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  two  or  three  weeks  this  rising  will  cease,  when  the 
first  fermentation  is  over,  and  the  bung  should,  at  first,  be  put 
in  loosely — ^then,  in  a  day  or  two,  driven  in  tight — 'leaving  a 
small  vent  hole  near  it,  which  may  also  be  stopped  in  a  few  days 
after.  If  the  casks  are  in  a  cool  airy  cellar,  the  fermentation 
will  cease  in  a  day  or  two,  and  this  state  may  be  known  by  the 
liquor  becoming  clear  and  bright,  by  the  cessation  of  the  dis- 
charge of  fixed  air,  and  by  the  thick  crust  which  has  collected 
on  the  surface.  The  clear  cider  should  now  be  drawn  off  and 
placed  in  a  clean  cask.  If  the  cider,  which  must  be  carefully 
watched  in  this  state  to  prevent  the  fermentation  going  too  far, 
remains  quiet,  it  may  be  allowed  to  stand  till  spring,  and  the 
addition  at  first  of  about  a  gill  of  finely  powdered  charcoal  to  a 
barrel  will  secure  this  end ;  but  if  a  scum  collects  on  the  sur 
face,  and  the  fermentation  seems  inclined  to  proceed  further,  it 
must  be  immediately  racked  again.  The  vent-spile  may  now 
be  driven  tight  but  examined  occasionally.  In  the  beginning  of 
March  a  final  racking  should  take  place,  when,  should  the  cider 
not  be  perfectly  fine,  about  three  fourths  of  an  ounce  of  Isiu- 
fflass  should  be  dissolved  in  the  cider  and  poured  in  each  barre)| 
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which  will  render  it  perfectly  cleai .  It  may  be  bottled  n:)w,  or 
any  period  before  the  blossominor  of  the  apple  or  afterwards,  late 
in  May.  When  bottling,  fill  the  bottles  within  an  inch  of  the 
bottom  of  the  cork,  and  allow  the  bottles  to  stand  an  hour  before 
the  corks  are  driven  in.  They  &l»ould  then  be  sealed,  and  kept 
in  a  cool  cel-lar,  with  clean  dry  sand  up  to  their  necks ;  or  laid  on 
their  sides  in  boxes  or  bins,  with  the  same  between  each  layer. 

Varieties.  The  varieties  of  the  apple,  at  the  present  time, 
are  very  numerous.  The  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
of  London,  which  contains  the  most  complete  collection  of  fruit 
in  the  world,  enumerates  now  about  900  varieties,  and  nearly 
1500  have  been  tested  there.  Of  these,  the  larger  proportion 
are  of  course  inferiour,  but  it  is  only  by  comparison  in  such  an 
experimental  garden  that  the  value  of  the  different  varieties,  for 
a  certain  climate,  can  be  fully  ascertained. 

The  European  apples  generally,  are  in  this  climate,  inferiour 
to  our  first  rate  native  sorts,  though  many  of  them  are  of  high 
merit  also  with  us.  The  great  natural  centre  of  the  apple  cul- 
ture in  America,  is  between  Massachusetts  bay  and  the  Dela- 
ware river,  where  the  Newtown  pippin,  the  Spitzemberg,  the 
Swaar,  the  Baldwin,  and  the  yellow  Belle  Fleur,  have  originated, 
and  are  grown  in  the  greatest  perfection.  The  apples  raised  on 
the  very  fertile  bottoms  of  the  western  states  are  very  large  and 
beautiful,  but  as  yet,  owing  to  the  excessive  luxuriance  of  growth, 
are  far  inferiour  in  flavour  to  those  of  the  same  quality, 
raised  on  the  strong,  gravelly  or  sandy  loams  of  this  section  of 
the  country.  New  varieties  of  apples  are  constantly  springing 
up  in  this  country  from  the  seed,  in  favourable  soils ;  and  these, 
when  of  superiour.  quality,  may,  as  a  general  rule,  be  considered 
much  more  valuable  for  orchard  culture  than  foreign  sorts,  on 
account  of  their  greater  productiveness  and  longevity.  Inoleed, 
every  state  has  some  fine  apples,  peculiar  to  it,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, impossible  in  the  present  state  of  pomology  in  this  country, 
to  give  any  thing  like  a  complete  list  of  the  finest  apples  of  the 
United  States.  To  do  this,  will  require  time,  and  an  extended 
and  careful  examination  of  their  relative  merits  collected  in  one 
garden.  The  following  descriptions  comprise  all  the  finest 
American  and  foreign  varieties  yet  known  in  our  gardens. 

In  the  ensuing  pages,  apples  are  described  as  regards  form 
as  follows ;  roundL^  or  rownMsh,  when  the  height  and  the  diameter 
are  nearly  equal ;  jlat^  or  oblate^  when  the  height  is  much  less ; 
fhlong,  when  the  height  is  considerably  more  than  the  diameter ; 
ovate,  (egg-shaped,)  when  the  blossom-end  is  narrowed  and 
roundea  ;  conical,  when  the  fruit  is  oblong  and  somewhat  coni 
cal  on  its  sides.  Fearmainshaped  is  a  short  or  flattened  cone  ; 
and  CalviUe-shaped  signifies  a  ribbed  or  furrowed  lurfiioe* 
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Class  1.     Summer  Apples, 
1.  Ambrican  Summeb  Pbasmain.  §   Thompb 

Eazly  Sumner  Peansam.    CSom. 

A  rich,  high'flavoured  fruit,  much  esteemed  in  NewJersoy, 
where  it  is  most  known.  It  appears  to  be  quite  different  from 
the  Summer  Pearmain,  (of  the  English,)  and  is  probably  a  seed- 
ling raised  from  it.  It  ripens  gradually  from  the  tenth  of  August 
to  the  last  of  September. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong,  widest  at  the  crown,  and  taper- 
ing  slightly  to  the  eye.  Skin,  red  spotted  with  yellow  in  the 
shade,  but  streaked  with  livelier  red  and  yellow  on  the  sunny 
aide.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  pretty  deeply  in- 
serted.  Eye  deeply  sunk.  Flesh  yellow,  remarkably  tender,  with 
a  rich  and  pleasant  flavour,  and  oflen  bursts  in  falling  from  the 
tree.  This  is  a  valuable  apple  for  all  purposes,  and  it  thrivea 
admirably  on  sandy  soils.     In  the  nursery  the  tree  grows  slowly. 

2.  BoRoviTSKY.     Thomp.  Lind. 

A  good  early  Russian  apple  of  the  middle  size,  which  ripens 
here  the  last  of  July.  Form  roundish,  a  little  angular.  Stalk, 
an  inch  long,  planted  rather  deeply.  Skin,  pale  green,  with  a 
semi-transparent  appearance,  faintly  striped  on  the  sunny  side 
with  light  and  dark  red.  Calyx  in  a  large  basin.  Flesh,  white, 
pretty  firm,  and  juicy,  with  an  agreeable  sub-acid  flavour. 

3.  Bbnoni.     Man.  Ken. 

This  excellent  early  apple  is  a  native  of  Dedham,  Mass.  l*he 
fruit  is  of  medium  size,  nearly  round.  Skin,  deep  red.  Flesh, 
yellow,  tender,  and  of  an  agreeable  rich,  sub-acid  flavour. 
Ripens  during  the  whole  month  of  August,  and  is  a  good  and 
regular  bearer. 

*  In  deacriliing:  apples,  we  ihall  designate  the  size  by  eompariscm,  as  followat 
■nail,  as  the  Endish  Golden  pippin ;  medium  size,  as  the  Newtown  pippin ,  \iugn, 
as  the  Yellow  Bellflower  and  Fall  pippin — as  we  consider  this  reference  to  a  stan. 
dard,  |[enerally  known,  better  than  an  exact  description  by  measure  owing  to  the 
variatKH)  in  different  soils  and  seasons. 

The  blossom-end,  apex  or  crown  of  the  fruit,  is  called  the  eye ;  but  we  shall,  for 
dia  Mke  of  precision,  call  the  remains  of  the  blossom  still  found  there  the  cabfx 
snd  the  hollow  in  which  it  is  placed  the  hamn, 

%  This  mark  denotes  varieties  particularly  reoommended  by  the  mifaor. 
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4.  CoLB.     Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

Scarlet  Perfume. 

A  variety  from  England  of  second  quality,  but  admired  fof 
its  beauty  of  appearance. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  somewhat  flattened  and  slightly  angu- 
ar.  Skin  nearly  covered  with  deep  crimson  on  a  yellowish 
ground,  or  sometimes  entirely  red,  with  a  little  russet.  Stalk 
long,  woolly,  planted  in  a  cavity  which  is  sometimes  nearly 
closed  up.  Calyx  large,  in  a  broad  basin.  Flesh  white,  rather 
firm,  juicy,  with  a  somewhat  rich  and  agreeable  flavour.  Au- 
gust. 

5.  Devonshire  Quarrenden.     Thom.  P.  Mag.  Fors. 

Red  Quanrenden.    Lmd, 
Sack  Apple. 

A  handsome  English  dessert  fruit.  The  editor  of  the  Pomo- 
logical  Magazine  says,  *'  there  is  no  better  autumn  dessert  ap- 
ple ;"  but  afler  giving  it  a  trial  for  several  years  by  the  side  of  the 
WUUams*  Favourite,  we  consider  the  latter  greatly  superiour  in 
flavour,  and  equally  beautiful.  Fruit  scarcely  of  medium  size, 
roundish,  flattened,  and  slightly  narrowed  at  the  eye.  Stalk 
short,  deeply  planted.  Calyx  with  long  segments,  scarcely  sunk  in 
a  very  shallow  plaited  basin.  Skin  rich  deepcrimson,  with  lighter 
crimson,  and  occasionally  a  spot  of  green  on  the  shaded  side, 
sprinkled  with  numerous  green  dots.  Flesh  nearly  white,  crisp, 
juicy,  with  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour.  Ripe  during  all  August 
and  September. 
• 

6.  Drap  d'Or.  §  Coxe.  Thomp.  Ron. 

YraiDmpd'Or.    O.Duk., 

Early  Stunmer  pippin,  qf  some  Nevh  York  gardmu* 

Bay  Apple       7  ae.  to 

Bomieae  Mai)  T^brnp. 

This  large,  handsome,  and  excellent  summer  apple  is  highly 
deserving  general  cultivation.  It  is  better  (though  incorrectly, 
known  on  the  Hudson  as  the  Summer  Pippin,  but  it  is  very  dis- 
tinct from  the  apple  known  by  that  name  in  New.Jersey,  which 
ifl  the  Holland  pippin.  It  is  also  a  very  different  fruit  from  the 
Drap  d'Or  of  Lindley,  and  of  Noisette,  and  most  French  au 
Ifaors,  -A-hich  is  quite  a  small  apple ;  but  it  is  the  Vrai  Drap  d^Or 
ftf  the  old  Duham^,  pi.  xii*  Fig.  4.  « 

Fniit  larse,  roundish,  sometimes  a  little  oblong,  narrowing 
ulightly  to  the  eye.  Skin  smooth,  yellow  or  dead  gold  colour, 
with  distinct  small  brown  dots,  or  specks.     Stalk  short,  mode- 
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ratoly  sunk.  Calyx  set  in  a  shallowish  basin,  which  is  rathei 
plaited  or  irregular.  Flesh  crisp,  juicy,  and  of  a  pleasant, 
sprightly,  mild  flavour,  agreeable  for  the  dessert  or  for  cooking. 
[This  is  the  Summer  Pippin  of  the  previous  catalogues  of  the 
nurseries  here.]  August  to  October.  The  tree  grows  vigcrcus- 
ly,  and  bears  well,  and  the  wood  is  smooth  and  dark  brown. 

7.  Early  Harvest.  §  Thomp.  Man 

Prince's  Harvest,  or  Early  French  Reinette,  efCoxe, 

July  Pippin.    FUnf, 

Yellow  Harvest. 

Lai^  White  Joneating. 

Tart  Bough. 

Early  French  Reinnette. 

An  American  apple  ;  and  taking  into  account  its  beauty,  its 
excellent  qualities  for  the  dessert  and  for  cooking,  and  its  pro- 
ductiveness,  we  think  it  the  finest  early  apple  yet  known.  It 
begins  to  ripen  about  the  first  of  July,  and  continues  in  use  all 
that  mcmth.     The  smallest  collection  of  apples  should  oomprise 


fig.  86.    MaHjfHanetL 

this  and  the  Red  Astrachan.  Form  round,  above  medium  sv£/&f 
rarely  a  little  flattened.  Skin  very  smooth,  with  a  few  ^Int 
white  dots,  bright  straw  colour  when  fully  ripe.  Sialk  half  to 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  hollow 
of  mtiderate  depth.  Ctdyx  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  very 
whit6|  tender  and  juiey,  crisp,  with  a  rich,  sprightly,  8ub*aeid 
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flavour.  The  young  trees  of  mcxierate  visour,  with  sosrcelj 
diverging  shoots.  Manning  errs  by  following  Coxe  in  calling 
this  a  flat  apple. 

8.  Eably  Red  Margaebt.  §  Thomp.  Lind* 

Rad  JuneAtbis. 

Blmiguet,  or  btriped  Jnmwting     iloiwUi. 


Eariy  Red  Juneatinf^ 
e  Apple  of  the  Jruk. 
Striped  Ji 


Eve  Apple  of  lA«/j 
iatiM. 
Apfel.of  ^ 

An  excellent  early  apple,  ripening  about  the  middle  of  July^ 
or  directly  afler  the  Early  Harvest.  The  tree  while  young  is 
rather  slender  with  upright  woolly  shoots.  It  is  a  moderate 
bearer. 

Fruit  .below  me- 
dium size,  round- 
ish-ovate,  tapering 
towards  the  eye. 
Skin  greenish  yel- 
Iqw,  pretty  well 
coverea  by  stripes 
of  dark  red.  Stalk 
short  and  thick. 
Calyx  closed,  and 
placed  in  a  very 
shallow  plaited  ha* 
sin.  Flesh  white, 
sub-acid,  and  when 
freshly  gathered 
from  the  tree,  of  a 
rich  agreeable  fia- 
your. 

Fig.S7.    EaHy  Rtd  Margant  This    is   distinct 

fiam  the  Mai^ret  Apple,  of  Miller,  the  Red  Juneatlng  of  some 
of  our  gardens,  which  resembles  it,  but  is  round>  with  a  short 
slender  stalk,  and  dull  yellow  skin  striped  with  orange  red  oa 
one  aide,  the  fniit  fragrant  and  the  leaves  very  downy. 

0.  Eaxlt  Steawbbebt  Apple.  (§) 

Amerinui  Red  Joneating  ? 

Bed  Juneadng,  emmeou$Uf,  ufuoM  hmtrkm,  gar4mt* 

A  beautiful  variety  wliich  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
BMghbourhood  of  New-York,  and  appears  in  the  markets  there 
fnrni  July  till  September.     Its  sprightly  flavour,  agreeable  per* 
fume,  and  fine  appearance,  place  it  among  the  very  finest  sum* 
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mer  apples.    It  is  quite  distincst  from  the  Bariy  Red  Mai^aret« 
which  has  no  fragraooe,  and  a  short  stem. 

Fruit  roundish, 
narrowing  towards 
the  eye.  Skin 
smooth  and  fiiir, 
finely  striped  and 
stained  wiUi  bright 
and  dark  red,  on 
a  yellowish  white 
ground.  Stalk  an 
inch  and  a  half 
long,  rather  slen- 
der and  uneven, 
inserted  in  a  deep 
cavity.  Calyx  ra- 
ther small,  in  a 
shallow,  narrow 
basin.  Flesh  white, 
slightly  tineed  with 
red  next  the  skin, 
tender,  sub-acid, 
and  very  sprightly 
and  brisk  in  fla- 
vour, with  an  a- 
greeable  aroma. 


fig.  28.    E4Bfiy  SinHBberry. 


10    Teish  Peach  Apple.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Eviy  Croftoo.    Ronatds, 

Shnift  of  medium  size,  round  or  a  little  flattened,  and  obtusely 
angular.  Calyx  pretty  large  and  spreading,  in  a  rather  narrow 
basin.  Stalk  short,  in  a  cavity  of  moderate  depth.  Skin  yel- 
lowish green,  with  small  dots  in  the  shade,  washed  and  streaked 
with  brownish  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  and 
pretty  well  flavoured.  A  pleasing  fruit,  but  does  not  rank  so 
nigh  here  as  in  England. 

11.  Labob  Yellow  Bough.  §    Thomp. 

Eariy  Sweet  Bough.    Kenritk, 
Sweet  HftnresL 
BoQgh.   Coxe,    FUjy, 

A  native  apple,  ripening  in  harvest  time,  and  one  of  the  first 
«r»l^V^<^*eg&hd  as  a  dessert  fruit  to  the  Early  Harvest.  It 
«m»t%b^t!K9h%iSt4^itt#^'for  the  kitchen  as  the  latter,  as  it  is  too 
■weet  fer  pies  and  sauce,  but  it  is  generally  much  admired  fer 
Ibe  table,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  coUectioD. 
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Fruit  above  the  inidd!ft  size,  an  oblong-ovate  in  form.  Skhk 
mooth,  pale,  greenish  yellow.  Stalk  rather  long,  and  the  eye 
narrow  and  deep.  Flesh  white,  very  tender  and  crisp  when 
fiilly  ripe,  and  with  a  rich  sweet  sprightly  flavour.  Ripens 
fipom  the  middle  of  July  to  the  tenth  of  August.  Treo  mode 
rately  vigorous,  bears  abundantly,  and  forms  a  round  head. 

12.  Lyman's  Large  Summer. 

Largo  Yellow  Summer.    Ken, 

A  large  and  handsome  American  fruit,  introduced  to  notice 
by  Mr.  S.  Lyman,  of  Manchester,  Conn.  The  bearing  trees  are 
easily  recognized  by  their  long  and  drooping  branches,  which 
are  almost  wholly  without  fruit  spurs,  but  bear  in  clusters  at  their 
extremities.  They  bear  poorly  until  the  tree  attains  consider- 
able size,  when  it  yields  excellent  crops.  Fruit  quite  larcre, 
roundish,  flattened  at  the  ends :  skin  smooth,  pale  yellow.  Flesh 
yellow,  tender,  sub-acid,  rich,  and  high  flavoured,  and  excellent 
either  for  the  table  or  for  cooking.     Last  of  August. 

13.  OsuN.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Arbroath  Pippin.    FonyUu 

An  excellent  Scotch  apple,  ripening  early  in  August.  Form 
roundish,  below  medium  size,  a  little  flattened.  Skin  rather 
tough,  clear  lemon  yellow  when  quite  ripe,  mingled  with  a  little 
bright  green,  and  sprinkled  with  a  few  grayish  green  dots. 
Stalk  short  and  thick,  set  in  a  rather  shallow  depression.  Calyx 
in  a  shallow  basin,  a  little  plaited,  with  prominent  segments. 
Flesh  yellowish,  Arm,  crisp,  juicy,  with  a  spicy  aromatic  fla- 
your.  The  wood  is  strong,  and  grows  pretty  freely  from  cut 
tinpps. 

14.  Red  Astrachan.  §   Thomp.  Lind. 

A  fruit  of  extraordinary  beauty,  first  imported  into  England 
with  the  White  Astrachan,  from  Sweden,  in  1816.  It  bears 
abundantly  with  us,  and  its  singular  richness  of  colour  is  height- 
ened by  an  exquisite  bloom  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit,  like  that 
of  a  plum.  It  is  one  o'f  the  handsomest  dessert  fruits,  and  its 
quality  is  good,  but  if  not  taken  from  the  tree  as  soon  as  ripe,  it 
is  liable  to  become  mealy.  Ripens  from  the  last  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  August. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  rather  above  the  middle  size,  and  very 
smooth  and  fair,  roundish,  a  little  narrowed  towards  the  eye. 
Skin  almost  entirely  covered  with  deep  crimson,  with  sometimes 
a  little  greenish  yellow  in  the  shade,  and  ocoasioDally  a  little 
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ru8<iet  near  the  stalk,  and  covered  with  a  pale  white  bloom, 
^talk  rather  short  and  deeply  inserted.     Calyx  set  in  a  slight 


Fig.  29.    Red  Astrachan, 

basin,  which  is  sometimes  a  little  irregular.     Flesh  quite  white, 
crisp,  moderately  juicy,  with  an  agreeable,  rich,  acid  flavour. 

15.   SiNE-QUA-NON. 

A  native  of  Long  Island,  named  by  the  late  Wm.  Prince. 
Fruit  roundish  -  ovate,  about  medium  size.  Skin  smooth,  pale 
greenish  yellow.  Stalk  slender.  Flesh  white,  very  tender,  j  uicy, 
and  of  a  delicate  and  very  sprightly  flavour.  The  young  trees 
are  rather  slow  and  crooked  in  growth.     August. 

16.  Sugar  Loaf  Pippin.     Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Hutching's  Seedling. 

A  foreign  sort,  which  is  ranked  among  first  rate  sorts  by 
Thompson,  but  from  specimens  of  two  seasons  produced  here,, 
it  does  not  seem  likely  to  take  this  rank  with  us.  Fruit  of  me- 
dium size,  oblong  or  conical,  smooth,  'clear  pale  yellow,  be» 
coming  nearly  white  on  one  side  when  fully  ripe.  Stalk  nearly 
an  inch  long,  deeply  set  in  a  regular  cavity.  Calyx  sunk  in  a 
pretty  deep  basin.  Flesh  white,  firm,  very  slightly  acid,  and 
moderately  juicy.  According  to  Lindley  it  has  in  England  "  a 
most  agreeable  lively  flavour."  Ripens  here  the  latter  part  of - 
J  Illy y  and  is  very  showy  on  the  tree. 
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17   SuMMSR  Rose.     Thomp.  Coxe. 

Woolman'i  Harrest. 

k  very  pretty  and  very  exoellent  apple,  highly  esteemed  ai 
a  dessert  fruit. 

Fruit  scarcely  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin  smooth,  r  ch 
waxen  yellow,  streaked  and  blotched  with  a  little  red  on  the 
sunny  side.  Stalk  rather  short,  and  slender.  Calyx  closed, 
set  in  an  even  basin.  Flesh  tender,  abounding  with  sprightly 
juice.     Ripens  early  in  Aufbst* 

18.  SuMMBB  QtrxEN.    Coxe. 

A  popular  midsummer  apple  for  the  dessert  and  kitchen.  The 
fruit  is  large  and  broad  at  the  crown,  tapering  towards  the  eye. 
The  stalk  is  rather  long,  and  is  planted  in  a  pretty  deep  cavity, 
sometimes  partially  closed.  Calyx  but  little  sunk  in  a  narrow 
plaited  basin.  Skin  fine  deep  yellow  in  its  ground,  though  well 
striped  and  clouded  with  red.  Flesh  aromatic,  yellow,  rich  and 
of  good  flavour.  This  variety  forms  a  large  tree  with  somewhat 
pendant  boughs,  and  the  fruit  is  in  perfection  by  the  tenth  of 
August. 

19.  Summer  Golden  Pippin.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

A  nice  little  English  dessert  apple,  but  inferiour  to  many  of 
our  own.  Fruit  small,  ovate,  flattened  at  the  eye.  Stalk  short 
and  calyx  set  in  a  wide  shallow  basin.  Skin  shining  bright  yel- 
low, with  a  little  orange  next  the  sun.  Flesh  yellow,  firm,  crisp 
and  rich.     Ripens  in  August. 

• 

20.  Sops  of  Wine.  §   Lind.  Ron. 

Sops  in  Wine.    l?ay,  (1688,) 
Rode  Wyfi  Appel.    Krtoop, 
Sapson.    Kenridc 

A  charming  little  apple  for  the  dessert,  which  the  nmateur's 
garden  should  always  contain.  Its  flavour  is  spr  ^..tly,  though 
not  first  rate,  and  its  colour  is  very  handsome.  Its  name  pro- 
bably comes  from  the  red  slain  in  its  flesh.  Its  branches  have 
a  spreading  habit,  and  bear  plentifully ;  and  the  fruit,  in  our  gar- 
den, ripens  gradually  from  the  first  of  August  to  October.  Fruit 
small,  fiom  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
globular,  narrowing  to  the  eye.  Skin  smooth,  crimson  in  the 
shade,  stained  and  striped  with  purplish  crimson  in  the  sun, 
and  covered  with  a  delicate  white  bloom.  Stalk  slender,  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  long.  Calyx  spreading,  in  a  shallow  basin 
Flesh  white,  with  stains  of  a  pinkish  hue,  firm,  crisp,  juicy,  and 
of  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour. 
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21.  Tbtofsky.     Thomp. 

The  Tetofsky  is  a  Russian  summer  apple  newly  introduced, 
which  promises  well.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish  oblang, 
somciimes  nearly  round.  Skin  snKX)th,  with  a  yellow  ground 
handsomely  striped  with  red,  and,  like  mo^  apples  of  that  eoun- 
try,  CO*,  ered  with  a  whitish  bloom,  under  which  is  a  shining  skin. 
The  flesh  is  white  and  juicy  with  a  sprightly  and  agreeable 
flavour.     August. 

22.  White  Juneating.     Ray.  Thomp.  Lind. 

Owen'i  Golden  Beauty,  ae,  Thamp. 
Juneating.    Coze. 

This  is  an  old  variety  mentioned  by  Evelyn  in  1660,  and  de 
scribed  by  Ray  in  1688,  and  is  a  very  tolerable  little  apple, 
ripening  among  the  very 
earliest,  during  the  last  of 
June  and  the  first  of  July, 
and  deserves  a  place  in  a 
large  collection  chiefly  on 
that  account  and  its  excel- 
lent bearing  quality.  It 
is  very  distinct  from  the 
Early  Harvest,  sometimes 
called  by  this  name.  Fruit 
small,  round,  a  little  flat- 
tened. Calyx  closed  in  a 
wrinkled  basin,  moderate- 
ly sunk .  Stalk  rather  long 
and  slender,  three  fourths 
to  an  inch  in  length,  slight- 
ly inserted  in  a  shallow  Rg.  30.  WkUe  Juneating, 
depression.  Skin  smooth,  pale  green,  at  flrst  light  yellow,  with 
sometimes  a  faint  blush  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  crisp,  and  of 
pleasant  flavour,  but  soon  becomes  dry.  Tree  straight  and  forma 
an  upriglrt  head. 

28.  WHrns  Astrachan.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

rVniB  Astiacanica.  DeCmidoBe,) 

Irantparent  de  Moacovie,  >  t^ihe  RtnA  gardent, 

GlaoedeZ^lande,  ) 

A  nearly  white,  semi-transparent,  Russian  apple,  which  bears 
freely  and  ripens  about  the  tenth  of  August ;  but  in  this  country 
is  of  little  or  no  value,  as  it  nearly  always  grows  mealy  and 
water  cored  as  soon  as  ripe.     Fruit  of  medium  slze^  roundielii 
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inolining  to  conical,  mn)  a  Httle  ribbed  at  tbe  eye.  Skin  rery 
smooth,  nearly  white,  with  a  few  faint  streaks  of  red  on  one  side, 
and  covered  with  a  white  bloom.  Stalk  thick  and  short ;  calyx 
set  in  a  small  basin.  Flesh  quite  white,  partially  transparent, 
tender  and  of  delicate  flavour,  but  rather  dry. 

24.  WiLLLiMs's  Favoueits.  §  Man.  Ken. 

A  large  and  handsome  dessert  apple,  worthy  of  a  place  m 
every  garden.  It  originated  at  Roxbury,  near  Boston,  bears 
abundantly,  and  ripens  from  the  last  of  July  to  the  first  of 
Septt^mber. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong,  and  a  little  one-sided.  Stalk 
an  inch  long,  slender,  slightly  sunk.  Calyx  closed,  in  a  narrow 
angular  basin.  Skin  very  smooth  of  a  light  red  ground,  but 
nearly  covered  with  a  fine  dark  red.  Flesh  yellowish-wbitei 
and  of  a  very  mild  and  agreeable  flavour. 

Class  //•    Auiumn  Apples. 
25.  Alexander.  §   Thomp. 

Emperor  Alexaoder.    Lmd,  Bon, 

Rujssiaii  Emperor. 

Aporta. 

This  is  a  very  magnificent  Russian  sort,  which  thrives  well  in 
our  gardens.  The  tree  is  no  less  striking  in  the  spring  when 
covered  with  its  very  large  blossoms,  than  in.  auiumn  when 
loaded  with  its  superb  fruit.     It  is,  properly,  a  cooking  apple. 

Fruit  very  large,  frequently  measuring  five  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  weighing  nearly  a  pound,  regularly  formed,  generally 
conical  or  cordate,  tapering  from  the  base  to  the  eye.  Skin 
greenish  yellow,  faintly  streaked  with  red  on  the  shaded  side,  but 
drange,  brilliantly  streaked  and  marked  with  bright  red  in  the 
sun.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  deep  basin.  Stalk  rather  slender, 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  planted  in  a  deep  cavity.  Flesh 
yellowish  white,  crisp,  tender  and  juicy,  with  a  rather  pleasant 
flAVOur.     A  moderate  bearer.     October  to  December. 
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sa.  AuTUMif  Pbabmain.    Thomp. 

Stimmcr  Pearmain.     Lind.  Miller,  P.  Mag. 
Winter  Pearmain,  of  (he  Middle  States, 
VArmain  d*EU^.    Kn^op. 

A  slow  growing  tree,  bat  producing  a  good,  high-flavoured 
dessert  fruit.  Fruit  of  inediuro  size,  oblong,  narrowing  gradu« 
ally  towards  the  eye.  Skin  brownish  yellow,  mixed  with  green 
on  the  shaded  side,  but  next  the  sun,  reddish,  blended  with  yel- 
low,  streaked  with  deeper  red,  and  sprinkled  with  numerous 
■mall  brown  specks.  Stalk  short,  obliquely  planted  under  a 
fleshy  lip.  Calyx  set  in  a  broad  shallow  basin,  which  is  some- 
times scarcely  at  all  sunk,  and  obscurely  plaited.  Flesh  pale 
yellow,  crisp,  firm,  a  little  dry,  but  rich  and  high  flavoured. 
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Branches  slender.  This  most  excellent  old  dessert  fruit  is  the 
"  Winter  Pearmain  "  of  most  old  American  orchards,  and  is  e 
great  favourite  with  many  amateurs.  October  and  November, 
and  keeps  till  March. 

27.  Blenheim  Pippin.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Blenheim  Omnge. 
Woodsttxsk  Pippin. 

A  large  and  showy  English  apple,  admirable  for  baking,  but 
which  is  not  so  highly  esteemed  for  the  table  here,  as  abroad. 
The  trees  make  strong  and  vigorous  shoots. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base.  Skin  yellowish,  becoming  deep  orange,  stained  on  the 
sunny  side  with  dull  and  dark  red  stripes.  Calyx  set  in  a 
large  hollow  basin.  Flesh  yellow,  breaking,  very  sweet,  and  of 
tolerable  flavour.     October  to  December. 

28.  Beauty  of  Kent.     Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

The  Beauty  of  Kent  is,  in  this  climate,  one  of  the  most  mag« 
nificent  of  all  apples,  frequently  measuring  sixteen  or  eighteen 
inches  in  circumference.  The  flavour  is  of  second  quality,  but 
as  a  kitchen  fruit,  it  is  among  the  finest.  The  tree  grows  very 
strong  and  upright. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  but  flat  at  the  base,  and  narrowing 
distinctly  to  the  eye,  where  it  is  slightly  ribbed.  Skin  smooth, 
greenish-yellow,  marked  with  large,  broken  stripes  of  purplish 
red.  Stalk  short,  slender,  deeply  planted  in  a  round,  shallow 
cavity.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh  juicy,  crisp, 
tender,  with  a  simple  sub-acid  flavour.     October  and  November. 

29.  Beauty  of  the  West.     Ken. 

'  A  large,  showy,  sweet  apple,  of  fair  flavour. 

Fruit  large,  round  and  regularly  shaped.  Skin  smooth,  light 
greenish-yellow,  marked  with  small  stripes  of  red.  Stalk  short, 
set  in  a  round  cavity.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  sweet,  and  pleasant. 
A  fall  fruit,  but  may  be  kept  for  some  time. 

30.  Cornish  Aromatic.     Thomp.  Lind.. 

A  rich  flavoured  English  apple.  The  quality  is  excellent, 
but  the  fruit  not  very  fair  with  us. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish  and  angular.  Skin  rich  red, 
much  marked  with  russet  yellow  dots,  on  a  pale  russet  ground. 
Stalk  short,  set  in  a  deep,  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  small,  in  a 
narrow  basin.  Flesh  yellow,  with  a  rich  aromatic  suo-acid 
flavour.     October  to  December. 
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31.  Catline.    Coze.  Thcmp. 

Gregson  Apple. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  this  variety ;  which  we  be* 
lieve  is  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  we  therefore  insert  here  Mr. 
Coxe's  description.  The  Catline  is  an  apple  rather  below  the 
middling  size.  It  is  a  great  bearer — the  form  is  flat,  the  stalk 
short  and  thick,  the  skin  smooth,  and  of  a  beautiful  yellow,  with 
a  clear  and  brilliant  red  towards  the  sun,  with  numerous  streaks 
and  many  dark  spots  scattered  on  the  surface.  The  flesh  is  a 
pale  yellow,  tender,  rich,  juicy  and  sweet ;  as  an  eating  apple 
in  October,  November  and  December,  it  is  particularly  fine. 
The  tree  is  small,  the  form  regular,  and  round  in  the  hesid ;  the 
shoots  straight  and  delicate  ;  the  foliage  of  a  lively  green — it  is 
very  productive,  and  in  six  or  seven  years  after  transplanting,  it 
bears  abundantly,  when  well  cultivated. 

32.  Dutchess  of  Oldenbuegh.    .Thomp.  Ron. 

A  handsome  Russian  fruit  of  good  quality.  Fruit  medium 
size,  regularly  formed,  roundish.  Skin  smooth,  finely  washed 
and  streaked  with  red  on  a  golden  or  yellow  ground.  Calyx 
pretty  large  and  nearly  closed,  set  in  a  wide  even  hollow.  There 
is  a  faint  blue  bloom  on  this  fruit.  The  fiesh  is  rich  and  juicy, 
with  an  excellent  flavour.     Ripens  early  in  September. 

33.  DowNTON  Pippin.     Thomp,  Lind. 

&"&„  Pippin,  k*^  ^"W"*  l"^- 
Downton  Golden  Pippin.    Ken, 

« 

A  rather  early  variety  of  the  English  Golden  Pippin,  raised 
by  Mr.  Knight  of  Downton  Castle.  It  is  a  beautiful,  small  des- 
sert fruit,  and  will  please  those  who  like  the  rich,  sharp,  acid 
flavour  of  the  Golden  Pippin. 

Fruit  a  little  larger  than  the  Golden  Pippin,  about  two  and  a 
quarter  inches  in  diameter,  roundish,  flat  at  the  ends.  Calyx 
set  in  a  wide,  but  very  shallow  basin.  Stalk  short,  not  deeply 
uiserted.    Skin  smooth,  yellow,  dotted  with  small  ob§cure  specks. 

Flesh  yellowish,  crisp,  with  a  brisk,  rich,  tart  flavour.  The 
tree  grows  more  vigorously  and  bears  more  abundantly  than  ita 
parent,  the  old  Golden  Pippin.  It  is  also  considered  a  fine  cider 
apple.     October  and  November, 
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34.  t>YEs,  OR  PoMME  RoTALE.    Ken. 

Soiithield  Spice. 

A  popular  New-England  dessert  apple,  very  sprightly,  tende/; 
and  excellelit.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  French  origin,  and  lo  havo 
oeen  brought  to  Rhode  Island  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
It  was  re-named  Dyer  by  the  Mass.  ftort.  Society,  who  supposed 
it  to  be  a  suedling  of  Mr.  Dyer,  of  R.  I.,  but  the  old  and  familiar 
name  of  Pomtne  Boodle  should  be  preferred. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  pretty  regularly  formed.  Skin 
smooth,  pale  greenish  yellow,  with  a  faint  blush  and  a  few  dark 
specks  on  one  side.  Stalk  about  half  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  smooth, 
lound  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  basin  plaited,  moderately  deep. 
CJore  round,  hollow.  Flesh  white,  very  tender  and  juicy ;  flavour 
yery  mild  and  agreeable— nslightly  sub-acid.    Sept.,  Oct. 

35.  Dutch  Codlin.    Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

Cbaliiier's  Lafge. 

A  very  large  kitchen  apple,  valued  only  for  cooking,  from 
August  to  September.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  irregularly 
roundish,  or  rather  oblong,  strongly  marked  by  ribs  extending 
from  the  base  to  the  eye.  Calyx  set  in  a  narrow,  deep-furrowed 
basin.  Stalk  short  and  thick.  Skin  pale  yellow,  becoming 
orange  yellow  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  white,  sub-acid,  and 
moderately  juicy.  Inferiour  to  the  Holland  Pippin  or  the  Drap 
d'Or.     The  tree  makes  very  strong  shoots. 

36.  Flower  of  Rent.    Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

A  large  and  handsome  English  apple,  chiefly  valued  for  baking 
and  kitchen  use.  Fruit  quite  large,  roundish,  a  little  ribbed  on 
its  sides,  often  considerably  flattened,  and  rather  broadest  at  the 
base.  Skin  tawny  yellow,  washed  with  dull  red,  with  occasion- 
ally, a  few  stripes  of  brighter  red.  Calyx  rather  small,  but  set 
in  a  large  basin,  rather  furrowed  or  irregular.  Stalk  nearly  an 
Inch  long,  not  very  deeply  inserted.  Flesh  greenish  yellow, 
abounding  with  a  lively  sub-acid  juice.     October  to  January. 

37.  Fbanrlin's  Golden  Pifpin.    Thomp.  Lind.  Man. 

Sudlow*t  fUl  Pippin. 

This  should  be  an  American  variety,  named  after  Dr.  Franklin, 
as  it  appears,  by  the  Horticultural  Transactions,  to  have  been 
laken  from  the  United  States  to  England,  in  1606 ;  but  it  is,  we 
believe,  only  known  to  nurserymen  here,  by  importation  back 
again.  It:  is  an  excellent  dessert  fruit,  larger  than  the  common 
Kiglish  Golden  Pippin,  ripening  in  October.     Fruit  of  medium 


dtm,  ofwif  rery  regular  la  shape,  rather  broadeet  at  the  haMi 
Eye  sunk  in  an  eren  hcllow.    Stalk  short,  slender,  deeply 

Slanted.    Skin  deep  yellow^  frsok^ed  with  numerous  dark  spots 
lesh  pale  yellow,  crisp,  tender,  with  a  fine  rich  aromalio  fla 
vour.    The  tree  grows  freely,  and  forms  an  upright  head4 

88.  Fall  ILkmyET*  §  Man.  Ken. 

A  ibe  large  Fall  fruit  from  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  rery  highly  es« 
teemed  in  that  neighbourhood.  We  do  not  think  it  comparable 
to  the  Pall  pippin,  which  it  a  little  resembles. 

Fruit  large,  a  little  flattened,  obscurely  ribbed  or  irregular 
about  the  stalk,  which  is  rather  slender,  an  inch  long,  set  in  a 
wide,  deep  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  small,  in  a  rather  shallow 
basin.  Skin  pale  straw  yellow,  with  a  few  scattered  dots.  Flesh 
white,  juicy,  crisp,  with  a  rich,  good  flavour.  October  and  No> 
verober. 

89.  Fall  Pippin.  §  Coxe.  Floy. 

The  Fall  Pippin  is,  we  think,  decidedly  an  American  variety^ 
Thompeon  and  Lindley  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  It  is, 
very  probably,  a  seedling  raised  in  this  country,  from  the  White 
Spanish  ReineUe^  or  the  Holland  pippin,  both  of  which  it  so 
much  resembles,  and  from  which  it,  in  fact,  diflTers  most  strongly 
In  the  season  of  maturity.  The  Fall  Pippin  is  a  noble  fruit,  and 
is  considered  the  first  of  Autumn  apples  in  the  middle  states, 
where  its  beauty,  large  size,  and  its  delicious  flavour  for  the  table 
or  for  cooking,  render  it  very  popular. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  generally  a  little  flattened,  pretty 
regular,  sometimes  with  obscure  ribs  at  the  eye.  Stalk  rather 
long,  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  projecting  considerably  beyond 
the  fruit,  (whioh  distinguishes  it  from  the  Holland  Pippin,)  set  in  a 
rather  small,  shallow,  round  cavity.  Calyx  not  very  large, 
rather  deeply  sunk  in  a  round,  narrow  cavity.  Skin  smooth, 
yellowish.green,  becoming  a  fine  yellow,  with  often  a  tinge  of 
brownish  blush,  on  one  side,  and  with  a  few  scattered  dots. 
Flesh  white,  very  tender  and  mellow  with  a  rich,  aroifaatic  fla- 
vour.    October  to  December. 

There  are  several  spurious  sorts-*the  true  one  is  always 
rather  flattened,  with  a  projecting  stalk.    (See  Holland  Pippin.) 

40.    OOLDXN  SWEST. 

OntiiflB  SwMtfaMr,  Of  \  m^ f-«. 

Gol<l«n  SwMtTT      5  i^Brlaa 

A  celebrated  Connecticut  fruit  sent  us  by  Mr.  layman,  of  that 
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0lale«  Fruit  above  the  medium  size,  roundish,  scarcely  Aattcnea. 
fiiir,  and  well  formed.  Skin,  when  fully  ripe,  pale  yellow  ot 
tftraw  colour.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  slender  at  its  junction 
with  the  fruit.  Calyx  closed,  and  set  in  a  basin  of  moderate 
depth.  Fleah  tender,  sweet,  rich  and  excellent.  The  tree  is  a 
pretty  free  grower,  and  bears  large  crops.  This  we  think  will 
prove  a  valuable  sort.     Ripe  in  August  and  September. 

41.  GxAvsNSTBUf.  §    Thomp.  Lind. 

Grave  Slije. 

A  superb  looking  German  apple,  which  originated  at  Gravei.. 
atein,  in  Holstein,  and  is  thought  one  of  the  finest  apples  of  the 
north  of  Europe.  It  fully  sustains  its  reputation  here,  and  is, 
unquestionably,  a  fruit  of  first  rate  quality.  Fruit  large,  rather 
jQatteoed,  and  a  little  one  sided  or  angular,  broadest  at  the  base. 


Fig.  32.    Ormenslan. 

Stalk  quite  short  and  strong,  deeply  set.  Calyx  large,  in  a  wio*- 
deep,  rather  irregular  basin.  Skin  greenish  yellow  at  first,  bui 
becoming  bright  yellow,  and  beautifully  dashed  and  pencilled 
and  marbled  with  light  and  deep  red  and  orange.  Flesh  tender 
and  crisp,  with  a  high  flavoured,  somewhat  aromatic  taste. 
Ripens  with  us  in  September  and  October,  but  will  keep  a  month 
longer.  The  trees  are  very  thrifty  strong  growers,  and  bear 
young. 
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42.  Grand  Sachem. 


A  showy,  large,  dark,  blood-red  fruit,  but  rather  ooane,  an<l 
scarcely  worth  cultivation.  Fruit  Ycry  lai^e,  roundish,  dis» 
tinctly  ribbed,  and  irregular  in  its  outline.  Stalk  short  and 
strong,  and  calyx  set  in  a  well  marked  basin.  Skin  smooth, 
deep,  dingy  red,  over  the  whole  surface.  Flesh  white,  rathei 
dry,  and  without  much  flavour.     September. 

43.  Holland  Pippin.    Thomp.  Lind.  Millei. 

Reinnetted'HoIlande.    NoUette? 

This  and  the  Fall  Pippin  are  frequently  confounded  together. 
They  are  indeed  of  the  same  origin,  and  the  leaves,  wood,  and 
strong  growth  of  both  are  very  closely  similar.  One  of  the 
strongest  points  of  difl'erence,  however,  lies  in  their  time  of  ripen- 
ing. This  being  with  us  a  lafe  summer,  the  Fall  Pippin  a  l&te 
autumn,  and  the  White  Spanish  Reinnette  an  early  winter  fruif. 

The  Holland  Pippin,  in  the  gardens  here,  begins  to  fall  from 
the  tree,  and  is  fit  for  pies  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  from 
tliat  time  to  the  first  of  November,  is  one  of  the  very  best  kitchen 
apples,  making  the  finest  tarts  and  pies.  It  is  not  equal  to  the 
Fall  Pippin  for  eating. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  a  little  more  square  in  outline  than 
the  Fall  Pippin,  and  not  so  much  flattened,  though  a  good  deal 
like  it ;  a  little  narrowed  next  the  eye.  Stalk  half  an  inch 
long,  thick,  deeply  sunk.  Calyx  small,  closed,  moderately  sunk 
in  a  slightly  plaited  basin.  Skin  greenish  yellow  or  pale  green, 
becoming  pale  yellow  when  fully  ripe,  washed  on  one  side  with 
a  little  dull  red  or  pale  brown,  with  a  few  scattered,  lafge,  green- 
is^h  dots.     Deserves  a  place  in  every  garden. 

44.  Hawthorndbi?.     Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

White  Hmwthorden.   AicoUL 

A  celebrated  Scotch  apple,  which  originated  at  Hawthomden, 
the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Drummond.  It  resembles,  some- 
Tihat,  our  Maiden's  Blush,  but  is  inferiour  to  that  fruit  in 
flavour.  Fruit  rather  above  the  medium  size,  (occasionally 
ribbed,  according  to  Lindley,)  with  us,  pretty  regularly  formed, 
roundish,  rather  flattened.  Skin  very  smooth,  pale,  light  yellow, 
nearly  wnite  in  the  shade,  with  a  fine  blush  where  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Calyx  nearly  closed,  set  in  a  rather  shallow  basin,  with  a 
few  obscure  plaits.     Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slender.     Flesh 
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irhite,  juicy,  of  a  simple,  pleasant  flavour.  A  J  excellent  bearer, 
a  hfiudsome  fruit,  and  good  for  cooking  or  drying.  The  ends  of 
the  bearing  branches  become  pendulous. 

45.  Jerset  Sweeting. 

A  very  popular  apple  in  the  middle  states,  where  it  is  not  only 
highly  valued  for  the  dessert,  but,  owing  to  its  saccharine  quality, 
it  is  also  planted  largely  for  the  fattening  of  swine,  which  are 
allowed  to  run  under  the  trees  and  gather  the  fruit  as  it  falls. 
It  is  a  highly  valuable  sort,  and  deserves  extensive  culture. 

Fruit  medium  size,  roundish>ovate,  tapering  to  the  eye.  The 
calyx  is  small,  closed,  very  slightly  sunk,  in  a  small  plaited 
basin.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  in  a  rather  narrow  cavity. 
Skin  thin,  greenish  yellow,  washed  and  streaked,  and  oflen  en- 
tirely covered  with  stripes  of  pale  and  dull  red.  Flesh  white, 
fine  grained,  and  exceedingly  juicy,  tender,  sweet  and  sprightly. 
Young  wood  stout,  and  short  jointed.  This  apple  commences 
maturing  about  the  last  of  August,  and  continues  ripening  till 
frost. 

46.  Keswick  Codlin.     Thorn.  Lind. 

A  noted  English  cooking  apple,  which  may  be  gathered  for 
tarts,  as  early  as  the  month  of  June,  and  continues  in  use  till 
November.     It  is  a  great  bearer  and  a  vigorous  tree. 

Fruit  a  little  above  the  middle  size,  rather  conical,  with  a  few 
obscure  ribs.  Stalk  short  and  deeply  set.  Calyx  rather  lai^^e. 
Skin  greenish  yellow,  washed  with  a  faint  blush  on  one  side. 
Flesh  yellowish  white,  juicy,  wdth  a  pleasant  acid  flavour. 

47.  EiLHAM  Hill.     Man. 

A  native  of  Essex  co,,  Mass.,  raised  by  Daniel  Kilham.  Fruit 
pretty  large,  roundish,  ribbed,  narrowing  to  the  eye.  Skin  pale 
yellow,  slightly  splashed  with  red  in  the  shade,  deep  red  in  the 
sun.  Stalk  rather  long  and  slender,  set  in  a  wide  deep  hollow. 
Calyx  in  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh  of  sprightly,  rather  high  flavour, 
but  is  apt  to  become  dry  and  mealy.     Bears  well.     September. 

48.  Kenricx's  Autxtmn.    Ken. 

A  handsome  apple  of  second  quality.  Fruit  large,  roundish, 
much  flattened  at  the  base.  Stalk  long,  ppojecting  beyond  the 
fruit  a  good  deal,  set  in  a  close  cavity.  Skin  pale  yellowish- 
green,  striped  and  stained  wuh  bright  red.  Flesh  white,  a  little 
stained  with  red,  tender,  juicy,  and  i^f  a  sprightly  acid  flavour* 
September. 


40.  Knca  of  the  Pipfiks.    Thomp.  Lind.  Rod. 

Hampshire  YeUow. 

An  apple  highly  rated  in  England,  whence  it  comes,  but  whi../i 
scarcely  proves  first  rate  here.  Fruit  of  medium  siz^,  oi  a 
conical  or  pearmam  shape.  Skin  smooth,  pale  yellow,  delicately 
streaked  and  washed  with  red  next  the  sun.  Stalk  slenJer,  an 
inch  long.  Calyx  lai^e,  set  in  a  deep  even  basin.  Flesh  white, 
very  firm  and  of  fair  quality.  The  tree  is  an  upright  grower, 
ind  bears  abundantly.     October  and  November. 

50.  Kerry  Pippin.     Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

Ediiijonion'»  AiomBtlc  Pippm.  ac  Thorny 

An  Irish  dessert  apple,  from  the  county  of  Kerry,  as  its  name 
implies.  Fruit  middle  size,  oval,  a  little  flattened  at  the  eye. 
Skin  pale  yellow,  mingled  with  a  deeper  yellow,  with  a  glossy 
surface,  and  stained  and  streaked  with  red.  Stalk  of  medium 
length,  sometimes  short,  set  in  a  narrow  cavity,  with  a  projection 
of  the  fruit  on  one  side,  and  occasionally,  a  line  or  ridge,  run- 
ning  from  the  eye  to  the  stalk.  Calyx  set  in  a  plaited  basin. 
Flesh  yellow,  tender,  crisp,  with  a  sugary  flavour.  Ripens  in 
September  and  October. 


Fig.  33.    Ly9com. 
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51*  Ltscom.    Man.  Ken* 

Oqpood'i  Favouite. 

Another  Massachusetts  variety  of  merit.  Fniit  large,  ronnd , 
•kin  greenish  yellow,  with  a  few  broken  stripes  or  splashes  of 
red.  Stalk  short,  planted  in  a  deep,  round,  even  cavity.  Calyx 
small,  in  a  very  narrow,  plaited  basin.  Flesh  fine  grained,  and 
exceedingly  mild  and  agreeable  in  flavour.  A  large,  fine  fruit« 
which  is  worthy  of  general  cultivation.  In  use  from  Septembei 
to  November. 

52.  Lyman's  Pxthpkin  Sweet.     Ken. 

A  very  large  fair  sweet  apple  which  we  received  from  Mr.  S 
Lyman,  of  Manchester,  Conn.  It  is,  perhaps,  inferiour  to  the 
Jersey  Sweet  or  the  Summer  Sweet  Paradise  for  the  table,  but 
it  is  a  very  valuable  apple  for  baking,  and  deserves  a  place  on 
this  account  in  every  orchard.  The  original  tree  of  this  sort,  is 
growing  in  Mr.  Lyman's  orchard. 


Fig.  34.    Lyman'B  Pumpkin  SuteeL 
Fn:tt  very  large,  roundish,  more  or  less  furrowed  or  ribbed, 
especiaiTy  near  the  stalk.     Skin  smooth,  pale  green,  with  ob- 
scure whitish  streaks  near  the  stalk,  and  numerous  white  dots 
near  the  e3'e,  sometimes  becoming  a  little  yellow  next  the  sun. 
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Stalk  slunt,  deeply  sunk  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  rathet 
small,  set  in  an  abruptly  sunk,  rather  irregular  basin.  Flesh 
«vhite,  very  sweet,  rich  and  tender,  but  not  very  juicy.  Sep- 
tember to  December. 

There  is  anotlier  Pumpkin  Sweeting  known  rn  this  statft, 
which  is  an  oblong  or  permain.shaped  fruit,  striped  with  yellow 
and  red,  and  ripens  in  August  and  September;  a  second  rate  apple« 

53.  LoNOViLLs's  Kernbl.     Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Sam's  Crab. 

An  apple  introduced  into  our  orchards  from  the  garden  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  but  which  does  not  compare  fa- 
vourably  with  many  native  sorts  of  this  season. 

Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  oval,  rather  flattened.  Stalk 
short,  deeply  inserted.  Eye  small,  with  a  short  erect  calyx. 
Skin  greenish  yellow,  streaked  with  pale  brownish  red,  with  a 
few  streaks  of  bright  red.  Flesh  firm,  yellow,  slightly  perfumed, 
sub-acid.    The  tree  is  a  great  bearer.     August  and  September. 

57.  Maiden's  Blush.    Coxe.  Thomp. 

A  remarkably  beautiful  apple,  a  native  of  New-Jersey,  and 
first  described  by  Coxe.  It  begins  to  ripen  about  the  20th  of 
August,  and  continues  until  the  last  of  October.  It  has  all  the 
beauty  of  colour  of  the  pretty  little  Lady  Apple,  and  is  much 
cultivated  and  admired,  both  for  the  table  and  for  cooking.  It 
IP  also  very  highly  esteemed  for  drying. 

Fruit  medium  sized,  fiat,  and  quite  snoooth  and  &ir.     Skin 


Fig.  35.    Maideti's  BUuifu 
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thin,  elear  lemon  yellow,  with  a  coloured  cheek,  soTneiimes  deli 
cately  tinted  like  a  blush,  and  in  others  with  a  brilliant  red. 
Stalk  short,  planted  in  a  rather  wide,  deep  hollow.  Basin  niode« 
rately  depressed,  calyx  closed.  Flesh  white,  tender,  spnghtly 
with  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour.  The  fruit  is  very  light.  Thiii 
variety  forms  a  handsome,  rapid  growing  tree,  with  a  line 
spreading  head,  and  bears  large  crops. 

55.  Nonsuch.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Nonsuch.    Ron,  Forsyth, 

An  old  English  sort,  chiefly  valued  for  the  beautiful  transpa- 
rent jelly  which  it  m&kes. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  regular  form,  flat.  Skin  greenish  yel- 
low, striped  and  spotted  with  dull  brick  red.  Calyx  set  in  a 
wide,  regular,  shallow  basin.  Stalk  short  and  slender.  Flesh 
white,  sofl,  with  a  plentiful  sub-acid  juice.     A  great  bearer. 

56.  Old  English  Codlin.    Thomp. 

EngUflh  Codlm.    Cose.  land.  Rag, 

A  large  and  fair  cooking  apple,  in  use  from  July  to  November. 
Fruit  generally  above  medium  size,  oblong  or  conical,  and  a 
little  irregular.  Skin  clear  lemon  yellow,  with  a  faint  blush 
next  the  sun.  Stalk  stout  and  short.  Flesh  white,  tender,  and 
of  a  rather  pleasant,  sub-acid  flavour.  Much  esteemed  for  cook- 
ing,  ripens  gradually  upon  the  tree,  and  is  free  from  liability  to 
rot.  In  New-Jersey  this  fine  old  fhiit  is  largely  cultivated  for 
market,  as  it  produces  handsome  and  abundant  crops.  The 
leaves  are  large,  and  the  trees  are  very  vigorous  and  fruitful. 

57.  Peach-Pond  Swbbt. 

This  is  a  most  excellent  autumn  variety,  from  a  small  village 
of  this  name,  in  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  which  we  received 
from  Mr.  J.  R.  Comstock,  an  extensive  orchardist  ne»r  Pough* 
keepsie.    It  appears  well  worthy  of  a  more  general  dissemination. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  rather  flat,  and  a  little  one-sided  or  an- 
gular  in  its  form.  Skin  striped  light  red.  Stalk  long  and 
slender*  Flesh  tender  or  very  mellow,  moderately  juicy,  with  a 
very  rich,swe^and  agreeable  flavour.    September  to  November. 

58.  PoMME  D£  Neige.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Famenae.    Fonyth. 
Sanguineus. 

A  very  celebrated  Canada  fruit,  which  has  its  name  from  the 
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mow^whi^^  colour  of  its  flesh,  or,  as  some  say,  from  the  village 
whence  it  was  first  taken  to  Ei^and.  It  is  an  excellent,  pro* 
ductivc,  ilutumn  apple,  and  is  especially  valuable  in  northern 
latitudes. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  somewhat  flattened.  Skip 
with  a  ground  of  pale  greenish  yellow,  mixed  with  faint  streaks 
of  pale  red  on  the  shady  side,  but  marked  with  blotches  and  short 
stripes  of  darker  red,  and  becoming  a  fine  deep  red  in  the  sun. 
Stalk  quite  slender,  half  an  inch  long,  planted  in  a  narrow  funnel 
shaped  cavity  Calyx  small  and  set  in  a  shallow  rather  narrow 
basin.  Flesh  -emarkably  white,  very  tender,  juicy  and  good, 
with  a  slight  perfume.  Ripe  in  October  and  November.  A 
regular  bearer,  and  a  handsome  dessert  fruit. 

59.  PoRTEB.    §    Man.  Thomp. 

A  first  rate  New-England  fruit,  raised  by  the  Rev.  S.  Porter, 
of  Sherburne,  Mass.,  and  deservedly  a  great  favourite  in  the 
Boston  market.  The  fruit  is  remarkably  iair,  and  the  tree  is 
very  productive. 


Fig.  37.    Porter. 
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Fruit  rather  laige,  regular,  oblong,  narrowing  to  the  eye. 
Skin  clear,  glossy,  bright  yellow,  and  when  exposed,  with  a  dull 
blush  next  the  sun.  Calyx  set  in  a  narrow  and  deep  basin. 
Stalk  rather  slender,  not  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long.  Flesh 
fine  grained,  and  abounding  with  juice  of  a  sprightly  agreeable 
flavour.    Ripens  in  September,  and  deserves  general  cultivation. 

60.  Pine  Apple  Russet.     Lindley. 

We  Tiave  at  last  been  able  to  procure  this  variety,  and  we 
faisert  Lindley's  description,  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  a  sort 
which  appears  to  be  highly  deserving  of  trial  in  this  country. 

"  Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  roundish,  ovate,  with  broad  ob 
tuse  angles  on  its  sides,  about  two  inches  and  three  quarters  in 
diameter,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  deep.  Bye  small,  with  a 
very  short,  connivent  calyx,  placed  in  a  shallow  depressi'in,  sur- 
rounded by  ten  rather  unequal  plaits.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  in- 
serted in  an  uneven  cavity,  one  l>alf  of  which  protrudes  beyond 
the  base.  Skin  pale  greenish  yellow,  almost  covered  with  white 
specks  on  one  part,  and  a  thick  scabrous,  yellowish  russet  on 
the  other,  which  extends  round  the  stock.  Flesh  very  pale  yel- 
low, crisp,  very  short,  and  tender.  Juice  more  abundant  than 
in  any  apple  I  have  ever  met  with,  as  it  generally  rims  very 
copiously  as  soon  as  cut  open,  saccharine,  with  that  just  propor- 
tion of  acid  which  characterizes  our  most  valuable  fruits,  and  of 
a  spicy  aromatic  flavour,  with  a  high  perfume. 

A  dessert  apple  from  the  end  of  September  to  the  middle  of 
October." 


61.  Pumpkin  Russet. 

Sweet  Rxfi^el.    Kewridk. 
Pumpkin  Sw( 
Flint  Ruaeet, 


Pumpkin  Sweet,  >    > 


This  is  another  of  the  large  sweet  apples  so  popular  in  New 
England,  and  is  considered  valuable  by  many.  It  is,  however 
•nuch  inclined  to  rot. 

Fruit  large,  round  ;  flesh,  pale  yellowish  green,  slightly 
covered  with  russet.  Stalk  long,  set  in  a  wide  shallow  cavity. 
Eye  narrow,  slightly  sunk.  Flesh  exceedingly  rich  and  sweet. 
September  to  January.     Trees  large  and  spreading. 

62.  Rambo.  §   Coxe.  Thomp. 

Romanite,  ) 

S*«k-no-ftirther,  >  of  New-Jerie^, 

Bfead  and  Cheese  Apple,  ) 

The  Rambo  is  one  of  the  most  popular  autunm  fruits  to  1» 


fimnd  in  the  Phihidelphia  markets.  It  is  a  highly  yaluable  apple 
for  the  table  or  kitchen,  and  the  tree  thrives  well  on  light  sandy 
wils,  being  a  native  of  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 


Fig.  37.  Ramlbo, 
Fruit  of  medium  size,  flat.  Skin  smooth,  yellowish  white  in 
the  shade,  streaked  and  marbled  with  pale  yellow  and  red  in  the 
sun,  and  speckled  with  large  rough  dots.  Stalk  long,  rather 
slender,  curved  to  one  side,  and  deeply  planted  in  a  smooth,  fun- 
nel.like  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  broad  basin,  which  is 
slightly  plaited  around  it.  Flesh  greenish  white,  very  tender, 
with  a  rich,  sprightly,  sub.acid  flavour.  October  to  December. 
This  apple  resembles  externally  the  American  Domine,  which, 
however,  is  a  very  late-keeping  winter  fruit, 

^3.  Rambour  Franc    Duh.  Thomp. 

Flunk  Rambour.    JjuuBeifi 
Rambour  d*Kir.,  or 
SirnmuT  Rambour.    Coxe. 
Rambour  d'Ete.    Potieau, 

This  is  a  French  fruit,  common  in  many  parts  of  this  country, 
and  according  to  Coxe,  was  introduced  from  the  garden  of  St. 
Cloud.  It  is  of  pretty  good  quality,  though  most  esteemed  for 
cooking. 

Fruit  a  little  above  medium  si2se,  (sometimes  quite  large,)  flat^ 
generally  evenly  formed,  but  occasionally  a  little  irreffular. 
Skin  pale,  gjreenish  yellow,  slightly  stained  and  streaked  with 
red  on  th^'  sunny  side.  Stalk  short,  rather  fleshy  and  deeply 
inserted.  Eye  large,  the  nearly  closed  calyx  set  in  a  deep, 
dijprlitly  furrowed  basin.     Flesh  rather  sofl,  of  a  sprightly,  sub. 
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Acid  flaveur,  a  lit^e  bitter  before  maturity.     Ripens  early  in 
September. 

64  Ross  Nonpareil.  §   Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

This  is  an 
Irish  fruit,  and, 
to  our  taste,  one 
of  the  highest 
flavoured  and 
most  delicious 
of  all  apples, 
for  the  dessert, 
approaching  in 
flavour  some 
kinds  of  pear. 
In  England  this 
is  a  winter  fruit, 
but  with  us, 
owing  to  the 
greater  warmth 
of  our  autumn^ 
it  is  in  perfec- 
tion the  last  of 
Fig.  38.   Ro$$NonparaL  October,       and 

will  keep  a  montb. 

Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  roundish,  narrowing  a  little 
to  the  eye.  Skin  covered  with  a  thin  mellow  russet,  and  faintly 
stained  with  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long, 
slender,  and  rather  deeply  inserted.  Calyx  set  in  a  shallow 
basin.  Flesh  greenish  white,  tender,  with  a  rich  aromatic  fla- 
vour,— what  is  called  a  Fennel  flavour  by  the  English.  A  pro- 
fuse bearer,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  amateur's  garden. 

65.  Red  Ingestrie.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Thin,  and  the  Yellow  Ingestrie,  are  cross-bred  seedlings 
raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  from  the  English  Golden  Pippin.  They 
are  greatly  admired  as  dessert  apples  in  England. 

Fruit  small,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  oblong 
or  ovate,  with  a  wide  basin  at  the  eye,  and  a  short  and  slendei 
iCalk.  Skin  bright  yellow,  tinged  and  mottled  with  red  on  the 
sunny  side,  and  speckled  with  obscure  dots.  Flesh  very  firm, 
juicy  and  high  flavoured.     Ripens  in  September  and  October. 

The  Yellow  Ingestrie  differs  from  the  above  as  follows: 
finit  of  smaller  size,  of  a  clear,  bright  gold  colour,  without  red. 
Bya  small  and  shallow.  Flesh  tender  and  delicate,  with  a 
idiiiitiliil  jttioe  when  freshly  gathered  from  the  tree.    October. 


66.  Summer  Sweet  ParadisS  (• 

A  Pennsylvania  fruit,  sent  to  us  by  J.  B.  Garber,  Esq.,  % 
realous  fruit-grower  of  Columbia,  in  that  state.  It  is  a  large, 
fair,  sweet  apple,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  of  its  class, 
for  the  dessert.  The  tree  is  an  abundant  bearer,  begins  to  bear 
while  young,  and  ia  highly  deserving  general  cultivation.  U 
has  no  affinity  to  the  Paradise  Apple  used  for  stocks. 

Fruit  quite  large,  round  and  regular  in  its  form,  a  little  flattened 
at  both  ends.  Skin  rather  thick,  pale  green,  sometimes  faintly 
tinged  with  yellow  in  the  sun,  and  very  distinctly  marked  wiih 
numerous,  large,  dark,  gray  dots.  Stalk  strong,  and  set  in  ati 
even,  moderately  deep  hollow.  Flesh  tender,  crisp,  very  juicy, 
with  a  sweet,  rich,  aromatic  flavour.  Ripe  in  August  and  Sep^ 
tember. 

67.  Scarlet  Pearmain.    Thomp.  Lind« 

Bell*t  Scarlet  Peannain.    JUmalda. 
Oxford  Peach  q^  mme  Engiitk  gardau. 


A  showy  dessert  apple,  raised,  according  to  Ronalds,  by  Mr. 
Bell,  land  Stewart  at  Sion  House,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland,  about  the  year  1800. 

Fruit  medium  sized,  pearmain  or  conical  shaped.  Skin  light 
crimson^  or  yellow,  in  the  shade,  rich  crimson  on  the  sunny  side  i 
stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  deeply  set.  Calyx  full  and  spreading, 
in  a  deeply  sunk  basin,  surrounded  by  a  few  plaits.  Flesh 
white,  stained  with  a  tinge  of  pink,  crisp,  juicy,  and  of  good 
flavour.  In  eating  from  the  last  of  August  to  the  tenth  of  Octo- 
ber.     A  plentiful  bearer. 

68.  Seek-no-further.    Coxe. 

Autumn  8cek-no-fiuther.    Kmu 

This  seems  to  be  a  favourite  name  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  to  what  variety  it  should  be  exclusively  applied. 
The  Seek-no- further  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  is  tl» 
Ram  bo,  (see  Rambo ;)  that  of  some  parts  of  New.  York  is  the 
American  Domine,  (see  the  latter.)  The  Seek-no-further  of 
Coxe  is  a  large,  roundish  fruit,  narrower  at  the  eye.  Skin 
■mooth,  pale  yellowish  green,  or  nearly  white  ;  the  flesh  yellow, 
juicy,  rich  and  tender.  The  trunk  straight  and  tall,  supporting 
a  regular  well-formed  head.  Ripe  in  October,  and  will  keep  a 
couple  of  months. 

The  Westjieid  Seek-no-furiher  is  the  Seek.no-further  of  Con- 
necticut, and  is  an  old  and  highly  esteemed  variety  of  that  dm-' 
triot.    It  has  a  Peannain  flavouj^  and  is  much  superior  to  thu: 
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Green  Seek-no-fuiHier  just  described.     Fruit  large,  pretty  regu 
lariy  round.     Skin  pale,  or  dull  red  over  a  pale  clouded  green 

ground — the  red  sprinkled  with  obscure  russety  yellow  dots, 
talk  very  slender»  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  an 
even  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  or  with  a  few  reflexed  segments, 
and  set  in  an  even  basin  of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  white,  fine 
ffrained,  tender,  with  a  rich,  pearmain  flavour.  A  first  ni0 
nmU    October  to  February. 

69.  Stboat.     Floy.  Ken. 

•  StraaL  Thoo^ 

An  apple  in  high  esteem  among  the  descendants  of  the  Dutcb 
settlers  on  th«  North  River,  the  original  tree  of  which  is  said 
to  have  grown  in  a  street  {sir oat,  Dutch)  of  Albany.  It  is  well 
known  at  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  regularly  formed,  roundish, 
oblong,  and  tapering  a  little  to  the  eye.  Skin  smooth,  yellowish 
green.  Stem  short,  pretty  stout,  and  planted  in  a  rather  shallow 
cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  very  tender,  with  an  excellent,  rich, 
brisk  flavour.     Li  eating  from  September  to  December. 

70.  WoRMSLEY  Pippin.  §  Tbomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Knight*8  Codlin. 

A  well-flavoured  autumnal  fruit,  from  the  English  Gardens, 
ripening  the  last  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  roundish,  tapering  a  littie  towards  the  eye, 
which  is  deeply  sunk,  and  the  basin  slightly  plaited.  Skin 
pale  green,  or  straw  colour,  darker  next  the  sun,  and  sprinkled 
with  dark  specks.  Stalk  deeply  planted,  nearly  an  inch  long. 
FlMh  white,  crisp,  firm,  wiUi  a  rich  high  flavoured  juiee.  This 
li  considered,  abroad,  one  of  the  richest  flavoured  apples,  but  it 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  over-praised,  being  rather  too  firm 
imdtoo  acid* 


Clan  HI.     Wvnier  Applet. 
71.  AtmiSTOK.    Thomp.  Lind.  Ron* 

(Hdaker't  New*  {  «•  te  —  -  -— 

Lofd  Gwydr*!  Newtown  JKppin.  J  "^  ■•  *mm^ 

A  third  rate  apple,  valued  in  England  as  excellent  for  cook- 
ing.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  a  little  ribbed,  and  rather  broadest 
at  tbe  baset    Skin  pale  greenisb-yelloWi  fiunty  mariEad  with 
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streaks  or  network  of  russet.  Stalk  short,  planted  in  a  deep 
cavity.  Calyx  with  open,  long  segments  set  in  a  deep,  rather 
uneven  hasin.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  crisp,  tender,  with  a 
tolerable,  somewhat  acid  flavour.  The  English  trace  some  re- 
semblance between  this  and  the  Newtown  pippin,  but  we  per- 
ceive no  similarity.     October  to  January. 

72.  American  Pippin.    Coxe.  Thomp. 

Grinditoiie. 

Valuable  only  for  its  late  keeping  and  for  cider,  t^  American 
pippin  has  never  been  much  cultivated  out  of  New-Jersey.  The 
Newtown  pippin  which  is  frequently  called  by  this  name  abroad, 
is  very  different,  and  infinitely  superiour  to  this. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  and  regular  form,  roundish,  somewhat 
flattened.  Skin  dull  red  in  patches  and  stripes,  on  a  dull  green 
ground,  marked  by  pretty  large  star-like,  yellowish  russet  specks, 
which  make  the  surface  rather  rough.  Stalk  short,  somewhat 
fleshy  and  set  in  an  irregular  shallow  cavity.  Calyx  small,  set 
almost  even  with  the  surface  of  the  fruit.  Flesh  white,  iirni, 
juicy,  with  a  somewhat  brisk,  acid  flavour.  Keeps  till  June. 
Trees  with  crooked  shoots. 

73.  Baldwin.  §    Ken.  Thomp.  Man. 

Woodpecker. 
Peeker. 

The  Baldwin  stands  at  the  head  of  all  New.England  apples, 
and  is  unquestionably  a  flrst  rate  fruit  in  all  respects.  It  is  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  more  largely  cultivated  for  the 
Boston  market  than  any  other  sort.  It  b^ars  most  abundantly 
with  us,  and  we  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  raising  larger,  moi^e 
beautiful,  and  highly  flavoured  specimens  here,  than  we  ever 
«aw  in  its  native  region.  The  Baldwin,  in  flavour  and  g^e)!^ 
characteristics,  evidently  belongs  to  the  same  family. as  our 
Esopus  Spitzenburgh,  and  deserves  its  extensive  popularity. 

Fruit  large,  roundii^h,  and  narrowing  a  little  to  the  eye.  "  Skin 
yellow  in  the  shade,  but  nearly  covered  and  striped  with  cnmRon« 
red,  and  orange,  in  the  sun ;  dotted  with  a  few  large  russet  dots, 
and  with  radiating  streaks  of  russet  about  the  stalk.  Calyx 
closed,  set  in  a  rather  narrow,  plaited  ba^n.  Stalk  half  to 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  rather  slender  for  so  large  a  fruit, 
planted  in  a|l  even,  moderately  deep  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish 
white,  crisp^  with  that  agreeable  mingling  of  the  saccharine  and 
acid  which  constitutes  a  rich,  high  flavour.  The  tree  is  a  vigo- 
rous, upright  grower,  and  bears  most  abundantly.  Ripe  from 
Kovember  to  March,  but  w}th  us^  is  in  perfection  in  January* 
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Fig.  39.    BMvDin. 

74.  Black  Apple.    Coxe. 

Black  American.    ThoH^.  ? 

A  native  fruit,  of  a  very  dark  red  colour,  and  of  a  mild, 
rather  agreeable  flavour. 

Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  round  or  very  slight! v  flat- 
tened. Skin  dark  red,  almost  black,  with  a  mealy,  whitish 
Uoom  on  the  surface.  The  stalk  half  to  three  fourths  of  an 
iDch  long,  pretty  deeply  inserted.  Calyx  in  a  rather  shallow 
basin.  Flesh  yellowish  red,  crisp,  juicy,  and  of  medium  quAlUy, 
The  tree  when  fiilly  grown  has  a  rather  drooping  head.  Ripn 
feom  November  to  February. 

75.  BoRSDORFFER.     Thomp.  Knoop. 


Boredorff    IamL 
King  Geoige  the  Third. 
Queen's, 
Reinnette  B&tarde, 
Edier  Winter  Bowdorfler, 
Beinnette  de  Misiiie, 
Ganet  Pippin, 
Kin 


Ron, 


Gr 


Le  Grand  IMiemian  Borsdorfler, 


• 


qfvariom 
gardau, 

etc.  to 
Thomp, 


A  amall,  celebrated  Grerman  apple  introduced  into  England  by 
Qneen  Charlotte.    It  is  much  admired  as  a  dessert  fruit. 
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Fruit  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  roundish-oval,  narmwint 
at  the  eye.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  full  red  cheek,  sprinkleo 
witli  a  little  russet.  Calyx  set  in  a  small,  even  basin  but  little 
sunk.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slender.  Flesh  yellowish-white, 
very  firm  and  crisp,  with  a  rich,  brisk,  perfumed  flavour.  The 
tree  grows  rather  loosely,  and  the  blossoms  appear  late.  No- 
vember to  February. 

76.  Bsllb-Fleur,  Yellow.  §   Thomp. 

Beil-Flower.    Cow.  Floy,  Ken, 
VeUow  Rellflower,  ofmoA 


The  Yellow  Belle-Fleur  is  a  large,  handsome,  and  excellent 
winter  apple,  every  where  highly  esteemed  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  most  abundantly  seen  in  the  markets  of  Philadelphia,  as  it 
thrives  well  in  the  sandy  soils  of  New-Jersey.  Coxe  first  de- 
scribed this  fruit ;  the  original  tree  of  which,  grew  in  Burling- 


Fig.  40.    yWteio  Belle-Fleur. 
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ioD,  N«w-JeT9ey,  We  follow  Thompson,  in  calling  it  Belle^ 
Fieur,  from  the  beauty  of  the  blossoms,  with  the  class  of  Frenclj 
apples,  to  which  it  belongs. 

Fruit  very  large,  oblong,  a  little  irregular,  tapering  to  the  eye. 
Skin  6nMx>th,  pale  lemon  yellow,  often  with  a  blush  next  the  sun. 
Stalk  long  and  slender,  in  a  deep  cavity.  Calyx  closed  and  set 
in  a  rather  narrow,  plaited  basin.  Seeds  in  a  large  hollow  cap- 
sule or  core.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  crisp,  with  a  sprightly,  sub* 
acid  flavour  ;  before  fully  ripe,  it  is  considerably  acid.  Wood 
yellowish,  and  tree  vigorous,  with  spreading,  drooping  branches. 
A  regular  and  excellent  bearer,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
orchard.    November  to  March, 

T7.  Bgllis-Flsvr,  Wmm.  § 


Whke  Bellflower.  )  of  Indtana,  and  (he 
Grsen  Bellflower.    (     North,  ana  Wut, 


UetroiL 


White  DetroiL  (     maiu 


I 


^  Ctnctn^ 


White  Ptmilii. 

Craiie*!  Pippin. 

Ohio  Favourite. 

HoUoW  Cor«l  P^ipiii,  (</ 


The  White  Belle-Fleur  is  one  of  the  most  widely  dissemina- 
ted  and  popular  apples  in  the  Western  states.  It  is  a  native, 
and  was  originally  carried  to  the  west  by  Mr.  Brunson,  a  nur- 
seryman,  who  emigrated  from  New. York  first  to  Huron  co., 
Ohio,  and  afterwards  to  Wayne  co.,  Indiana— <tisseminating  it 

largely. 
It  grows 
pretty 
strongly, 
bears  ve- 
ry abun- 
dantly, 
and      its 
brittle 
bearing 
shootsare 
inclined 
to  break. 
Head 
spread- 
ing,   but 
notdroop- 

ing. 

This  is 
a  very 
fair  and 
hands'me 
fruit,  less 
Fig.  41.    White  BeUe-Fkar.  acid  than 

the  Tellow  Belle-Fleur.     The  Cumberland  Spic€,  of  Coxe,  well 
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known  here,  and  given  in  prevtouB  editionft  as  a  synonym,  is,  w$ 
find  on  farther  acquaintanoe  with  the  white  Belle-Fieur,  an  en« 
tirely  distinct  variety. 

Fruit  medium  to  large.  Skin  smooth,  pale  yellowish -white* 
marked  with  small  brown  dots,  and  rarely  with  a  faint  blush. 
StaXk  long,  slender,  planted  in  a  deep  cavity.  Calyx  small,  set  m 
a  small,  narrow  basin.  Flesh  white,  tender  and  juicy,  with  a 
delicate,  sprightly  flavour.  Core  large  and  hollow.  October  ie 
March. 

78.  Bsllb-Flettb,  Red. 

BeUe-Flaor.    Pmttatk  Bdl**Fl«Dr  Em«»  t    TiMqik 

A  third  rate,  well  ktumm,  Preach  v«riety,  scarcely  worth 
cultivation. 

Fruit  large,  regular,  oblong-conical.  Skin  pale  greenish- 
yellow,  but  nearly  covered  with  red,  striped  with  dark  red,  and 
dotted  with  yellow.  Stalk  pretty  long,  planted  in  a  deep,  nar- 
row  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  sunk  in  a  deep,  narrow  basin. 
Flesh  white,  tender,  of  tolerable,  and  mild  flavour,  apt  to  be- 
come  mealy.     November  to  January. 

79.  Bslle-Pleur,  Brabant.    Thomp.  Ron. 

The  Brabant  Belle*Fleur  is  a  new  variety  from  Holland. 
The  fruit  is  large  and  heavy,  and  bids  fair  to  prove  a  very  ex- 
cellent  winter  apple.  The  habit  of  the  tree  is  spreading,  and 
it  requires  to  be  grafted  high  to  make  a  good  head. 

Fruit  large,  roundish-oblong,  slightly  ribbed.  Skin  pale 
yellow,  slightly  striped  with  red.  Calyx  large^  set  in  a  pretty 
wide,  irregular  basin.  Flesh  firm,  juicy,  with  a  rich,  pleasant, 
0ub-aotd  &Tour.    December  to  Apnl. 

92.  CoBNisn  GiLLiFLowER.     Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

Comkh  Jnly-flower. 
Pomme  Begelana. 

This  is  considered  one  of  the  highest  flavoured  apples  in  Eng- 
land, whence  it  comes ;  it  is  rather  a  shy  bearer  there,  but  we 
think  it  promises  better  here,  in  this  respect. 

Fruit  medidm  size,  ovate,  narrowing  much  to  the  eye 
where  it  is  ribbed.  Skin  dull  green,  or  dark  yellowish  green, 
with  a  sunny  side  of  brownish  red,  intermixed  with  a  few  streaks 
of  richer  red.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  very  narrow,  fiirrowed  or 
knobby  basin.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch  l<mg;  Flesh  yei 
lowish,  firm,  with  a  rich,  high  flavour,  and  a  slight  perfume,  re* 
•embling  that  of  the  Gilliflower.    November  to  Apnl. 
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83.  Catshead.    Coxe.  Lind. 


Round  Catshead.    Thomp.  7 
Uatbead  Greemn^. 

A  very  larg^  apple,  cultivated  for  drying  in  some  parts  of  ths 
armntry,  but  of  little  other  value  except  as  a  cooking  apple. 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size  round.     Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  and 
Tery  deeply  sunk.    Calyx  set  in  a  deep,  open  basin.     Skin  quite 
«Biooth,  pale  green.     Flesh  tender,  with  a  sub-acid  juice.     Oc 
tober  and  November. 

84.  CALVitut,  Whitb  WiKTBa.    Lind. 

GalTiUe  Blanche  d^Ifirer.    Thmp,  0,  B^  Noitms. 
WhheCalvilie.    Cose. 

The  White  Winter  Calville  is  a  celebrated  old  French  sauce 
and  cooking  apple ;  but  like  most  others  of  its  class,  is  not 
worthy  of  culti^ition  here. 

Fruit  large,  rather  flat,  with  the  broad  uneven  ribs  on  its  sides 
which  characterize  Calville  apples.  Skin  smooth,  pale  greenish 
yellow,  becoming  when  fully  ripe,  yellow,  with  a  faint  blush  on 
one  side.  Calyx  small,  deeply  set  in  an  angular  irregular  basin. 
Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  deeply  planted. 
Fle^  white,  large  grained,  tender  and  light,  with  a  pleasant, 
third  rate  flavour ;  juice  scarcely  acid.  A  strong  growing  tree, 
and  a  good  bearer.     November  to  February. 

85.  Calville,  Red  Winter.     Lind. 

CalviUe  Rouge  d*Hiver.    Thomp.  Nciittte, 
Calville  Rouge.    O.  Duh. 
Red  Calville.    Care. 

The  Red  Winter  Calville  is  another  old  French  variety  of  the 
flame  general  character  as  the  foregoing — good  for  culinary  use, 
but  of  very  indifferent  flavour. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  roundish-oblong,  a  little  flattened  at  the 
stem,  and  narrowing  to  the  eye.  Stalk  stout,  of  medium  length, 
deeply  planted.  Calyx  in  a  large  deep  basin.  Skin  on  the 
shaded  side  pale  red,  on  the  sunny  side  dark  red,  covered  with 
bloom.  Flesh  tender,  and  flavour  a  mild  sub-acid.  No- 
vember to  March. 

86.  Cos,  OR  Caas.     Ken.  Buel. 

A  native  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  where  it  is  productive,  and  very 
highly  esteemed. 

Fruit  large,  one  sided  or  angular,  roundish,  broad  and  flatten 
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ed  at  the  stalk,  narrowing  a  good  deal  to  the  eye.  Skin  smooth, 
pale  greenish  yellow  in  the  shade,  hut  red  in  the  sun,  with 
splashes  and  specks  of  bright  red,  and  a  few  yellow  dots.  Stalk 
very  short,  and  rather  strong,  downy,  deeply  inserted  in  a  wide 
one  sided  cavity.  Calyx  small,  in  a  narrow,  shallow  basin. 
Flesh  white,  tenider,  with  a  mild,  agreeable  flavour.  December 
to  March. 

67.  Chandler.  ^ 

We  received  this  fine  variety,  which  is  a  great  fiivoarite  19 
Connecticut,  from  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Ramsdell,  of  Thompson,  in  that 
state.  He  inlbrms  us  that  it  originated  in  the  town  of  Pomfret, 
Conn.,  (celebrated  as  the  place  of  Gien.  Putnam's  adventure 
with  the  wolf.) 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  slightly  flattened,  and  onesided  or  au- 
gular  in  its  form ;  obscurely  ribbed  on  its  sides.  Skin  thickly 
streaked  and  overspread  with  dull  red^  (with  a  few  streaks  of 
brighter  red)  on  a  greenish  yellow  ground  ;  the  red  sprinkled 
with  light  gray  dots.  Stalk  short,  deef^y  sunk  in  a  wide  cavity. 
Calyx  small  and  closed,  set  in  a  plaited^  wide  basin.  Core  and 
seeds  small.  Flesh  greenish  white,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  mode* 
rately  rich,  sub-acid  flavour.  The  tree  is  one  of  moderate  vi^ 
our,  and  is  a  great  bearer.    November  to  February. 


Tig  42.    ChandUf 
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86.  CovRT'Tmmu  Plat,  f  Thomp. 

Couri^pmda.    Lmd.  P,  Mag,  Noiutte, 
Court-pendtiplat  rougeatre.    Ron, 
Capendu.    O.  Duh, 
Garnon't  Apple, 
Cottrt-penda  Extim, 

RondGrw, 

Rom,  ^ 

Dfoflqiie, 

Rouge  Mmqu^, 
Coriandra  Rose, 
Porame  de  Berlin, 
Wollaion  Pippin, 
Ruflema, 
PriDciBW  Noble  Zoete, 


coOec6onM, 


to 


Tills  handsome  French  apple  is  reiy  Mpular  abroad,  as  may 
feadily  be  seen  by  the  great  variety  of  names  under  which  it 
is  known  in  various  nurseries  in  England,  and  on  the  continent. 
ft  thrives  equally  well  here,  and  proves  a  beautiful  acquisition 
to  the  dessert. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  regularly  formed  and  quite  flat.  Skin 
rich,  deep  crimson  on  the  sunny  side,  with  a  little  pale  greenish 
yellow  in  the  shade.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  very  deep  cavi- 
ty.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  wide  shallow  basin.  Flesh  yellow- 
crisp,  with  a  rich,  brisk,  acid  flavour.  The  tree  bears  young 
and  plentifully.     November  to  February^ 

This  sort  in  England  is  frequently  grafled  on  the  French  Pa- 
mdise  stock,  when  it  forms  a  neat  little  bush,  not  much  larger 
than  a  Gooseberry,  and  bears  an  abundance  of  handsonoo  and 
good  fruit. 

89.  CoxTKT  OP  Wick.  §  Thomp.  Ron. 

GoortefWickPimiin.    UnLP.Mag. 

Court  deWkk.    Hodkar, 

Rival  Golden  Pippin, 

Fry'*  Pippin, 

Golden  Drop, 

Wood's  Huntingdon, 

Transparent  Pippin, 

Pliiilip's  Reinette, 

Kniffiitwick  Pippin, 

Week's  Pippin, 

Yellow, 


*qfvanom»  EngHak  nwrtena. 


A  high  flavoured  English  dessert  apple,  of  the  Golden  pippin 
dass,  which  succeeds  well  with  us. 

Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  regularly  formed,  about  two  and 
a  half  inches  in  diameter,  roundish-ovate,  somewhat  flattened. 
Skin  greenish  yellow  in  the  shade,  but  becoming  a  warm  orange, 
with  a  little  red,-  and  dotted  with  small  russet  brown  specks  in 
the  sun.     Calyx  with  wide  spread  segments,  and  set  in  a  wide 
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even  shallow  bssin.     Stalk  short,  rather  slender.     Flesh  yellow, 
crisp,  and  juicy,  with  a  high,  poignant  flavour.     October  t« 

February. 

The  Court  of  Wyck  is  an  exceedingly  hardy  tree,  and  ia^ 
therefore,  well  adapted  for  Carjida  or  Maine. 

90.  Cranberrt  Pippm. 

This  strikingly  beautiful  apple  we  found  growing  on  a  farm 
near  Hudson,  N.  Y.  It  is  only  second  rate  in  point  of  flavour- 
about  equal  to  the  Hawthornden — but  it  is  an  excellent  cooking 
apple,  and  its  beautiful  appearance  and  great  productiveness, 
will,  we  think,  render  it  a  popular  variety.  It  is  not  unlike  in 
appearance  a  very  handsome  specimen  of  the  Maiden's  Blush, 
and  it  comes  into  use  just  as  that  sort  goes  out. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  very  regularly  formed,  a  little  flat* 
tened.  Skin  very  smooth,  of  a  fine  clear  yellow  in  the  shade^ 
with  a  bright  scarlet  cheek.  Stalk  nearly  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  slender,  planted  in  a  very  even  and  moderately  deep 
cavity.  Calyx  rather  small,  set  in  a  deep,  regular  basin.  Flesh 
white,  moderately  juicy,  with  a  mild,  sub-aoid  flavour*  No- 
vember to  February. 

91.  Detroit. 

Red  Detroit 

Black  Detroit. 
Blftck  Apple.       }   ^ 
Urge  Black.       [<f9m§. 

This  fruit,  conunonly  known  in  Western  New- York  and 
Michigan  as  the  Detroit,  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Detroit  by  early  French  settlers,  and 
thence  disseminated*  There  is  little  doubt  that,  like  many 
other  varieties  grown  at  the  west,  and  supposed  to  be  indigenous 
there,  this  will  yet  prove  to  be  some  old  variety^  It  is  a  very 
good  fruit,  of  striking  appearance. 

There  is  another  apple  incorrectly  called  Detroit,  or  White 
Detroit,  at  Cincinnati,  which  is  synonymous  with  the  White 
Belle-Fleur.     [See  the  latter.] 

Fruit  of  medium  or  rather  large  size,  roundish,  somewhat 
flattened,  and  pretty  regular.  Stalk  three- fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  planted  in  a  deep  cavity.  Skin  pretty  thick,  smooth  and 
glossy,  bright  crimson  at  flrst,  but  becoming  dark  blackish  pur- 
pie  at  maturity,  somewhat  dotted  and  marbled  with  specks  of 
fawn  colour  on  the  sunny  side.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  rather 
deep,  plaited  basin.  Flesh  white,  (sometimes  stained  with  red 
to  the  core  in  exposed  specimens,)  crisp,  juicy,  of  agreeable 
sprightly,  sub-aoid  flavour.    October  to  February. 
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02.  Bbpvokdshieb  Foukduko.    Tbowf.  Liod* 

A  large  green  English  apple,  ezceUent  for  kitchen  use.  Fmit 
»arge,  roundish,  obscurely  ribbed.  Skin  deep  green,  paler  at 
maturity.  Stalk  short,  deeply  planted.  Caljx  open,  ralher 
deeply  set.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant 
acid  flavour.    October  to  February. 

92.  DxTTCH  MiGNONNE.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

ReiiMtSe  Doi^  (qf  <il«  Chrmans,)       Paternoster  Apfel. 
Porame  da  LuJc.  Ssttin  Pippin. 

Groflser  Caaaeiar  Reinetta.  Gopmmatfiorpe  Crab. 

This  magnificent  and  delictoas  apple  from  Holland,  proves 
one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  that  we  have  received  from 
abroad.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  the  Dutch  Mignonne  is  larger 
and  finer  here  than  at  home.  At  any  rate  we  know  none  supe« 
rior  to  it  in  superb  appearance  and  rich  flavour  as  an  early  win* 
ter  fruit.  The  tree  makes  very  strong  upright  shoots,  and  bears 
line  crops.     (Hawthornden,  incorrectly,  of  some  gardens  here.) 

Fruit  large,  often  very  large,  roundish,  very  regularly  formed! 
Skin  dull  orange,  half  covered  or  more  with  rich,  dull  red,  dot- 
ted and  mottled  with  large  yellow  russet  specks.  Calyx  open, 
set  in  a  deep,  round,  regular  basin.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long, 
slender,  bent,  and  planted  in  a  narrow,  deep  cavity.  Flesh  at 
fin>»  firm,  but  becoming  tender,  with  a  rich,  very  aromatic  fla« 
vovr.    November  to  February. 

98.  Doctor.    Coxe.  Thonp. 

Rad  Doctor. 
Da  Witt 

A  Pennsylvania  apple,  named  in  honour  of  a  physician  of 
Gf^rcoaatown,  who  first  brought  it  into  notice.  It  is  not  so  much 
estP-pined  here  at  the  north,  as  the  tree  is  rather  an  indifferent 
grower  and  bearer. 

Fi*qit  medium  siaed,  regularly  formed  and  flat.  Skin  smooth, 
yellnw,  striped  and  washed  with  two  or  three  shades  of  red,  with 
a  &w  darker  spots.  Calyx  set  in  a  deep  basin.  Stalk  very 
snort,  deeply  inserted.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  and  breaking  in  its 
texture,  with  an  excellent,  slightly  aromatic  flavour.  UiDtober 
to  January. 

94.   DOMINB. 

Tliis  apple,  extensively  planted  in  the  orchards  on  the  Hudson, 
m  much  resembles  the  Raiiibo  externally,  that  the  two  are  ofiec 
mHifounded  together,  and  thie  outline  of  the  latter  fruit  (see 
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SambOy)  my  be  taken  es  nearly  a  fiie-mnnle  of  this.  Hia 
Domine  iB»  liOPreTer,  of  a  livelier  colour,  and  the  flavour  and 
•eaaon  of  the  two  frnits  are  very  distinct, — the  Rambo  being 
rather  a  high  flavoored  early  winter  or  autumn  apple,  while  the 
Domine  is  a  sprightly,  juicy,  kxig  keeping  winter  fruit. 

Pmit  of  medium  size,  flat.  Skin  lively  greenish-yellow  in 
the  shade,  with  stripes  and  splashes  of  bright  red  m  die  sua, 
and  pretty  large  russet  specks.  Stalk  long  and  slender,  planted 
in  a  wide  cavity  and  inclining  to  one  side.  Calyx  small,  in  a 
broad  basin  moderately  sunk.  Flesh  white,  exceedingly  tender 
and  juicy,  with  a  sprightly  pleasant,  though  not  high  flavour. 
Toung  wood  of  a  smooth,  lively,  light  brown,  and  the  trees  are 
the  most  rapid  growers  and  prodigious  bearers  that  we  know— 
the  branches  being  literally  weighed  down  by  the  rope-like 
clusters  of  fruit. 

The  Domine  does  not  appear  to  be  described  by  any  foreign 
author.  Coxe  says  that  he  received  it  from  England,  but  the 
apple  he  describes  and  figures  does  not  appear  to  be  ours,  and 
we  have  never  met  with  it  in  any  collection  here.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  this  is  a  native  fruit.  It  is  excellent  from  De- 
cember till  April. 

95.  Danyek's  WiNTsa  Sweet.     Man.  Ken. 

Epie's  Sweet 

In  Massachusetts,  from  a  town  in  which  this  variety  takes  its 
name,  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  best  market  apples-— 
but  we  think  it  inleriour  to  the  Ladies'  Sweeting.  It  is  an 
abundant  bearer,  and  a  very  rapid  tree  in  its  growth. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish^blong.  Skin  smooth,  doll 
yellow,  with  an  orange  blush.  Stalk  slender,  inclining  to  one 
side.  Calyx  set  in  a  smooth,  narrow  bssin.  Flesh  yellow,  firm, 
sweet,  and  rich.  It  bakes  well,  and  is  fit  for  use  the  whole 
winter,  and  often  till  April. 

96.  Db  Saint  Jitlibk.    Thooip. 

Seigneur  d*Onay. 
Saint  Julian.    jP.  Mag, 

This  French  apple  of  considerable  reputation  has  not  yet 
borne  with  us,  and  we  therefore  copy  Mr.  Thompson's  descripw 
tion  in  the  Pomological  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  p.  Ifl5. 

"  Fruit  large,  roundish,  slightly  and  obtusely  angular  on  the 
sides.  Eye  in  a  moderate  sized  cavity,  surrounded  with  slight 
plaits.  Stalk  slender,  about  an  inch  in  length,  inserted  very 
shallow.  Skin  a  little  rough,  with  scars  of  gray  russet,  beneath 
which  it  is  remarkably,  though  somewhat  obscurely,  striped 
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whil  jdloir^aod  gprmyirii  green.  Flesh  firm,  jellowirfi-whita^ 
ricl\t  sweet  and  excellent.  Shoots  strong,  dark  chestnut,  mode- 
mtely  downy,  with  numeroos  distinct  whitish  spots.  A  good 
beafer^^in  perfeetioQ  in  December,  January,  and  February.'' 

97.  Eastbr  Pippiir.    Thomp.  Liod* 

Toong*8  Lnif  Kemiiiic. 

Ironstone  Pip^ 

French  Cmb.    fbriylfc,  (lutfqf  Cam.) 

Remarkable  fi>r  keeping  sound  and  firm  two  years.  It  i&  an 
English  variety,  rare  wiHi  us.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  skin  deep 
green,  with  a  pale  brown  blush.  Stalk  short,  slender,  deeply 
inserted.  Calyx  small,  in  a  plaited  basin.  Flesh  very  &Tau 
and  though  not  juicy,  of  a  good,  sub-acid  flavour. 

98.  Fallawatsr.    Thon^. 

This  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  first  brought  into 
notice  by  Mr.  Garber,  of  Columbia,  Pa.  It  is  a  very  good  aud 
productive  apple,  with  a  rich  flavour.  Fruit  rather  large,  regu- 
larly formed,  ovate  or  slightly  conical.  Skin  smooth,  green, 
with  a  brown  blush,  dotted  with  large,  gray  spots.  Stalk  slen- 
der, set  in  a  narrow,  round  cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  and 
placed  in  a  smooth,  narrow  basin.  Flesh  greenish,  juicy,  with 
a  rich,  agreeable,  sub-acid  flavour.    November  to  February. 

99,  FsNNoniLiAT  Jai7hb.     Thomp.  Poit.  Coxe. 

Embroidered  Pipnin.    Lind. 
Dmpd'Or.    O.  Duh,  No.  12.  Knoop, 
PoiBBe  de  Cwact^re. 

A  beautiful,  little,  French  dessert  fruit,  of  that  class  of  highly 
aromatic  apples,  which  are  called  Fenouillets — (fennel  flavour,) 
in  France. 

Fruit  small,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  regu- 
larly fi^rmed,  a  little  broadest  at  the  base.  Skin  fine  bright  yel- 
low, marked  with  a  gray  russet  network,  slightly  resembling 
letters  or  characters.  Stalk  short,  deeply  inserted.  Calyx  quite 
small,  set  in  a  rather  small  basin.  Flesh  white,  quite  firm,  with 
a  high,  and  peculiarly  aromatic  Bavour.  The  tree  rather  low 
October  to  March, 

100.  Fenouillet  Rouge.     Thomp.  Poit.  Lind.  O.  Dub. 

Bardin. 
Coiut-pendu  Gfw. 

Fruit  under  medium  size,  between  two  and  three  inches  in 
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dtemeter,  v^folarly  finmed,  loan^BlB,  a  litde  Aittened.  Skia 
myyti  in  the  grooiid,  bat  nearly  oyerepread  with  dai^  brown, 
lah-red  and  rather  rough.  Stalk  quite  short,  and  sunk  in  a  small 
caTity.  Eye  rather  narrow  and  shallow.  Flesh  finn,  wither* 
ing  a  little  when  fully  ripe,  with  a  sugary  and  somewhat  mu^- 
likei  perfumed  flavour-    October  to  January. 

101.  FsHOUiLLBT  Gris.    Thomp.  Poit.  Nois. 

d'AniL 


A  neat  little  Aniae  flavoured  apple,  but  the  tree  is  of  too 
weakly  and  feeble  a  growth  to  be  worth  cultivation.  Its  leaves 
are  very  small  and  narrow,  and  the  branches  slender.  The 
fruit  is  small,  roundish,  slightly  flattened.  Skin  fawn-coloured 
russet  on  a  yellowish  ground,  and  rather  rough.  Bye  quite 
small,  in  a  small  basin.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long. 
Flesh  firm,  with  a  saccharine,  perfumed  flavour.  December  to 
February. 

102.  Globia  Mundi.     Thomp. 

Monstrous  Pippin.    Que.  Floy,  Ken. 

Baltimore. 

Glaaenwood  Gloria  MundL 

liew-York  Gloria  MniidL 

American  Mammoth. 

Ox  Apple. 

This  magnificently  large  apple  is  a  native  fruit,  and  we  have 
frequently  seen  it  weighing  nearly  a  pound  and  a  half,  and 
measuring  14  inches  in  circumference.  It  is  an  excellent  cook- 
ing apple,  and,  when  in  perfection,  of  a  &ir  quality  for  eating ; 
but,  owing  to  its  great  weight,  it  blows  from  the  tree,  and  is 
rather  unproductive. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  rather  angular,  and  slightly  flat- 
tened at  the  ends.  Skin  smooth,  greenish-white  before  fully 
ripe,  when  it  is  pale  lemon  yellow,  becoming  a  little  darker  on 
one  side,  with  very  rarely  a  faint  blush,  and  sprinkled  with  dull 
whitish  spots  imbedded  under  the  surface.  Stalk  strong,  deeply 
inserted  in  a  large  cavity.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  very  deep, 
wide  basin,  a  little  irregular,  or  obscurely  furrowed.  Core 
small.  Flesh  white,  tender,  with  a  pleasant,  acid  flavour.  Oc* 
tober  to  January. 

Afler  a  careful  comparison  of  the  fruit  and  wood,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  this  synmiymous  with  the  Baltimore  apple. 
(The  Alfriston  is  sometimes  erroneously  called  Baltimore.) 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  origin  of  this  apple,  is  claimed 
for  Red  Hook  (on  the  Hudson,)  for  Long  Island,  and  Baltimoi^. 
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103.  Golden  Ball.     Ren. 

This  is  a  favourite  apple  in  the  state  of  Maine,  and  a  vigorous, 
hardy  variety.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  narrowing  a  little  to  the 
eye,  about  three  inches  deep — and  a  good  deal  ribbed  at  the 
sides  and  towards  the  crown.  Skin  smooth,  golden  yellow,  with 
a  few  dots.  Stalk  set  in  a  broad,  shallow  cavity.  Eye  rather 
narrow.  Flesh  crisp,  tender,  with  a  rich,  aromatic  flavour. 
Dec^.ta  March.    A  native  of  Connecticut.     Moderate  bearer* 

104.  Golden  Harvey.  .  Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

t  Bnndy  Apple.    FonyA. 

An  excellent;  iiigh  flavoured  little  dessert  apple  from  Bog 
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land,  which  bears  well,  and  retains  its  character  with  us.  Tt  is 
rather  adapted  fbr  the  fruit  garden  than  the  orchard — as  the  tree 
is  of  slender  growth,  and  it  would  not  be  a  popular  market  fruit 
here. 

Fruit  small,  irregularly  round,  and  about  two  inches  in  di- 
ameter. Skin  rather  rough,  dull  russet  over  a  yellow  ground, 
with  a  russety  red  cheek.  Calyx  small,  open,  with  stiff  seg. 
mentSj  and  set  in  a  very  shallow  basin.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long, 
and  rather  slender.  Flesh  yellow,  of  remarkably  fine  texture, 
with  a  spicy,  rich,  sub-acid  flavour.  The  fruit  should  be  kept 
in  a  cellar,  or  it  is  apt  to  shrivel.     December  to  April. 

105.  Go}.DEN  Pippin.     Ray.  Thomp.  Lind. 


^^^^V     W^^      flt    wm^^^^^gmW 


Englwh  GoMen  Pippin, 
OM^Gkylden  Pippin, 
Balgone  Pippin, 
Milton  Golden  Pijipin, 
RiMMt  Golden  Pippin, 
Herefordshire  Golden  Pipsin, 
Ltmdon  Golden  Pjp{»n, 
Warter'e  Golden  Pippin, 
Ba3rfordhury  Golden  Pippin, 
Pepin  d*Or.  Knoop, 
Pomme  d'Or.    Noimtte  o.  Duft. 
Keening'e  Pippelin. 
Reinette  d'Angieterre. 

The  Golden  Pippin  of  the  English,  is  the  queen  of  all  dessert 
a[^les,  in  the  estimation  of  the  English  connoisseurs,  as  it  unites 
the  qualities  of  small  size,  fine  form,  and  colour,  with  high  flavour 
and  durability.  It  is  a  very  old  variety,  being  mentioned  by 
Evelyn,  in  1660,  but  it  thrives  well  in  many  parts  of  England 
still.  The  Golden  Pippin  has  never  become  popular  in  this 
country,  either  because  the  taste  here,  does  not  run  in  favour 
of  small  apples,  with  the  high,  sub-acid  flavour  of  the  Golden 

Pippin,  and  other  favourite 
English  sorts,  or  because  our 
Newto\yn  pippins,  Swaars, 
and  Spitzenbui^bs,  etc.,  are 
still  higher  flavoured,  and 
of  a  size  more  admired  in 
this  country.  The  Grolden 
Pippin  is  not  a  very  strong 
I  grower,  and  is  rather  suited 
to  the  garden  than  the  or- 
chard, with  us. 

Fruit  small,  round,  and 
regularly  formed.  Ski* 
gold     colour,    dotted    with 

gray?  russety  dots,  with  alsa 

nTJT   Got^i^Pi^  o!»cure  white  specks    im 
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bedded  under  the  akin.     jStalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  slender* 
Calyx  small,  and  set  in  a  regular,  shallow  bamn.     Flesh  yel 
lowish,  crisp,  rather  acid,  but  with  a  rich,  brisk,  high  flavour. 
A  great  bearer,  but  requires  a  strong,  deep,  sandy  loam.     No- 
vember  to  March. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  English  Gblden  Pippin,  dt^ 
iering  but  little  in  general  appearance  and  size,  and  very  little 
in  flavour,  from  the  old  sort,  but  of  rather  more  thrifty  growth  ; 
the  best  of  these  are  Hughes',  and  Kirke's  new  Cluster,  Golden 
Pippins. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  sorts  of  apples  which  are  improperly 
called  AMERiCJkJc  Golden  Pippin,  but  we  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  find  a  distinct  and  new  variety  of  this  name«  What  are 
so  termed  are,  usually,  the  Pall,  or  the  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin. 

106.  HoART  MoBNuro.     Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

Dftinty  Apple. 
Sftin  Rawtingi. 


A  larTO  and  handsome  English  fruit,  of  good  flavour,  and  es- 
teemed tor  culinary  purposes. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  a  little  flattened.  Skin  broadly  and 
irregularly  striped  with  red,  on  a  yellowish  ground,  and  covered 
with  a  downy  bloom,  which  gives  it  a  somewhat  hoary  appear- 
ance. Calyx  quite  small,  in  a  narrow,  and  shallow,  plaited  basin. 
Stalk  of  medium  length,  inserted  in  a  wide  depression.  Flesh 
firm,  sometimes  a  litUe  pinkish  next  the  skin,  with  a  brisk,  sub> 
acid  flavour.     October  to  December. 

107.  HuBBARDSTON  NoNSXTCH.  §  Man.  Ken. 

A  fine,  large,  early  winter  fruit,  which  originated  in  the  town 
of  Hubbardston,  Mass.,  and  is  of  first  rate  quality.  The  tree 
is  a  vigorous  grower,  forming  a  handsome  branching  head,  and 
bears  very  large  crops.    It  is  worthy  of  extensive  orchard  culture 

Fruit  large,  roundish-oblong,  much  narrower  near  the  eye. 
Skin  smooth,  striped  with  splashes,  and  irregular  broken  stripea 
of  pale  and  bright  red,  which  nearly  cover  a  yellowish  gnmnd. 
The  calyx  open,  and  the  stalk  short,  in  a  russetted  hollow. 
Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  and  tender,  with  an  agreeable  mingling  ol 
0W<»etness  and  acidity  in  its  flavour.     October  to  January. 

108.  Jonathan.  §  Buel.  Ken. 

PMtip  Rick. 
King  Philips 

Tlie  Jonathan  is  a  very  beautiful    dessert  apple,   and  its 
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I^nal  beauty,  good  ilaroar,  and  prodocthreness  in  all  aoili^ 
anite  to  recommend  it  to  orchard  planters.  T1)e  original  tree 
of  this  new  sort  is  growing  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Philip  Rick,  of 
Kingston,  New. York,  a  neighbourhood  unsurpasse'l  in  the  world 
for  its  great  natural  congeniality  to  the  apple.  It  was  first  de- 
acribed  by  the  late  Judge  Buel,  and  named  by  him,  in  compli- 
soent  to  Jonathan  Hasbrouck,  Esq.,  of  the  same  place,  who 
made  known  the  fruit  to  him.  The  colour  of  the  young  wood 
m  a  liTely  light  brown,  and  the  buds  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots 
are  large.     Growth  rather  slender,  slightly  pendulous. 

Fniit  of  medium  size,  regularly  formed,  roundish -ovate,  or 
tapering  to  the  eye.  Skin  thin  and  smooth,  the  ground  clear 
light  yellow,  nearly  covered  by  lively  red  stripes,  and  deepening 
into  brilliant  or  dark  red  in  the  sun.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an 
Inch  long,  rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  deep,  regular  cavity. 
Calyx  set  in  a  deep,  rather  broad  basin.  Flesh  white,  rarely  a 
little  pinkish,  very  tender  and  juicy,  with  a  mild  sprightly  fla- 
vour. This  fruit,  evidently,  belongs  to  the  Spitzenburgh  class. 
November  to  March. 

109.  KiHKs's  Lord  Nelson.    Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

A  large  and  beautiful  English,  early  winter  sort ;  of  good 
quality.  Fruit,  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter, 
roundish,  and  regularly  formed.  Skin  straw  colour,  nearly 
covered  with  red,  and  washed  and  stained  with  very  bright  red 
in  the  sun.  Calyx  open,  set  in  a  pretty  large  and  regular  basin, 
with  a  few  small  plaits  at  the  bottom.  Stalk  rather  slender  and 
i^ort.  Flesh  yellowish,  juicy,  firm,  with  an  agreeable,  though 
not  very  high  flavour. 

110.  Ksin'isH  Fill-Basket.     Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

Potter*!  liBfge  See<fliiig     Rim, 
Lady  de  Grey's. 

An  immense  English  fruit,  properly  named,  and  much  ad- 
mired by  those  who  like  great  size,  and  beauty  of  appearance^ 
The  flavour  is  tolerable,  and  it  is  an  excellent  cooking  apple. 
The  tree  grows  strongly,  and  bears  well. 

Fruit  very  large— frequently  four  and  a  half  inches  in  di- 
ameter, roundish,  slightly  ribbed  or  irregular.  Skin  smooth, 
rellowish  green,  in  the  shade,  but  pale  yellow  in  the  sun,  with  a 
brownish  red  blush  on  the  sunny  side ;  slightly  streaked  or  spot- 
ted with  darker  red.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  pretty  large,  slightly 
irregular  basin.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  with  a  aub-aoid,  sprightly 
flavour.     October  to  January. 
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Apt    O.  DtA. 
AiiPiBtit.    TkomfhRtm. 
Pomme  Rose. 

Pomme  d*Api  Rouge.    PciL 
Peiii  Api  Rouge,  (  j^. 
Gam  Api  Rouge,  (  ^*^- 

An  exquisite  little  dessert  fruit,  the  pretty  siase  and  beautiful 
bolour  of  which,  render  it  an  universal  favourite ;  aa  it  is  a  graal 
bearer  it  is  also  a  profitable  sort  for  the  orchardist,  bringing 
the  highest  price  of  any  &noy  apple  in  market.  It  is  an  old 
French  variety,  and  is  nearly  always  known  abroad  by  the 
name  o£Api;  but  the  name  of  Lady  Apple  has  become  too  uni- 
versal  here,  to  change  it  now.  No  amateur's  collection  should 
be  without  it. 

Fruit  quite  small,  but  regu- 
larly   formed   and  flat.     Skin 
smooth  and  glossy,  with  a  bril-  /  , 
liant  deep  red  cheek,  contrast-  / 
ing  with  a  lively  lemon  yellow  j 
sround.       Stalk    of     medium! 
length,    and    deeply    inserted.  \ 
Calyx  small,  sunk  in  a  basin  \ 
with  small  plaits.    Flesh  white,    \ 
crisp,  tender  and  juicy,  with  a 
pleasant  flavour.    The  tree  has  Fig.  45.   LaAfApfk, 

straight,  almost  black  shoots,  with  mnall  leaves  ;  forms  a  very 
upright,  small  head,  and  bears  its  fruit  in  bunches.  The  latter 
b  very  hardy,  and  may  be  left  on  the  tree  till  severe  frosts. 
The  Lady  Apple  is  in  use  from  December  to  May. 

The  Api  Noir,  or  Black  Lady  Apple,  differs  from  the  foregoing 
sort  only  in  the  colour,  which  is  nearly  black.  In  shape,  size, 
season,  and  flavour,  it  is  nearly  the  same.  It  is,  from  its  un« 
usually  dark  hue,  a  singular,  and  interesting  fruit. 

The  true  Api  ]^toile,  or  Star  l^ady  Apple,  figured  and  de- 
scribed by.  Poiteau,  in  the  Pomologie  Franqaise,  is  another  very 
distinct  variety ;  the  fruit,  which  is  of  the  same  general  charac* 
ter,  but  having  five  prominent  angles,  which  give  it  the  form  of 
a  star.  This  variety  is  rather  scarce^  the  common  Lady  Apple 
being  frequently  sent  out  for  it,  by  French  nurserymen.  It 
keeps  until  quite  late  in  the  spring,  when  its  flavour  becomes 
excellent,  though'  in  winter  it  is  rather  dry.  The  growth  of  A^ 
tree  resembles  that  of  the  other  Apis. 

112.  Lemon  Pippin.     Thomp.  Forsyth. 

Kirke't  Lemon  Pippin. 

This  is  an  old  variety,  which  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  bigb 
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estimation.     It  is,  properly,  an  autumn  sort,  though  it  ^  A\  keep 
till  January. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  andofa  regular  oval  shape.  Calyx  shoif 
and  slender,  set  in  a  small,  evenly  foi  med  basin.  The  stalk  is 
short,  fleshy,  and  curled  round,  and  it  grows  from  a  small  fleshy 
protuberance,  giving  the  apple  the  Ibrm  of  a  lemon.  Skin  pale 
green,  becoming  nearly  lemon  yellow  when  ripe.  Flesh  firm, 
with  a  brisk,  and  pleasant,  sub-acid  flavour.  The  tree  grows 
«»rect,  and  produces  good  crops.     October  to  January. 

113.  Minister.     Man.  Ken. 

A  very  excellent  New-England  variety,  introduced  to  notice 
by  the  late  R.  Manning.  It  originated  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Saunders,  Rowley,  Mass. ;  but  was  first  exhibited  to  Mr.  M.  by 
a  minister — the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring,  of  Newburyport,  whence 
its  name.  Mr,  Manning  recommended  it  very  strongly  for  or- 
chard culture. 

Fruit  large,  oblong,  tapering  to  the  eye,  around  which,  are  a 
few  furrows — and  resembling  the  Yellow  Belle-Fleur  in  outline. 
Skin  striped  and  splashed  near  the  stalk,  with  bright  red  on  a 
greenish  yellow  ground.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  slender,  curved  to 
one  side,  and  pretty  deeply  inserted.  Calyx  small,  closed,  in  a 
very  narrow,  plaited  or  furrowed  basin.  Flesh  yellowish  white, 
very  tender,  with  a  somewhat  acid,  but  very  agreeable  flavour. 
October  to  January. 

irl4.  Male  Carle.     Thomp.  Lind. 

\  Mela  di  Carlo. 

Mela  Carla. 
Pomroe  de  Charles. 
^  Pomme  Finale. 

Charies  Apple. 

V 

The  Male  Carle  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all  apples  in  Italy 
and  the  south  of  Europe,  whence  it  comes.  It  is  raised  in  great 
quantities  about  Genoa,  and  its  great  beauty,  and  delicacy  of 
flavour,  render  it  quite  an  article  of  commerce  in  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  seaports.  Here  or  in  New-England,  it  does  not  always 
attain  perfection,  but  south  of  New-York  it  becomes  beautiful 
^d^  flue,  as  it  needs  a  warm  and  dry  soil. 

ruit  of  medium  size,  very  regularly  shaped,  and  a  little  nar- 
er  towards  the  eye.  Skin  smooth,  with  a  delicate,  waxen 
appearance,  pale  lemon  yellow  in  the  shade,  with  a  brilliant 
crimson  cheek  next  the  sun,  tlie  two  colours  often  joining  ia 
strong  contrast.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  slender,  planted  in  a  nar* 
row,  regular  cavity.  Calyx  set  in  an  even,  rather  narrow  and 
deep  basin.  Flesh  white,  not  very  juicy,  but  tender,  and  with  a 
delicate,  slightly  rose-perfumed  flavour.     September  to  January. 
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115.  Maclean's  Favoubite.    Thomp. 

This  is  a  new  variety,  lately  received  from  England,  which 
has  not  yet  borne  fruit.  Mr.  Thompson  describes  it  as  follows : 
•'  Middle  size,  roundish,  yellow,  crisp,  rich,  with  the  flavour  o/ 
the  Newtown  pippin.  November  to  February.  Tree  mod<» 
lately  vigorous,  a  good  bearer,  of  the  highest  excellence.^ 


» 


116V  MoTTSE  Apple.  § 

Moose  Apple.  • 

This  is  an  excellent,' native  fruit,  which  originated  in  (Jlstef 
county,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson.  It  is  there,  one  of  the 
most  popular  winter  fruits,  being  considered,  by  some,  superiour 
to  the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  and  it  deserves  extensive  trial 
elsewhere. 

Fruit  in  weight,  light ;  in  size,  lai^e,  round ish-oUong,  or 
slightly  conical.  Skin,  when  first  gathered,  dull  green,  but 
when  ripe,  it  becomes  pale  greenish  yellow,  with  a  brownish 
blush  on  one  side,  and  a  few  scattered,  russety  gray  dots.  Stalk 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  rather  slender,  not  deeply  inserted. 
Calyx  closed,  and  set  in  a  narrow  basin,  slightly  plaited  at  the 
bottom.  Flesh  very  white  and  fine  grained,  ana  moderately 
juicy,  with  a  sprightly,  delicate,  and  faintly  perfumed  flavour 

117.  Margil.     Thomp.  Lind.  Ron- 

NeverfiuL 
Munche'fl  PippizL 

A  well  flavoured,  old  English  dessert  apple,  but  rather  a  slow 
grower.  It  is  of  too  small  size  to  be  popular  here,  without 
greater  beauty  of  appearance.  Fruit  small,  a  little  angular, 
ovate,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Skin  orange  in 
the  sun,  dull  yellow  in  the  shade,  streaked  and  mottled  with  red. 
Calyx  set  in  a  small  irregular  basin.  Stalk  short.  Flesh  yel- 
low, firm,  with  a  high  flavoured,  aromatic  juice.  Norember  to 
January.. 

118.  Mekag^be.     Thomp.  Man. 

W«  received  this  fruit  from  Mr.  Manning,  who,  we  believe . 
had  it  from  Germany.  It  is  an  immense,  flat,  turnip-shaped 
apple,  but,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  tested  it,  with  but  little  flavour, 
BJod  only  fit  for  cooking.  Fruit  very  large,  regularly  formed, 
but  very  mueh  flattened.  Stalk  short.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with 
sometimes  a  little  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  tolerably  juicy.  Sep. 
lemher  to  Januaiy. 


iU  Appues. 


119.  MtrsPHT.     Man.  Ken. 

Tin's  is  an  agreeable,  Pearroaio  flavoured  apple,  slrongly  r*^ 
M  inbl}ng,  indeed,  the  Blue  Pearmain.  It  is  a  seedling,  raised  by 
Mr.  D.  Murphy,  of  Salem,  Mass.  Fruit  pretty  large,  roundishi 
oblong.  Skin  pale  red,  streaked  with  darker  red,  and  inarked 
with  blotches  of  the  same  colour.  Calyx  set  in  a  narrow  basin» 
Flesh  white,  tender,  with  an  agreeable,  rather  rich  flavour. 
November  to  February. 

120.  Michael  Hbnkt  Pippin.    Coxe.  Thomp. 

A  New-Jersey  fruit,  a  native  of  Monmouth  county,  first 
described  by  Coxe,  and  highly  esteemed  in  many  parts  of  the 
Middle  States.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  oblong  or 
ovate,  narrowing  to  the  eye,  smooth,  and  when  first  picked,  of 
a  dull  green,  resembling  slightly  the  Newtown  Pippin.  Skin 
when  ripe,  of  a  lively  yellowish  green.  Stalk  short  and  rather 
thick.  Calyx  set  in  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh  yellow,  very  tender, 
juicy,  and  high  flavoured.  The  tree  forms  a  very  upright  head, 
with  pretty  strong  shoots.     November  to  March. 

121.  Newtown  Pippin.  §  Coxe.  Thomp. 

Green  Newtown  Pippin. 
Ghreen  Wnter  Pippin. 
American  Newtown  Pippin. 
Petenbdigfa  Pippin. 

The  Newtown  Pippin  stands  at  the  head  of  all  apples,  and  is, 
when  in  perfeeticHi,  acknowledged  to  be  unrivalled  in  all  the 
qualities  which  constitute  a  high  flavoured  dessert  apple,  te 
which  it  combines  the  quality  of  long  keeping  without  the 
least  shrivelling,  retaining  its  high  flavour  to  the  last.  It  is 
very  largely  raised  in  New- York  and  New-Jersey  for  expor- 
tation, and  commands  the  highest  price  in  Covent  Ganien 
Market,  London.  This  variety  is  a  native  of  Newtown,  Long 
Island,  and  it  requires  a  pretty  strong,  deep,  warm  soil,  to 
attain  its  full  perfection,  and  in  the  orchard  it  should  be  well 
manured  every  two  or  three  years.  For  this  reason,  while  it 
is  planted  by  acres  in  orchards  in  New- York  and  the  Middle 
States,  it  is  rarely  raised  in  large  quantities  or  with  much  suc- 
cess in  New-England.  On  the  Hudson,  thousands  of  barrels 
of  the  fairest  and  richest  Newtown  pippins  are  constantly  pro- 
duced. The  tree  is  of  rather  slender  and  slow  growth,  and  even 
while  young,  is  always  remarkable  for  its  rough  bark. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  a  little  irregular  in  its  out- 
line, caused  by  two  or  three  obscure  ribs  on  the  sides— «nd 
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fcrpadest  at  the  base,  next  the  stalk ;  about  three  inches  In  di. 
ametef,  and  two  and  a  half  deep.  Skin  dull  green,  becoming 
olive  green  when  ripe,  with  a  faint,  dull  brownish  blush  on  one 
side,  dotted  with  small  gray  specks,  and  with  delicate  russet 
rays  around  the  stalk.  Calyx  quite  small  and  closed,  set  in  a 
narrow  and  shallow  basin.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  rather 
slender,  deeply  sunk  in  a  wide,  funnel-shaped  cavity.  Flesh 
g/eenish-white,  very  juicy,  crisp,  with  a  fine  aroma,  and  an 
exceedingly  high  and  delicious  flavour.     When  the  fruit  is  not 

frown  on  healthy  trees,  it  is  liable  to  be  spotted  with  black  spots. 
*his  is  one  of  the  finest  keeping  apples,  and  is  in  eating  from 
December  to  May — but  is  in  the  finest  perfection  in  March. 

122.  Newtown  Pippin,  Yellow.  §  Coxe.  Thomp. 

The  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin  strongly  resembles  the  forego 
ing,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  superiour  fruit.  The 
Yellow  is  handsomer,  and  has  a  higher  perfume  than  the  Green, 
and  its  fiesh  is  rather  firmer,  and  equally  high  flavoured  ;  while 
the  Green  is  more  juicy,  crisp,  and  tender.  The  Yellow  New- 
lown  Pippin  is  rather  flatter,  measuring  only  about  two  inches 


Fig.  46.  TdUw  Newtown  P^tnu 
deep,  and  h  is  always  quite  angular — projecting  more  on  one 
side  of  the  stalk  than  the  other.  When  fully  ripe,  it  is  yellow, 
with  a  rather  lively  red  cheek,  and  a  smooth  skin,  few  or  none  of 
the  spots  on  the  Green  variety,  but  with  the  same  russet  marks 
at  the  stalk.  It  is  also  more  highly  fragrant  before,  and  afler,  it 
b  cut  than  the  Green.  The  flesh  is  firm,  crisp,  juicy,  and  with 
%  Teiy  rich  and  high^flavour.     Both  the  Newtown  pippins  grow 
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alike,  and  thej  are  both  excellent  bearers.  This  TiMrietj  ii 
rather  hardier  and  succeeds  best  in  the  eastern  states.  We 
have  kept  the  fruit  until  the  4th  of  July. 

123.  Northern  Spy. 

This  beautiful  new  American  fruit  is  one  of  the  most  dell- 
cious,  fragrant,  and  sprightly  of  all  late  dessert  apples.  It  ripens 
in  January,  keeps  till  June,  and  always  commands  the  highest 
market  price.  The  tree  is  of  rapid,  upright  growtli,  and  bear? 
moderate  cro^.  It  originated  on  the  farm  of  Oliver  Chapin,  of 
Bloomfield,  near  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  large,  conical-flattened.  Skin  thin,  smooth,  in  the  shade 
greenish  or  pale  yellow,  in  the  sun  covered  with  light  and  dark 
stripes  of  purplish-red,  marked  with  a  few  pale  dots,  and  a  thin, 
white  bloom.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  rather  slender, 
planted  in  a  very  wide,  deep  cavity,  marked  with  russet.  Calyx 
small,  closed;  basin  narrow,  abrupt,  furrowed.  Flesh  white, 
fine-grained,  tender,  slightly  sub-acid,  with  a  peculiarly  fresh 
and  delicious  flavor. 

123.  NoHPARKiL,  Old»     Lang.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Epglkh  KonpueiL  Noa  PuviUaw    O.  DtJL 

The  Old  Nonpareil  is  a  favourite  apple  in  England,  but  it  is ' 
little  esteemed  in  this  country.     November  to  January. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  roundish,  a  little  ovate,  and  flat- 
tened. Skin  greenish-yellow,  thinly  coated  with  pale  ritsset. 
Stalk  slender,  an  inch  long.  Ca\jx  small,  set  in  a  narrow,  round 
basin.    Flesh  firm,  crisp,  with  a  rich,  acid,  poignant  flavour. 

124.  NoNPARSiL,  Scarlet.     Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

New  Sculet  NonpveiL 

A  handsomer  and  larger  variety  of  the  fbr^noing.  FruH  of 
medium  size,  roundish,  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diametert  and 
half  an  inch  less  in  depth — regularly  formed.  Skin,  in  the  sun 
deep  red,  sprinkled  with  brownish  gray  dots  on  a  ground  of  yel- 
lowish green,  slightly  streaked.  Calyx  set  in  a  regularly  form- 
ed, shallow  basin,  with  a  few  small  plaits.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch 
long,  and  rather  stout.  Flesh  firm,  yellowish-white,  with  a 
rich,  acid  juice.  The  tree  is  a  much  stronger  grower  than  the 
sld  sort.     November  to  February. 

125.  NORFOLK  Beaufin.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Read's  Baker. 
Camhead  BeM.%. 

Chiefly  yalued  for  dryini^     In  Norfolk,  England^  quite  a 
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trade  is  carried  on  in  the  dned  fruit  of  this  apple— -which  is  alao 
•o  high  esteem  for  preserves,  and  all  kitchen  uses. 

Fruit  lai^e,  flat,  a  little  irr^ular  in  outline.  Skin  dark 
iingy  red,  or  copper  colour,  on  a  greenish  ground.  Stalk  half 
an  inch  long,  fleshy,  deeply  sunk.  Calyx  set  in  an  irregular^ 
plaited  basin.  Flesh  firm,  of  poor  flavour,  with  a  8uh.acid 
|uice.     November  to  May.     A  great  bearer. 

126.  Newark  King.     Goxe.  Thomp. 

Hinckman. 

A  new.Jersey  fruit,  of  medium  size,  conical  or  Pearmam. 
i^iaped,  and  of  handsome  appearance.  Skin  smooth,  red,  with 
a  few  yellow  streaks  and  dots,  on  a  greenish  yellow  ground. 
Calyx  set  in  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh  tender,  with  a  rather  rich, 
pleasant  flavour.  The  tree  is  spreading,  and  bears  well.  No- 
vember to  February. 

127.  Newakk  Pippin.    Coxe. 

YdTow  P^;  \  ^f*°^  Ammcan  gardem. 

A  handsome  and  very  excellent  early  winter  variety,  easily 
known  by  the  crooked,  irregular  growth  of  the  tree,  and  the 
drooping  habit  of  the  branches. 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundish-oblong,  regularly  fbrmed.  Skin 
greenish  yellow,  becoming  a  fine  yellow  when  fully  ripe,  with 
clusters  of  small  black  dots,  and  rarely  a  very  faint  blusn. 
Calyx  in  a  regular  and  rather  deep  basin.  Stalk  moderately 
long,  and  deeply  inserted.  Flesh  yellow,  tender,  very  rich, 
juiov,  and  high  flavoured.  A  very  desirable  fruit  for  the  anui. 
leur  8  garden.    November  to,  February. 

128.  PsABMAm,  Hereforosbiiie.  ^  Thomp, 

Winter  Pearmain.   Coxe, 
Royii  Peanoain.    Lmd.  Ron, 
Pamtin  Royal.    Knoop, 
Old  Pearmain. 
Royale  d'Angletene. 

Tliis  delicious  old  variety,  generally  known  here  as  the  English 
or  Royal  Pearmain,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  wmter  desseil  fruits, 
and  its  mild  and  agreeable  flavour  renders  it  here,  as  abroad,  an 
universal  favourite,  both  as  a  dessert  apple,  and  for  cooking. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblonff,  and  of  a  pretty  regular  Pear- 
main-shape.  Skin  stained,  and  mottled  with  toflj  brownish  red 
on  a  dull,  russety  ereen  ground,  dotted  with  grayish  specks. 
Tha  teA  thicklymiotued  sear  the^^i  with  yellowisli  nm^ipota. 

11 
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SCftIk  deader,  half  an  inch  long.  Calyx  with  wide-spread,  re* 
flexed  a^ments,  and  set  in  a  shallow,  narrow,  slightly  plaitod 
basin,  flesh  pale  yellow,  rery  mellow  and  tender,  with  a 
pleasant,  aromatic  flavour.    A  moderate  hearer,  but  often  pro* 


Fig.  47.    Bereforddtin  Pmrmam, 

ditc«t  larp  crops  on  light  sdls^  which  are  well  adapted  to  this 
•ort.     Norember  to  February.     A  strong  grower. 

The  Winter  Pearmain  of  most  American  orchard^  is  the  Au- 
tumn Peamudn  of  thia»  and  most  English  works. 

i29«  VzMSL%Axsi,  Bx.tm.  §  Man«  Ken*  Thomp. 

The  Blue  FMirmaitt  is  a  lanre  and  Tery  showy  fruit,  and  is 
therefore  popular  in  the  New-England  markets.  The  nume- 
rous  large  russetty  yellow  dots  which  are  sprinkled  over  ths 
skin,  ana  the  bloom  which  overspreads  it,  maiic  this  apple. 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  roundish,  regularly  formed,  very 
slightly  conical.  Skin  covered  with  stripes  and  blotches  of 
dark  purplish. red,  over  a  dull  ground-^and  appearing  bluish 
from  the  white  bloom.  Stalk  short,  slender,  sunk  in  a  deep 
hollow,  rather  uneven.  Calyx  small,  pretty  deeply  sunk  in  an 
even  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  mild,  rather  rich  and  good.  The 
tree  grows  strongly,  and  beam  moderate  crops.  October  to 
Pehmary, 

tia  I^Kxaiir,  CuY&ATB.    Thompw  LinL 

ThU  fa  a  IM#  kind  ef  ^M^moiii^  lately  received  fnm  lSt%m 
land,  which  has  not  yet  fruited  with  us,  but  bears  the  h^hol 
oharseter  ahnoad* 
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Pruh  of  meduim  size,  mnd  Pearmain  shape.  Skin  ^rreenieh. 
yellow,  nearly  covered  with  brownish  red.  Flesh  yellow,  ten- 
der,  with  a  very  rich,  aromatic  "  Ribston  pippin  flavou> ."  The 
trtHi  is  very  liardy.     November  to  March. 

131.  Pearmaxn,  Adams.     Thomp.  Lind. 

NorfoUi  PippiiL 

The  Adams'  Pearmain  is  a  handsome  variety,  ^Ivich  stands 
hi^h  in  England,  but,  as  yet,  does  not  hold  its  characior  with  us. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  of  a  roundish,  Peawr«ain-shape, 
Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  few  stripes  and  patches  oi  ijalmon  red 
and  yellow,  on  the  sunny  side,  and  dotted  with  white  specks 
near  the  stalk — and  slightly  touched  with  russet.  Stalk  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  rather  slender.  Calyx  ^Josed,  and  set 
in  a  narrow  basin,  slightly  plaited.  Flesh  yello^Msh,  quite  6rm 
and  crisp,  with  a  brisk,  sub-acid,  and  rather  rich  flavour.  No- 
vember to  February. 

132.  Pearmain,  Sv<rEET.  § 

A  handsome,  dark  red,  sweet  apple,  of  the  Pearmain  class*  of 
wmrj  sacciiarine  flavour,  and  much  esteemed  in  some  parts  o^ 


Fig.  48. 

dw  eastern  states  (or  baking  and  eating.  It  has  long  been  cul 
tivated  near  Hartford,  and  also  in  Rhode  Island,  and  was  intio 
itiUMid  from  England  be.ora  the  revolution. 
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Fniit  of  nredium  size,  and  ro\indis!i  Peanmiin  shape.  Slim 
5ne  dark  red,  with  rou^h  russet  dots,  and  covered  with  a  hluish 
liloani — near  ihe  eye  a  lighter  red.  Stalk  rather  long  and  slen- 
der, deeply  HUiik  in  a  wide  funnel-shaped  cavity.  Calyx  woolly, 
set  in  a  very  shallow  and  narrow  basin.  Flesh  teuder,  mode 
nitely  juicy,  and  very  sweet  and  rich.    December. 

132.  Paradise,  Winter  Sweet. 

The  Winter  Sweet  Paradise  Is  a  very  productive  and  excel- 
ler.t  orchard  fruit,  always  fair,  and  of  fine  appearance.  We 
received  it  some  years  ago,  along  with  the  Summer  Sweet 
Paradise,  from  Mr.  Garber,  of  Columbia,  Pa.,  and  consider  it  a 
native  fruit. 

!*>uit  rather  large,  regularly  formed,  roundish.  Skin  fair 
and  smooth,  dull  green  when  picked,  with  a  brownish  blush,  l)e- 
coming  a  little  paler  at  maturity.  Stalk  short,  set  in  a  round 
cavity.  Calyx  small,  basin  shallow  and  narrow.  Flesh  white, 
fine  grained,  juicy,  sweet,  sprightly,  and  very  good.'  Novem- 
ber to  March. 

133.  PoMMB  Grisb. 

Giise.    Thomp, 
Gray  Apple. 

A  small  gray  apple,  from  Canada,  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
finest  dcssei't  apples  for  a  northern  climate.  It  is  not  a  strong 
grower,  but  is  a  good  bearer,  and  has  an  excellent  flavour. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  roundish,  somewhat  flattened. 
Skin  greenish  gray  or  russet,  with  a  little  red  towards  the  eye. 
Calyx  small,  set  in  a  round  basin.  Flesh  tender,  rich,  and 
high  flavoured. 

134.  Pound  Royal.  § 

A  chaiming  winter  apple,  as  yet  only  known  in  Connecticut, 
but  deserving  extensive  cultivation.  We  Iiave  this  sort  from  the 
Uev.  Mr.  Ransdell,  of  that  state,  who  informs  us  that  the  oldest 
known  trees  are  growing  on  the  Putnam  estate,  in  Pomfret, 
Conn.  It  is  not  unlikely  from  the  name  by  which  Jt  is  gene- 
rally known,  that  it  may  be  of  French  origin, — either  introduced 
as  a  young  tree,  or  raised  from  seeds  given  Gen.  Putnam  by  the 
French  officers  of  his  acquaintance,  during  the  war.  The  Uem 
are  vigorous  growers,  and  abundant  bearers. 
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Fruit  larjre,  roundish-oblong,  with  a  slightly  uneven  surfacf 
anil  sometimes  an  obscure  furrow  on  one  side.  Skin  pale  yel- 
lowish-white, rarely  witli  a  faint  hlu^h,  an<l  marked  when  ri[)e 
with  a  few  large  ruddy  or  dark  sp'^cks.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  long,  slender,  rather  deeply  inserted.  Calyx  set  in  a 
furrowed,  irregular  basin.  Flesh  very  tender,  breaking,  fine 
grained,  with  a  mild,  agreeable,  sprightly  flavour.  Seeds  en^ 
closed  in  a  hollow  chamber.  In  use  from  December  to  April. 
This  is  distinct  from  the  Pomme  Royale  (p.  83). 


Fig.  49.    Pound  Royal. 

135.  Pennock's  Red  Winter.     Thomp. 


Pennock.    Coxe. 


This  19  a  Pennsylvania  fruit,  of  good  quality  for  the  table,  and 
an  excellent  baking  apple.  Unfortunately  it  is,  of  late,  so  liable 
to  the  bitter-rot,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  cultivation. 

Fruit  quite  large,  angular  or  one-sided,  generally  flat, 
but  occasionally  roundish-oblong.  Skin  fine  deep  red,  with 
feint,  indistinct  streaks  of  yellow,  and  a  few  black  specks. 
Stalk  short.  Flesh  yellow,  tender  and  juicy,  with  a  pleasant^ 
sweet  flavour.  The  tree  is  large,  makes  a  firm,  spreading 
beady  and  is  a  regular  bearer.     November  to  March. 

!!♦ 
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136.  Priestlv.     Coxe.  Thomp. 

PrieBtley*8  AniericaA. 

Another  native  of  the  name  state  as  the  foregoing  variety,  anc 
named,  like  it,  af\er  the  cultivator  who  first  brought  it  into  no- 
tice. This  sort  has  a  pleasant,  spicy  flavour,  and  is  much  cs- 
teemed  for  eating  and  cooking. 

Fruit  large,  roundish-oblong.  Skin  smooth,  dull  red,  with 
small  streaks  of  yellowish  green,  dotted  with  greenish  specks. 
Stalk  of  medium  length,  and  inserted  in  a  round,  pretty  deep 
cavity.  Flesh  white,  nxKlerately  juicy,  with  a  spicy,  agreeable 
flavour.  The  foliage  is  large,  and  the  tree,  which  is  a  hand* 
some  upright  grower,  bears  well  on  light  saudy  soils.  Decem- 
ber to  March. 

137.  Pearson's  Plate.    Thomp. 

A  new  variety,  lately  received  from  England,  and  not  yet 
well  Tested  here,  but  which  has  a  very  high  reputation.  Fruit 
small,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  regularly  form- 
cd,  flat.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  becoming  yellow,  with  a  little 
red  in  the  sun.  Flavour  first  rate  in  all  respects.  Mr.  Thorn- 
sou  says  this  is  a  good  bearer,  and  a  remarkably  handsome  (As- 
sert fruit. 

138.  Peck's  Pleasant."^ 

A  first  rate  fruit  in  all  respects,  belonging  to  the  Newtown 
pippin  class.  It  has  long  been  cultivated  in  Rhode  Island, 
where  we  think  it  originated,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  Con- 
necticut, but  as  yet  is  little  known  out  of  that  district  of  coun- 
try, but  deserves  extensive  dissemination.  It  considerably  re- 
sembles  the  Yellow  Ne./town  pippin,  though  a  larger  fruit,  with 
more  tender  flesh,  and  is  scarcely  inferiour  to  it  in  flavour. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  roundish,  «  little  angular,  and 
slightly  flattened,  with  an  indistinct  furrow  on  one  side.  Skin 
smooth,  a"*  i  when  first  gathered,  green,  with  a  little  dark  red  ; 
but  when  ripe,  a  beautiful  clear  yellow,  with  bright  blush  on  the 
sunny  side  and  near  the  stalk,  marked  with  scattered  gray  dots. 
The  stalk  is  peculiarly  fleshy  and  flattened,  short,  and  sunk  in 
a  wide,  rather  wavy  cavity.  Calyx  woolly,  sunk  in  a  narrow, 
abruptly,  and  pretty  deeply  sunk  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  fin« 
grained,  juicy,  crisp  and  tender,  with  a  delicious,  high  aromatio 
flavour.  The  tree  is  only  a  moderate  grower,  but  bears  regu- 
larly  and  well,  and  the  fruit  commands  a  high  price  in  ntarket. 
Mr.  S.  Lyman,  who  raises  this  fruit  in  great  perfection,  infonm 
us  that  with  him  the  apples  on  the  lower  branches  of  old  treet 
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are  iSaU  while  those  on  the  upper  bnmcbet  are  nearly  oonicaK 
November  to  llaroh* 


f)g.50.   P«dfc'« 


189.  PsKKmotON's  Seedling.    Thomf^.  Lii  d. 

This  18  a  Dcw  russet  variety  from  England,  which,  we  think, 
will  prove  a  valuable  one. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  nearly  flat,  a  little  angular,  and  broad- 
est  at  the  base.  Skin  mostly  covered  with  rough  yellow  russet, 
with  a  little  pale  brown  in  the  sun.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  pretty  s.tout,  planted  in  a  wide,  irregular  cavity. 
Calyx  with  long  segments,  set  in  a  rather  shallow,  wavy  basm. 
Pleeh  yellowish,  firm,  crisp,  with  a  brisk,  high  flavourad,  aeid 
jtiice.     November  to  March. 

140.  Potmn.    Coxe.  Thomp. 

A  Very  large  and  showy  fruit,  but  of  very  uidiilerent  quality, 
and  not  worth  cultivation  where  better  sorts  are  to  be  had.  The 
fruit  is  roundish-oblong,  striped  with  red,  on  a  dull  greenish 
yellow  ground.  The  stalk  short,  and  deeply  inserted.  The 
flesh  yellowish  green,  and  without  much  flavour.  October  to 
/anuary. 


^38 


141.  Rhode  Island  GiBENnrG.    Coxe.  Thomp.  Man. 

Bnrlington  Gmnins^. 
Jeney  Greening !    Con: 

The  Rhode  Island  Greening  is  such  an  universal  favourite; 
and  Is  so  generally  known,  that  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to 
give  a  description  of  it.  It  succeeds  well  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  on  a  great  variety  of  soils,  and  is,  perhaps, 
snore  generally  esteemed  than  any  other  early  winter  fruit.  In 
the  eastern  states  where  the  Newtown  pippin  does  not  attain  full 
perfection,  this  apple  takes  its  place — and  in  England,  it  is  fre» 
quently  sold  for  that  fruit,  which,  however,  it  does  not  equal. 
[The  Green  Newtown  Pippin  described  by  Lindley  is  this  fruit.] 


¥ig.  51.    jR&ode  bland  Cheating, 

Fruit  laige,  roundish,  a  little  flattened,  pretty  regular,  but 
often  obscurely  ribbed.  Skin  oily  smooth,  dark  green,  becom* 
ing  pale  green  when  ripe,  when  it  sometimes  shows  a  dull  blush 
near  the  stalk.  Calyx  small,  woolly,  closed^  in  a  slightly  sunk, 
scarcely  plaited  basin.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
curved,  thickest  at  the  bottom.  Flesh  yellow,  fine  grained,  ten- 
der, crisp,  with  an  abundance  of  rich,  slightly  aroiiiatic,  lively, 
acid  juice.  The  tree  grows  very  strongly,  and  resembles  the 
Fall  pippin  in  its  wood  and  leaves,  and  bears  most  abuudant 
crops.  The  fruit  is  as  exc^ellent  for  cooking,  as  for  the  deasafl.' 
November  to  February— or,  in  the  north,  to  March. 
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142.  Reikette,  Canada.    Thomp.  Now. 

Carmciian  lleinette.    Lmd, 

GroBse  Reiriette   d'Angietexre.    O.  Dmk, 

Pomiae  du  Caen.  1  «^«.«,;«,w» 

Reinettc  du  Canada  Blanche.  \%!^^^ 

R^inetre   Groese  du  Canada,      y'^'fm^* 

Reinette  du  Canada  a  Cortea. 

l>e  Bretagne. 

Portiigai. 

Januarea. 

Wabr  R^iiictte. 


coUecHoiu 


It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Canada  Reinette  is  a  popular  and 
highly  esteemed  variety  in  Europe,  by  the  great  number  of  syn- 
onyms under  which  it  is  known.  It  is  doubtful,  notwithstanding 
its  name,  whether  it  is  truly  of  Canadian  origin,  as  Merlet,  a  French 
writer,  describes  the  same  fruit  in  the  17th  century ;  and  some 
authors  think  it  was  first  brought  to  this  continent  from  Nor- 
mandy,  and  carried  back  under  its  new  name.  At  any  rate,  it 
*s  a  very  large  and  handsome  fruit,  a  good  bearer,  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality  in  all  respects.  It  is  yet  little  known  in  the 
United  States,  but  deserves  extensive  orchard  culture. 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  conical,  flattened  ;  rather  irregular, 
with  projecting  ribs  ;  broad  at  the  base,  narrowing  towards  the 
eye,  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  three  deep.  Skin  greenish- 
yellow,  slightly  washed  with  brown  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk 
ihort,  inserted  in  a  wide  hollow.  Calyx  short  and  large,  set  in 
a  rather  deep,  irregular  basin.  Flesh  nearly  white,  rather  fir«r., 
juicy,  with  a  rich,  lively,  sub^acid  flavour.  Ripe  in  December, 
and,  if  picked  early  in  autunjn,  it  will  keep  till  April. 

143.  Reinette,  Golden.     Thomp.  Ron.  Lind. 

Aurora. 

Kirke*8  Golden  ReinetTe. 
Yellow  German  Reinette. 
Reinette  d'Aix. 
Englieh  Pippin. 


of  various 
JEwofieam 
Court-pendii  Dore.  ycoUtxlionM, 


QC.  to 


Wyker  Pippin. 

Elizabet. 

Wygera. 

Megginch  Favourite. 

Dundee. 

The  Golden  Reinette  is  a  very  popular  dessert  fruit  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent,  combining  beauty  and  high  flavour 
It  is  yet  but  little  known  here. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  very  regularly  formed,  roundish,  a 
Ihtle  flattened.  Skin  smooth,  greenish, — becoming  golden  yel- 
low in  the  shade,  washed  and  striped  with  fine  soil  red,  ou  tlie 
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ftunny  side,  mingled  with  scattered,  russet  dot^v.  Stalk  Ioq|^ 
and  inserted  nuxferately  deep.  Calyx  lax;ge,  sirt  in  a  broad,  but 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  yel'ow,  crisp,  with  a  rich,  sugary,  of 
scarcely  acid  juice.     October  to  January. 

This  is  diHTcrent  and  superiour  to  the  ReineHe  Dore^j  or  JaumB 
HdHf>e  of  the  French,  which  is  more  yellow,  and  somewhat  re- 
sembles it. 

144.  Rbinette  BLAifCHE  d'Espagne.     Thomp.  Noia» 


White  Spanish  ReiAettci.    l*ioiii.  Mag. 
DT 

Fai 
Ui 


irge  Fall  Pippi 
Oibbett*!  Fall  Pippin 


[)pin.J*^^^ 


A  very  celebrated  old  Spanish  variety,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
national  apple  of  Spain,  where  it  is  called  Cameu0ar.  .Notwith^ 
standing  that  I'hompson  and  other  English  authorities  consider 
this  apple  the  same  as  our  Fall  Pippin,  wp  are  3^t  strongly  of 
opinion  that  it  is  different.  The  true  Fall  Pippiii  is  only  an 
autumn  variety,  while  this  is  a  winter  sort,  keeping  till  mid- 
winter here,  and  in  England  till  March.  It  is  quite  probat^e 
that  the  White  Spanish  Reinette  is  the  parent  of  both  the  Fall 
and  Holland  Pippins.  The  fruit  of  the  present  variety  is  rather 
more  oblong  than  that  of  the  Fall  Pippin. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish-o^ten^,  somewhat  angular,  with 
broad  ribs  on  its  sides,  terminating  in  an  uneven  crown,  where 
it  is  nearly  as  broad  as  at  the  base.  Calyx  large,  open,  very 
deeply  sunk  in  a  broad-angled,  oblique,  irregular  basin.  Stalk 
half  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  rather  small,  even  cavity.  Skin 
smooth,  yellowish-green  on  the  shaded  side,  orange,  tinged  with 
brownish-red  next  the  sun,  and  sprinkled  with  blackish  dots. 
Flesh  yellowish-white,  crisp,  tender,  with  a  sugary  juice. 
Noisette,  {Jardin  Fruftier)  adds,  "  the  skin  is  covered  with  a 
bloom,  like  that  on  a  plum,  which  distinguishes  this  variety  from 
all  those  most  resembling  it."  The  tree  has  the  same  wood, 
foliage,  and  vigorous  habit,  as  our  Fall  Pippin,  and  the  fruit 
Keeps  from  November  to  February,  or  March. 

145.  Reinette  Tkiomphante.     M.  Chrkt. 

VicUnriotts  Reinette. 

A  German  early  winter  apple,  which  we  have  recently  r©. 
ceived,  and  which  has  only  borne  once  in  this  country. 

Fruit  large,  oblong,  regularly  formed.  Skin  pale  yellow, 
thickly  dotted  with  white  specks,  and  rough,  projecting  warts. 
Flesh  yellow,  firm,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  aromatic  flavour 
The  tree  is  of  thrifty  growth,  and  is  said  to  bear  welL 
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146.  Ksmvm  Pi?rai.    Thomp,  lindL  Bon. 

Glory  of  York. 
Tmven*. 

fhe  RilMlon  Pippin,  €  Yorkshire  apple,  eUnde  w  high  i« 
O.  eat  Britain  as  tte  Bank  of  England,  and  to  say  that  an  apple 
haj  a  RibstoD  flavour  is,  there,  the  highest  praise  that  can  be 
bejtowed.  But  it  is  scarcely  so  muoh  esteemed  here,  and  must 
be  content  to  give  place,  with  us,  to  the  Newtoarn  Pippin,  the 
8waar,  die  Spitxemberg)  6r  the  Baldwin.  In  Maine,  and  parts  of 
Carmda,  it  is  very  fine  and  productive. 

FlPolt  of  medirnn  else,  roundish.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  mix. 
ad  with  a  little  ruaaet  near  the  stalk,  and  clouded  with  dull  red 
CD  the  sunny  aide.  Stalk  short,  riendefy  planted  in  a  rather 
wide  cavity,  .  Calyx  small,  closed,  and  set  m  an  angular  baain. 
Flash  deep  yellow,  firm,  crisp,  with  a  sharp,  rich,  aromatic  fla- 
vour.   The  tree  fimns  a  spreading  top.    November  to  Pebnitry. 

14T.  Rohan  Smc    Coxa. 

The  Roman  Stem  is  not  generally  known  out  of  New*|ersey. 
It  originated  at  Buriington,  in  that  state,  and  is  much  esteemed 
in  that  neighbourhood.  In  flavour,  it  belongs  to  the  class  of 
spr^htly,  pleasant  apples,  and  somewhat  resemUea  the  Yellow 
Belle  Pleur.    Tree  very  productive. 

Pruit  scarcely  of  medium  size,  roundish^oblong—or  often 
ovate.  Skin  whitish-yellow,  with  a  faint  brownish  blush, 
sprinkled  with  patches  of  small  black  dots,  and,  when  ripe, 
miving  a  few  reddish  specks,  unless  the  fruit  is  vary  mir. 
Stalk  three-fourtha  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  ahallow 
cavity,  under  a  fleshy  protuberance,  which  the  farmers  have 
likened  to  a  Roman  nose,  whence  the  name.  Caljrx  set  in  a 
nuher  narrow  basin,  with  a  few  plaits.  Core  hollow.  Flesh 
tender,  juicy,  with  a  sprightly,  agreeable  flavour— not  first  rate« 
November  to  March. 

1M»  RfTSSiT,  AittiicAir  Qotom^  ^ 


Slieep  NoM.        {  ^ 

BaUoek*iP4niiii.S^^^ 

Th^  American  Gdden  Russet  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  and 
tender  apples,  its  flesh  resembling  more  in  texture  that  of  a  but 
tery  pear,  than  that  of  an  ordinary  apple.  It  is  widely  cultivated 
at  the  west,  and  in  New.England  as  the  Golden  Knsset,  and 
though  nehher  handsome,  nor  large,  is  still  an  universal  favour- 
ka  from  its  great  productiveness  and  admirable  flatour.    Th» 


uneooth  rnuntt  of  Once,  Sftecp-iwfe,  it  iMsrlj  olMalete,  exoepi 
in  New  Jersey,  and  we  therefbre  aJopt  the  present  one,  to  which 
it  it  well  ODtitled.  The  tree  is.  thrifty,  with  upright  drol 
ooloored  shoots. 

Fruit  below  medium  siie,  roundish-OTftte.     SQ^in  dull  yellow, 
sprinkled  with  a  very  thin  russet.    Stalk  rather  long  and  slen 
der.    Calyx  closed,  and  set  in  a  rather  narrow  ba»n«     Flesh 
yellowish,  very  tender,  (almost  meltii^,)  juic^,  witli  a  mild,  rich, 
spier  flavoor.    October  to  January. 

The  Enolish  Golmri  Rossst  is  a  sob-acid  sort,  much  infe. 
riour  to  the  above.  Fruit  middle  sized,  ovate.  Skin  roui^h 
and  thick,  of  a  dingy,  yellow  russet,  rarely  with  a  red  bluch. 
Stalk  very  short,  deeply  planted  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh 
[mX%  yellow,  very  firm  and  crisp,  with  a  brisk,  rather  aromatic 
flavour.  Trees  with  many  slender,  weeping  branches.  No* 
vendier  to  March. 

148,  RiraSBT«  PUTHAX.  ( 

For  a  knowledge  of  this  celebrated  western  apple,  we  are  in« 
debted  ?o  that  zealous  pomologist,  our  friend,  Professor  Rirt* 
land,  of  Cleveland.  It  is  considered  decidedly  the  most  valu« 
able  late  keeping  apple  in  the  West,  not  ioferiour  to  the  New« 
town  Pippin,  ai^  the  growth  of  the  tree  very  luxuriant.  It 
originated  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  is  largely  grown  for  the  N^w. 
Orleans  and  West  India  markets.  Fruit  medium,  or  large, 
form  rather  flat.  Skin  yellow,  blotched  with  russet,  and  at 
times  tinged  with  a  dull  red  cheek.  Flesh  firm,  yet  tender, 
deep  yellow,  juicy,  sub*acid,  rich,  and  very  high  flavoured . 
March  and  April.* 

149.  Russet,  Enousb. 

The  Boglish  Russet  is  a  valuable,  long  keeping  variety,  ex 
tensively  cultivated,  and  well  known  by  this  name  on  the  Hud* 
son,  but  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  identify  with  any  Eng^ 
liah  sort.     It  is  not  fit  for  use  until  February,  and  may  be  kept 
till  July,  which,  together  with  its  great  productiveness  and  good 
flavour,  renders  it  a  very  valuable  market  fruit.     It  is  acknow 
ledged  one  of  the  most  profitable  orchard  apples* 

Fruit  of  mddium  size,  ovate,  or  sometimes  conical,  and  very 
rcigularly  formed.  Skin  pale  greenish  yeHow,  about  two-thirds 
covered  with  russet,  which  is  tiuckest  near  the  stalk.  Calyx 
small,  closed,  and  set  in  an  even,  round  basin,  of  moderate  depth. 
Btalk  rather  anoall,  projecting  even  with  tiie  base,  and  pretty 
deeply  inserted,  in  a  narrow,  smooth  cavity.  Flesh  yellowislik 
white,  firm, crisp,  with  a  pleasant,  mild,  slightly  sub^acid  flavour. 

*  This  in  siape  a,$certaiiiidd  to  be  ideaUcal  with  the  Rogvoav  Ibmni 

{7tbBd.j 
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The  trees  grow  very  strai^lit,  and  Ibrm  jprigtit  headsi  (ura 
tiie  wood  18  smooth  and  of  a  liyely  brown. 


Fig.  $3.    EngUik  RumeL 

1^0.  RussETy  Boston  os  Roxburt.     Man.  Thomp. 

Rosbury  ftuBetiiig.  Ani.' 

This  Russet,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  is  one  of  the  mod 
wpular  market  fruits  in  the  country,  as  it  is  excellent,  a  firo^ 


Fig.  94.    Boaton  RriMt 


dtgious  lieftrer,  and  keeps  till  late  in  the  s|Mriiif  *  It  k  m  wnrr 
T'ay,  higlily  deserving  extensive  cultivatioo. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  often  large  roundish,  a  little  flattened, 
aad  slightly  angular.  Skin  at  first  dull  green,  covered  with 
biownish-yeltow  russet  when  ripe,  with,  rarely,  a  fiunt  blush 
oo  one  side.  Stalk  nearly  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  rather 
slender,  not  deeplyjuoserted.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  round  basin, 
of  moderate  depth*.  Flesh  greenish-white,  moderately  juicy, 
with  a  rather  rich,  sub-acid  flavour.  Ripens  in  January,  and 
may  be  brought  to  market  in  June. 

Thei'e  are  several  native  varieties  of  Russet  or  **  Leather 
Coats,"  of  larger  size  than  the  foregoing,  but  they  are  much 
inferior,  being  apt  to  shrivel  and  become  tasteless. 

151.  Red  Gilliflowex. 

This  appears  to  be  a  native  variety,  and,  although  second 
rate,  is  esteemed  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Fruit  of 
medium  size,  oblong,  narrowing  rapidly  to  the  eye,  where  it  is 
somewhat  ribbed.  The  skin  is  smooth,  and  of  a  fine  dark  red« 
The  calyx  is  set  in  a  narrow,  rather  shallow,  furrowed  basin. 
Flesh  white,  of  a  mild  flavour.     November  to  January. 

152.  Sam  Young.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Irifh  RuMet 

An  exceedingly  high  flavoured,  little  dessert  Russet  from 
Kilkenny,  in  Ireland,  and  flt  for  use  in  early  winter. 

Fruit  j^mall,  slightly  flattened,  and  regularly  formed.  Skin 
bright  yellow,  a  good  deal  covered  with  gray  russet,  and  dotted 
on  the  yellow  portion  with  small  brown  specks.  Stalk  ehort. 
Calyx  large  and  expanded,  placed  in  a  broad  basin.  Flesh 
greenish,  quite  juicy  and  tender,  with  a  rich  and  excellent  fla- 
vour.     November  to  January. 

153.  StTBPRisB.    Thomp. 

A  small,  round,  whitish-yellow  apple,  of  little  or  no  value,  but 
admired  by  some,  for  its  singularity,— -the  flesh  being  stained 
witu  red.    November  to  January. 

154.  SwAAK.    Coxe.  Floy.  ThcMi^. 

This  is  a  truly  noble  American  fruit,  produced  by  the  Dutch 
settlers  on  the  Hudson,  near  Bsopus,  and  so  termed,  from  its 
unusual  weight,  this  word,  in  the  Low  Dutch,  meaning  heavpt 
It  requires  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam,  to  bring  it  to  perfeotion. 


•imL  in  ite  native  soils,  we  have  seen  it  twelve  inches  In  ciroum- 
ference,  and  of  a  deep  gcHden  yellow  eolour.  It  is  one  of  the 
finett  flavoured  apples  in  America,  and  deserves  extensive  cul. 
thration,  in  all  favourable  positions,  though  it  does  not  succeed 
wpll  in  damp  or  cold  soils. 


Fig.  55.  Swaarr 
Fruft  large,  regularly  formed,  roundish.  Skin  greenish-yel- 
low when  first  gathered,  but  when  entirely  ripe,  of  a  fine,  dead 
gold  colour,  dotted  with  numerous  distinct  brown  specks,  and 
sometimes  faintly  marbled  with  gray  russet  on  the  side,  and 
round  the  stalk.  Stalk  slender,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
inserted  in  a  very  round  cavity.  [Sometimes,  this  cavity  is  par* 
tially  closed.]  Calyx  small,  greenish,  s^t^^'  Ih  a  shallow  basin—* 
acarcely  plaited.  Flesh  yellowish,  fine  grained,  tender,  with 
an  exceedingly  rich,  aromatic  flavour,  and  a  spicy  smell.  Core 
small.  The  trees  hear  fair  crops,  and  the  fruit  is  in  season 
from  December  to  March. 

155.  Sturmer  PiPim.    Thomp. 

This  is  a  new  English  variety,  of  the  very  highest  reputation. 
We  have  just  received  trees,  but  we  have,  for  the  following  de- 
scription, tke  high  authority  of  Mr.  Thompson.  Fruit  of  middle 
size,  short,  conical.  Skin  yellowish-green,  and  brownish  red  ; 
flesh  firm,  with  a  brisk,  rich  flavour.  The  tree  is  healthy,  and 
a  good  bearer,  and  the  fruit  retains  its  flavour  and  briskness  till 
nratttnunar. 


156.  SwEETiNO,  Haktfos^. 

Speooer  SwMting. 

A  very  excellent  winter  sweet  apple,  introduced  to  notice  by 
Dr.  E.  VV.  Bull,  a  zealous  amateur  of  Hartford.  It  may  be  kepi 
till  June,  and  this,  added  to  its  great  productiveness,  renders  it 
a  most  profitable  market  fruit.  The  original  tree  of  the  Hart- 
ford Sweeting  is  growing  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Spencer,  a  few 
miles  from  Hartford,  and  has  borne  over  forty  bushels  in  a 
Heason.  The  wood  is  rather  strong,  but  of  slow  growth,  and  h 
very  hardy;  (branches  not  pendulous,  as  stated  by  Kenrick.) 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundish,  slightly  flattened.  Skin  smooth, 
and  fair,  almost  covered  and  striped  with  fine,  red  over  a  yellow- 
ish-green ground, — and  sprinkled  with  small  gray  dots.  Stalk 
nearly  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a 
rather  shallow,  round  cavity.  Calyx  broad,  closed,  with  few 
segments,  set  in  a  slightly  uneven  basin  which  is  but  little  sunk. 
Flesh  very  juicy,  tender,  with  a  rich,  agreeable  flavoiir.  De- 
cember  to  May  or  June. 

157.  Sweeting,  Ladies'.  § 

The  Ladies'  Sweeting  we  consider  the  finest  winter  sweet 
apple,  for  the  dessert,  yet  known  or  cultivated  in  this  country. 


Fi/^56.    Ladia^  SwmHk^. 
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tts  handsome  tppeamnoe,  delightful  perfume,  sprtghtl3r  flavour, 
and  ihe  long  time  which  it  remains  in  perfection,  render  it  uni- 
versally admired  wherever  it  is  known,  and  no  garden  should 
be  without  it.  It  is  a  native  of  this  neighbourhood,  and  thou, 
saiids  of  trees  of  this  variety,  have  been  sent  from  this  garden, 
to  various  parts  of  the  union.  The  wood  is  not  very  strong,  but 
it  grows  thriftily,  and  bears  very  abundantly. 

Fruit  large,  roundi«h-ovate,  narrowing  pretty  rapidly  to  the 
eye.  Skin  very  smooth,  nearly  covered  with  red  in  the  sun,  but 
pale  yellowish-green  in  the  shade,  witii  broken  stripes  of  pale 
red.  The  red  is  sprinkled  with  well  marked,  yellowish-gray  dots 
and  covered,  when  first  gathered,  with  a  thin  white  bloom. 
There  is  also  generally  a  faint  marbling  of  cloudy  white  over 
the  red,  on  the  shady  side  of  the  fruit,  and  rays  of  the  same 
around  the  stalk.  Calyx  quite  small,  set  in  a  narrow,  shallow, 
plaited  basin.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  in  a  shallow  cavi»y. 
Flesh  greenish- white,  exceedingly  tender,  juicy  and  orisp,  with 
a  delicious,  sprightly,  agreeably  perfumed  flavour.  Keenf 
without  shrivelling,  or  losing  its  flavour,  till  May. 

158.  SWJEETING,  ToLMAN's. 

The  Tolman's  Sweeting  is  scarcely  second  rate  as  a  table 
fruit,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular  orchard  sorts,  from  its 
great  productiveness,  its  value  as  food  for  swine  and  cattle,  as 
well  as  tor  baking.  Form  nearly  globular.  Skin,  when  fully 
ripe,  whitish-yellow,  with  a  soft  blush  on  one  side.  Stalk 
rather  long  and  slender,  inclining  to  one  side,  and  inserted  in  a 
rather  wide,  shallow,  but  regular  cavity.  Calyx  set  in  a  small 
basin,  slightly  depressed.  Flesh  quite  white,  rather  firm,  fine 
grained,  with  a  rich,  sweet  flavour.  November  to  April.  This 
fruit,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  considerably  resembles  the 
Danver's  Winter  Sweet,  of  Massachusetts. 

159.  Sweeting,  RAxsostL's.  ^ 

Banuidel*t  Red  Pmnpldii  Swwt    Km, 
RaiiiMlell*8  Sweet 
Ked  Pumpkiu  Sweet 

Ram^eirs  Sweeting  we  have  lately  received  from  Cpnneo^ 
ticut,  where  it  is  greatly  esteemed  for  the  very  large  cmps  it 
bears,  as  well  as  for  its  remarkably  rich  saccharine  flavour. 
We  believe  n  is  a  native  of  Connecticut  ;  and  it  derives  it» 
name  from  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Ramsdell,  of  Thompson^  in  tliat 
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ilate»  who  Ymn  intred  jced  H  to  poUio  an«iitioii«  Tho  lf«e  ii 
very  vigorous,  grows  remarkably  straight,  and  upright,  oomet 
early  into  bearing,  and  yields  every  year  enormously. 

Fruit  rather  above  inedium  size,  oblong,  regularly  8ha|)ed, 
and  tapering  slightly  towards  the  eye.  Skin  rich,  dark  red 
dotted  with  fiiwu-ooloured  specks,  and  covered  with  a  blue 
bloom.  Stalk  quite  short,  deeply  sunk  in  a  rather  narrow  cav* 
ity.  Calyx  set  in  a  pretty  deep  even  basin.  Flesh  yellowish, 
very  tender  and  mellow,  unusually  sweet  and  rich.  In  weight 
the  apple  it  light*    October  to  February. 


161.  Spitzenbukgh,  Esoptts.    Coxe. 

JBwpns  Spitzemberg.    T&anip.  IML 
^Bsopufl  Spitsenburg.    Ken, 
True  Spitzenburgh. 

TheEsopus  Spitzenburgh  is  a  hany!sonne,  truly  delicious  apple^ 
and  is  generally  considered,  by  all  goo.-]  judges,  eoual  to  the 


Pig.  57.     Ft9pus  Spitzenburgh. 
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Newtown  Pippin,  and  unBurpassed  as  a  desaert  fruit,  bj  anj 
other  variety.  It  originated  at  Esopus,  a  famous  apple  district, 
originally  settled  by  the  Low  Dutch,  on  the  Hudson,  where  it  in 
still  raised  in  its  highest  perfection.  But  throughout  the  whole 
of  New-York,  it  is  considered  the  first  of  apples,  and  its  beauty 
and  productiveness  render  it  highly  profitable  for  orchard  cul- 
ture.  The  fruit  of  this  variety  brought  from  Western  New- 
York,  seems  deficient  in  flavour,  which  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the 
excessive  richness  of  the  soil  there.  The  tree  has  rather  slen 
der  shoots,  and  when  in  bearing,  has  long  and  hanging  limbs. 

Fruit  large,  oblong,  tapering  roundly  to  the  eye.  Skin 
«nooth,  nearly  covered  with  rich,  lively  red,  dotted  with  distinct 
yellowish  russet  dots.  On  the  shaded  side,  is  a  yellowish 
ground,  with  streaks  and  broken  stripes  of  red.  Stalk  rather 
long, — three  fourths  of  an  inch — and  slender,  projecting  beyond 
the  base,  and  inserted  in  a  wide  cavity.  Calyx  small,  and 
closed,  set  in  a  shallow  basin,  which  is  slightly  furrowed. 
Flesh  yellow,  rather  fi rm,  crisp,  juicy,  with  a  delicious  rich, 
brisk  flavour.    Seeds  in  a  hollow  core.     December  to  Februarv 

162.  Spitz^bithgh,  Flttshino. 

This  variety  has  been  confounded  by  Coxe,  and  more  recently 
by  Thompson,  with  the  foregoing,  but  is  really  quite  distinct. 
The  tree  makes  strong,  brown  shoots,  difiTerent  from  the  slender 
yellowish  ones  of  the  Esopus  Spitzenburgh. 

The  fruit  is  roundish-conical,  stalk  set  in  a  narrow  cavity, 
projecting  beyond  the  fruit.  Skin  nearly  covered  with  red,  on 
a  greenish  yellow  ground,  dotted  with  large  fawn  spots,  and 
coated  with  a  slight  bloom.  Calyx  small,  in  an  even  basin. 
Flesh  white,  juicy,  crisp,  nearly  sweet,  and  of  pleasant  flavour, 
but  without  the  brisk  richness,  or  yellow  colour  of  the  Esopus 
Spitzenburgh.     Ootober  to  February. 

Kaigiin's  Spitzenbergh  is  an  inferior  variety,  of  a  conical 
form,  and  pale  red  colour.  It  originated  in  New-Jersey  and  is 
only  of  third  rate  quality.  The  tree  is  also  an  ugly,  rambling 
grower.    The  fruit  keeps  till  April. 

103.  Spftzerbebg,  Newtown.    Coxe.  Thomp.  Lind 

MatchieM. 
Buiiingtun  8pitaenbei|f. 

The  Newtftwn  Spitzenberg  comes  from  Newtown,  on  IjOng 
laland.  It  is  a  roundish,  handsome  fruit,  of  good  flavour,  but 
inferiour  to  the  Esopus  variety. 

Fruit  of  medium  size  and  rerrular  form,  roundish,  slightly 
fiattened.     Skin  smooth,  beautiful  yellow,  with  a  fine  red  cheek, 
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a  little  «tr«»aked  with  bri^jhter  rod,  and  marked  with  ninneToiii 
dm«.  Calyx  sot  in  a  rather  wid^,  evpn  basin.  Stalk  short, 
dreply  insfrtod.  F]p«h  rather  yell«nvish.  firm,  with  a  m:ld  and 
agreeable  Havour.     November  to  February. 

16 i.  SwEETLXG,  Wells'.  § 

Wells'  Swectinjj  is  one  of  the  most  sj>riuhtlv  and  agreeable, 
for  the  dessert,  of  all  the  early  winter  sweet  apples.  The  only 
o\  I  tree  in  our  knowledge,  p:rows  in  the  oreharri  of  Mr.  Joho 
Wells,  near  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  VVe  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
it  farther  than  this  neigh  hour  liood,  thou<;h  it  may  not  have  ori- 
ginated here.    It  makes  stout,  stiff,  upri;4ht  shoots,  and  bears  well. 

Frgit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  broadest  in  the  middle,  and 
lesscnint^  each  way.  Skin  smooth,  pale,  dull  green,  (like  a  RlKxiA 
Island  Greening  in  colour,  but  paler,)  with  a  dull  red,  or  bnjM  n 
ish  cheek.  Stalk  rather  slender  and  short.  Calyx  short,  set  in 
quue  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  very  white,  and  very  tender, 
abounding  with  a  rich,  agreeable,  sprightly  juice.  November 
to  January. 

165.  Twenty  Ounce.     H.  Mag. 

Twenty  Otmoe  Apple,   i  of  Cayuga 

Btghtwin  Uuooe  Apfile.  y  co.,  M,  Y,       Cayuga  Red  Soneak  I 

k  very  large  and  showy  apple,  well  known  in  Cayufra  co., 
N.  Y.,  and  probably  a  native  there.  It  is  a  good,  sprightly  fruit, 
though  not  very  high  flavoured,  but  its  remarkably  handsome 
appearance,  and  large  size,  render  it  one  of  the  most  popular  fruits 
in  market.  The  tree  is  thrifty  and  makes  a  compact,  neat  head, 
bears  regular  crops,  and  the  fruit  is  always  fair  and  handsome. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish.  Skin  slightly  uneven,  greenish- 
yellow,  boldly  splashed  and  marbled  with  stripes  of  purplish-red. 
Stalk  short,  set  in  a  wide  deep  cavity.  Calyx  small,  basin  mode- 
rately deep.  Flesh  coarse-grained,  with  a  sprightly,  brisk  sub- 
acid  flavor.  Oct.  to  Jan.  This  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Twenty 
otJNCE  PIPPIN,  a  large,  smooth,  dull-coloured  cooking  apple, 

168.  Tewksbury  Winter  BLcrsn.    Coxe. 

Mr.  Coxo  says,  this  apple  was  brought  from  Tewksbury, 
Hunterdon  county,  N.  J.  It  is  a  handsome,  fair  fruit,  with 
more  flavour  and  juiciness  than  is  usual  in  long-keeping  apples. 
Thoy  may  be  kept  till  August,  without  particular  care,  quite 
plump  and  sound.  The  size  is  small,  rather  flat.  The  skin 
smooth,  yellow,  with  a  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  with  more 
juico  and  flavour  than  any  other  long-keeping  variety.  The 
tree  grows  rapidly  and  straight — and  tae  fruit  hangs  tin  late  in 
the  autumn.     January  to  July. 
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187.  YicTtTAU  Ain>  Dusk. 
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Bif  Sweet 
Fuiiipey 

This  is  a  large  and  delicious  sweet  apple,  highly  esteemed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newark,  New-Jersey,  where  it  originated, 
about  1750.  It  was  first  introduced  to  notice  by  Mr.  J.  W» 
Hayes,  of  Newark,  from  whom  we  first  received  trees  and  spe* 
cimens  of  the  fruit.     The  fruit  is  very  light. 

FruiF  large,  oblong,  rather  irregular,  and  varies  a  good  deal 
in  size.  Skin  thin,  but  rough,  dull  yellow,  marbled  with  russet, 
with  a  faint  russet  blush  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  moderately 
long  and  slender,  deeply  inserted  in  an  irregular  cavity.  Calyx 
small,  set  in  a  rather  shallow  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender, 
breaking,  with  a  rich,  sprightly,  sweet  flavour.  In  perfection 
from  October  to  January,  but  will  keep  till  April.  The  tree  is 
a  moderate  bearer. 

168.  Vandervere.     Coxe.  Thomp.  Floy, 

Stalcabi. 

The  Vandervere,  when  in  perfection,  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  finest  apples.  But  it  requires  a  rich,  light,  sandy  soil, 
as  in  a  damp  heavy  s^^il,  it  is  almost  always  liable  to  be  spotted, 
unfair,  and  destitute  of  flavour.  It  is  a  native  of  Wilmiogton, 
Delaware,  and  took  its  name  from  a  family  there.  It  is  a  fine 
old  variety,  and  is  highly  worthy  of  extensive  cultlvatioi^  whex« 


ris.  iH.     VuiidnrVAft 
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Om  mA\  is  fiiTootrnkto,    We  have  belbre  as  some  apples  of  this 
sort,  which  are  noeedingly  beautiful  and  excellent. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  flat.  Skin,  in  its  ground  colour,  yel- 
low, streaked  and  stained  with  clouded  red,  but  on  the  sunny 
fiid«>,  deepening  into  rich  red,  dotted  with  light  gray  specks 
Stalk  short,  inmrted  in  a  smooth,  rather  wide,  cavity.  Calys 
small,  closed,  set  in  a  regular,  well-formed  basin,  of  moderate 
deiith.  Flesh  yellow,  crisp  and  tender,  whb  a  rich  and  sprightly 
jtuce.    October  to  January.  ^ 


169.  Waxsn  Apple.    Coxa* 

Gsts  Apple.    )or  «>'*"» 
White  Apple.  {     ^fOkm, 


The  Waxen  Apple,  for  whose  correct  histonr  we  are  Indebted 
to  that  careful  pomologist.  Professor  Kirtlsnd,  of  Cleveland,  is 
esteemed  in  Ohio,  where  it  is  now  most  largely  cultivated,  one 
of  the  very  finest  of  all  early  winter  varieties,  ll  was  carried 
from  eastern  to  western  Virginia,  by  Neisley,  a  nurseryman  on 
the  bsnks  of  the  Ohio,  about  the  commencement  of  tlie  present 
century.  Thence  it  was  introduced  into  Belmont  co.,  and  other 
parts  of  Ohio.  Prom  Roukport  it  was  carried  by  C.  Olmstead, 
Esq.,  to  Boston  in  1834,  incorrectly  under  the  name  of  Belmont. 

Pniit  of  middle  size,  globular,  a  little  flattened  aiMi  narrower 
towards  the  eye  ■■sometimes  oblong  ;  when  of  the  laner  form, 
the  eve  is  knobby.  Stalk  short.  Skin  pale  yellow,  rarely 
tinged  with  a  bright  Vermillion  Mush,  waxy,  or  oily  smooth. 
Flesh  white,  crisp,  tender,  sometimes  almost  melting,  and  ol  a 
mild,  agreeable  flavour.    November  to  February* 

170.  Watson's  Dumpling. 

A  very  large,  English  kitchen  apple,  of  fair  quality.  Fruit 
about  four  inches  in  diameter,  of  regular  form,  nearly  round. 
Skin  smooth,  yellowish-green,  faintly  striped  with  dull  red. 
Stalk  short.  Flesh  juicy,  rather  tender,  with  a  pleasant,  sub- 
acid  flavour,  and  stews  well.     October  to  January. 

171.  Woolman's  Long. 

Ortley  Apple.    Lind, 
Oitley  Pippin.     Man. 
Van  Dyne,  {cf  some.) 

This  high  flavoured  and  excellent  fruit,  was  sent  to  Englattd 
hy  Mr.  Floy,  in  1825,  who  named  it  after  Michael  Ortley,  Esq., 
ironi  w  hose  orchard,  in  South  Jersey,  it  was  obtained.  But  we 
abserve  that  Thompson,  in  the  last  edition,  makes  it  synonymous 
with  Woohnan's  Long,  which  is,  perhaps,  an  English  variety. 
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The  Oitley  has,  hitherto,  always  been  thought  an  American 
variety,  and  we  regret  that  it  is  so  little  cultivated  here- 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong  or  oval,  otherwise  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  Yeliow  Newtown  Pippin.  Skin  lively  yellow,  in 
the  shade,  with  a  scarlet  blush,  sprinkled  with  white  speoks  and 
gray  russet  patches  in  the  sun.  Stalk  slender,  inserted  in  an 
even,  smooth  depression.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  plaited,  rather 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  nearly  white,  crisp,  and  rather  firm, 
breaking,  with  an  excellent,  sprightly,  perfumed  flavour.  An 
abundant  bearer,  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  most  valuable  sort. 
November  to  April. 

172.  Wine  Apple.  §  Coxa. 

Hay*!  Winter. 

The  Wine  Apple  is  a  very  handsome,  and  an  admirable 
winter  fruit,  a  most  abundant  bearer,  and  a  hardy  tree  ;  all  of 
which  qualities  render  it  a  very  popular  orchard  and  market 
fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  Delaware,  but  is  now  very  largely  cul- 
tivated, also  in  Western  New- York.  The  tree  has  small  leaves, 
grows  thriftily,  and  makes  a  fine,  spreadhig  head. 

Fruit  rather  above  medium  size — in  rich  soils  large  ;  form 
regular,  nearly  round,  a  little  flattened  at  the  ends.  Skin 
smooth,  of  a  lively  deep  red,  over  a  yellow  ground,  or,  more 
frequently,  with  a  few  indistinct  stripr.s  of  yellow.  Stalk  short, 
Inserted  in  a  round,  smooth  cavitv,  with  a  little  russet  around  it- 
Flesh  yellowish-white,  juicy  and  crisp,  with  a  rather  vinous, 
rich,  and  pleasant  flavour.  This  apple  is  not  only  fine  for  the 
table,  but  is  also  excellent  for  cooking  and  cider.  October  to 
March.  ^ 

173.  WiNESAP.  §  Coxe. 

Wine  Sop!    TAomp. 

This  is  not  only  a  good  apple  for  the  table,  but  it  is  also  one 
of  the  very  finest  cider  fruits,  and  its  fruitfulness  renders  it  a 
great  favourite  with  orchardists.  The  tree  grows  rather  irregu- 
larly, and  does  not  form  a  handsome  head,  but  it  bears  early, 
and  the  apples  have  the  good  quality  of  hanging  late  upon  the 
trees,  without  injury,  while  the  tree  thrives  well  on  sandy  light 
•oils. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  rather  oblong.  Skin  smooth,  of  a  fine 
dark  red,  with  a  few  streaks,  and  a  little  yellow  ground,  appear- 
ing on  the  shady  side.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  lonj^,  simider.  set 
10  an  irregular  cavity.  Calyx  small,  placed  in  a  regular  tasin. 
with  fme  plaits.  Flesh  yellow,  firm,  crisp,  with  a  rich,  ka^\ 
tanniy.    November  to  Mav» 
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174.  WmTSR  QiTESN.    Coxe. 

Winter  QuMnii^.    T%omp. 

A  fruit  of  medium  quality,  much  cultivated  in  tlie  lower  part 
of  New-Jersev.  Fruit  conical,  considerably  broadest  at  the 
base.  Skin  fine  deep  crimson  in  the  sun,  dotted  with  yellow ; 
of  a  paler  and  livelier  red,  in  the  shade.  Stalk  slender,  threo 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  planted  in  a  wide  cavity.  Calyx  small, 
moderately  sunk.  Flesh  yellowish,  of  a  mild  and  rather  plea- 
sant, sub-acid  flavour.  The  tree  is  an  abundant  bearer.  No 
vember  to  February. 


Class  IV.     Cider  Apples, 


175.  Cooper's  Russeting.    Coxe. 

This  native  apple  is  especially  suited  to  light  sandy  soils, 
where  some  other  sorts  fail.  It  makes  an  exceedingly  strong 
cider,  of  delicious  flavour. 

Fruit  small,  oblong  or  ovate,  pal©  yellow,  partially  covered 
with  russet.  Stalk  slender,  and  very  long.  Flesh  dry,  rich 
and  sweet.  The  fruit  is  fit  for  cider  in  November,  keeps  well 
through  the  winter,  and  is  esteemed  by  many  for  cooking.  Tree 
small,  with  numerous  little  branches. 

,176.  Campfield.    Coxe. 

Newark  Sweeting. 

Another  capital  New- Jersey,  cider  apple,  ranking  next  to  the 
Harrison.  It  forms  a  fine  large  tree,  with  straight,  spreading 
limbs,  and  is  very  productive. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  rather  flattened.  Skin 
smooth,  washed  and  striped  with  red,  over  a  greenish-yellow 
ground.     Flesh  white,  rather  dry,  firm,  rich  and  sweet. 

177.  Gilpin.    Coxe.  Thomp. 
CnthoiiM. 

A  handsome  cider  fruit,  from  Virginia,  which  is  also  a  very 
good  table  fruit  from  February  to  May.  A  very  hawiy,  vigo- 
rous and  fruitful  tree, 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.oblong.  Skin  very  «aiootJl 
and  handaomei  richly  streaked  with  deep  red  and  yellow.   Slalk 
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•hort,  deeply  inserted.  Calyx  in  a  round,  rather  deep  basiii, 
Plesh  yellow,  firm,  juicy  and  rich,  bec^ning  tender  and 
sprightly  in  the  spring. 

178.  Hakrison.    Coxe. 

New- Jersey  is  the  most  celebrated  cider  making  district  in 
America,  and  this  apple,  which  originated  in  Essex  county,  of 
that  state,  has  long  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  as  a  cider 
fruit.  Ten  bushels  of  the  apples  make  a  barrel  of  cider.  The 
tree  grows  thriftily,  and  bears  very  large  crops. 

Fruit  medium  size,  ovate  or  roundish-oblong.  Skin  yellow, 
with  rouorhish,  distinct  black  specks.  Stem  one  inch,  or  more, 
long.  Flesh  yellow,  rather  dry  and  tough,  but  with  a  rich  fla- 
vour, producing  a  high  coloured  cider,  of  great  body.  The 
fruit  is  very  free  from  rot,  falls  easily  from  the  tree  about  the 
first  of  November,  and  keeps  well.  The  best  cider  of  this  va- 
riety, is  worth  from  six  to  ten  dollars  a  barrel,  in  New- York. 

179.  Hewe's  Vikginia  Crab.    Coxe. 

The  Virginia  Crab  makes  a  very  high  flavoured  dry  cider, 
which,  by  connoisseurs,  is  thought  unsurpassed  in  flavour  by 
any  other,  and  retains  its  soundness  a  long  time.  It  is  a  pro- 
digious  bearer,  and  the  tree  is  very  hardy,  though  of  small  size. 

Fruit  quite  small,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  nearly 
round.  Skin  dull  red,  dotted  with  white  specks,  and  obscurely 
streaked  with  greenish-yellow.  Stalk  long  and  slender.  Flesh 
fibrous,  with  an  acid,  rough,  and  astringent  flavour,  and  when 
ground,  ruiw  clear  and  limpid  from  the  pvess,  and  ferments 
very  slowly.  The  Virginia  Crab  is  often  mixed  with  rich  pulpy 
apples,  to  which  it  imparts  a  good  deal  of  its  fine  quality. 

The  Roane's  White  Crab  is  a  sub- variety  of  the  foregoing, 
about  the  same  size,  with  a  yellow  skin.  It  makes  a  rich, 
strong,  bright  liquor,  and  keeps  throughout  tbe  summer,  in  a 
well-bunged  cask,  perfectly  sweet. 

180.  Hagloe  Crab.    Lind. 

This  is  a  celebrated  old  English  cider  fruit,  scarcely  known  in 
tkis  country.  Lindley  says,  when  planted  'on  a  dry  soil,  with  a 
calcareous  bottom,  it  produces  a  most  excellent  cider.  The 
specific  gravity  of  its  juice  is  1081. 

"  Fruit  small,  ill-shaped,  something  between  an  apple  and  a 
crab,  more  long  than  broad,  wide  at  the  base  and  narrow  at  the 
crown,  which  is  a  little  sunk,  and  the  eye  flat.  Skin  pale  yellow, 
a  little  marbled  in  different  directions  with  a  russet^gray,  and 
having  a  few  red  specks  or  streaks  on  the  sunny  8ide._  Eye  flitt 
with  a  q)i6ading  calyx.    Stalk  short.*' 
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This  is  totally  disdiict  fiDm  tbe  Summkii  IIagloe  of  Amer  a 
Duraeiies  [Haghe  Crab,  of  Co3[e],  a  large,  haodsome,  round  ^ 
purpliflh-ral  apple,  covered  with  bloom  and  ripe  in  A  ugust — fledi 
soft  and  woolly,  of  pleasant  8ul»-ac]d  flaTor — the  tree  a  dam 
grower,  with  thick,  blant  shoots. 

181.  Red  Stbsat.    Goze. 

ntn§oifdAm  Bod  Smak^  ?^  KmmtiA  m^r^^m, 
ScadaflMre'sCnb,  jv  .«wi«4  i 

A  capital  English  cider  apple,  which  thriTes  admirably  in 
this  country,  and  is  very  highly  esteemed,  as  it  makes  a  rich, 
high  flavoured,  strong  liquor.  It  is  a  handsome  grower,  and  a 
great  bearer. 

l^ruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  rather 
deep  basin.  Stalk  rather  slender  and  short.  Skin  richly 
streaked  with  red,  with  a  few  yellow  streaks  and  spots.  Flesdi 
yclloWy  rich,  firm  and  dry. 

182.  Sttrb.    Thomp. 

Jfbrart  8^ra.    XndL 
SQritt.    Cote, 

The  Stire  is  a  fiunous  old  English  dder  fruit,  and  Liodley 
remarks  that  Styre  cider  may  be  (bund  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of 
Chepstow,  thirty  or  forty  years  old.  Fruit  middle  sized,  round, 
pale  yellow,  with  a  orange  cheek.  Stalk  short.  Flesh  firm,  of 
nigh  flavour  and  makes  a  high  coloured  liquor.  The  tree 
thrives  well  here,  fuid  Ibrms  a  yery  upright,  broom-like  head* 
October  to  Jknuary. 


In  additkm  to  the  ibregoing,  several  of  the  table  apples  aU 
ready  described  are  esteemed  for  cider,  as  the  Newtown  Pippin, 
Wine  Apple,  Winesap,  etc.,  and  some  of  the  high  flavoured  Eng- 
lish  varieties  in  the  preceding  pages  are  very  highly  valued  for 
cider  in  Britain,— the  Golden  Pippin,  Golden  Harvey,  Down- 
ton,  &c.  The  Fox  Whelp  is  a  very  celebrated  apple  of  this 
class,  used  to  flavour  and  give  strength  to  nearly  all  the  choice 
cider  of  Herefordshire,  which  is  not  yet  introduced  here,  to  our 
knowledge.  It  is  middle  sized,  ovate,  dark  red,  with  a  rich« 
heavy  juice,  of  the  speciflc  gravity  1078.  The  Siberian  Bit- 
ter SWEBt  is  a  variety  of  crab  raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  and  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  Siberian  Crab,  small  roundish,  ovate,  yel ' 
fpw ;  an  Immense  bearer,  and  held  in  very  high  esteem  in  Eng' 
li  fpF  ini^ng  with  ot,her  cider  apples,  to  impart  richness. 


low; 
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CtoM  r.     Apples  for  Ornament  or  Preserving, 


•183.  Siberian  Crab.     Arb.  Brit. 

Malus  baccata.    Lind. 
Pyros  baccata.    Ajh.  Bnt. 

The  common  Siberian  Crab  is  a  beautifiil  little  fruit,  which  iii 
produced  in  rich  clusters  on  the  branches,  and,  at  a  distance, 
resembles  large  and  handsome  cherries.  It  is  highly  esteemed 
for  preserving,  and  almost  every  large  garden  in  the  middle 
states,  contains  a  tree  of  this  variety.  It  forms  a  vigorous,  neat 
tree,  of  rather  small  size,  and  its  blossoms,  which  are  white,  are 
produced  in  beautiful  profusion  in  spring,  and  a  large  crop  of 
fruit  regularly  follows. 

Fruit  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  very  regu- 
larly formed,  and  rather  flat.  Skin  smooth,  of  a  lively  scarlet, 
over  a  clear  yellow  ground,  and  when  the  bloom  is  rubbed  off, 
is  highly  polished.  Stalk  nearly  two  inches  long,  and  very 
slender.  Calyx  small,  slightly  sunk.  Fit  for  preserving  in 
September  and  October. 

184.  Large  Red  Siberian  Crab. 

Pyrus  Pruifolia.    Arb,  Brii. 

This  variety  is  about  twice  'the  size  of  the  foregoing,  rounds 
ish-ovate,  with  a  large  and  prominent  calyx, *and  a  pale  red  and 
yellow  skin.  It  forms  a  larger  tree,  with  rather  coarser  foliage 
than  the  common  variety,  and  is  esteemed  for  the  same  pur- 
poses.     September  and  October. 

185.  Yellow  Siberian  Crab. 

Amber  Crab. 

This  scarcely  diflfers  from  the  common  Siberian  Crab,  except 
in  its  fruit,  which  is  rather  larger,  and  of  a  fine  amber  or  golden 
yellow.  Both  this  and  the  red  are  beautiful  ornaments  to  the 
fruit  garden  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  are  equally  esteemed 
for  preserves  and  jellies.     September. 

Quite  a  number  of  seedlings  have  been  raised  from  the  Sibe- 
rian Crab  in  this  country,  mostly  of  larger  size — some  by 
Mr.  Manning,  of  Salem,  and  several  by  Mr.  Thompson,  ol 
Catskilly  but  scarcely  deserving  of  especial  notice  here. 
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186.  Double  Flowering  Chinese  Crab. 

Pyrus  SpectabilK    Arh.  Brit 
Malm  Spectahilis.    N.  Duh, 
Double  flowering  Apple. 

This  very  boautiful  crab  tree  from  China,  which  produces  a 
small  green  fruit,  of  no  value,  is  highly  admired  for  its  showy 
blossoms.  These  are  large,  tipped  with  deep  red  in  the  bud,  but 
when  open,  are  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  semi-double,  large,  and 
produced  in  fine  clusters.  It  is  an  exceedingly  ornamental, 
small  tree,  growing  frqm  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  height. 


Select  list  of  apples  for  a  small  garden,  to  ripen  in  succession. 

Summer. 

Early  Harvest.  Kambo. 
Red  Astrachan.  Winter. 

Early  Strawberry.  Newtown  Pippin. 

Drap  d'Or.  Dutch  Mignonne. 

Early  Red  Margaret  Esopus  Spitzenburgh. 

William's  Favourite.  Baldwin. 

Autumn.  Ladies'  Sweeting. 

Porter.  Northern  Spy. 

Fall  Pippin.  Swaar. 

Rops  Ncnpareil.  Boston  Russet 

Maiden's  Blush.  Rhode  I»<iand  Greening. 

Jerney  Sweet  Yellow  Belle-Fleur. 

Fall  Harvey.  American  Golden  Russet. 

Gravenstein.  Lady  Apple. 

Summer  Sweet  Paradise.  Peck's  Fieasant 

Golden  Sweet  Herefordslure  Pearmain. 

Afrples  of  fine  quality,  suited  to  a  cold  northern  climate,  Fa- 
meuse,  Canada  Reinette,  Pomme  de  Neige,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Boston  Russet,  Porter,  Baldwin,  Swaar,  Red  As- 
trachan, Ladies'  Sweeting,  Northern  Spy,  Golden  Ball. 

Apples  of  fine  quality,  suited  to  a  southern  climate.  Early 
Red  Margaret,  Large  Yellow  Bough,  E^nglish  Golden  Pippin, 
Sheep-Nose,  Lady  Apple,  Maiden's  Blush,  Gravenstein,  Golden 
Reinette,  Green  Newtown  Pippin,  English  Russet,  Mai  Carle, 
Yellow  Belle-Fleur,  Wine  Apple,  Roman  Stem. 

A  number  of  native  varieties,  which  have  originated  at  the 
extreme  south,  are  found  to  succeed  better  there  than  most  of 
our  northern  apples.  Among  these  are  the  Horse  Apple,  Moun- 
tain Pippin,  Father  Abram,  etc.  These  are  not  fine  at  the 
north,  but  are  well  adapted  to  the  climate  3f  Georgia,  Alabama, 

&0* 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  ALMOND. 

Amngdaha  communis,  Dec.    Bosaoem,  of  botaniots. 
AMOwfteir,  of  the  i^nch;  MandeEbauniy  Gertaaxi  \  Mandodo,  Italian;  AJtmauini^ 

Spanish. 

The  Almond  tree,  which  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  the  nnountains  of  Asia,  has  long  been  cultivated,  and  is 
mentioned  in  scripture  as  one  of  the  charms  of  the  fertile  land 
of  Canaan.  It  so  strongly  resembles  the  peach  tree  that  it  is 
diflicult  to  distinguish  it  by  the  leaves  and  wood  only ;  indeed, 
several  botanists  are  of  opinion,  from  experiments  made  in 
raising  the  almond  from  seed,  that  this  tree  and  the  peach  are 
originally  the  same  species,  and  that  the  rich  and  luscious 
peach  is  the  effect  of  accidental  variation,  produced  by  culture 
on  the  almond.  The  chief  distinction  between  the  two  in  our 
gardens  lies  in  the  fruit,  which,  in  the  almond,  consists  of  little 
more  than  a  stone  covered  with  a  thick,  dry,  AvooUy  skin,  while 
the  Peach  has  in  addition  a  rich  and  luscious  flesh.  The  blos- 
soms of  the  almond  resemble  those  of  the  peach,  but  are  larger  ; 
they  are  produced  in  great  profusion,  early  in  the  season,  before 
the  leaves,  and  are  very  ornamental. 

Uses,  The  kernel  of  the  sweet  almond  is  highly  esteemed  as 
an  article  of  food,  and  is  largely  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
confectionary,  cookery,  and  perfumery,  ft  is  raised  in  great 
quantities  in  the  south  of  Europe,  especially  in  Portugal,  and  is 
an  important  article  of  commerce.  The  bitter  almond  is  used 
in  cookery  and  confectionary,  and  in  medicine,  it  furnishes  the 
prussic  acid  of  the  shops,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  poisons. 
From  l)oth  species  an  oil  is  also  obtained. 

In  France  the  almond  is  preferred  as  a  stock  on  which  to 
bud  and  graft  the  peach,  which,  in  a  very  dry  climate  or  chalky 
soil,  it  is  found,  renders  the  latter  more  healthy  and  fruitful 
than  its  own  bottom.  The  sweet  hard-shelled  variety  {Douce  a 
coqtie  dure,)  is  preferred  for  stocks  by  French  nurserymen. 

Cultivation,  The  almond  thrives  best  in  a  warm  dry  soil, 
and  its  general  cultivation  in  this  country  is  precisely  like  that 
of  the  Peach.  The  sweet  almond  is  the  only  variety  considerpd 
of  value  here,  and  it  is  usually  propagated  by  budding  .t  on 
Plum  stock,  or  on  the  bit*er  almond  seedlings.  It  is  rather 
more  hardy  at  the  north  when  budded  on  the  former,  and  as  the 
buds  of  the  sweet  almond  are  rather  slender  and  small,  the 
pium  stocks  to  be  budded  should  be  thriHy  seedlings  not  mora 
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than  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  place  where  the  bud 
is  inserted. 

The  Common  Almond,  the  Hard-Shell  Sweet  Almond,  and  the 
bitter  Almond,  are  hardy  in  the  latitude  of  New- York,  and 
will  bear  tolerable  crops  without  care.  The  Soft-Shell  Sweet 
Almond,  or  Ladies'  Almond,  will  not  thrive  well  in  the  open 
garden  as  a  standard,  north  of  Philadelphia  ;  but  they  succeed 
well  trained  to  a  wall  or  on  espalier  rails  in  a  warm  situation  ; 
the  branches  being  slightly  protected  in  winter. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  culture  of  the  Almond 
should  not  be  pursued  to  a  profitable  extent  in  the  warm  and 
favourable  climate  of  some  of  the  southern  states.  Especially 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  it  would  be  likely  to 
succeed  admirably. 

1.  Common  Almond.  §   Thomp.  Lind. 

A.  c.  dulcis.    Dec. 

Amandier  a  Petit  Fruit,  >  ^  |>. 

Amande  commune. 
Common  Sweet. 

This  is  the  common  Sweet  Almond  of  France  and  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  is  one  of  the  most  hardy  and  productive  sorts 
here.  Nuts  hard,  smooth,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long, 
compressed  and  pointed,  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  but  inferior  to 
the  following.  Flowers  expand  before  the  leaves.  Ripens  last 
cf  September. 

2.  .The  Long  IIard-Shell  Almond.  § 

Amandier  &  gros  fruit.  O.  Dvih. 
'  .^— —  dor.    Not8, 

A  variety  with  handsome  large,  pale  rose  coloured  flowers, 
opening  before  the  leaves,  and  large  and  long  fruit  a  third  longer 
than  other  varieties.  The  stone  is  about  as  large  as  the  soft- 
shell  variety,  but  the  kernel  is  larger  and  plumper.  This  is  a 
good  hardy  sort  and  it  is  very  ornamental  when  in  blossom. 
Ripens  about  the  last  of  September. 

3.  Soft-Shell  Sweet  Almond,  §   Lind. 

Doux  a  coqne  tendre,  >  ««^._„ 
Sultan  k  eoque  tendre,  S  ^'^^'^ 
Amandier  o  coque  Cendre.    O.  Ihik, 

des  Dames.    N.  Duh.  FoU, 

Amandier  des  Dames,    >  ^  . 
Ou  Amande  Princesse.  $  ^oueue. 
Ladies*  tlun  Slieil. 

The  Soft^Shell  or  Ladies'  Almond,  is  the  finest  of  all  the  Al- 
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monds.  I:  is  the  variety  very  common  in  the  shops  of  the  con- 
fectioners, with  a  shell  so  thin  as  to  be  easily  crushed  betweer. 
the  fingers,  and  the  kernel  of  which  is  so  highly  esteemed  at  thd 
dessert.  It  ripens  early  in  the  season,  and  is  also  highly  es« 
teemed  in  a  young  or  fresh  state,  being  served  on  the  table  for  thii 
purpose  about  the  middle  of  July  in  Paris.  The  blossoms  of 
this  variety  expand  at  the  same  time  with  the  leaves,  and  are 
more  deeply  tinned  with  red  than  the  foregoing.  Several  varie- 
ties are  made  of  this  in  France,  but  they  are  (as  quoted  above) 
all  essentially  the  same. 

Fruit  two  inches  long,  oval,  compressed.  The  nut  is  more 
than  an  inch  lon^,  oval  pointed,  one-sided,  with  a  light  coloured, 
porous,  very  tender  shell.     The  kernel  sweet  and  rich. 

On  the  plum  stock,  in  a  favourable  aspect,  this  almond  sue* 
ceeds.  with  a  little  care,  in  the  middle  states. 

4.  Sultana  Sweet  Almond.  *  Lind. 

Ajnande  Snltane.    O.  DmL  Noii, 
Amandier  Sultane. 
Saltan.    Thomp.* 

A  tender  shelled  almond  of  excellent  quality,  with  smaller 
fruit  and  narrower  kernel  than  the  Sofl-Shell  Almond,  but  of 
equally  excellent  flavour,  and  which  is  preferred  by  many. 
It  is  thought,  by  Poiteau,  to  be  scarcely  different  from  the  Soft- 
Shell  or  Ladies'  Almond. 

5.  PisTACHiA  Sweet  Almond.     Lind. 

Amande  Pbtache.    O.  Duk.  Nois, 

Anaaodier  Pistache. 

A  variety  of  almond  with  a  very  small  pointed  fruit,  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  that  of  a  Pistachia,  enclosing  a  kernel  of 
a  delicate  sweet  flavour.  The  shell  not  quite  so  son  as  the  Soil- 
Shell  Almond.  This  is  scarcely  known  yet  in  this  country,  but 
is  worth  further  trial  at  the  south. 

6.  Peach  Almonc. 

Peach  Almond,  J  ^^^'^^P- 
Amandiez^Pdcher.    N,  Duh.  Noia,  FoiL 

A  rather  indifferent  variety,  nearly  sweet,  but  often  slightly 
fitter.     It  is  a  true  cross  between  the  peach  and  the  almond,  and 

*  We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Thompson  in  his  nomenclature  of  Almonds,  ai  he  (oi 
ik  printer)  mistakes  the  meaning  of  the  French  terms ;  Amande  Sultana  of  all  tfit 
Fiauch  authon  ibonld  be  translated  Sultana,  not  Sultan. 
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in  Its  leai'ea,  flowers,  and  stone  strongly  resembles  the  peach ; 
the  fruit  is  also  pulpy  and  of  tolerable  flavour,  like  an  indifFereii: 
neach.     The  nut  scarcely  ever  ripens  well  as  far  north  as  thisi 

7.  BnTBA  Almond.    Thomp.  Lind. 

The  Bitter  Almond  has  large  pale  blossoms,  diflering  little 
from  the  common  almond,  except  in  the  kernel,  which  is  bitter. 
There  are  two  varieties  one  with  a  hard,  and  the  other  with  a 
brittle  shell.  The  fruit,  which  is  produced  abundantly,  ripens 
in  September.  The  leaves  are  longer  and  of  a  darker  green 
than  those  of  most  of  the  sweet  fruited  varieties. 

Ornamental  Varieties.  The  Dwarf  Double  Flowering  Al- 
mond, {Amygdalus  pumUa,  Lin.  Prumu  ginensis,  of  some,)  is  a 
beautiful,  well  known,  low  shrub,  extreipely  ornamental  in 
spring,  being  covered  with  a  profusion  of  small  pink  blossoms, 
very  double. 

The  Large  Double  Flowering  Almond  (A.  d  grand  fleur,  N. 
PuA.)  {A  cmnmunis  plenoy)  is  a  beautiful  French  variety,  with 
large,  nearly  white  flowers,  two  inches  in  diameter.  It  also 
hears  a  good,  small,  hard-shell  Almond. 


CHAPTER   X. 

THS   AFBICOT. 

Armadaca  vtdgaria,  Dec.    Rotacea,  of  botanists. 
Abricotier,  of  the  French ;  Avrikosenbaum,  German ;  A&ercoco,  Italian ;  Albari' 

coquRf  Spanish. 

The  Apricot  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  stone  fruit  trees, 
easily  known  by  its  glossy  heart-shaped  foliage,  large  white 
blossoms,  and  smooth-skinned,  golden  or  ruddy  fruit.  In  the 
fruit  garden  it  is  a  highly  attractive  object  in  early  spring,  as 
its  charming  flowers  are  the  first  to  expand.  It  forms  a  fine 
spreading  tree  of  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  is  hardy 
enough  to  bear  as  an  open  standard  south  of  the  42^  of  latitude 
in  this  country. 

The  native  countries  of  this  tree  are  Armenia,  Arabia,  and 
the  higher  regions  of  central  Asia.  It  is  largely  cultivated  in 
China  and  Japan  ;  and,  indeed,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
Grosier  the  mountams  west  of  Pekin  are  covered  with  a  natural 
growth  of  apricots.    The  names  by  which  it  is  kno\in  in  van- 
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DU8  European  countries  all  seem  to  be  corruptions  of  the  origipMl 
Arabic  term  Berkoche, 

Uses.  A  very  handsome  and  delicious  dessert  fruit,  only  in 
ferior  to  the  peach,  ripening  about  midsummer,  after  cherriesi 
and  before  plums,  at  a  season  when  it  is  peculiarly  acceptable. 
For  preserving  in  sugar  or  brandy,  for  jellies,  or  pastries,  it  ii 
highly  esteemed,  and,  where  it  is  abundant,  an  admirable  liqueur 
is  made  from  the  fruit ;  and  it  is  also  dried  for  winter  use.  In 
some  parts  of  Germany,  the  free  bearing  sorts — ^the  Turkey, 
Orange,  and  Breda — are  largely  cultivated  for  this  purpose. 

Cultivation.  This  tree  is  almost  always  budded  on  the 
plum  stock  (on  which  in  July  it  takes  readily,)  as  it  is  found 
more  hardy  and  durable  than  upon  its  own  root.  Many  A  me- 
rican  nurserymen  bud  the  apricot  on  the  peach,  but  the  trees, 
so  produced,  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality — short  lived,  more 
liable  to  diseases,  and  the  fruit  of  a  second  rate  flavour.  Hud- 
ded  on  the  plum  they  are  well  adapted  to  strong  soils,  in  which 
they  always  hold  their  fruit  better  than  in  light  sandy  soils.     ^ 

Apricots  generally  grow  very  thriftily,  and  soon  make  fine 
heads,  and  produce  an  abundance  of  blossoms  and  young  fruit ; 
but  the  crop  of  the  latter  frequently  falls  o£  when  half  grown, 
from  being  stung  by  the  Plum- weevil  or  curculio,  to  which  the 
smooth  skin  of  this  fruit  seems  highly  attractive.  To  remedy 
this,  the  same  course  must  be  pursued  as  is  directed  for  the 
plum.  Seedling  apricots  are  usually  more  hardj  and  produc- 
tive here,  than  the  finer  grafted  sorts. 

This  is  a  favourite  tree  for  training  on  walls  or  espaliers,  and, 
in  town  gardens  especially,  we  often  see  it  trained  against  the 
sides  of  brick  houses,  and  yielding  mos^  ^ibundantly.  As  it 
bears  its  fruit  in  the  same  way  as  the  peach,  and  requires  the 
same  management,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  latter  head 
for  direction  as  to  pruning  and  training.  As  the  apricot,  how- 
ever, expands  its  blossoms  very  early,  it  should  not  be  placed  on 
an  east  wall,  or  in  a  situation  where  it  is  too  much  exposed  to 
the  full  morning  sun. 

Diseases.  When  budded  on  the  Plum,  this  tree  is  but  little 
liable  to  diseases,  and  may  be  considered  a  hardy  fruit  tree.  In 
order  to  render  it  fruitful,  and  keep  it  for  a  long  time  in  a  pro- 
ductive state,  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  advantages  of  the 
thorteningin  system  of  pruning  recommended  for  the  peach. 

1.  Albergiee.     Thomp.  N.  Duh.  Nois. 

Alberge.    O.  Duh.  Bon.  Jard. 

This  is  a  variety  very  common  in  the  interiour  of  France, 
where  it  is  constantly  reproduced  with  but  little  variation  from 
Uie  seed— il/^erge  bein^r  the  name  of  the  apricot  m  some  of  tha 
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pnmnoes.  It  is  a  free  grower,  and  bean  wefl*  but  is  ndther  m 
large  nor  fine  as  many  other  varieties.  The  leaves  are  8nnall« 
and  often  have  little  wing-like  ears  at  the  base.  The  Alber« 
giers  are  much  used  for  stocks  in  France. 

Fruit  small,  roundish,  deep  yellow.  Flesh  reddidi,  firm,  with 
ft  brisk,  vinous  flavour.  Stone  compressed ;  kernel  bitter.  Els- 
t^^med  (or  preserving.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  not 
yet  introduced  into  the  United  States,  the  finest  of  which  aie 
^he  Albtrgier  de  TourSf  ond  A.  it  Monigamet.  K^  middle  of 
'Vugust. 

2.  BsEDA.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

DieHoIhiide,         ^ 
Amine  ATdinSy 


Peniqne, 


This  is  a  very  excellent  small  Apricot,  said  lo  be  originally 
from  Africa,  which  bears  well  with  common  culture,  and  de- 
serves a  place  in  all  gardens,  as  it  is  not  only  a  high  flavoured 
dessert  sort,  but  if  makes  one  of  the  richest  preserves.  The 
blossom  buds  are  tinged  with  deep  red  before  they  expand. 

Fruit  rather  small,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
roundish,  sometimes  rather  four  sided.  Suture  well  marked. 
Skin  orange,  becoming  dark  orange  in  the  sun.  Flesh  deep 
orange,  rich,  high  flavoured  and  rather  juicy — separating  freely 
from  the  stone.  The  kernel,  which  is  sweet,  is  eaten  in  France, 
whence  the  name  Amande  Aveline.     First  of  August. 

^.  Black.     Thomp.  Fors. 

Amysdalai  dasfoaipa.    JDee. 

Purp^  ApricoL    Lmd, 

An^amou !    O.  Duh,  ? 

Noir. 

Violet 

Du  Pape. 

This  remarkable  little  Apricot  so  strongly  resembles  a  dar 
K»und  Plum,  that,  at  a  little  distance,  it  might  easily  be  mis« 
taken  for  one.  (It  was  indeed  callel  Prunus  dasycarpa  by  the 
old  botanists.)  It  is  pretty  good,  and  very  hardy,  and  its  unique 
appearance  renders  it  sought  after  by  amateurs.  The  tree  has 
a  rough,  somewhat  crooked  trunk,  and  small,  oval  foliage. 

Fruit  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  round.  Skin 
pale  red  in  the  shade,  but  dull  reddish  purple  in  the  sun,  cover- 
ed with  a  slight  down.  Flesh  pale  red  next  the  skin,  yellow 
near  the  stone,  adhering  somewhat  to  the  stone,  juicy,  with  a 
pleasant,  slightly  astringent  flavour.     Kernel  sweet.     August* 
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4.  BbttsMsls.    Thomp.  Lind.  Hilkir. 

The  Brussels  Apricot  is  not  a  fine  fruit  in  this  ^untry,  but  U 
Is  a  good  bearer  in  light  soils.  Fruit  of  fnediuin  size,  rather 
oval,  and  flattened  on  its  sides.  Skin  pale  yellow,  dotted  with 
white  in  the  shade,  but  often  marked  with  a  little  russety  brown 
in  the  sun.  Suture  deep  next  the  stalk.  Flesh  ye^llow,  rather 
firm,  with  a  lively  but  not  rich  flavour.  KeTnel  bitter.  Middle 
of  August.     The  Brussels  of  some  collections  is  thd  Breda, 

5.  HsMSEiEKS.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

A  large  and  beautiful  English  variety,  of  the  flnest  quality, 
yet  little  disseminated  in  the  United  States,  but  which  highly 
deserves  extensive  planting.     It  strongly  resembles  the  Moor« 

fiark,  from  which  it  is  known  "by  its  stone  not  being  perforated 
ike  that  variety.     It  also  ripens  a  little  earlier. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  but  considerably  compressed  or  flatten- 
ed on  its  sides.  Skin  orange,  with  a  red  cheek.  Flesh  bright 
orange,  tender,  rather  more  juicy  and  sprightly  than  the  Moor- 
park,  with  a  rich  and  luscious  plum-like  flavour.  Stone  rather 
small,  and  kernel  bitter.     End  of  July. 

6.  Labge  Earlt.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 


GiM  Precoce, 
Pe  Sl  Jean, 
De  St  Jean  Rouge, 
Grot  d*Alexandrie, 
GrotFrahe, 


ae.  to 


This  variety  which  we  have  just  received  from  abroad,  has 
the  reputation  of  being  the  flnest  large  early  Apricot  known. 
It  ripens  in  France  on  midsummer  day  (the  f^  de  St.  Jean,) 
which  will  be  about  its  season  here. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  rather  oblong,  and  compressed.  Suture 
deep.  Skin  slightly  downy,  pale  orange  in  the  shade,  fine  bright 
orange  with  a  few  ruddy  spots  in  the  sun.  Flesh  separating 
readily  from  the  stone,  orange  coloured,  rich  and  juicy.  Kotum 
bitter. 

7.  MooRFARK.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

Ansom, 
Dunmore, 
Danraore*8  Breda, 
Sudlow'e  Moorpark, 
Hunt*!  Moorpark,      V  "£» 
Ol^aker'8  Moorpark,  |  •**«"!P' 
WtfNon  MoorpaJrk, 
Temple's, 
De  Nancy, 

This  fine  old  variety  is  the  most  popular  and  widely  diMenni 
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inated  in  this  country,  except  the  Red  Masculine.  It  has  itt 
name  from  Moorpark,  tbe  seat  of  Sir  \^  illiam  Temple,  in  Eng- 
land,  where  it  was  cultivated  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  ago.  It  is  only  a  moderate  bearer  here,  and  especially 
requires  the  shortening-in  mode  of  pruning  as  recommended  for 
the  Peach. 

Fruit  lai^ge,  roondish,  about  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  di> 
ameter  each  way,  on  a  standard  tree ;  rather  larger  on  one  side 
of  the  suture  than  the  other.  Skin  orange  in  the  shade,  but 
deep  orange  or  brownish  red  in  the  sun,  marked  with  numerous 
jark  sp(«ks  and  dots.  Flesh  quite  firm,  bright  orange,  parting 
finee  from  the  stone,  quite  juicy,  with  a  rich  and  luscious  fla- 
TOur.  Stone  peculiarly  ferforaied  along  the  back,  where  a  pin 
may  be  pushed  through,  nearly  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Kernel  bitter.     Ripe  early  in  August. 

8.  MuscH-MirscH.    Thomp.  Nois. 

.    D'Alei 


This  delicious  little  Apricot  takes  its  name  from  the  city  of 
Musch  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  in  Asia  ;  but  it  is  also  com- 
mon about  Alexandria,  and  in  northern  Egypt  it  is  said  to  be 
raised  in  such  abundance  that  the  dried  fruit  is  an  article  of 
commerce.  The  tree  is  rather  delicate,  and  requires  a  shel- 
tered position. 

Fruit  rather  small,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
round.  Skin  deep  yellow,  with  a  little  orange  red  on  the  sunoy 
side.  Flesh  yellow,  with  a  transparent  pulp^  tender,  melting, 
and  Terv  sweet.     Kernel  sweet. 

9.  Obangb.     Thomp.  Lind.  Mill. 

Euly  Oimnge. 
Boyal  Orange. 
BoyalGeoige. 
Perrdan. 
BoymlPeniaiL 

An  Apncot  of  only  tolerable  quality  for  the  dessert,  but  it  is 
much  esteemed  by  many  for  preserving ;  and  it  makes  delicious 
tarts,  even  before  the  fruit  begins  to  acquire  colour. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  with  a  well  marked  suture, 
deeply  hollowed  near  the  stalk.  Skin  firm,  orange,  sometimes 
tinged  with  a  ruddy  tint  in  the  sun.  Flesh  dark  orange,  mode- 
rately juicy,  but  often  rather  dry  and  insipid,  (unless  ripened  in 
the  house,)  not  separating  entirely  from  the  flesh.  Stone  small, 
roundish.    Kerne!  sweet.    Middle  of  July. 
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10.  Peach.  §  Thomp.  Fors.  Lind. 

« 

Anson's  Imperial. 

Royal  Peach. 

Peche. 

Abricot  P5che.    N.  Dvh.  Pok. 

De  Nancy.    O.  Duh, 

Du  Laxembourg. 

P^che  Grosse. 

Wurtemburg. 

Pfirsiche. 

The  Peach  Apricot,  originally  from  Piedmont,  has  long  been 
considered  the  finest  variety ;  and  it  is  with  us  the  largest  and 
most  excellent  sort  cultivated^-being  often  as  large  as  a  Peach 
of  medium  size,  handsome,  and  of  delicious  flavour.  It  very 
strongly  resembles  the  Moorpark,  but  the  two  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  eye  when  standing  near  each  other,  and  the 
fruit  of  the  Peach  is  rather  larger  and  finer,  and  a  few  days 
earlier. 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  di- 
ameter, roundish,  rather  flattened,  and  somewhat  compressed  on 
its  sides,  with  a  well  marked  suture.  Skin  yellow  in  the  shade, 
but  deep  orange,  mottled  with  dark  brown,  on  the  sunny  side. 
Flesh  of  a  fine  yellow  safiron  colour,  juicy,  rich,  and  high  fla- 
voured. Stone  with  the  same  pervious  passage  as  the  Moor- 
park, and  with  a  bitter  kernel. 

11.  Roman.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Abricot  Commun.   O.  Duk. 
Germine. 
Grosse  Germine.* 
Transparent 

This  is  with  us  one  of  the  largest  growing  and  hardiest  Apri- 
cot trees,  and  produces  good  "crops  every  year  in  cold  or  unfa- 
vourable situations,  where  none  of  the  other  sorts,  except  the 
Masculine,  succeed.  It  is,  therefore,  though  inferior  in  flavour, 
a  valuable  sort  for  northern  situations.  The  blossoms  will  bear 
quite  a  severe  frost  without  injury. 

Fruit  middle  sized,  oblong,  with  the  sides  slightly  compressed, 
with  but  little  or  no  suture.  Skin  entirely  pale  yellow ;  or  very 
rarely  dotted  with  a  few  red  spots  on  one  side.  Flesh  dull  yel- 
low, soft,  rather  dry.  When  ripened  by  keeping  a  few  days  in 
the  house,  the  flavour  is  tolerably  good.  Stone  oblong,  with  a 
bitter  kernel.     Ripe  the  last  of  July  and  first  of  August. 

There  is  a  Blotched  leaved  Roman,  {commun  a  fetUlles 
panaches,  of  the  French,)  precisely  like  the  foregoing  in  all  re- 
spects, except  the  white  or  yellow  stain  in  the  leaf — but  it  is 
qujte  distinct  from  the  Blotched  leaved  Turkey,  cultivated  here. 

14 
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12.  RoTAL.  §  Thomp.  Nois.  P.  Mag. 

A  fine  large  French  variety,  raised  a  few  years  since  at  the 
Royal  Ijuxenibourg  gardens.  It  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
Moorpark,  but  with  larger  leaves  borne  on  long  footstalks,  ana 
without  the  pervious  stone  of  that  sort.  It  is  quite  as  high  fla- 
roured  and  ripens  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier. 

Fruit  roundish,  large,  oval,  slightly  compressed.  Skin  dull 
yellow,  with  an  orange  cheek,  very  faintly  tinged  with  red,  and 
a  shallow  suture.  Flesh  pale  orange,  firm  and  juicy,  with  a 
rich  vinous  flavour.     Ripe  the  latter  end  of  July. 

13.  Red  Masculinb.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Eariy  MaMuline. 

Brown  MaBcoUoe. 

Abricoc  prerooe,  )  ^  j^4 

Abricot  h&tif  miMque^,  S 

Abriooder  bati£    N.  Duh, 

Abricotier 

Fritfane  MoscateAer. 

The  Red  Masculine  is  a  good  deal  cultivated  with  us.  It  is 
very  hardy,  ripens  the  earliest,  and  bears  very  regularly  and 
well.  On  the  other  hand  the  fruit  is  quite  small,  and  only  of 
second  rate  flavour.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  to  give  place  to  the 
Large  Early,  which  ripens  only  a  few  days  later,  and  is  much 
Buperiour. 

Fruit  small  and  nearly  round,  scarcely  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  with  a  well  marked  sufufre  on  one  side.  Skin  bright 
yellow,  tinged  with  deep  orange  and  spotted  with  dark  red  on 
the  sunny  side.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  with  a  slightly  musky, 
pleasant  flavour.  Stone  thick,  obtuse  at  the  ends.  Flowers 
smaller  than  in  most  other  sorts.  Kernel  bitter.  Ripe  about 
the  12th  of  July. 

14.  Shiplsvs.     Thoiiip. 

Blenheim. 
Shipley's  Laige. 

Tliis  is  a  new  variety  which  we  have  lately  received  from 
England,  and  which  is  not  yet  fully  proved  in  this  country.  It 
has  the  reputation  of  being  nearly  equal  to  the  Moorpark,  and 
more  productive,  while  it  is  next  in  point  of  earliness  to  the 
Large  Early. 

Fruit  large,  oval,  orange,  with  a  deep  yellow,  juicy,  and  tole- 
rtibly  rich  flesh.  Stone  roundish,  impervious,  with  a  bitter 
kernel.     Ripens  here  about  the  25th  of  July. 
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15.  TuBKEY.  §  Thomp.  P.  Mag.  Lind. 

Large  Turkey; 

De  Ntincy,  Oy  some.) 

The  Turkey  Apricot  is  a  fine  old  variety,  which  is  seldom 
seen  in  our  gardens,  the  sort  generally  sold  under  this  name  be- 
ing the  Roman.  It  is  quite  a  late  sort,  ripening  after  the  Moor- 
oark,  from  which  it  is  easily  known  by  its  impervious  stone,  and 
sweet  kernel. 

Fruit  of  middle  size,  nearly  round,  not  compressed.  Skin 
fine  deep  yellow  in  the  shade,  mottled  with  brownish  orange  in 
the  sun.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  firm,  quite  juicy,  with  a  flavour  in 
which  there  is  an  excellent  mingling  of  sweet  and  acid.  Kernel 
nearly  as  sweet  as  that  of  an  almond,  which,  as  well  as  the 
form  and  colour,  distinguishes  this  sort  from  the  Roman.  Ripe 
the  middle  of  August. 

The  Blotchbd  leaved  Tttrkey,  or  Gold  Blotched,  (Ahricol 
tnacuUy)  is  a  sub-variety,  very  well  known  here,  resem- 
bling the  common  Turkey  in  all  respects,  except  that  it  has  in 
the  centre  of  each  leaf  a  large  yellowish  spot.  It  is  a  thrifty 
tree  and  bears  delicious  fruit.  Ours  is  not  identical  with  the 
Turkey,  as  the  last  edition  of  the  L.  H.  S.'s  Catalogue  arranges 
it,  but  is  a  globular  fruit,  and  a  true  variation  of  the  Turkey. 

16.  White  Masculine.     Thomp.  Lind.  Fors. 

White  Apricot 

Abricot  6lanc.    O.  Duk.  iVoM; 
*  Abricotier  Blanc.    N.  Duh. 
Early  White  Masculine. 
Blanc.  I  ac.  to 

WhiteAlgeir8!5'i%o0ip. 

This  scarcely  differs  from  the  Red  Masculine  before  de- 
■eribed,  except  in  colour.     It  is  four  or  five  days  later. 

Fr^uit  small  and  roundish.  Skin  nearly  white,  rarely  with  a 
little  reddish  brown  on  one  side.  Flesh  white,  delicate,  a  little 
fibrous,  adheres  a  little  to  the  stone,  and  has  a  delicate,  pleasant 
'uiiSfi.     Kernel  bitter. 


C^ow,  or  ornamental  varieties.  The  Briancon  Apricot, 
(-A.  hrigantiacay  Dec.)  a  very  distinct  species  so  much  resem<- 
bling  a  plum  as  to  be  called  the  Briancon  Plum  by  many  au. 
thors,  {Prune  de  Brian^oUy  Poit.)  is  a  small,  irregular  tree  or 
«hrub,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  a  native  of  the  Alps.  It  bears  a 
great  abundance  of  small  round  yellow  plum-like  fruit  in  clus- 
lorsy  which  are  scarcely  eatable ;  but  in  Fiance  and  Piedmont 
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the  kernels  of  this  variety  make  the  **  hullo  de  marmotte,** 
which  is  worth  double  the  price  of  the  olive  oil. 

The  Double  flowering  Apricot  is  a  prettj'  ornamental 
tree,  yet  rare  with  us. 

Selection  of  Apricots  for  a  small  garden.  Large  Early, 
Breda,  Peach,  Moorpark. 

Selection  for  a  cold,  or  northern  climate.  Red  Masculino* 
Roman,  Breda. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

THE     BERBERRY. 

Berheris  vtdgans.*    L.  BaieracecB,  of  botanists. 
t^pine^uuttB,  of  the  French ;  Baheritzeny  German ;  Berbero,  Italian ;  BeibaiMf 

Spanish. 

The  Berberry  (or  barberry)  is  a  common  prrckly  shrub,  from 
eipht  to  ten  feet  high,  which  grows  wild  in  both  hemispheres, 
and  is  particularly  abundant  in  many  parts  of  New-England. 
The  flowers,  the  roots,  and  the  inner  wood  are  of  the  brightest 
yellow  colour,  and  the  small  crimson  fruit  is  borne  in  clusters. 
It  is  a  popular  but  fallacious  notion,  entertained  both  here  and 
in  England,  that  the  vicinity  of  this  plant,  in  any  quantity,  to, 
grain  i^elds,  causes  the  rust. 

The  barberry  is  too  acid  to  eat,  but  it  makes  an  agreeable 
preserve  and  jelly,  and  an  ornamental  pickle  for  garnishing 
some  dishes.  From  the  seedless  sort  is  made  in  Rouen  a  cele- 
brated sweetmeat,  confiture  d^ipine-vineUe^  The  inner  bark  ia 
used  in  France  for  drying  silk  and  cotton  bright  yellow. 

CuLTirRB.  The  culture  is  of  the  easiest  description.  A  iich 
light  soil,  gives  the  largest  fruit.  It  is  easily  propagated  by 
seed,  layers,  or  suckers.  When  fine  fruit  of  the  barberry  ia 
desired  it  should  be  kept  trained  to  a  single  stem — as  the  suck- 
ers which  it  is  liable  to  produce,  frequently  render  it  barren  or 
make  the  fruit  small. 

1.  Common  Red. 

This  is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  In  good  soils  it 
grows  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  its  numerous  clusters  of 
bright,  oval  berries,  are  very  ornamental  in  autumn.  There  is 
a  Large  Red  variety  of  this,  which  is  only  a  variation  produced 

*  Or  B.  Canadensis— th6y  are  scarcely  distinct-  -ours  has  rather  the  most  fleaby 
beiry. 
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^  cultivation  in  rich  soil.  There  are  also  varieties  of  this  in 
Europe  with  pale  yellow,  white,  and  purple  fruit,  which  are  no* 
yet  introduced  into  this  country,  and  which  scarcely  differ  in 
any  other  respect  than  the  colour.  Finally,  there  is  a  so-called 
sweet  variety  of  the  common  Berberry  from  Austria,  (^B*  v* 
dulcis,)  but  it  is  scarcely  less  acid  than  the  common. 

2.  Stoneless. 

B.  v.  Asperma. 

Seedless. 

Yinetier  saus  noyeau. 

The  finiit  of  this,  which  is  only  a  variety  of  our  common  bar- 
berry, is  without  seeds.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  perma- 
nent variety,  as  the  plants  frequently  do  produce  berries  with 
seeds ;  and  it  is  stated  in  the  New  Duhamel  that  in  order  to 
guard  against  this,  the  sort  must  be  propagated  by  layers  or 
cuttings,  as  the  suckers  always  give  the  common  sort-  It  U 
considered  the  best  for  preserving. 

3.  Black  Sweet  Magellan.     Loudon. 

Berberis  dulcis.    D.  Don. 
B.  ratundifolia. 

A  new  evergreen  sort  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  South 
America.  It  is  very  rare,  and  has  not  yet  fruited  in  this  coun- 
try, but  it  is  likely  to  prove  hardy.  Loudon,  in  the  Suburban 
Gardener,  says  it .  bears  round  black  berries,  about  the  size  of 
those  of  the  black  currant,  which  are  used  in  its  native  country 
for  pies  and  tarts,  both  green  and  ripe.  It  has  ripened  fruit  in 
Edinburgh,  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  who  describcH 
it  as  large  and  excellent. 

4.  Nepal. 

Berberis  aristata. 

This  is  a  new  variety  from  Nepal,  India.  We  have  cuUi- 
vated  it  three  or  four  years,  and  find  it  tolerably  hardy,  but, 
though  it  has  produced  flowers,  it  has  yet  given  no  fruit.  It  is 
said  to  yield  "  purple  fruit,  covered  with  a  fine  bloom,  which  in 
India  are  dried  in  the  sun  like  raisins,  and  used  like  them  at 
♦he  dessert." 

The  Mahonias,  or  Holly  leaved  Berhernes,  from  Oregon  are 
handsome  low  evergreen  ornamental  shrubs,  with  large  deep 
green  prickly  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  but  the  fruit  is  of  no 

value* 
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The  cherry  is  a  fine,  luxuriant  fruit  tree,  with  sinwtth,  light 
coloured  bark,  and,  generally  of  rapid  growth.  The  varieties 
of  the  black  and  heart-shaped  cherries  are  always  vigorous,  and 
form  fine  large  spreading  heads,  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  height ; 
but.  those  of  the  acid  or  red  cherry  are  of  lower,  more  bushy 
and  tardy  growth.  In  the  spring  the  cherry  tree  is  profusely 
covered  with  clusters  of  snow  white  blossoms,  and  earlier  in 
summer  than  upon  any  other  tree,  these  are  followed  by  abun- 
dant crops  of  juicy,  sweet,  or  acid  fruit  hanging  upon  long 
stalks,  and  enclosing  a  smooth  stone. 

The  cherry  comes  originally  from  Asia,  and  the  Roman  gene- 
ral,  Lucuilus,  afler  a  victorious  expedition  into  Pontus,  has  the 
reputation  of  having  brought  it  to  Italy,  from  Cerasus,  a  town 
in  that  province,  in  the  year  69,  B-.  C.  According  to  Pliny,  the 
Romans  100  years  afier  this,  had  eight  varieties  in  cultivation, 
and  they  were  soon  afterwards  carried  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 
The  seeds  of  the  cultivated  cherry  were  brought  to  this  country 
very  early  after  its  settlement,  both  from  England  and  Holland. 

Uses.  As  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  dessert  fruit,  the  cherry 
is  every  where  highly  esteemed.  The  early  season  at  which  it 
ripens,  its  juiciness,  delicacy,  and  richness,  render  it  always 
acceptable.  While  the  large  and  fleshy  varieties  are  exceed- 
ingly sweet  and  luscious,  others  which  are  more  tender,  and 
more  or  less  acid,  are  very  valuable  for  pies,  tarts,  and  various 
kinds  of  cookery.  The  fruit  of  the  Kentish  or  Early  Richmond 
is  excellent  when  stoned  and  dried,  and  the  Mazzard,  and  our 
wild  Virginia  cherries,  are  used  to  give  a  flavour  to  brandy. 

The  celebrated  German  Kir schwasser  is  made  by  distilling 
the  liquor  of  the  common  black  mazzard  or  gean,  (in  which  the 
Btones  are  ground  and  broken,  and  fermented  with  the  pulp,) 
and  the  delicious  Ratifia  cordial  of  Grenoble,  is  also  made  from 
this  fruit.  Maraschino,  the  most  celebrated  liqueur  of  Italy,  is 
distilled  from  a  small  gean  or  mazzard,  with  which,  in  ferment- 
ing, honey,  and  the  leaves  and  kernels  of  the  fruit  are  mixed. 

The  gum  of  the  cherry  is  nearly  identical  with  gum  arable, 
and  there  are  some  marvellous  stories  told  of  its  nutritive  pro« 
perties.  The  wood  of  the  cherry  is  hard  and  durable,  and  is, 
therefore,  valuable  for  many  purposes,  but  the  best  wood  ia 
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af&rded  by  our  common  wild  or  Virginia  cherry,  which  is  a 
very  good  substitute  for  mahoo^any,  taking  a  fine  polish. 

The  larger  growing  sorts  of  black  cherry  are  the  finest  of  all 
fruit  trees  for  shade,  and  are,  therefore,  generally  chosen  by 
farmers,  wlio  are  always  desirous  of  combining  the  useful  and 
the  ornamental.  Indeed,  the  cherry,  from  its  symmetrical  form, 
its  rapid  growth,  its  fine  shade,  and  beautiful  blossoms,  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  suited  for  a  road  side  tree  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. We  wish  we  could  induce  the  planting  of  avenues  of 
this  and  other  fine  growing  fruit  trees  in  our  country  neighbour- 
hoods, as  is  the  beautiful  custom  in  Germany,  affording  orna. 
ment  and  a  grateful  shade  and  refreshment  to  the  traveller, 
at  the  same  moment.  Mr.  Loudon  in  his  Arboretum,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  cherry  avenues  in  Germany,  which  we 
gladly  lay  before  our  readers. 

"  On  the  continent,  and  more  especially  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  the  cherry  is  much  used  as  a  road  side  tree  ;  par- 
ticularly in  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  where  the  apple 
and  the  pear  will  not  thrive.  In  some  countries  the  road  passes 
for  many  miles  together  through  an  avenue  of  cherry  trees.  In 
Moravia,  the  road  from  Brunn  to  Olmutz,  passes  through  such 
an  avenue,  extending  upwards  of  sixty  miles  in  length  ;  and, 
in  the  autumn  of  1828,  we  travelled  for  several  days  through 
almost  one  continuous  avenue  of  cherry  trees,  from  Strasburg 
by  a  circuitous  route  to  Munich.  These  avenues,  in  Germany, 
are  planted  by  the  desire  of  the  respective  governments,  not  only 
for  shading  the  traveller,  but  in  order  that  the  [>oor  pedestrian 
may  obtain  refreshment  on  his  journey.  All  persons  are  allow- 
ed to  partake  of  the  cherries,  on  conditio^  of  not  injuring  the 
trees  ;  but  the  main  crop  of  the  cherries  when  ripe,  is  gathered 
by  the  respective  proprietors  of  the  land  on  which  it  grows ;  and 
when  these  are  anxious  to  preserve  the  fruit  of  any  particular 
tree,  it  is,  as  it  were,  tabooed  ;  that  is,  a  wisp  of  straw  is  tied  in 
a  conspicuous  part  to  one  of  the  branches,  as  vines  by  the  road 
sides  in  France,  when  the  grape«  are  ripe,  are  protected  by 
sprinkling  a  plant,  here  and  there,  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and 
water,  which  marks  the  leaves  with  conspicuous  white  blotches. 
Every  one  who  has  travelled  on  the  Continent  in  the  fruit  sea- 
son, must  have  observed  the  respect  that  is  paid  to  these  appro- 
priating  marks ;  and  there  is  something  highly  gratifying  in 
this,  and  in  the  humane  feeling  displayed  by  the  princes  of  the 
different  countries,  in  causing  the  trees  to  be  planted.  It  would 
indeed  be  lamentable  if  kind  treatment  did  not  produce  a  cor- 
responding return." 

Soil  and  situation.  A  dry  soil  for  the  cherry  is  the  uni- 
versal  maxim,  and  although  it  is  so  hardy  a  tree  that  it  will 
thrive  in  a  great  variety  of  soils,  yet  a  good,  sandy,  or  gravelly 
loam  is  its  favourite  place.     It  will  indeed  grow  in  much  thin- 
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ner  and  dryer  soils  than  most  other  fruit  trees,  but  to  obtain  the 
finest  fruit  a  deep  and  melloiK  soil,  of  good  quality,  is  desirable. 
When  it  is  forced  to  grow  in  wet  places,  or  where  the  roots  are 
constantly  damp,  it  soon  decays,  and  is  very  short  lived.  And 
we  have  seen  this  tree  when  forced  into  too  luxuriant  a  growth 
in  our  over-rich  western  soils,  become  so  gross  in  its  wood  as  to 
bear  little  or  no  fruit,  and  split  open  in  its  trunk,  and  soon 
perish.  It  is  a  very  hardy  tree,  and  will  bear  a  great  variety 
of  exposures  without  injury.  In  deep  warm  valleys,  liable  to 
spring  frosts,  it  is,  however,  well  to  plant  it  on  the  north  sides  of 
hills,  in  order  to  retard  it  in  the  spring. 

Propagation.  The  finer  sorts  are  nearly  always  propagated 
by  budding  on  seedlings  of  the  common  black  mazzard,  which 
is  a  very  common  kind,  producing  a  great  abundance  of  fruit, 
and  very  healthy,  free  growing  stocks.  To  raise  these  stocks, 
the  cherries  should  be  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  and  allowed  to 
lie  two  or  three  days  together,  so  that  they  may  be  partially  or 
wholly  freed  from  the  pulp  by  washing  them  in  water.  They 
should  then  be  planted  immediately  in  drills  in  the  seed  plot 
covering  them  about  an  inch  deep.  They  will  then  vegetate  in 
the  following  spring,  and  in  good  soil  will  be  fit  for  planting  out 
in  the  nursery  rows  in  the  autumn  or  following  spring,  at  a 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Many  per- 
sons preserve  their  cherr;^  stones  in  sand,  either  in  the  cellar  or 
in  the  open  air  until  spring,  but  we  have  found  this  a  more  pre- 
carious mode  ;  the  cherry  being  one  of  the  most  delicate  of 
seeds  when  it  commences  to  vegetate,  and  its  vitality  is  fre- 
quently destroyed  by  leaving  it  in  the  sand  twenty-four  hours 
too  long,  or  after  it  has  commenced  sprouting. 

After  planting  in  the  nursery  rows,  the  seedlings  are  gene- 
rally fit  for  budding  in  the  month  of  August  following.  And  in 
order  not  to  have  weak  stocks  overpowered  by  vigorous  ones, 
they  should  always  be  assorted  before  Ihey  are  planted,  placing 
those  of  the  same  size  in  rows  together.  Nearly  all  the  cher- 
ries are  grown  with  us  a*  standards.  The  English  nurserymen 
usually  bud  their  standard  cherries  as  high  as  they  wish  them 
to  form  heads,  but  we  always  prefer  to  bud  them  on  quite  young 
stocks,  as  near  the  ground  as  possible,  as  they  then  shoot  up 
clean,  straight,  smooth  stems,  showing  no  clumsy  joint  when 
the  bud  and  the  stock  are  united.  In  good  soils,  the  buds  will 
frequently  make  shoots,  six  or  eight  feet  high,  the  first  season 
after  the  stock  is  headea  back. 

M^hen  dwarf  trees  are  required,  the  MoreJlo  seedlings  are 
used  as  stocks  ;  or  when  very  dwarf  trees  are  wished  the  Per- 
fumed Cherry,  (Cerasus  Mahaleb,)  is  employed  ;  but  as  stan- 
dards are  almost  universally  preferred,  these  are  seldom  seen 
nere.  Dwarfs  in  the  nursery  must  be  headed  back  the  second 
year,  in  order  to  form  lateral  shoots  near  the  ground. 
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CuLTiVATtoN.  The  cherry,  as  a  standard  tree,  may  be  saia 
»o  require  little  or  no  cultivation  in  the  middle  states,  further 
than  occasionally  supplying  old  trees  with  a  little  manure  to 
keep'  up  their  vigour,  pruning  out  a  dead  or  crossing  brSfnch, 
and  washing  the  stem  with  soft  soap  should  it  become  hard  ana 
bark  bound.  Pruning,  the  cheriy  very  little  needs,  and  as  it  ia 
always  likely  to  produce  gum  (and  this  decay,)  it  should  be 
avoided,  except  when  really  required.  It  should  then  be  done 
in  midsummer^  as  that  is  the  only  season  when  the  gum  is  not 
more  or  less  exuded.  The  cherry  is  not  a  very  long  lived  tree, 
but  in  favourable  soil  the  finest  varieties  generally  endure  about 
thirty  or  forty  years.  Twenty  feet  apart  for  the  strong,  and 
eighteen  feet  for  the  slow  growing  kinds  is  the  proper  distance 
for  this  tree. 

Training  the  Cherry  is  very  little  practised  in  the  United 
States.  The  Heart  and  Bigarreau  cherries  are  usually  trained 
in  the  horizontal  manner,  explained  in  page  40.  When  the 
wall  or  espalier  is  once  filled,  as  there  directed,  with  lateral 
branches,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cut  off,  twice  every  season — ^in 
the  month  of  May  and  July — all  additional  shoots  to  within  an 
inch  or  so  of  the  branch  from  which  they  grew.  As  the  trees 
grow  older,  these  fruit  spurs  will  advance  in  length,  but  by  cut- 
ting them  out  whenever  they  exceed  four  or  five  inches,  new 
ones  will  be  produced,  and  the  tree' will  continue  to  keep  its 
proper  shape  and  yield  excellent  fruit.  The  Morello  cherries, 
being  weaker  growing  sorts,  are  trained  in  the  fan-manner, 
(page  38.) 

Gathering  the  fruit.  This  tender  and  juicy  fruit  is  best 
when  freshly  gathered  from  the  tree,  and  it  should  always  be 
picked  with  the  stalks  attached.  For  the  dessert,  the  flavour  of 
many  sorts  in  our  climate,  is  rendered  more  delicious  by  placing 
the  fruit,  for  an  hour  or  two  previous,  in  an  ice-house  or  refrig- 
erator, and  bringing  them  upon  the  table  cool,  with  dew  drops 
standing  upon  them. 

Varieties.  For  the  sake  of  enabling  the  amateur  the  more 
readily  to  identify  varieties,  we  shall  divide  cherries  into  four 
classes,  viz. 

I.  Heart  cherries.  The  Common  Mazzard  and  the  Black 
Heart  may  be  taken  as  types  of  this  division.  The  trees  are 
rapid  growing,  with  ample  and  lofty  heads,  and  broad,  light 
green,  waved  leaves.  The  fruit  is  more  or  less  heart-shaped, 
with  rich,  tender,  sweet  flesh.  (This  includes  the  Mtrisiers 
and  Gtdniers  of  the  French,  which  seem  to  us,  practically,  not 
distinct.)  This  section  comprises  excellent  cherries,  univer- 
sally admired.     Colour  mostly  black. 

II.  Bigarreau  cherries.  This  term  comes  originally  from  the 
French  higarr^e — speckled  or  variegated  skin— 4)ut  it  is  now  in 
general  use  by  all  pomologists,  to  signify  hard,  or  firm^fleshed, 
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sweet  cherries — those  which  are  firm  am!  crackling,  as  com« 
pared  with  the  melting,  tender  flesh  of  section  I.  The  Common 
Bigarreau  or  Graflion,  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  this  class, 
which  is  mainly  composed  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of 
cherries,  admirable  for  the  dessert,  and  whose  firmness  renders 
them  well  suited  for  carriage  to  market.  The  trees  like  the 
Heart  cnerries,  are  lofly  and  spreading,  with  similar  foliage. 
(B'ffarreauXf  and  Bigarreautfers,  of  the  French.) 

III.  Duke  cherries.  This  class  is  characterised  by  the  round- 
ish form  of  its  fruit,  thin  skin,  and  juicy,  melting  flesh  ;  the  fla. 
vour  being  generally  sub-acid  before  fully  ripe,  when  it  is  rich, 
and  nearly  or  quite  sweet.  The  Mayduke  is  the  type  of  this 
class.  The  trees  are  upright  in  their  growth  while  young,  and 
finally  form  lower  heads  than  those  of  the  two  previous  sections, 
with  narrower  leaves,  which  are  flat  and  darker  coloured.  The 
young  wood  is  also  darker,  and  a  little  less  strong  than  that  of 
the  Heart  and  Biggarreau  classes.  These  are  excellent  varie- 
ties, succeeding  well  in  almost  all  soils  and  climates,  and  in- 
valnable  both  for  the  dessert  and  for  cooking.  {CerisierSy  of 
the  French.) 

IV.  Morello  cherries.  The  common  Kentish  or  pie  cherry, 
and  the  Morello,  are  well  known  types  of  this  class.  The  fruit 
is  mostly  round,  with  thin  skin,  juicy,  tender,  and  quite  acid, 
being  chiefly  valued  for  cooking,  preserving,  and  various  cu- 
linary purposes.  The  trees  are  of  rather  low  and  spreading 
growth,  with  small  wiry  branches,  and  narrow  dark  green  foli- 
age.    {Griottiers,  and  Cerisiers,  of  the  French.) 

In  describing  cherries  we  shall  designate  their  size  by  com- 
parison, as  follows  :  large,  as  the  Tartarian,  and  Bigarreau  ; 
middle  siz^d,  as  the  Mayduke  and  Black  Heart ;  small,  as  the 
Transparent  Guigne  and  Honey,  (see  the  outlines  of  these  sorts.) 
As  regardd  form,  heart-shaped,  as  the  Black  Heart  ;  obtuse 
heart-shaped,  as  the  Bigarreau  ;  and  round,  as  the  Kentish. 
As  regards  texture,  tender,  as  the  Mayduke;  half  tender ^  as  tha 
Tartarian,  and  firm^  as  the  Brgaireau. 
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Chut  I.     Heart  Cherries. 


FnU  iweit,  with  tender  or  half  lender  fleih,  heBrt-ihkped,  at  aval ;  IMOi  wilk 
'      broftd,  somewh&L  pendant  ibliBjEB.) 

1.  Amesican  Ambbx. 

BlDodgood'i  Amber. 
BloDdgood's  Honev. 
Bluodgood'e  New  Honer- 

Thia  exceedingly  brighl  and  pretty  cherry,  was  raised 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Daniel  Bloodgood,  of  Flushing,  Long 
Island.  It  is  a  most  abundant  bearer,  the  Truil  hanging  in  the 
richest  bunches  from  the  branches,  giving  the  tree  a  fine  ap- 
pearance when  in  fruit,  but  it  is  only  second  rate  in  point  of 
flavour.  At  a  Utile  distance  it  resembles  the  American  Heart, 
from  which,  however, 
it  differs  in  being  a 
tender  fleshed  fruit,  of 
very  regular  outline, 
while  the  latter  is 
partially  firm,  (be- 
longing to  the  Bigar- 
reau  class,)  and  of  an 
irregular  figur^. 

Fruit    of    medium 
size,  (borne  three  or 
four    in    a    cluster,) 
and      very      regular 
form,  roundish  heart- 
shaped,   often   nearly 
round,  wiih  a  slightly 
.  indented  point  at  the 
\  apex,    (like    a    May. 
I  duke.)      Skin     very 
/  thin,     smooth,    even, 
and  glossy,  clear  light 
Rg.  56.    Amenarn  Aml>er.  amber    at    first,    but, 

when  ripe,  delicately  mottled  and  overspread  with  clear  bright 
red.  Stalk  long,  slender,  and  inserted  in  a  very  slight  and 
narrow  cavity.  Flesh  amber  colour,  tender,  abounding  wiih  a 
sprightly,  though  not  high  flavoured  juiee.  Ripe  about  the 
S5th  of  June.  This  is  nearly  related,  but  is  inferior  in  quality, 
to  Downer's  Late,  aid  Sparhawk's  Honey,  which  ripen  at  the 
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2.  Abcber  Gean.     Thomp. 

Gean  Amber. 

A  pretty  little  Gean  (or  Mazzard,)  with  a  very  Ain  ana 
rransparent  skin,  and  sweet  flavour.  It  is  exceedingly  produc« 
tive,  ripens  late,  and  hangs  till  the  middle  of  July. 

Fruit  snnall,  oval  or  obtuse  heart-shape,  quite  regular  in 
form,  generally  borne  in  threes.  Skin  very  thin  and  pellucid, 
showing  the  texture  of  the  flesh  beneath,  colour  pale  yellow, 
partially  overspread  with  a  very  faint  red.  Stalk  long  and 
slender,  very  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  of 
a  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour. 

This  considerably  resembles  the  Transparent  Guigne,  but  it 
is  rather  smaller  and  less  handsome.  It  is  also  more  pellucid, 
more  yellow,  less  distinctly  spotted  with  red,  and  is  borne  in 
clusters,  which  the  latter  is  not. 

3.  Baitm Ann's  May. 

Bigarreau  de  MaL    Ken, 
Wilder's  Bigarreaa  de  MbL 
Bigarreau  de  MaL    Thon^.  ? 

This  cherry,  which,  under  the  name  of  Bigarreau  de  Mai, 
has  already  obtained  quite  a  reputation  as  the  earliest  cherry, 
was  received  several  years  ago  by  our  friend  M.  P.  Wilder, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  from 
the  Messrs.  Baumann,  of  Boll- 
wyller,  in  France.  The  label  was 
lost  on  the  passage,  and  the  *'  Bigar- 
reau de  Mai,"  being  in  the  invoice 
it  was  supposed  that  such  might 
be  the  name  of  this  variety.  As, 
however,  it  is  not  a  Bigarreau,  but 
a  tender  fleshed  cherry,  we  think 
it  best  for  the  present  to  call  it 
Baumann's  May.  The  young 
branches  are  literally  covered  with 
the  abundance  of  the  fruit,  it  being 
a  most  proliflc  bearer.  Branches 
strong,  leaves  large. 

Fruit  rather  small,  oval  heart- 
shaped,  and  rather  angular  in  out- 
line.    Skin  deep  rich  red,  becom- 
ing rather  dark  when  fully  rip-*. 
Stalk   an  inch  and  three  fourths       Fig.  60.    Baymann*9  May. 
long,  pretty  stout  at  either  end,  and  set  in  a  very  narrow,  and 
rather  irregular  cavity.     Flesh  purplish,  tender,  juicy,  and 
when  fully  ripe,  tolerably  sweet  and  good.     Ripens  here  the 
Mth  ot  May. 
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4,  Black  Hbabt.  §  Thomp.  Mill.  LInd. 

Early  Black. 

Anseirs  Fine  Black. 

Spanish  Black  Heart. 

Black  Russian,  (o/*  Amencan  gardenM, 

Black  CarocKi,  {erroneously,  mwme.) 

Guinier  a  fruit  noir.    O.  Uuh, 

Guigne  gp(»"e  noir. 

Grosse  Sctiwarze  Hertz  Kinehe. 


The  Black  Heart,  an  old  variety, 
is  better  known  than  almost  any 
other  cherry  in  this  country,  and  its 
great  fruitfulness  and  good  flavour, 
together  with  the  hardiness  and  the 
large  size  to  which  the  tree  grows, 
render  it  every  where  esteemed. 

Fruit  above  medium  «ize,  heart- 
shaped,  a  little  irregular.  Skin 
glossy,  dark  purple,  becoming  deep 
black  when  fully  ripe.  Stalk  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  slender,  set  in 
a  monerate  hollow.  Flesh,  before 
fully  ripe,  half  tender,  but  finally 
becoming  tender  and  juicy,  with  a 
rich,  sweet  flavour.  Ripens  the  last 
of  June,  about  ten  days  after  the 
Mayduke. 


Fig.  61.    BLukUtarL 


6.  Black  Hsabt,  Manning's  Early.    Man. 

This  is  a  seedling  raised  by  the  late  Robert  Manning,  of 
Salem,  Mass.,  from  the  common  Black  Heart.  In  size,  form 
and  colour,  it  scarcely  differs  from,  the  original  variety,  but  it 
has  the  merit  of  ripening  ten  days  earlier — about  the  same  tiniOi 
or  even  a  little  beiore  the  Mayduke.^ 

6.  Black  Heart,  Wkrder's  Barlt.    Thomp. 

Werder*!  Early  Black. 

Weidenche  Frtthe  Schwmne  Hers  KificlM. 

A  new  variety,  recently  introduced  from  England,  and  which 
promises  to  be  very  valuable  on  account  of  its  ripening  among 
the  very  earliest  cherries.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  heart-shaped ; 
skin  black ;  flesh  purplish,  tender,  sweet  and  exoellent.  RipMM 
the  last  of  May,  or  very  early  in  June. 

Ifir 
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7.  BiACM.  Eaglb.  §  Tbomp.  Lind. 

A  very  excellent  English  variety, 
raised  by  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Knight,  at 
Downton  Castle,  in  1806,  from  the  seed 
of  the  Bigarreau  fertilized  by  the  May- 
duke.  It  ripens  at  the  beginning  of 
July  or  a  few  days  later  than  the  Black 
Tartarian. 

Fruit  rather  above  medium  size,  borne 
in  pairs  and  threes ;  obtuse  heart-sJiaped. 
Skin  deep  purple,  or  nearly  black.  Stalk 
of  medium  length,  and  rather  slender. 
Flesh  deep  purple,  tender,  with  a  rich, 
high  flavoured  juice,  superionr  to  the 
Black  Heart.  Branches  strong,  with 
large  leaves. 


Fig.G8.    BackEagU. 


8.  BuLcx  Tabtarun.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 


\ 


Ton. 


ae.  to 


f%.«a  madkjymim. 


Tutuian. 

Fnaer's  Black  Tartarian, 
Ronald's  Larg^e  Black  Heart, 
Black  Circassian.    Hooker, 
Superb  Circassian,  "^ 

Ronald's  large  Black  Heart, 
Konaid's  Heart, 
Fraser'a  Black  Heart, 
Fraser*8  Black, 
Fraser's  IVtarisehe, 
Sehwarze  Herz  Kiische,       ■ 
Black  Bnsaan,  qftheJSngUii,ha 
not  ofAmtricaa  gardiBM, 

This  superb  fruit  has  already  become 
a  general  fkvourite  in  all  our  gardens ; 
and  in  size,  flavour,  and  productiveness, 
it  has  no  superiour  among  black  cher- 
ries. It  is  a  Russian,  and  West  Asian 
variety,  introduced  into  England  about 
1796,  and  brought  thence  to  this  country 
about  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  rapid,  vigorous  growth,  large 
leaves,  and  the  erect  habit  of  its  head. 
The  fruit  ripens  about  the  middle  of 
June,'  a  few  days  after  the  Maydttke. 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  heart-shapedt 
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(sometimes  rather  obtuse,)  irregular  and  uneven  on  the  surface, 
Skin  glossy,  bright  purplish  black.  Flesh  purplish,  thick,  (th'e 
stone  being  quite  small,)  half-tender,  and  juicy.  Flesh  very 
rich  and  delicious. 

9.  Bowyer's  Early  Heart.     Thomp. 

A  new  English  variety,  as  yet  little  known  with  us.  It  is 
one  of  the  earliest  of  light  coloured  cherries,  and  a  good  bearer, 
being  in  eating  very  early  in  June. 

Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  obtuse  heart-shaped.  Skin 
amber,  mottled  with  red.  Flesh  white,  soft,  or  very  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  pleasant,  sweet  flavour. 

10.  Black  Mazzard.     Thomp.  Lind. 


Mazzard, 
Common  English, 
Wild  English  Cheny, 
Bla(;k  Honey, 
firistol  Cherry. 
Cerasus  avium.     Decl 
WUd  Black  Fruited,! 
Small  Wild  Black, 


^of  American 
gardens. 


Whixley  Black, 
C\ 


of  Engtiah 
gardens. 


Merry  Cherry. 

Merisier  h  petit  fruit'  O.  Duh, 

Merlsier  a  petit  fruit  noir. 

This  is  the  wild  species  of  Europe,  being  common  in  the  for 
ests  of  France  and  some  parts  of  England  ;  and  it  has  now  be- 
come naturalized,  and  grows  spontaneously  on  the  borders  of 
woods  in  many  parts  of  the  Atlantic  states.  It  is  the  original 
species  from  which  nearly  all  the  fine  Heart  and  other  sweet 
cherries,  have  sprung.  It  is  small,  and  of  little  value  for  eat- 
ing, retaining,  unless  very  ripe,  a  certain  bitterness  ;  but  it 
ripens  and  hangs  on  the  tree  until  the  middle  or  last  of  July,  so 
that  it  then  becomes  somewhat  acceptable.  It  is,  however, 
chiefly  valued  for  the  manufacture  of  cherry  brandy,  and  in 
districts  where  this  is  carried  on,  from  the  large  size  and  great 
fruit  fulness  of  the  trees  it  is  quite  a  profitable  sort.  It  affords 
the  most  valuable  seedling  stocks  on  which  to  bud  and  graft 
finer  varieties. 

Fruit  small,  roundish  or  oval  heart-shaped,  flattened  a  little 
on  both  sides.  Stalk  long  and  very  slender,  inserted  in  a  small 
depression.  Skin  thin,  and  when  fully  ripe,  jet  black.  Flesh 
soft  and  meltings  purple,  with  an  abundant,  somewhat  bitter 
juice. 

The  White  Mazzard,  of  Mr.  Manning,  is  a  seedling  raisea 
by  tliat  pomologist,  which  diflers  little  except  in  its  colour* 
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11.  CoROxXE.     Thomf;.  Fare. 

Conronne.    Lind. 
Con  MI  n.     Ijing. 
Hert'fonJslii re  Black. 
Black  Orleans. 
Large  WUd  Black. 

The  Corone  is  a  natural  cherry  in  many  par  Is  (»f  Englaml, 
*eproilucing  itself  from  seed,  .growing  with  great  vigour,  and 
bearing  most  abundantly.  It  is  only  of  second  quality  being 
merely  an  improved  Mazzard,  and  does  not  deserve  a  place  in 
B  small  collection,  hut  as  it  is  very  hardy  and  ripens  late,  it  is 
of  some  value  at  the  north  on  that  account. 

Fruit  below  middle  size,  roundish  heart-shaped.  Skin  dingy 
black  when  fully  ripe.  Stalk  two  inches  long,  slender,  and  in- 
serted in  a  deep  and. narrow  cavity.  Flesh  when  ripe,  tender, 
abounding  in  a  deep  purple  juice,  of  tolerably  good  flavour. 
Middle  of  July.  The  Black  Heart  is  often  incorrectly  called 
by  this  name  in  the  middle  states. 


12.  DowNTON.  §  Thomp.  Lind, 


A  very  beautiful  and  excellent  large 
variety  raised  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  of 
Downton  Castle,  from  the  seed,  it  is  be- 
lieved, of  the  Elton.  It  ripens  a  little 
later  than  the  majority  of  sorts,  and  is  a 
very  desirable  cherry. 

Fruit  large,  very  blunt  heart-shaped, 
nearly  roundish.  Stalk  one  and  a  half 
to  two  inches  long,  slender,  set  in  a 
pretty  deep,  broad  hollow.  Skin  pale 
cream  colour,  semi-transparent,  deli- 
cately stained  on  one  side  with  red,  and 
marbled  with  red  dots.  Flesh  yellowish, 
without  any  red,  tender,  adhering;  slightly 
to  the  stone,  with  a  delicious,  rich  fia- 
rour.     Early  in  July. 


Fig.  &&.    Domiton. 


13.  Davenport's  Early. 

Davenport 

Davenport's  Early  Black.    Ken, 

Scarcely  different  from  the  Black  Heart — ^indeed^  we  fino  It 
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impossible  to  distinguish  any  difference  in  the  f/uit— except  that 
rt  ripens  a  few  days  earlier.  The  leaves,  however,  are  larger 
and  of  a  lighter  green  skin,  and  waved  on  the  margin,  and  the 
tree  comes  early  into  bearing.  The  thin,  light  brown  bark,  on 
the  young  trees,  resembles  that  of  the  Birch.  This  native  va- 
riety  has  been  called  New  Mayduke  by  some,  but  it  has  no  re- 
semblance to  a  Duke  Cherry. 

14.  Downer's  Late.  § 

Downer.    Miru 
I  Downer's  kite  Red. 


This  valuable  late  cherry  was 
raised  by  Samuel  Downer,  Esq.,  an 
ardent  cultivator  of  Dorchester,  near 
Boston.  It  is  a  very  regular  and  , 
great  bearer,  ripens  about  a  week, 
after  the  cherry  season,  and  hangs 
for  a  considerable  time  on  the  tree. 
It  is  a  delicious,  melting  fruit,  and  de- 
serves a  place  in  every  garden. 

Fruit  of  medium  s'ze,  roundish, 
heart-shaped,  inclining  to  oval.  Skin 
very  smooth,  of  a  soft  but  lively  red. 
mottled  with  a  little  amber  in  the 
shade.  Stalk  inserted  with  a  very 
slight  depression.  Fruit  borne  tliick- 
ly,  in  clusters.  Flesh  tender,  melt- 
ing, with  a  sweet  and  luscious  fla- 
vour. Ripens  from  the  4th  to  the 
lOlhof  July. 


Fig.  65.    JJoumer's  IxUe. 


15.  Early  Wutpe  Heart. 


Arden's  Early  Wliite  Heart. 

White  Heart.    Coxe,  Priitce^s  Pom.  Man, 

While  Heart, 

Dredge's  l':arly  White  Heart, 

White  Transparent, 

Amt)er  Heart. 


*Thomp,? 


An  old  variety,  long  cultivated  in  this  country,  and  one 
of  the  earliest,  ripening  before  the  Mayduke.  At  Ardenia,  the 
seat  of  11.  Arden,  Esq.,  opposite  West  Point,  on  the  lluJson, 
there  are  many  large  trees  of  this  variety,  received  by  him 
originally  from  France,  which  are  most  abundant  and  regular 
bearers — and  we  do  not  perceive  that  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try this  cherry  is  open  to  Coxe's  accusation  of  being  a  bad 
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bearer.  Though  a  very  good 
early  fruit,  this  will  no  doubt 
be  supplanted  by  Bowyer'n 
Early  Heart,  and  other  newei 
and  finer  sorts. 

The  White  Heart  of  Thomp. 
soi^and  Lindley,  may  perhaps 
prove  the  same  variety  as  this, 
though  they  describe  it  as  a 
late  ripening  sort. 

Fruit  below  medium  size, 
rather  oblong  heart-shaped-— 
often  a  little  one-sided.    Suture 

quite  distinct.      Stalk  an  inch 

Fig.  66  EttAyWhkLtHenH,  and  three  fourths  long,  rather 
slender,  inserted  in  a  wide  shallow  cavity.  Skin  dull  whitish 
yellow,  tinged  and  speckled  with  pale  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh 
half  tender,  unless  fully  ripe,  when  it  is  melting,  with  a  sweet 
and  pleasant  flavour.  Tree  grows  rather  erect,  with  a  distafC 
like  head  when  young.  In  the  nursery  the  young  trees  are 
easily  known  by  their  long  and  slender  shoots,  with  0)w  branches 
First  of  June. 

16.  Early  Pukple  Guigne.  §  Thomp. 
Early  Pnzple  Griotte. 

An  exceedingly  early  variety  ripening  the  last  of  May,  newly 
introduced  from  England,  and  which  promises  to  be  a  most 
valuable  acquisition. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  and  very  handsome  appearance.  Skin 
smooth,  dark  red,  becoming  purple.  Flesh  purple,  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  rich  and  sweet  flavour.  The  leaves  have  longer 
petioles  than  those  of  most  other  sorts. 

17.  Gascoigne's  Heart.-    Thomp. 

Bleeding  Heart.    LxnA» 
Reil  H#^art,  (o/8omt>,)   )  g^,  to 
HerefonJshire  Heart,     >  ta^-.- 
Guigne  Kouge  Haiive,  )  -"^^"^ 

An  old  -English  variety,  very  seldom  seen  in  our  gardens. 
Fruit  of  merlium  size,  long  heart-shaped,  and  remarkable  for 
the  small  drop  or  tear,  with  which  the  end  is  terminated.  Skin 
dark  red.  Flesh  reddish,  half  tender,  with  only  a  tolerable 
flavour.  Ripe  the  last  of  June.  Unfortunately,  this  varietT 
haa  tlie  reputation  of  being  a  bad  bearer. 
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18.  Honey.    Thomp. 

lATgp  Honey. 

Xeliow  Honey. 

Late  Honey. 

Merisier  k  fruit  blanc.    N,  Ihih. 

Tlie  Honey  cherry  is  a  variety  of  the  Mazzard  but  little 
larger  than  the  conrmion  black  variety,  and  its  chief  meritu  are 
great  productiveness  and  lateness  of  ripening.  It  is  exceedingly 
sweet  when  fully  ripe,  and  will  hang  for  a  long  time  upon  the 
tree,  which  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  thriftiest  in  its  growth  ; 
but  Downer's  Late,  which  ripens  at  the  same  time  is,  every 
way,  so  much  superior,  that  when  that  variety  can  be  had,  the 
Honey  cherry  will  scarcely  find  a  place  in  the  garden. 

Fruit  small,  roundish  or  oval.  Skin  smooth^  yellowish,  mar- 
bled with  red  at  first,  but  becoming  deep  imber-red.  Stalk 
long  and  slender,  very  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  tender,  melting, 
with  a  honied  sweetness.     Middle  of  July. 

19.  Hyde's  Rep  Hsaet.    Man.   ^ 

A  new  variety  which  we  received  frorh  Mr.  Manning,  not  yet 
proved  here.  The  fruit  is  said  to  be  heart-shaped,  medium 
size-;  skin,  at  first,  pale,  but  becoming  a  rather  livoly  red. 
Flesh  tender,  with  a  pleasant,  sprightly  flavour.  The  young 
trees  make  strong  shoots,  the  bark  of  which  is  light  gray,  dotted 
with  clusters  of  small  white  specks. 

20.  Knight's  Early  Black.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

A  most  admirable  «arly  cherry,  resem- 
bllng  the  Black  Tartarian,  though  much 
more  obtuse  in  form,  but  ripening  nearly  a 
week  earlier,  or  about  the  tenth  of  June. 
It  is  one  of  Mr.  Knight's  seedlings,  a  cross- 
breed between  the  Bigarreau  or  Graffion 
and  the  Mayduke,  originated  about  1810, 
and  is  universally  admired. 

Fruit  large,  a  little  irregular  in  outline, 
obtuse  heart-shaped.  Stalk  of  moderate 
length,  rather  stout,  (much  more  so  than 
in  the  Black  Eagle,)  and  inserted  in  a 
deep,  open  cavity.  Skin  dark  purple, 
becoming  black.  Flesh  purple,  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  rich  and  sweet  juice  of  high 
flavour.     Tree  spreading. 
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21.  Manning's  Mottled.  § 

Mottied  Bigftrrefto.    Man, 


A  beautiful  cherry,  raised  by  Mr.  Manning, 
from  the  seed  of  the  Bigarreau.  It  is  a  very 
tender  fleshed,  heart  cherry,  and,  therelbrei 
should  not  be  called  a  Bigarreau.  It  is  a 
most  abundant  bearer,  and  will  soon  become  a 
favourite  variety.  Bark  on  the  young  tree, 
dark,  with  a  few  large,  scattered  dots. 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundish  heart-shaped, 
flattened  on  one  side,  with  distinct  suture  lines. 
Skin  amber  colour,  finely  mottled  and  over- 
spread with  red,  with  a  semi-transparent, 
glossy  appearance.  Stalk  slender,  inserted  in 
a  shallow  hollow.  Flesh  when  fully  ripe, 
yellow,  tender,  with  a  sweet  and  delicious 
juice.  Stone  pretty  large.  Ripens  the  last 
of  June. 

fig.  68.    Maimmg'B 
MotOei. 

22.  Ox  HsJUiT.    Thomp. 

lion'f  Heart 
BuUock't  Heart. 
Very  Larxe  Heart. 
OcKaen  Uerz  Kinche. 

This  has  been  made  synonymous,  by  Manning,  with  Gas- 
ooigne's  Heart  ;  but  it  is  a  larger  and  later  fruit,  obtuse,  instead 
of  pointed  in  its  form.  It  is  very  scarce  in  collections  here,  the 
White  Bigarreau  being  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ox 
Heart  in  New- York.  Fruit  large,  obtuse  heart-shaped.  Skin  ' 
dark  red.  Ftesh  red,  half  tender,  with  a  pleasant  juice,  of 
second  quality  in  point  of  flavour.  Ripens  about  the  eighth  of 
July. 

29.  Roberts'  Red  Heart.     Man. 

A  new  variety,  which  originated  in  the  garden  of  David 
Roberts,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  Mass.  Fruit  large,  obtuse  heart- 
shaped.  Skin  a  bright,  lively  red.  Stalk  set  in  a  rather  wide 
hollow.  Flesh  red,  juicy,  tender,  with  an  excellent,  sweet  fla 
vour.  Shoots  on  young  trees  strong,  dotted  with  large  white 
dots*     Rather  late,  ripening  the  last  of  June. 
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24.  Rivers'  Eaely  Heart. 

A  variety,  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers,  a  noted  Engliuh  nursery 
man,  which  has  not  yet  borne  fruit^with  us.     It  is  described  as  a 
medium  sized  heart-shaped  cherry,  ripening  about  the  middle 
of  June,  and  a  very  hardy  and  productive  tree. 

25.  Rivers'  Early  Amber.  § 

Another  seedling  from  the  same  source.  A  large  and  beau* 
tiful  amber  coloured  cherry,  tinged  with  a  soft  red  on  the  sunny 
side,  heart-shaped,  a  hardy  and  very  prolific  tree.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  earliest  in  maturing  its  fruit,  which  will  be  in  perfec- 
tion here  about  the  tenth  of  June. 

26.  Sparhawk's  Honey.  §  Man.  Ken. 

Sparrowhawk's  Honey.    Thnmp, 

A  delicious,  melting,  sweet  cherry,  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  fruit  growers  by  Edward  Sparhawk,  Esq.,  of  Brighton,  near 
Boston.  It  ripens  a  little  later  than  most  varieties,  is  a  profuse 
bearer,  and  a  truly  valuable  sort. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish  heart-shaped — very  regular 
in  form.  Stalk  of  moderate  length,  rather  slender,  set  in  a 
round,  even  depression.  Skin  thin,  of  a  beautiful  glossy  pale 
amber-red,  becoming  a  lively  red  when  fully  ripe,  partially 
transparent.  Flesh  melting,  juicy,  with  a  very  sweet  and  de 
^icate  flavour.     Ripe  the  last  of  June. 


27.  Transparent  Guigne.  §  Forsyth.  Prince.  Pom.  Man. 

Transparent  Geaa.    FomfOi. 
Transparent 

A  nice  little  fruit,  ripening  with  the  common 
Honey  cherry,  about  ten  days  after  the  cherry 
season.  The  skin  is  thin  and  pellucid,  so  that 
the  stone  is  nearly  visible  on  holdmg  the  fruit  up 
to  the  light.  Some  writers  have  stated  this  to  be 
a  bad  bearer ;  this  is  incorrect.  We  have  uni- 
formly found  it  a  most  productive  variety,  the 
tree  growing  large  with  spreading  branches.  It 
is  a  valuable  and  pretty  variety  for  the  dessert, 
hanging  late  on  the  tree,  and  is  admired  by  all 
amateurs. 

Fruit  small,  home  in  pairs,  regular,  oval  heart- 
shaped.   Skin  glossy,  thin,  and  nearly  transparent, 
showing  the  network  texture  of  the  flesh  beneath, 
yelllowish- white,  delicately   blotched  with    fine   p.     -g    Trm^ 
red  ;  distinct  suture  line  on  both  sides.     Stalk     ^^ir^Quipm, 
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long  and  slender  set  in  a  slight  hollow.     Flesh  tender  and  melW 

U)g,  and  «vlien  fully  ripe  very  sweet,  mingled  with  a  very  slight 
iiortioD  of  the  piquant  bitter  of  the  Mazzard  class  of  cherries. 
First  of  July. 

28.  Waterloo.  §  Thorop.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

A  capital  variety,  cross-bred  by  Mr.  Knight,  by  fertilizing 
the  Bigarreau  with  the  pollen  of  the  Mayduke.  It  retains,  ir 
part,  the  habits  of  both  parents,  the  flowers  and  the  tender  flesh 
resembling  considerably  those  of  the  Mayduke,  and  the  strong 
wood  and  leaves  those  of  the  Bigarreau.  It  was  named  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  first  shown  fruit  about  the  time 
of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  The  tree  is  rather  irr^ular  and 
spreading  in  its  head,  and  is,  with  us,  only  a  moderate  bearer. 

Fruit  large,  obtuse  heart-shaped.  Skin  dark  purplish, 
becoming  black  at  maturity.  Stalk  long  and  slender.  Flesh 
purplish-red,  juicy,  tender  when  fully  ripe,  with  a  rich  and 
sweet  flavour.     JBleginning  of  July.     A  thrifty,  spreading  tree. 

29.  White  Tartarian.     Thorap. 

Frascr's  White  Tartarian,  )  ^c  to 
Fraser's  Wliite  Transparent,  >  »niS™. 
AmWr  i  petit  fruit  ^Thomp. 

The  White  Tartarian  is  a  pretty  cream  coloured  fruit. of  me- 
dium size  and  delicate  flavour,  ripening  the  last  of  June.  The 
skin  is  somewhat  pellucid,  but  not  so  much  so  as  ia  the  Trans- 
parent Gean. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obtuse  heart-shaped.  Skin  pale  yel- 
low or  cream  colour.  -  Stalk  of  moderate  length,  slender.  Flesh 
whitish  yellow,  half  tender  and  of  very  sweet  and  excellent 
flavour.     The  tree  is  a  moderate  bearer. 


Chiss  IT.     Bigarreau  Cherries. 


(trv^  «W6et,  heart-shappd,  with  flesh  more  or  less  firm,  and  crisp  or  crackiiMgi 
trees  with  tail  and  spreading  heads,  and  large  leaves.) 

30.  American  Heart. 

American  Heart     Thooqk 

This  productive  and  good  cherry,  which  we  have  cultivated 
'or  the  last  eighteen  years,  and  widely  disseminated  under  this 
name,  came  to  us  from  Long  Island,  as  a  native,  and  is  really. 
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me  fiigarreau  class.    Its  origin  is  uncertain,  and  thers 

are  other  sorts  often  infsorrectly 
called  by  this  name.  The  finiit  is 
remarkable  for  its  pink  colour,  ano 
rather  square  form,  often  being  near- 
ly  as  broad  at  the  apex  as  •.t  the 
base  near  the  stalk.  The  tree  is 
quite  luxuriant,  with  wido-spreading 
branches,  a  very  horizontal  head, 
and  large,  rather  waved  leaves. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  heaU*shaped, 
often  nearly  four  sided,  and  irregu* 
lar,  in  its  outline — ^bome  in  clusters. 
Skin,  at  first,  pale,  but  becoming 
covered  with  light  red  or  pink,  mix- 
ed with  very  little  amber.  Stalk 
rather  long  and  slender,  iiiserted-  in 
a  small  and  shallow  cavity.  Flesh 
half  tender  and  crackling,  adhering 
to  the  skin,  which  is  rather  tough  ;- 
juice  abundant,  and,  in  dry  seasons, 
sweet  and  excellent,  but  ratner  want- 
ing in  sweetness  in  cool  or  wet  sea* 
sons.  Kipens  a  week  before  tlie 
F!g.70.  Ameriean  Heart,  following— or  early  in  June. 
Mr.  Manning,  who  confounds  this 

with  the  Early  White    Heart,  had 

evidently  never  seen  it  correct. 

81.  EiaABREATT.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

GnflUm. 

Yellow  Spanish,  (qfmoH  American  gardens*) 

White  Bjgarreaa,  to/  Manning  and  Kennek,) 

Amber,  or  Imperial    Cose, 

Turkey  Bigarreaa? 

fiigarreau  Koyal, 

Ituiao  Heart, 

BigarreauGroa!  . 

VrMt*8  White  Heart,         I  oe.  lo 

Bigarreaa  Tardif ,  f  Tkm^ 

Groote  Princess, 

HoUandische  Grease, 

Prinzessin  Kirsche, 

Cerise  Ambrto.    iV.  JhA 


This  noble  fruit  is  the  Bigarreaa 
par  excellence,  and  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  largest,  most  beautiful  and 
delicious  of  cherries.  It  was  intro* 
duced  into  this  country  about  the 
year    1800,   by  the   late   William 
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Priiice,  of  Flushing,  and  has  heen  Tery  exiensdvely  disseminateti 
under  the  names  of  Yellow  Spani^,  Graffion,  and  Bigarreau. 
The  tree  is  short  but  thrifty  in  growth,  making  strong  lateral 
fchoots,  and  forming  a  large  and  handsome  head  with  spreading 
branche»--and  it  commences  bearing  abundantly  and  regularly 
even  while  young.  Its  very  large  size  and  beautiful  appear* 
ance,  together  with  the  firmness  of  its  flesh  renders  it  a  very 
valuable  variety  to  cultivate  for  market. 

Fruit  very  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  waxen  appearance,  regu- 
larly formed,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  the  base  a  good  deal  flatten- 
ed.  Stalk  stout,  nearly  two  inches  long,  inserted  in  a  wide 
hollow.  SkL*i  pale  whitish  yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  bordered 
with  minute  carmine  dots  and  deepening  into  bright  red  finely 
marbled  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  quite  firm, 
juicy,  with  a  rich,  sweet,  and  delicious  flavour  if  allowed  fully 
to  ripen.     In  perfection  the  last  of  June. 

This  is  often  confounded  with  the  following  sort,  from  which 
it  is  easily  known  by  its  long  and  broad  leaves.  It  is  most 
commonly  known  in  the  middle  states  as  the  Yellow  Spanish, 
an  Incorrect  name,  which  has  been  applied  to  two  or  three  sorts, 
and  the  cherry  so-called  by  the  older  pomologists  does  not  now 
appear  to  be  known* 

82.  BiGABRBAV,  Whitb.     Prince's  Pom.  Man. 

Vnd%d  OiUeKit,  (of  Oe  middle  ttakB.) 
White  J^garreaa.    Tkomp.  ? 
Laree  White  Bigarreau. 
Tradescant,  7  r^,^ 
Ox  Heart.     J  ^'***- 
Hanifloa  Heart! 
Turkey  Biffarreaa  ? 
Bigarreau  bianc ! 

The  White  Bigarreau,  which  is  ihore 
common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New- 
York  and  Philadelphia,  than  any  other 
part  of  the  country,  is  frequently  con- 
founded with  the  foregoing,  from  which 
it  is  materially  distinct.  The  flrst  trees 
of  this  cherry  were,  we  believe,  intro- 
duced from  France,  by  Chancellor  Liv- 
iingston.  It  does  not  appear,  at  this 
'time,  to  be  known  in  England,  though  it 
is  probably  identical  with  the  Hcrrison 
Heart  of  Forsyth,  and  the  Bigarreau  ojf 
Hooker.     It  is  inferior  to  the  Bigar- 

reau  or  Graffion  in  hardiness,  and  in 

f1g.7t.  WkitaJBigamaiL  the  circumstance  that  it  is  a  very  pool 
bearer  while  the  tree  is  young,  though  it  bears  fine  crops'  when 
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It  hoa  arriveH  at  from  twelve  lo  fifteen  years'  growt'n.  Tlie  fruit 
■tmngl}  resembles  thut  of  the  Bigarrcau,  but  is  not  so  obtiue 
heart-shaped,  and  is  more  irregular  in  iu  outline.  But  the 
trees  may  be  readily  distinguished  even  when  very  small,  as  the  , 
Bigarreau  has  broad  flat  foliage,  while  the  White  Bigarreau  ha>i 
narroio  toiiced  leaves.     Growth  upright. 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  heart-shaped,  with  a  rather  irregular 
outline,  and  a  pretty  distinct  suture  line  on  one  side.  Skin  yel- 
loviah  white  at  .first,  but  becoming  quite  overspread  with  mar- 
blinc  of  red.  Flesh  firm,  but  scarcely  so  much  bo  as  that  of 
the  Bigarreau,  and  when  fully  ripe,  half  tender,  and  more  lus- 
cious  than  the  latter  cherry.  It  is  very  liable  to  crack  after 
rain.     Middle  and  last  of  June. 

Mr.  Kenrick,  in  his  description  of  the  White  Bigarreau,  has  . 
confused  the  characteristics  of  this  and  the  former  variety. 

On  the  whole,  this  variety  is  likely  to  be  supplanted  by  the 
Bigarreau,  which  joins  to  most  of  its  good  qualities  those  of 
greater  hardiness,  vigour  and  productiveness. 

33.  BiaABREAn  Rouge.    Thomp. 

This  variety,  which  we  have  cultivated  for  several  year^ 
scarcely  differs  from  the  foregoing, 
except    in    the  colour  of  the  fruit, 
which  is  a  little  darker  red. 

34.  BiQABaEATr,  Hollaitd.  § 

Bigarrem  d'Hullands.    ffatette. 
Spaned  BiaaiTeui. 
AnDjtnnig^  Bigsireau. 

The  Holland  Bigarreau  is  certain- 
ly one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
cherries.      The  tree  first  imported 
into  this  country  from  France,  is  now 
growing    at    Dans    Kamcr,   on    the 
Hudson,  the  seat  of  the  late  Edward     /•"">. 
Armstrong,  Esq.;  and  it  appears  to  /        ^ 
us  identical  with   the  Bigarreau  de  / 
liollande,  of  which  a  coloured  fi^re  [ 
and  description  are  given  by  Nois-  \ 
ette,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Jar-  \ 
din  Fruitier.     It   is  there  stated  to    \ 
have  been  received  from  Holland  in        x^ 
1828.'  tig.  73.   im,«d 


im 
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A  cheny  so  large,  fine  and  beautiful,  and  so  produetive  ei^is 
when  young,  and  which  is  of  rapid  and  hardy  growth,  cannot 
fail  soon  to  become  a  general  favourite  in  our  fruit  gardens,  it 
ripens  about  a  week  earlier  than  the  Bigarreau,  and  the  branch- 
es, which  are  spreading,  or  even  drooping,  are  literally  loaded 
with  heavy  bunches  of  fruit. 

Fruit  very  large,  of  a  regular  heart-shape,  rather  pointed. 
Skin  white  or  very  pale  yellow  in  the  shade,  beautifully  mottled 
and  spotted  on  the  sunny  side,  with  bright  carmine  red.  Stem 
rather  slender,  set  in  a  deep  hollow,  and  the  fruit  borne  in  thick 
clusters.  Flesh  firm,  but  not  so  much  so  as  that  of  the  Bigar- 
reau ;  a  little  more  juicy ;  sweet  and  excellent,  perhaps  scarcely 
so  high  flavoured,  but  this  depends  somewhat  on  the  dryness  cf 
the  season.  Leaves  very  large  and  broad  with  rather  light 
footstalks.     Ripens  20th  of  June. 

85.  BiGAaEBAxr,  Couleus  db  Chair.  §  Thomp. 

Flesh-coloured  BkaiTeaa. 

GroB  Bigarreaa,  (A>uleur  de  Chair, }  wj,£^^ 

GroB  Bigarreau  Blanc.  { ivowBa. 

Bigarreau  a  Gros  Fruit  Bianc. 

Luge  ileart-shaped  Bigarwaa,  <>f  Manmng. 

Bigarreau  de  Rocmont. 

CcMir  de  Pigeon. 

Belle  de  Rocmont  7 


The  Flesh-coloured  Bigarreau  is  a 
beautiful  and  excellent  variety,  much 
more  tender  in  its  flesh  than  most  of 
its  class,  and  which  attains,  under  our 
warm  skies,  a  higher  flavour  than  it 
does  in  England.  The  leaves  are  not 
large,  dark  green,  flat,  with  purplish 
footstalks.    Tree  moderately  vigorous. 

Fruit  very  large,  of  a  very  obl<mg 
heart-shape,  pointed  at  the  end.  Skin 
shining,  of  the  palest  yellow  or  flesh 
colour,  with  a  bright  red  marbled 
cheek.  Stalk  moderately  long  and 
slender,  set  in  a  rather  deep  and  nar. 
row  hollow.  Flesh  half  tender,  or  be- 
coming  nearly  tender  when  fully  ripe, 
quite  juicy  and  sweet,  and  in  this 
climate  high  flavoured  and  luscious. 
Ripe  the  middle  and  last  of  June.  On 
fruiting  several  of  the  synonymes  above, 
we  find  them  identical  with  this  va- 
riety, which  is  truly  first  rate. 


ff\f .  74.    Tk^hHsUcfurei  Big- 
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86.  BiaARKEATT,  Napoleok.  §  Thomp* 

Bigarreau  Lauermann,  *! 

Lauermann's  Kirsche,  I  oe.  to 

Lauermann's  Grusse  Kinohe,  \  Thorny 
Lauermaan's  Herz  Kirsolie*  J 

• 

llie  Napoleon  Bigarreau  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  firm 
fieshed  cherries — ^large,  well  flavoured,  handsome,  and  produc- 
tive. It  was  introduced  into  this  country  from  Holland,  by  the 
late  Andrew  Parmentier,  of  Brooklyn.  (The  fruit  cultivated 
and  described  by  Mr.  Manning  and  Kenrick  under  this  name 
is,  we  think,  not  the  true  sort.) 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  very  regularly  heart-shaped,  a  little 
inclining  to  oblong.  Skin  pale  yellow,  becoming  amber  in  the 
shade,  richly  dotted  and  spotted  with  very  deep  red,  and  with  a 
fine  marbled  dark  crimson  cheek.  Flesh  very  firm,  (almost  too 
much  so,)  juicy,  with  an  excellent  flavour.  Stalk  very  stout, 
short  and  set  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Ripens  a  few  days  afler  the 
Bigarreau,  about  the  first  of  July,  and  is  a  good  and  constant 
bearer.  The  fruit  is  not  so  obtuse  as  the  Bigarreau,  and  is 
much  more  firm  than  the  Holland,  or  the  Flesh  coloured  varieties* 

37.  BiGAEEEAU  Geos  Costjeet.     Thomp.  Poiteau. 

Ijurge  Heart-shaped  Bigarreau. 
Bigarreau  Gros  inonstrueux. 
Gros  CcDuret.     Ban.  Jard. 

This,  the  true  Large  Heart-shaped  Bigarreau,  is  a  French 
variety  only  rarely  seen  in  the  fruit  gardens  of  this  country. 

Fruit  large,  roundish  heart-shaped,  with  a  suture  line  fre- 
qaently  raised,  instead  of  being  depressed.  Skin  at  first  yel- 
lowish red,  marked  with  deeper  red  streaks,  but  becoming,  when 
fully  ripe,  a  dark  shining  red,  almost  black.  Stalk  inserted  in 
a  shallow  hollow.  Stone  oval  and  rather  large.  Flesh  firm, 
purj^lish,  a  little  bitter  at  first,  but  of  an  excellent  rich  flavour 
when  fully  matured.     Ripe  from  the  10th  to  the  middle  of  July. 

38.  BiGAEEEAir,  Lae&e  Red. 

Gros  Bigarreau  Rouge.    Potfeov. 
Bigarreau  h.  Gros  Fruit  Rouge.    Bon,  Jard, 
Bigarreau  a  Gros  Fruit  Rouge.    Thoa^,  ? 
Belle  de  Rocmont,  {of  some.) 

The  Large  Red  Bigarreau  is  another  handsome  French  va- 
riety, very  rare  in  the  United  States,  and  which  we  hope  to  see 
more  extensively  known. 

Fruit  very  large,  of  an  oblong  heart-shape,  rather  irregular 
in  its  outline,  a  good  deal  swollen  on  one  side,  the  shoulders 
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pmjecting  and  marked  with  a  distinct  suture  line  often  on  both 
§ido3.  Stalk  rather  large,  and  planted  in  a  very  deep  and  large 
hollow.  Skin  shining,  yellowish,  dotted  and  streaked  with  red 
in  the  shade,  but  dark  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  yellowish,  or 
stained  with  red  next  the  stone,  firm,  and  of  a  rich  and  very  ex- 
cellent flavour.  Matures  early  in  July.  Tree  of  very  stiong 
growth. 

39.  BiGARREAu,  CijiNA.     Princc's  Pom.  Man. 

Chinese  Heart    Thomp,  ? 

A  very  striking  and  peculiar  variety,  having 
the  skin  beautifully  mottled  and  of  a  shining 
waxen  colour.  It  was  raised  by  the  late  VVm. 
Prince,  of  Flushing,  from  the  seed  of  the  Bigar- 
reau,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  amateur's 
garden. 

Mr.  Thompson  incorrectly  calls  this,  "  Chi- 
nese Heart."  It  is  a  true  Bigarreau,  and  we 
prefer  to  continue  its  proper  name.  The  tree 
grows  large,  and  the  lateral  branches  are 
somewhat  drooping,  leaves  broad,  light  green. 
Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish  or  oval 
heart'Shaped,  with  a  distinct  suture  line.  Skin 
shining,  at  first  light  amber  colour,  mottled 
with  red  spots,  but  becoming  red,  speck- 
led with  numerous  lighter  spots  when  fully 
ripe.  Stalk  long  and  slender,  set  in  a  shallow 
hollow.  Flesh  firm,  or  half  tender  when  fully 
ripe,  with  a  sweet,  rich  and  peculiar  flavour. 
This  variety  is  the  more  valuable  as  it  ripens  p.  ^  chLa  Bim^ 
a  few  days  later  than  the  cherry  season.  arrmit, 

40.  BiGARREAti  Tardif  de  HiLDESHEiM.     Thomp.  Sicklcn 

Bigarreau  marbr^  de  Hildesheim.    DicL  D'Agn, 
Bigarreau  Blanc  Tardif  de  Hildesheim. 
Hildesheimer  ganz  SpSte  Knorpel  Kuwcha. 
Hildesheimer  Spate  Herz  KirRche. 
Spate  Hildeftheiraer  Marmor  Kirsche. 
Hildesheim  Bigarreau.    Prince. 

The  Hildesheim  Bigarreau  is  a  rare  German  variety,  which 
ripens  here  in  August,  and  according  to  Thompson,  is  the  latest 
sweet  cherry  known  ;  a  quality  that  renders  it  peculiarly  valu- 
able. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  heart-shaped.  Skin  yellow,  mottled 
and  marbled  with  red.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  firm,  with  a  sweet 
and  agreeable  flavour.  The  tiee  is  hardy,  and  will  doubtlesff 
prove  a  valuable  variety  in  this  country. 
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41.  BioABREAu,  Black. 

Bigarreau  Noir. 

The  Black  Bigarreau  is  a  second  rate  sort,  anJ  an  indiifcrent 
bearer.     Fruit  middle  sized,  heart-shaped,  .coking  much  like  a 
Black  Heart.     Skin  at  first  dotted  with  red,  but  finally  becom«« 
ing  quite  black.     Flesh  firm  and  rather  dry.     First  of  July. 
Scarcely  worth  cultivation. 

42.  Black  Bigarreau  of  Savot.     Ken. 

A  very  firm,  large,  black  cherry,  very  recently  imported  from 
Savoy,  by  George  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Beverly,  near  Boston.  It 
has  been  rather  more  highly  rated  by  the  cultivators  of  Boston, 
than  it  deserves,  as,  though  a  handsome  and  rich  fruit,  it  is 
rather  too  firm  and  dry  in  its  flesh  to  rank  as  first  rate.  Its 
chief  merit  is  that  of  hanging  late  upon  the  tree — ^till  the  middle 
of  July. 

Fruit  large,  regularly  heart-shaped,  very  slightly  obtuse. 
Skin  smooth  and  even  on  the  surface,  not  very  glossy,  quite 
black  at  maturity.  Stalk  an  inch  and  three  fourths  long,  rather 
stout,  set  in  a  narrow  even  hollow.  Flesh  purple,  quite  firm 
and  solid,  with  a  rich  but  not  abundant  juice.  Stone  rather 
large. 

43.  Bigarreau,  New  Large  Black.    Ken. 

The  new  large  black  Bigarreau,  a  variety  recently  obtained 
from  France,  appears  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  finest.  The 
fruit  is  very  large  quite  as  handsome  as  that  of  the  Black  Tar- 
tarian, and  ripens  among  the  late  varieties. 

Fruit  very  large,  obtuse  heart-shaped.  Skin  quite  black  and 
glossy  at  maturity.  Flesh  purple,  pretty  firm,  but  with  a  very 
rich  and  luscious  flavour,  more  juicy  than  the  other  BlaccC 
Bigarreaus.  The  tree  is  very  thrifty  in  its  growth,  with  largo 
broad  leaves.  [This  proves  to  be  only  the  Black  Tartarian.  8th  ed.] 

44.  Buttner's  Yellow.     Thomp. 

Biittner's  Wachs-Knorpel  Kinche. 
Biittner^s  Gelbe-J^orpel  Kusche. 

Raised  by  BUttner,  of  Halle,  in  Germany,  and  one  c/  the  tew 
cherries  eniirely  yellow.  We  have  just  received  this  variety 
from  abroad.  It  is  said  to  be  a  good  bearer,  and  will  no  doubt, 
be  a  very  interesting  addition  to  the  dessert.  Mr.  Thompson 
describes  it  as  follows  : 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  a  little  compressed  on  its 
sides.  Skin  pale  yellow.  Flesh  firm,  yellowish,  sweet,  and 
good.     It  npens  at  the  usual  cherry  season. 
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45.  DowifiKG's  Red  Cesbk. 

A  rery  handsome  and  excel- 
lent seedlinfl^  cherry,  just  raised 
at  this  establishment,  and  which 
promises  to  be  a  charming  addi- 
« tion  to  the  dessert.  It  soniewhat 
resenibles  the  Bigarreau,  but  is 
more  tender  and  sweet,  and 
rather  more  highly  coloured. 

Fruit  rather  large,  regularly 
obtuse  heart-shaped,  with  a  pretty 
distinct     suture.      Skin     thin, 
(slightly    pellucid    when    fully 
ripe,)  white,  with   a   rich  dark 
crimson  cheek  (somewhat  mot- 
tled,) covering  more  than  half  the 
fruit.     Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  set  in  an  even  hollow  of 
moderate  depth.     Flesh  yellow- 
ish, half  tender,  and  of  a  very      Fig.  76.   Dommng'i  RedChedL 
delicately  sweet  and  luscious  flavour.     Leaves  coarsely  serra* 
ted,  with  dark  footstalks.     Ripens  a  few  days  before  the  Bigar« 
reau,  or  about  the  14th  of  June. 

4f5.  Elton.  §  Thomp.  Lmd.  P.  Mag. 

The  Elton,  a  seedling  raised  in  1806^ 
by  the  late  President  of  the  London  Hor* 
ticultural  Society,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
first  of  cherries  in  all  respects.  Its  large 
size,  early  maturity,  beautiful  appear- 
ance, luscious  flavour,  and  productiveness, 
render  it  universally  esteemed.  It  is  a 
cross-bred  variety  raised  from  the  Bigar* 
reau  or  Graffion  with  the  White  Heart  for 
its  male  parent.  The  trees  grow  very 
vigorously,  and  are  readily  known,  when 
in  foliage,  by  the  unusually  dark  red  co» 
lour  of  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves. 

Fruit  large,  rather  pointed,  nenrt 
shaped.  Skin  thin,  shining  pale  yellow 
on  the  shaded  side,  but  with  a  cheek  nex; 
the  sun  delicately  mottled  and  streaked 
with  bright  red.  Stalk  long  and  slender. 
Flesh  somewhat  firm  at  first,  but  becom* 
ing  nearly  tender,  juicy,  with  a  very  rich 
and  luscious  flavour,  not  surpassed  by  any 
large  cherry  known.  Ripens  about  the 
middle  of  June,  or  directly  after  the  May* 
duke. 


Rg*  ^*    EilmL 
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47.  Florence,  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

Knevett's  Late  Bigarreau. 

A  most  excf  llent  cherry,  originally  brought  from  Floicnce, 
in  Italy,  v  hich  considerably  resembles  the  Bigarreau,  but  ripena 
a  little  later,  and  has  the  additional  good  quality  of  hanging  a 
long  time  on  the  tree. 

Fruit  large,  heart-shaped,  and  regularly  formed.  Skin  amber 
yellow,  delicately  marbled  with  red,  with  a  bright  red  cheek,  and 
when  fully  exposed,  the  whole  fruit  becomes  of  a  fine  lively  red. 
Stalk  over  two  inches  long,  slender,  set  in  a  deep  hollow.  Flesh 
yellowish,  firm,  very  juicy,  and  sweet.  In  perfection  from  the 
last  of  June  till  the  10th  or  15th  of  July. 

48.  Gridley.     Man.  Ken. 

Anple  Cheny. 
Maccarty. 

A  native  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  which  sprung  up  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Gridley,  of  that  town.  An  excessive  bearer,  and 
from  its  firmness,  bears  carriage  well,  and  is  a  good  sort  to  cul- 
tivate for  market. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  about  that  of  the  Black  Heart,  round- 
ish. Stalk  rather  short,  and  inserted  in  a  shallow  cavity.  Skin 
black.  Flesh  quite  firm,  purplish,  moderately  juicy  and  of 
quite  a  rich  flavour.^  Stone  small.  Ripens  after  the  Black 
Heart,  about  the  4th  oi  July. 

49.  Ladt  Soxjthampton's  Yellow.    Thomp. 

Lady  Southan^ton*s  Duke,  ^ 

— — — Golden  Drop,  i   acto 

Yellow  or  Golden,  f  TAompt. 

Spanish  Yellow.  J 

A  yellow  cherry,  very  rare  yet  in  our  collections  and  scarce* 
ly  meriting  general  cultivation,  being  more  admired  for  its  co- 
lour.    The  best  flavoured  yellow  cherry  is  Buttner's  Yellow. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  heart-shaped.  Skin  yellow.  Flesh 
finn^  not  very  juicy.     Ripens  about  the  middle  of  July. 

50.  Madison  Bigarreau.     Man. 

The  Madison  Bigarreau  was  recently  raised,  and  named,  by 
Mr.  Manning,  from  the  common  Bigarreau.  It  is  a  pretty  fruit, 
and  of  good  flavour,  but  only  of  medium  size,  and  not,  there* 
Core,  equal  to  many  of  this  class* 
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Fruit  of  medium  size,  half  as  large  as  the  Btgarreau,  very 
regularly  heart-shaped.  Skin  much  dotted  and  marbled  with 
rich  red  on  an  amber  yellow  ground.  Stalk  rather  short  and 
slender.  Flesh  yellowish,  half  tender,  with  a  sweet  and  plea- 
sant flavour.  Ripe  middle  to  the  last  of  June.  Young  treei 
thrifty,  with  spreading,  rather  drooping  branches — slender  at 
the  ends,  and  light  gray  bark.     A  good  bearer. 

51.  Manning's  Late  Black.     Man. 

BIaiiiiing*8  Late  Black  Heart 

A  seedling,  raised  by  Mr.  Manning,  of  Salem,  its  parent  the 
Black  Heart.  Fruit  large,  roundish.  Skin  deep  purple,  or 
nearly  black  when  fully  ripe.  Flesh  purplish,  pretty  firm,  mtu 
derately  juicy  and  sweet.  Ripens  about  the  second  week  in 
July. 

52.  Remington. 

Remington  White  Heart.    Pnnoe. 
Keiuui^tuu  Heart. 

A  small,  firm  fleshed,  yelldw  cherry,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island, 
which  ripens  very  late,  but  is  of  too  indllierent  flavour  to  be 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

Fruit  small,  heart-shaped.  Skin  yellow,  rarely  with  a  iaint 
tinge  of  red  on  one  side.  Flesh  yellowish,  dry,  and  somew.iat 
bitter.     Middle  and  last  of  August. 

53.  Tbadescant's  Black  Heast.  §  Thomp. 

Elkhom,  )  Prince, 

Elkiiurn  of  Maryland.  \ 
Large  black  bigarreau.     Mcau 
I'nuitfbcaiit'B, 
Bigarreau  Urus  Noir, 
Otiigiie  Nuire  'i'anlive, 
GruaMe  Schwarze-  Kiiuorpel, 
Kiruche  nut  bai'tigem  Fleisch.^ 
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A  very  remarkable,  and  a  very  good 
fruit.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  exceed- 
ingly solid  "  liver  like"  consistence  of  its 
fle«ih,  and  the  irregular  surface  of  its  skin. 
Us  good  qualities  are,  handsome  appear- 
ance,  late  ripening,  rich  flavour,  and  mode- 
rate and  uniform  productiveness.  When 
the  trees  aro  young  and  thrifty,  the  fruit  is 
often  of  the  largest  size,  fully  as  lan^e  as 
that  of  the  Black  Tartarian,  it  is  an  i'^u- 
ropi^an  variety,  but  a  tree  growing  about  40 
years  since  in   the  garden  of  an    inn  in 


Fig.  78.     TndetcaMfs 
Black  Heart 
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Maryland,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Lite  Wm.  Prince,  who 
propagated  it  under  the  name  of  Elkhorn,  by  which  it  waa 
there  known.  The  leaves  are  broad,  the  bark  of  a  peculiarly 
gray  colour,  and  the  growth  quite  vigorohs. 

Fruit  large,  heart-shaped,  with  a  very  irregular  or  uncvoa 
surface.  Skin  deep  black,  glossy,  (before  fully  ripe,  deep  pur« 
plo,  mottled  with  black.)  Stalk  rather  short,  set  in  a  pretty 
deep  hollow.  Flesh  very  solid  and  firm,  dark  purple,  mode- 
rately juicy,  with  an  excellent  flavour.  Ripe  first  and  second 
week  in  July. 

54.  ToBAC(^o  Leaved.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Foar  to  the  Pound. 
Ceri>ier  de  4  a  Livre. 
Bigarreauiier  a  Fc  u^ies  de  Tabae. 
Bigarreauiier  a  CiranJes  Feniiies. 
Ouignier  a  Feuiiies  de  Tabac. 
Vier  auf  eiu  ii'l'uiid. 

The  tobacco  leaved  cherry  is  an  example  of  one  of  the  impo- 
sitions sometimes  practised  upon  the  public  by  dishonest,  nurse- 
rymen. It  has  been  extensively  sold,  both  in  Europe  and  this 
country,  under  the  high  sounding  title  of  "  Four  (cherries)  to 
the  Pound,"  while  in  fact  it  only  bears  a  very  small  hard  flesh- 
ed yellowish  cherry  tinged  with  a  little  red,  with  a  long  stalk, 
and  a  large  stone,  and  of  inferior  flavour.  The  leaves  are 
vary  large  and  coarse. 


Class  IIL    Duke  Cherries. 


Fhiit  roondish,  8ulK«cid  at  firat,  becoming  nearly  sweet ;  skm  thin ;  flesh  Tory 
iuicy  and  melting.  IVeea  of  upright  or  horizontal  growth,  with  flat,  dark  co- 
loured  leaves.) 

55.  Arch  Duks.     Thomp.  Lind.  Fors. 

Griotte  de  Portugal.    O.  Duh,  Nois, 
Portugal  Duke. 
Late  Arch  Duke. 
Late  Duke,  (q/*  wme,) 

This  is  a  variety  of  the  Mayduke,  with  considerably  laiger 
fruit ;  ripening  a  fortnight  later,  but  we  think  inferior  to  it  in 
flavour.  It  is  very  scarce  in  this  country,  and  even  abroad 
more  than  half  the  cherries  sold  under  this  name  are  either  the 
Mayduke  or  the  Late  Duke.  The  trees  of  the  true  sort  are 
good  bearers,  rather  more  vigorous  than  those  of  the  Mayduke, 
with  longer  diverging  branches,  which  become  slightly  pendu< 
bus  in  bearing  specimens. 
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Fruit  large,  ahout  a  (bxiTih  larger  than  that  of  the  Mayduke, 
nearly  round  or  a  little  flattened.  Skin,  at  first,  red,  but  becora« 
in^  a  very  dark  red,  almost  black.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  rather  stout  at  its  point  of  insertion  in  the  fruit.  Flesh 
dark  fed,  melting,  juicy,  slightly  bitter  until  fully  ripe,  M'hea 
it  h  of  an  excellent,  rich^  sub-acid  flavour.  Rijie  about  the  first 
of  July.. 

56.  Bbllb  de  Choist.  §  Thomp.  Nois.  P.  Mag. 


Ambre^  de  Chaisey, 
Ambree>  Grus  Fruit, 

Cerise  Doucette, 
Ceiise  de  la  Palembre, 
Cerise  a  Noyau  Tendre, 
Schone  von  ChuiBy. 


• 


ofFremk 
gardens 


In  our  estimation,  there  is  no  cherry 
for  the  dessert,  more  delicate  or  delici- 
ous than  the  Belle  de  Choisy.  It  comes 
from  the  village  of  Choisy  near  Paris, 
where  it  was  raised  in  1760.  The 
habit  of  the  tree  is  nearly  that  of  the 
Mayduke,  the  leaves  dark,  and  the 
head  upright.  But  the  fruit  is  rounder, 
of  a  beautiful  cornelian  colour,  and 
the  flavour  is  very  sweet  and  delici- 
ous. It  thrives  well,  appears  very 
Fig.  79.  Belle  de  Ckmsv.  hardy,  is  a  regular,  moderate  bearer, 
and  deserves  a  widely  extended  planting  in  this  country. 

Fruit  round  or  slightly  depressed.  Skin  very  thin  and  trans- 
lucent,  showing  a  netlike  texturr  of  flesh  beneath  ;  in  colour, 
pale  amber  in  the  shade,  but  in  the  sun  finely  mottled  with  yel- 
lowish-red— the  fruit  fully  exposed  becoming  a  bright  cornelian 
red.  Flesh  amber  coloured,  very  tender  and  melting,  of  a  deli- 
cate, sweet  flavour.  Stalk  rather  short,  swollen  at  the  upper 
end.     Middle  of  June,  or  directly  after  the  Mayduke. 

67.  JfiFFBEy's  Duke.     Thomp. 

Jeffrey's  Royal  lAnd. 
Jeffrey's  Royal  Caroon. 
Royafe,  t  ..  «  , 

Cherry  Duke.  J  "*  ^'^^ 
Royale  Ordinaire,.    Poiieav, 

Jeffrey's  Duke,  or  the  Cerise  Royale  of  the  French  gardens,  it 
a  fine  son  considerably  resembling  the  Mayduke,  and  is  yet 
very  rare  in  this  country.  It  is  much  rounder  than  the  May. 
duke,  and  seldom  or  ever  becomes  of  that  dark  hue  which  the 
Utter  fruit  always  assumes  when  fully  ripe. 
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Fruit  of  medium  size,  round,  or  a  little  flattened  at  the  apex 
and  base.  Skin  of  a  fine  lively  red.  Stalk  moderately  long. 
Flesh  yellowish  amber,  scarcely  red.  Juice  abundant,  and  of 
a  rich  flavour.  The  trees  are  of  a  distinct  habit  of  growUi,  be- 
ing very  compact,  and  growing  quite  slowly.  The  buds  are 
very  closely  set,  and  the  fruit  is  borne  in  thick  clusters.  Mid 
die  and  last  of  June. 

58.  Late  Ditke.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Anglaiae  Tpdive. 

A  very  large  and  fine  Duke  cnerry, 
ripening  a  month  later  than  the  Mayduke, 
and  therefore  a  very  valuable  sort  for  the 
dessert  or  for  cooking.  The  tree  is  of  vigo- 
rous growth,  but  when  of  bewaring  size,  the 
whole  branches  spread  almost  horizontally. 
Leaves  larger  than  those  of  the  Mayduke. 
Fruit  large,  flattened  or  obtuse  heart- 
shaped,  much  more  depressed  in  its  figure 
than  the  Mayduke.  Colour,  when  fully 
ripe,  rich  dark  red  ;  (but  at  first  white, 
mottled  with  bright  red.)  Stalk  rather 
slender,  inserted  in  a  shallow  hollow. 
Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  juicy,  with  a 
sprightly  sub-acid  flavour,  not  quite  so 
sweet  and  rich  as  the  Mayduke.  Ripens 
gra/^ually,  and  hangs  on  the  tree  from  the 
80.  li/aePuke,  midt"e  of  July  till  the  10th  of  August. 
The  branches  of  this  tree  are  slender  in  their  growth,  and  the 

whole  habit  of  the  tree  seems  to  incline  more  to  the  Morel  U 

than  the  Duke  class. 

69.  Maydijke.  §  Mill.  Thomp.  Lind. 


t£*€ 


Royale  Hfidve, 

Cherry  Duke,  {ofwrnCf) 

Cense  Guigne, 

Coulonle, 

De  Hoil&nde, 

D'Enpagne, 

Griotte  Grotee  Noire, 

Gtiotie  D'f^paghe,  (ofsome^ 

Grioite  Precoce,  (o/'wme,) 


Early  Diike, 

Large  Mayduke, 

Morris  Diike» 
of  various  Morris'  E^rly  Duke, 
French    Benham's  Fine  Early  Duke, 
gardens.  Thompson  *8  Duke, 

Portugal  Duke, 

Buchanan^s  Early  Duke, 

Milieu's  Late  Heart  Duke. 


o/vatiffuM 

English 

gardens, 

ac.  to 

Thomp. 


This  invaluable  early  cherry  is  one  of  the  most  popular  sorts 
in  all  countries,  thriving  almost  equally  well  in  cold  or  warm 
climates.  This,  the  Black  Heart,  and  the  Bigarreau,  are  the 
most  extensively  diffused  of  all  the  finer  varieties  in  the  United 
States.    And  among  all  the  new  varieties  none  has  been  found 
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to  supplant  the  Mayduke.  Before  it  is 
fit  for  table  use,  it  is  admirably  adapted 
for  cooking  ;  and  when  fully  ripe,  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  richest  of  the  sub-acid  cher- 
ries. In  the  gardens  here,  we  have  no- 
ticed a  peculiar  habit  of  this  tree  of  pro- 
ducing very  frequently  some  branches 
which  ripen  much  later  than  the  others, 
thus  protracting  for  a  long  time  the  pe- 
riod in  which  its  fruit  is  in  use.  The 
Mayduke  is  remarkable  for  its  upright, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  fasUgiate  head,  especi- 
ally while  the  tree  is  young,  in  distinc- 
tion to  other  sorts,  which  produce  many 
lateral  branches. 

Fruit  roundish  or  obtuse  heart-shaped, 
growing  in  clCfeters.  Skin  at  first  of  a 
lively  red,  but  when  fully  ripe  of  a  rich 
dark  red.  Flesh  reddish,  tender  and 
melting,  very  juicy,  and,  at  maturity,  Fig.  81.  Mayduke. 
rich  and  excellent  in  flavour.  This  fruit  is  most  frequently 
picked  while  it  is  yet  red,  and  partially  acid,  and  before  it  attains 
its  proper  colour  or  flavour.  It  begins  to  colour,  about  New- 
York,  in  favourable  seasons,  the  last  of  May,  and  ripens  during 
the  first  half  of  June. 

Mayduke  is  said  lo  be  a  corruption  of  Midoc,  the  province  in 
France,  where  this  variety  (the  type  of  all  the  class  now  called 
Dukes)  is  believed  to  have  originated. 

Holman's  Duke,  appears  to  be  only  an  accidental  variety  of 
the  Mayduke,  ripening  from  a  week  to  two  weeks  later.  The 
Late  Mayduke,  of  some  gardens,  is  of  similar  character,  and 
was  obtained  by  grafting  from  the  late  ripening  branches  of 
the  common  Mayduke 

60,  RoTAL  Duke.    Thomp. 

Royale  Anglaiae  Tardive. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  and  distinctly  oblate  or  flattened.  Skin 
dark  red.  Flesh  reddish,  tender,  juicy  and  rich.  A  good  bear- 
er.    Ripens  in  the  last  of  June. 

The  true  Royal  Duke  is  very  rare  in  this  country.  The 
fruit  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  May  Duke,  and  mure  flat- 
tened at  the  top  and  bottom.  It  is  readily  known  from  the  Late 
Duke  and  Archduke,  by  its  upright  growth,  which  is  simllai  to 
that  of  the  Mayduke. 
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61.  Sweet  Montkorency.  §  Man. 

Allen's  Sweet  Moxitmorenqr. 

This  cherry,  a  seedling  raised  by  J.  P.  Allent 
Esq.,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  does  not  properly  be- 
long here,  as,  though  in  external  appearance 
it  resembles  a  Montmorency,  it  isof  very  sweet 
and  delicate  flavour^  and  the  whole  growth 
and  habit  of  the  tree  is  rather  that  of  a  Heart 
cherry  than  a  Duke,  or  Morello.  It  is  no  doubt 
an  accidental  hybrid  between  these  two  classes. 
It  is  a  good  bearer,  ripens  long  after  sweet 
cherries  are  gone,  and  is  a  valuable  aoquisi* 
tion  to  all  collections  of  this  fruit. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  round,  slightly  flat- 
tened at  the  base,  with  a  distinctly  depressed 
point  at  the  apex.  Skin  pale  amber  in  the 
shade,  light  red,  slightly  mottled,  in  the  sun. 
S^talk  an  inch  and  three  fourths  long,  rather 
slender,  inserted  in  a  small,  shallow,  even  hol- 
low. Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  sweet  and  ex- 
ft  ^ Sw^Mmd  ^^^^^'  Ripens  here  the  last  week  in  July; 
'*  '  in  Boston  during  the  early  part  of  August. 


ClasM  IV,    Morello,  or  Acid  Cherries, 


Wmx  imind,  or  flattened,  add,  ikin  thin,  flesh  juiev  and  melting.  Trees  of  low 
and  spreading  growtti,  with  slender  brancbn,  which  are  often  drooping  and 
wiry,  and  sualfdark  green  fiiliage.) 

62.  Bell^  Magnipique.     Man. 

Belle  et  Magniflque.    Km, 

A  snrt  recently  imported  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston, 
from  France,  and  first  introiluced  to  notice  here  by  Gen.  Dear- 
bom.  The  tree  is  of  stronger  growth  than  most  of  its  oiassy 
and  bears  nKxierate  crops. 

Fruit  large,  round.  Skin  light  red,  mottled  with  darker 
spots.  Stalk  pretty  long  and  inserted  in  a  hollow  of  moderate 
depth.  Flesh  juicy,  but  quite  acid.  Good  for  preserving. 
Ripens  about  the  middle  or  last  of  July. 

63.  Buttner's  October  Morello.    Thomp. 

BUttoer's  OeCober  Zndwr  WelehseL 


( 


AfltWi  Ottteht  aoil  dwrxy*  said  to1>a  the  Utait  Tmrb^loBMnni 

^     •••    -l^^    ■      •  .17. 


IM 


me.  to 


in  Barope,  and  chiefly  ralued  for  lipeniikg  long  after  all  ollMira 
hare  disappeared.  We  have  received  trees,  but  they  have  ro^ 
yet  borne  miit.  It  is  described  as  a  dark  red  fruit  of  niediuni 
size,  roundi  'flesh  juicy  and  tender,  and  quite  acid;  being  only 
fit  for  culinary  uses.  Ripens  in  September  and  iiangs  on  the 
tree  till  October. 

64.  Cabnatioii.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

Wax  CSerry. 

Crown. 

Ceriie  Nomrdk  d*Ai^lttuv»» 

GeriMdePoitasail, 

GroiBe  Ceriae  Kraos  P4l6» 

Griottier  Rouse  Pile, 

Griotte  de  ViUeimes. 

A  ^nrj  handsome,  light  red,  large  cherry, 

highly  esteemed  here  for  brandying  and  pre- 
serving. 
Fruit  lai^e,  round.    Skin  at  first  yellowish 

white,  mottled  with  red,  but  becoming  a  lively 

red  slightly  marbled.    Stalk  about  an  inch 

and  a  half  long,  stout.     Flesh  tender,  a  little 

more  firm  than   most  of  this  division,  but 

juicy,  and  when  fully  ripe,  of  a  sprightly  and 

food  sub-acid  flavour.     The  foliage  is  pretty 

large,  and  the  wood  strong,  but  the  tree  has  a 

spreading,  rather  low  habit.    It  is  a  moderate 

but  regular  bearer,  and  the  fruit  hangs  ai 

long  while  on  the  branches,  without  decaying.! 

Ripe  the  middle  and 
last  of  July. 

Prince's  DincB  lis  a  fS^-fSr^CanaH/m, 
ytTj  laige  variety  of  this  cherry,  raised 
firom  a  seed  of  it,  ^y  Mr.  Prince,  of  Long 
Island.  Its  shy  habit  of  bearing  renders 
it  of  little  value. 

65.  Clvstbb.    Thomp* 

Cerife  li  Bouquet    Pmiteic.  i)ii&. 
Ceriiier  k  TrcNshet,    ' 

TresFertUe.  gvdMt. 

GrioOier  a  Bouquet 
Bouquet  AmareUe, 

Buich  Weiclwel,  >  r£j^. 

Flaiidrische  Weictael,  ^  ''«'*'«^ 
BBabalKinslMw 

A  irdrr  oorioiis  fruit,  gi^fwfaig  4mll9 
elustenra  aiound  a  iwrnimft  stalL  Biw 
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Bower  varies  irom  the  normal  state,  by  having  several  pistils 
or  styles,  several  of  which,  frequently  five  or  six,  become  perfect 
fruits  forming  a  bouquet  or  cluster.  The  fruit  is  too  acid  to  be 
of  any  value  except  for  preserving. 

•  Fruit  of  small  size,  borne  in  clusters  of  from  two  to  six  ; 
round,  of  a  lively  red.  Ripens  the  last  of  June.  The  tree  ii 
small  in  all  its  parts. 

66.  Earlt  Mat.    Thomp.  Lind. 

May  Cheny.    long. 
Small  May. 

Cerisier  Nain  k  Fruit  Roud. 
— —  Pr6coce.    O,  Duk. 
Grioctier  Main  Jfrteoce. 
Hative. 
Precoce. 
Nain  Precoce. 

Petite  Cense  Rocue  Precoce. 
K<jnigliche  Amarelie. 
Fiiihe  Kleine  Himde. 
Zwerg  Weichfld. 


One  of  the  smallest,  as  well  as  the  earliest  of  cherries.  The 
tree  very  small  and  dwarfish,  scarcely  growing  more  than  eight 
leet  high.  It  is  not  worth  cultivation  now  that  We  have  the 
Early  Purple  Guigne,  Baumann's  May,  and  the  like. 

Fruit  small,  round,  slightly  flattened.  Stalk  an  inch  long, 
rather  slender,  pretty  deeply  set.  Skin  pale  red,  or,  at  matu- 
rity, a  rather  lively  light  red.     Flesh  soft,  juicy,  and  quit<^  %c\d 

67.  Flemish.    Thomp. 

Montmorency,  (of  UndUy.) 

Kentish,  {(ffome.) 

Ceriae  a  Cuurte  Ctaene.    PoU, 

Montmorenoy  a  Gtoa  Fruit,  i 

Gros  Ckibet,  [  O.  Ihtk 

Gobet  a  Gourte  Queue.        ) 

A  Gourte  Queue  de  ProTeace. 

£n^h  Weichsel.  ? 

Weichsel  mit  gaozkurzen  stiel,  }ofike^ 

Double  Volfen.  S  ^f^h. 


This  is  a  very  odd  looking 
fruit,  being  much  flattened,  and 
having  a  very  short  stalk.  The 
only  bearing  tree  we  have  seen, 
in  this  country,  is  one  in    the 

farden  of  Madame  Parmentier, 
tfooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  Flemish 
is  not  a  good  bearer,  and  has  not, 
therefore,  ever  become  a  popular 
frifr  0$m  ki  Pmea  or  Fianderd, 


fig.  81    Flmuk. 
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where  it  originated.     It  is  well  suited  to  the  grounds  of  Ifit 
curious  amateur. 

Fruit  rather  large,  very  much  flattened  both  at  the  top  and 
base,  and  generally  growing  in  pairs.  Stalk  stout,  sciucelj 
ever  an  inch  long,  deeply  inserted  in  a  hollow  which  has  ofleii  a 
furrow  or  hollowed  slope  on  one  side.  Skin  shining,  of  a  bright 
lively  red.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  juicy,  and  sub-acid.  •  Good 
for  preserving — but,  unless  very  ripe,  scarcely  rich  enough  for 
table  use.     Last  of  July. 

68.  Kentish.  §  Thomp 

Vinpniftn  May,     }  of  American 
Early  Richmond,  \    gafdens, 
Keiidsh,  or  >  ,  .   , 
Remish.     J  ^'«~*- 
Ckimmon  Red,  ^ 

Pi^herry,  W  (he  EngUOu 

Kentifih  Red.  J 

Montmorency.    O.  Duh,         "1 
Montmorency  k  longue  queue,  1  o/'f&« 
Commune,  ^French, 

Muscat  de.  Prague.  J 

The  true  Kentish  cherry,  an  old  European  sort,  better  known 
bere  as  the  Early  Richmond  is  one  of  the  most'valuable  of  the 
acid  cherries.  It  begins  to  colour  about  the  20th  of  May,  and 
may  then  be  used  for  tarts,  while  it  will  hang  upon  the  tree, 
gradually  growing  larger,  and  losing  its  acidity,  until  the  last 
if  June,  or,  in  dry  seasons,  even  till  July,  when  it  becomes  of  a 

rich,  sprightly,  and  excellent  acid  flavour. 
The  tree  grows  about  18  feet  high,  with  a 
roundish  spreading  head,  is  exceedingly 
productive,  and  is  from  its  early  maturity 
a  very  profitable  market  fruit,  being 
largely  planted  for  this  purpose  in  New- 
Jersey.  This  kind  is  remarkable  for  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  stone  adheres  to 
the  stalk.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  to 
draw  out  the  stones.  The  fruit  is  then 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  becomes  one  of  the 
most  excellent  of  all  dried  fruits. 

Fruit  when  it  first  reddens  rather  small. 
Tig.  86.  Keatisk.  hut,  when  fully  ripe,  of  medium  size, 
round,  or  a  little  flattened  ;  borne  in  pairs,  (our  jig,  should 
be  one  half  larger.)  Skin  of  a  fine  bright  red,  growing  some- 
what dark  when  fully  ripe.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long, 
rather  stout,  set  in  a  pretty  deep  hollow.  Flesh  melting,  juicy, 
and,  at  maturity,  of  a  sprightly  rather  rich  acid  flavour. 

We  follow  Thompson  in  making  the  true  Montmorbncit  of 
(ha  Freneb  synonymous  with  this.    But  wa  omiiess  that  wa  ftiv 
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htefined  to  believe  that  it  may  prove  distinct.  The  true  MonU 
mmrmcy^  uhich  is  now  very  scarce  in  France,  (and  is  rather  a 
shy  bearer,)  is  carefully  described  and  fio^ured  by  Poiteau  and 
others,  as  a  larger  growing  tree,  producing  much  richer  fruit, 
with  a  longer  and  thicker  stalk,  and  quite  as  sweet  and  high 
flavoured  as  that  of  the  finest  Duke  cherry. 

69.  Late  Kentish- 


ComiDon  Red. 

Pie  (..'Kerry. 
Common  Sour  Cherry. 
KaUah  Red. 

Keutish. 


qfAmeridm 

gardens. 


This  cherry,  a  variety  of  the  Kentish,  is  better  known  among 
us  than  any  other  acid  cherry,  and  is  especially  abundant  on 
the  Hudson,  and  in  the  neiohbotirhood  of  New^York,  where  it  is 
rnost  extensively  disseminated  along  the  fences  and  road  sides, 
propagating  itself  readily  by  seeds  and  suckers.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  exactly  identical  with  any  one  of  this  class  known 
abroad,  and  is  perhaps  a  seedling  sort  belonging  to  America, 
It  is  emphatically  the  Pie  Cherry  of  this  country,  being  more 
generally  grown  than  any  other  sort,  the  poorest  and  most  neg- 
lected garden  affordini;  so  hardy  a  fruit  in  abundance.  It  is 
quite  acid  even  when  fully  ripe,  and  the  stone  does  not  adhere 
to  the  stalk,  like  that  of  the  foregoing.  It  ripens  two  or  tiiree 
weeks  after  the  cherry  season,  or  about  the  middle  or  last  of 
July.  It  is  two  weeks  later  than  the  preceding  sort,  and  is 
much  more  acid. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  round,  slightly  flattened.  Stalk  an 
inch,  to  one  and  a  half  long,  strong,  and  straight.  Skin  deep 
lively  red,  when  fully  ripe.  Flesh  very  tender  and  abounding 
with  a  highly  acid  juice. 

70.  MoRELLO.     Thomp.  Lind.  Lang. 

English  Morello. 
lArge  Morello. 
Dutch  Murello. 
lAte  Morello. 
R(»naid'8  Large  Morello. 
Milan.    Lang. 
Cerise  du  Nord.    Nois. 
Griotte  Ordinaire  du  Nord. 
September  Weichsei  Groese. 

The  Morel)o  is  a  fine  fruit.  Its  name  is  said  to  be  d<»riveci 
from  the  dark  purple  colour  of  its  juice,  which  resemblt;*  that 
of  the  Mortis  or  Mulberry.*    When  grown  in  a* shaded  situatioii 

*  Or,  M  odion  «y,  from  the  French  mordU,  (a  negisM,)  ixom  the  dark  an4 
Ainjoc  skin* 
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jiiB  fruit  will  hang  on  the  tree,  here,  tiL  August,  and  m  Bngland. 
where  it  Is  trained  on  north  walls  especially  to  retard  its  seasuQi 
it  frei]uently  hangs  till  near  frost,  when  it  becomes  a  rich  and 
agreoabl*^  table  fruit.  This  8ort,  the  Large  or  true  Morello,  ia 
yet  very  scarce  in  this  country,  but  we  hope 
w  i  1  not  long  continue  so,  as  it  is  highly  valu- 
ah  e  for  all  kinds  of  preserves,  and  is  an  agree- 
able addition  to  a  dessert. 

Fruit  of  pretty  large  size,  round-— or  slightly 
obtuse  heart-shaped.  Skin  dark  red,  becoming 
nearly  b'.ack  when  fully  ripe.  Flesh  dark  pur- 
plish re«l,  tender,  juicy,  and  of  a  pleasant  sub- 
acid flavour  when  quite  mature.  Ripe  20th  of 
July.  j 

The  Common  Mokbllo  of  this  country,  large-  /•'"^l. 
ly  cultivated  in  some  districts,  is  a  smaller  va-  / 
riety  oi  f\\e  foregoing,  its  fruit  being  about  two  / 
thirds  the  size,  and  a  little  darker  in  colour.  V 
It  is  of.  equally  fine  flavour,  and  is  highly  es-  V 
teemed  for  drying,  for  preserving  in  sugar  or  \^.^«^ 
brandy,  or  for  bottling  ;  keeping,  in  the  latter  yig-  86.  Moretk, 
mode,  like  green  gooseberries  without  sugar  or  brandy,  for  seve- 
ral months.  The  branches  are  smaller  and  more  slender  than 
those  of  the  true  Morello,  and  unfortunately  are  more  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  the  weevif,  which  causes  the  knots  on  the  Plum, 
than  those  of  any  other  cherry;  for  which  cutting  off  and  burn- 
ing, early  in  the  spring,  is  the  only  remedy. 

71.  Plumstone  Morello.  §  Th&mp.  Prince. 


ff 


This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  of  the 
acid  cherries.  Its  late  maturity,  handsome 
appearance,  and  good  flavour,  as  well  as  its 
thrifly  and  productive  habit,  render  it  highly 
esteemed  wherever  it  is  known.  It  is,  per- 
haps, the  largest  of  this  division  of  cherries, 
and  it  receives  its  name  from  the  rather  long- 
er  and  more  pointed  stone,  than  is  commonly 
seen  in  acid  cherries. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  inclining  to  a  heart- 
shape.  Skin  deep  red.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  rather  slender  and  straight,  set  in  a 
hollow  of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  reddish, 
tender,  juicy,  and  when  fully  matured,  of  a 
Ik  87**7l«iiMto!M  *P'"'g^'^*y  ""^^  agreeable  acid  flavour.    Last  o( 
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T2.  RincsBT's  Latx  Mobsllo.  ( 

A  new  vftriety,  of  remarkable,  habit,  of  which  the  origina.; 
tree  now  lea  or  twelve  years  old,  was  raised  by  our  fiiend,  Dr. 
J.  S.  Rumsey,  of  Fishkill  Landing,  on  the 
Hudson.  It  18  just  coming  into  bearing,  and 
gives  promise,  frtmi  its  extraordinary  late- 
ness, kirge  size,  and  handsome  appearance, 
of  becoming  a  very  faTourhe  acid  cherry  for 
preserving  and  cooking.  The  tree  has  the 
Morelio  habit,  witfa^  however,  unusually 
Ught  coloured  wood  and  leaves. 

A  few  of  the  fruit  commence  ripening 
about  the  first  of  August,  while  many  on  Ihe 
tree  are  yet  small  and  green,  and  they  con- 
tinue ripening  gradually  until  the  first  frosts. 

Fruit  frequently  borne  in  pair%  large, 
roundish  heart-shaped.  Skin  very  smooth 
and  polished ;  before  fully  ripe,  of  a  light  yel- 
lowish  red  or  cornelian  colour— becoming  at 
maturity,  a  rich  lively  red,  with  a  distinct 
suture  line  on  one  side.  Stalk  lonff  (for  *a 
Morello,^  inserted  in  a  narrow  and  rather 
deep  hollow.  Flesh  very  juicy  and  melting, 
with  too  much  acid  for  the  table.  Stone 
long,  resembling  that  of  the  Plumstone  Morello. 


Fig.  88.    Ibmuefs 


Ornamental  Varieties. 


73.  Larob  Double  Flowerjno. 

Double  French  Cherry. 

Meriitier  &  Fleun  Doubles.    Tftotnp.  Duh, 

FruniM  oerasan  pleno. 

C«ni8U  ■ylveatru,  flore  pteno.    Aii.  BriL 

The  double  blossomed  cherry  bears  no  fruit,  but  whoever  ad- 
mires  a  beautiful  fiowerinfi^  tree,  cannot  refuse  a  place  in  his 
garden  to  this  one,  so  highly  ornamental.  Its  blossoms,  which 
appear  at  the  usual  season,  are  produced  in  the  most  showy 
profiiston  ;  they  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and 
resemble  clusters  of  the  most  lovely,  full  double,  white;  roses. 
The  tree  has  the  habit  and  foliage  of  the  Mazzard  Cherries,  and 
toon  forms  a  large  and  lofty  heSd. 
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74.  Dwarf  Double  Flowsrino. 

I)o«ble  Flowering  Kentidu 

8iiiftU  Double  Flowering. 

Ceriaier  %  Flenn  DoablM.    T%(m^  N.  Dmk. 

This  18  a  double  flowering  variety  of  the  sour,  o:'  Kentials 
eHerry,  and  has  the  more  dwarfish  habit  and  smaller  leavet 
and  branches  of  that  tree— scarcely  forming  more  than  a  lai^ 
ihrab,  on  which  account  it  is  perhaps  more  suitable  for  small 
ffardens.  The  flowers  are  much  like  those  of  the  large  double 
flowerings  but  they  are  not  so  regular  and  beautiful  in  thi»^F 
farm* 

75.  Crinbsb  Doitblb  Flowsbcvo. 

Yung  To. 

Cenras  ■eirnlata.  #  Ash,  BrtL 

Swnilatod  kaved  Cbemf,  i 

This  is  a  very  rare  variety,  recently  imported  from  Chinay 
with  the  leaves  cut  on  the  edges  in  that  manner  known  as  ser- 
rulate by  botanists.  Its  flowers  which  are  borne  in  fascicles 
are  white,  slightly  tinged  with  pink,  and  nearly  as  double  as 
those  of  the  large  double  flowering.  The  tree  considerably  re- 
sembles  the  sour  cherry  tree,  and  appears  rather  dwarfish  in  its 
growth. 

76.  WBBPmo,  OB  AiLSAimj.    Thomp. 

Ever  fkywering  Cheny.       >  A/h,  BriL 
C.  vulgaris,  femperploreos.  t 
Cerise  de  la  Touamnte.    N.  Duk,  Nois. 
Guignier  k  rameaux  peadani,! 
Ceiwe  Tardive,  i^ihe 

(French. 


Ceriaier  Pleurant, 
Cerise  de  Su  Martin.  J 

St.  Martsn*B  Amarelle*  " 
Sfaurtin*8  Weichsel, 
Monats  Amazelie, 
Allerfaeiiigea  Kirsche. 


1  ^f*e 


Tills  charming  little  tree,  with  slender,  weeping  branches, 
clothed  with  small,  almost  myrtle- like  foliage,  is  a  very  pleasing 
ornament,  when  introduced  on  a  lawn.  Its  fruit  is  a  small,  deep 
red  Morello,  which  is  acid,  and  in  moist  seasons,  is  produced 
for  a  considerable  period  successively.  When  grafied,  as  it 
generally  is,  about  the  height  of  one's  head,  on  a  straight  stem 
of  the  common  Mazzard,  it  forms  a  beautiful  parasol-like  top, 
the  ends  of  the  branches  weeping  half  way  down  to  the  ground. 


#rRBANT,  Wl 


77.  VmomrAN  Wild  Cherry. 

Wild  Cheiry,  of  the  United  States. 
Cera^us  Vlrsiniaria.    Arb.  BrU.  Dee. 
Cera5«ier  de  Virgmie.    French. 
Virginisch  Ktrsche.    German. 

-  Our  naive  wild  cherry  is  too  well  known  to  need  minute  de« 
•cription.  It  forms  "a  large  and  lofty  forest  tree,  with  glossy, 
dark  green  leaves,  and  bears  currant-like  bunches  of  small 
fruit,  which  are  palatable,  sweet,  and  slightly  bitter  when  fully 
ripe,  at  midsummer.  They  are,  however,  most  esteemed  for 
preparing  cherry  houncey  a  favourite  liqueur  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  made  by  putting  the  fruit  along  with  sugar  in  a 
demijohn  or  cask  of  the  best  old  rum. 

The  black  wild  cherry,  (C.  serotina,  Torrey  and  Gray,)  which 
ripens  the  first  of  September,  is  the  best  kind.  The  other  spe- 
cies, (C  Virginiana,)  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Ckf^t 
Cherry,  bears  reddish  coloured  fruit,  which  is  more  astringent, 
and  ripens  a  month  earlier. 


Selection  of  cherries  for  a  small  garden.  Early  Purple 
Guigne,  Baumann's  Early,  Knight's  Early  Black,  Mayduke, 
Bigarreau,  Tartarian,  Downer's  Late,  Elton,  Tradescant's 
Black,  Belle  de  Choisy,  Sweet  Montmorency,  Kentish,  Morello, 

The  hardiest  cherries  are  the  Kentish,  (or  Virginian  May,) 
the  Morello,  and  the  Mayduke.  These  succeed  well  at  the 
farthest  limits,  both  north  and  south,  in  which  the  cherry  can  be 
raised,  and  when  all  other  varieties  fail,  they  may  be  depended 
on  for  regular  crops.  Next  to  these,  in  this  respect,  are  the 
Black  Heart,  Downer's  Late,  Downton,  and  Elton. 


CHAPTER   XIIL 

THE   CUJEiaANT. 


RSbes  nibrum,  Lin.    Grosndaeem,  of  botanists. 

finanthtr  ooifmmn,  of  the  French ;  Die  Johannviieere,  German :  i^ffffrrfrfcBWj, 

Dutch ;  BJSbes  nmo,  Italian ;  and  Grosadla,  Spanish. 

The  name  currant  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  resemblance 

in  the  fruit  to  the  little  Corinth  grapes  or  raisins,  which,  under 

the  name  of  ctfrronte,  are  soil  in  a  dried  state  in  such  quantities 

ty  grocers ;  the  latter  word  ^eing  only  a  corruption  of  Corinth^ 


THB  OHBAIfT. 


mod,  the  frmt  of  this  little  grape^  being  familiarljr  fcndfim  tb 
such  long  before  the  commoD  currants  were  caltivated. 

The  currant  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  the  north  of  Europe^ 
and  is,  therefore,  an  exceedingly  hardy  fruit  bearing  ahrui^ 
seldom  growing  more  than  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  fndt 
of  the  original  wild  species  is  small  and  very  sour,  but  the  large 
garden  sorts  prcxluced  by  cultivation,  and  for  which  we  ana 
cluefly  indebted  to  the  Dutch  gardeners,  are  large  and  of  a 
more  agreeable,  sub-acid  flavour.  ^ 

The  Black  Currant,  {Rihes  nigrum,)  is  a  distinct  specie^ 
with  larger  leaves,  and  coarser  growth,  and  which,  in  the  whole 
plant,  has  a  strong  odour,  disagreeable,  at  first,  to  many  persons. 

UsBS.  The  cooling  acid  flavour  of  the  currant  is  relished 
by  most  people,  in  moaerate  quantities,  and  the  larger  varieties 
make  also  a  pretty  appearance  on  the  table.  Before  fully  ripe, 
currants  are  stewed  K>r  tarts,  like  green  gooseberries,  and  are 
frequently  employed  along  with  cherries  or  other  fruits  in  the 
same  way ;  but  the  chief  value  of  this  fruit  is  for  making  curranH 
jelly,  an  indispensable  accompaniment  to  many  dishes.  Currant 
shrub,  made  from  the  fruit  in  the  same  manner  as  lemonade,  i^ 
a  popular  summer  drink  in  mauT  parts  of  the  country,  and  cor- 
responds to  the  well  known  Pans  beverage,  eau  de  grosseUles. 
A  sweet  wine,  of  very  pleasant  taste,  is  made  from  their  express- 
ed  juice,  which  is  very  popular  among  farmers,  but  which  we 
hope  to  see  displaced  by  that  afforded  by  the  Isabella  and  Ca- 
tawba grapes, — which  every  one  may  make  with  less  cost  and 
trouble,  and  which  is  infinitely  more  wholesome,  because  it  re- 
quires less  additions,  of  any  kind,  to  the  pure  juice. 

The  fruit  of  the  black  currant  is  liked  by  some  persons  in 
tarts,  but  it  is  chiefly  used  for  making  a  jam,  or  jelly,  much 
valued  as  a  domestic  remedy  for  sore  throats.  The  youog 
leaves  dried,  very  strongly  resemble  green  tea  in  flavour^  and 
have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

The  season  when  currants  are  in  perfection  is  midsummer, 
but  it  may  be  prolonged  until  October  by  covering  the  bushes 
with  mats,  or  sheltering  them  otherwise  from  the  sun. 

Propagation  and  culture.  Nothing  is  easier  of  culture 
than  the  currant,  as  it  grows  and  bears  well  in  any  tolerable 
garden  soil.  Never  plant  out  a  currant  sucker.  To  propagate 
It,  it  is  only  necessary  to  plant,  in  the  autumn,  or  early  in  the 
spring,  slips  or  cuttings,  a  foot  long,  in  the  open  garden,  where 
they  will  root  with  the  greatest  facility.  The  currant  should 
never  be  allowed  to  produce  suckers,  and,  in  order  to  ensure 
against  this,  the  superfluous  eyes  or  buds  should  be  taken  out 
before  planting  it,  as  has  been  directed  under  the  head  of  Cut- 
tings.  When  the  plants  are  placed  where  they  are  finally  to 
remain,  they  should  always  be  kept  in  the  form  of  trees--*-t)iat  h 
to  say,  with  single  stems,  and  heads  branching  out  at  from  090 


tboti  to  three  feet  trom  dM  gronnd.  The  Kfter  tieBtment  it  et 
the  ainwlrat  kM,  tiaiiaiag  out  that  Miperfluoua  wood  qtbij 
wiiilrr,  la  all  that  ia  required  liere.  Those  who  desire  berriet 
flf  ftii  evtrs  large  aian  ftop.  or  pinch  out,  the  ends  of  all  the  atrong 
growiDg  aboota,  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  fruit  ia  two. 
^irda  grown.  Tbt*  (b^qa  tha  plant  to  expeod  all  iu«treagth 
in  ealaj'gii^  and  maturing  the  fruit.  And,  WAmay  add  to  thii^ 
that  it  is  better  jud.  to  pontinue  the  oultiyation  of  currutf  treea 
after  they  have  boras  more  than  six  or  eight  year»,  as  $[|«r 
fruit  will'  be  obtained,  with  less  trouble,  from  young  [danta, 
which  are  so  easily  Tsised. 

There  are,  nominally,  many  sorts  of  currants,  but  ths  fbllow- 
iag  sorts  comprise  til  at  oresent  known,  worthy  of  cultlvatton. 
Tfie  common  Red,  and  tne  oommon  White,  are  totally  uad«' 
nrriDg  a  place  in  the  garden,  when  those  very  superior  sorts, 
ths  White,  and  Red  Dutch,  can  be  obtained.  . 

/.  lUd  mtd  WTdU  Currant*.  <|P. 

1.  RcD  UuTCB.  (  Tbomp.  Uad. 

Ijup  Bed  Doieh. 

New  Rdl  Datvtt. 

lb«ii-(B«d. 

BcdGnpe. 

lAtgB  Buncbed  Bed. 

Long  Bunched  Bed. 

GiaNOiec  BM«e  i  Orae-Frdt. 

Fmit  twice  the  size  of  the  oom- 
mon currant,  red,  and  a  little  less 
acid.  Glusterg  two  to  duee  IholMa 
Iwig. 

3.  Wbits  DiTTca.  $  Thomp.  Liitd. 

NowVUiaDnick 
Eeere'i  White. 
WtiiwCiimd. 

This  is  precisely  nmitar  to  lbs 
tangoing  in  size  and  habit,  and  the 
fruit  is  equally  laive  and  of  a  fine 
yellowish  white  oou>ur  with  a  very 
transparent  skin.  It  is  considerably 
less  acid  than  the  Red  Currants,  ana 
ia  tberafin*  much  pre&ii«c|  fiur  tha 
uUe. 


Mi  m  emiBiJiT. 


9.  CBAVPACin.  §  TLonp.  Lind» 


PlMMUIt't  B 


timnUier  k  Wnat  Conlanr  4e  Chair. 

A  Urge  and  handaome  currant,  of  a  pale  pink,  or  flesh  oo* 
k jr,  eiaotly  intermediate,  in  this  respect,  between  the  red  and 
white  Dutch.  It  is  quite  an  acid  sort,  but  is  admired  by  many 
Ibr  its  pretty  appearance. 

4.  KmoBT's  Lasgb  Red.    Thomp. 

This  seedlinff  of  Mr.  Knight's  is  one  of  the  largest  of  cur 
rants,  being  a  third  larger  than  the  Red  Dutch. 

5.  Knight's  Eullt  Red.    Thomp. 

•The  merit  of  this  yariety  is  its  ripening  ten  days  earlier  tha« 
othar  sorts. 

6.  Knight's  Swsbt  Red.  §  Thomp. 

This  is  not  a  sweet  currant,  in  a  literal  sense,  but  it  is  coo* 
siderably  less  acid  than  the  White  Dutch,  and  much  less  so  than 
all  other  yarieties. 

7.  Stbipsd  FaxnTED.    Thomp. 

QroMe  WeiH  nod  Bod^peitrBifts  lohaimitbene. 

A  very  pretty  new  currant  from  Grermany,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  distinctly  sinped  with  white  and  red.    It  is  yet  very  rare. 

S.  Mat's  Victoria.  § 

A  new  yariety  recently  received  from  England.  It  is  said  to 
bear  very  large  bright  red  fruit,  in  bunches  5  or  6  inches  in 
length.  The  fruit  is  bright  red  and  hangs  on  the  tree  a  month 
longer  than  any  other  sort. 


17.  Black  CurrantSf  (JS.  fdgnm.) 
0.  Ck>UMON  Black.    Thomp. 

liiBh. 

The  oommon  Black  English  Currant  is  well  kaowa.    The 


Black  EngiiBh. 
■■•(«rii 


BtiiGX  cxnauLnrts.  20S 

berries  ere  quite  bladk,  less  than  half  an  inch  in'diameter,  and 
borne  in  clusters  of  four  or  five  berries.  It  is  much  inferior 
Hi  the  following. 

10.  Black  Naples.  §  Thomp.  P.  Mag.  Lind. 

The  Black  Naples  is  a  beautiful  fruit,  the  finest  and  largest 
of  all  black  currants,  its  berries  often  measuring  nearly  tliree 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Its  leaves  and  blossoms  appear 
earlier  than  those  of  the  common  black,  but  the  fruit  is  later, 
and  the  clusters,  as  well  as  the  berries,  are  larger  and  more 
numerous. 

,  ORNAAtfiNTAL  VARIETIES.  There  are  several  very  ornamental 
ipecies  of  currant,  among  which  we  may  here  allude  to  the 
Missouri  Cua&ANT  {Ribes  Aureum,)  brought  by  Lewis  and 
/  Clark  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  is  now  very  common 
in  our  gardens,  and  generally  admired  for  its  very  fragrant 
yellow  blossoms.  Its  oval  blue  berries,  which  are  produced  in 
great  abundance,  are  relished  by  some  persons.  But  there  is  a 
Large  Fruited  Missouri  Currant,  a  variety  of  this,  which  bears 
berries  of  the  size  of  the  Black  Naples,  and  of  more  agreeable 
flavour. 

The  Ran  Flowering  Currakt  (R.  sanguineum,)  is  a  very 
beautiful  shrub  from  the  western  coast  of  America,  with  foliage 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  common  black,  but  which  bears  very 
sharming  clusters  of  large  light  crimson  blossoms,  in  April,  h 
is  not  quite  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winters  to  the  north  of 
this.  There  are  several  varieties  with  white  and  pale  pmk 
flowers. 


CHAPTER   XIV, 


THB   CRANBEEBT. 


,  Qmooocu*,  Arb.  Brit    Erioaeem,  of  bofaofati. 

AMk,  of  tLi  French ;  Die  Moo$€beere,  Grennan ;  Veen  beaten,  Datoh ;  OtatoocLr, 

Italian. 

Thjb  cranberry  is  a  familiar  trailing  shrub  growing  wild  in 
wwnmpj,  sandy  meadows,  and  mossy  bogs,  in  the  northern  por- 
tions of  both  hemispheres,  and  produces  a  round,  red,  acid  fruit. 
Our  native  species,  (O.  macrocarpus,)  so  common  in  the  swamps 
of  New-England,  and  on  the  borders  of  our  inland  lakes,  as  tc 
form  quite  an  article  of  commerce,  is  much  the  largest  and 
fittest  species ;  the  European  cranberry,  (O.  paluHris,)  being 
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mnch  flmaller  in  its  growth,  and  produeing  fruit  lafenDr  In 
•tze  and  quality. 

The  value  of  the  comnnon  cranberry  for  tarts,  presm^ves  and 
other  culinary  uses,  is  well  known,  and  in  portions  of  the  coun- 
try where  it  does  not  naturally  grow;  or  is  not  abundantly  pro- 
duced, it  is  quite  worth  while  to  attempt  its  culture.  Although 
natunilly,  it  grows  nnoitly  in.  mossy,  wet  land,  yet  it  may  be 
easily  cultivAtod  in  beds  of  peat  soil,  made  in  any  rather  moist 
sttuatioQ,  and  if  a  third  of  old  thoroughly  decayed  mamn^  is 
added  to  the  pemt,  the  berries  will  be  much  larger,  and  of  mois 
agreeable  flavour  than  the  wild  ones.  A  square  of  the  siae  of 
twenty  feet,  planted  in  this  way,  will  yield  three  or  four  bushels 
aonually-^uhe  sufficient  for  a  family.  The  plants  are  ea«ly 
procured,  and  are  generally  taken  up  like  squares  of  sod  or 
turf,  and  planted  two  or  ^uree  foet  apart,  whea*  they  quickly 
cover  the  whole  beds. 

In  some  parts  of  New.Bogland,  low  and  coarse  nwpadowv,  ot 
00  value,  have  been  drained  and  turned  to  very  profitable  $bo* 
count,  by  planting  them  with  this  fruit.  The  average  product 
is  from  eighty  to  100  bushels  of  cranberries,  worth  at  least  ooa 
dollar  a  bushel,  and  the  care  they  require  after  the  land  is  oiuse 
prepared  and  planted  is  scarcely  any  at  all,  except  in  gathering* 
ootneof  the  &nsi8  in  Massachusetts,  yield  large  crops,  partly 
from  natural  growth,  and  partly  from  cultivated  planlalions^  Tfaie 
**  New*£f^land  Farmer"  states  that  Mr.  HaifNien,  of  Lincdi^ 
Mass.,  gathered  400  bushels  from  his  &rm  in  1880^  The  eran^ 
berry  grows  wild  in  the  greatest  abundaoce,  oa  the  sand5i&jiow 
necks  near  fiamotable,.  and  an  amiual  cranberry  festival  is 
made  of  the  gathering  of  the  fruit,  which  is  done  by  theimsaa 
of  the  population,  who  turn  out  on  the  day  appcnnted  by  the  au- 
thorities, and  make  a  general  gathering  with  their  cranberry 
rakes,  a  certain  portion  of  the  crop  belonging,  and  being  deli- 
vered,  to  the  town. 

Capt.  Hall,  one  of  the  most  successful  cranberry  cultivators 
of  that  neighbourhood,  thus  turns  his  sandy  bogs  and  rush- 
covered  land  to  productive  beds  of  cranberry.  After  draining 
the  land  well,  and  removing  all  brush,  he  ploughs  the  soil 
where  it  is  possible  to  do  so ;  but  he  usually  finds  it  sufficient 
io  covtr  the  surface  with  a  heavy  top-dressing  of  beach  sand, 
digging  holes  four  feet  apart  into  which  he  plants  sods,  or  square 
bunches,  of  the  cranberry  roots.  These  soon  spread  on  every 
side,  overpowering  the  rushes,  and  forming  a  thick  coating  to 
the  surface.  A  laborer  will  gather  about  thirty  bushels  of  the 
fruit  in  a  day,'  with  a  cranberry  rake. 

Cranlierry  culture  would  be  a  profitable  business  in  this 
neighbourhood,  where  this  fruit  is  scarcC)  and,  of  kte  yearSi 
sells  for  two  or  three  dollars  a  busbel. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE    TIG* 


Keuf  Cariea^  L.    Arb.  Brit    UrHcacem,  of  botanuts. 
Hyif,  of  liie  Fieneh;  FiigmAmm,  Gemui ;  Fuo,  Italuo ;  IBgwara,  Spanuh 

This  celejbrated  fruit  tree,  whose  history  is  as  ancient  as  timl 
of  the  world,  belongs  properly  to  a  warm  climate,  though  it  may 
be  raised  in  the  open  air,  in  the  middle  states,  with  proper  care* 

In  its  native  countries,  Asia  and  Africa,  near  the  sea-coast  it 
forma'  a  low  tree,  twenty  feet  in  height,  with  spreading  branch- 
es,  and  lai^e,  deeply  lobed,  rough  leaves.  It  is  completely 
aataraliased  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  its  cultivation  is  ooe 
of  the  most  important  occupations  of  the  fruit  grower. 

The  fpuit  of  the  Fig-  tiee  is  remarkable  for  making  its  ap« 
pearuice^  growing,  and  ripening,  without  being  preceded  by  any 
apparent  blossom.  The  latter,  however,  is  concealed  in  the 
iiurior  of  a  fleshy  receptacle  which  is  called,  and  finally  be* 
eomes,  the  fruit.  The  flavour  of  the  fig  is  exceedingly  sweet 
and  luscious,  so  much  so  as  not  to  be  agreeable  (o  many  per- 
sons, when  tasted  for  the  first  time ;  but,  like  most  fruits  of  this 
kind,  it  becomes  a  great  favourite  with  all  B^fier  a  short  trial, 
jand  is  really  one  of  the  most  agreeable,  wholeeome^  and  nutri- 
tious  kinds  of  food.:  It  has  always,  indeed,  been  the  favourite 
Ihiit  of  warm  countries,  and  the  ideal  of  earthly  happiness  and 
content,  as  typified  in  the  Bible,  consists  in  sitting  under  one's 
«wir  fig  tree.  . 

Its  cultivation  was  carried  to  great  perfection  a«noog  the  An* 
eient  Romans,  who  had  more  than  twenty  varieties  in  their 
gardens.  But  the  Athenians  seem  to  have  prided  themselves 
most  on  their  figs,  and  even  made  a  law  forbidding  any  to  be 
Bxported  from  Attica.  Smuggling,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  carried  on  in  those  days,  and  a  curious  little  piece  of  ety- 
mological history  is  connected  with  the  fig.  The  informers 
4i9ainst  those  who  broke  this  law  were  called  sukcfhantai^  from 
two  words  in  the  Greek,  meaning  the  **  discoverer^s  of  figs."  And 
as  their,  power  appears  also  to  have  been  used  for  malicious 
purposes,  thence  arose  our  word  sycophanL  The  fig  was  firs 
intfodaced  from  Italy  about  1548,  by  Cardinal  Poole,  and  U> 
.IliiB  country. about  1790,  by  Wm.  Hamilton,  Esq.''' 
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*  Dr.  Pocock,  the  oriental  traveller,  first  brought  the  fig  to  Oxford,  and  planted 
a  tree  in  1648,  in  Oxford  College  Garden,  of  which  tree  the  ft)Howinff  anecdote  ifl 
fiild.  Br.  Kenninott,  the  celebrated  Hebrew  scholar,  and  compiler  ofthe  Polyghitt 
BiUe,  was  paa^ouately  fond  of  tliis  fruit,  and,  weing  a  very  fine  fig  on  this  tree 
that  be  wished  ti>  preserve,  wrote  on  a  label  **  Ut.  Kennicott^s  fi|,''  which  he  tied 
10  the  fruit  An  Oxonian  vi'ag,  who  had  observed  the  transaction,  watched  the 
fruit  daily,  and,  wh«n  ripe,  cathered  it,  and  exchanged  the  label  for  one  tho» 
worded—**  a  fig  (dr  Dr.  KenniGOtt''-»AlcAitesft. 


Profagation.  This  tree  is  very  readily  increased  by  cut 
tings  taken  off  in  the  month  of  March,  and  planted  in  light  soil 
in  a  liot  bed,  when  they  will  make  very  strong  plants  the  same 
season.  Or,  they  may  be  planted  in  a  shady  border  in  the  open 
air,  quite  early  in  April,  with  tolerable  success.  In  either  case 
the  cuttings  should  be  made  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  of  the  last 
year's  shoots,  with  about  half  an  inch  of  the  old,  or  previous 
year's  wood  left  at  the  base  of  each. 

Soil  and  culture.  The  best  soil  for  the  fig  is  one  moJe- 
rately  deep,  and  neither  too  moist  nor  dry,  as,  in  the  former 
case,  the  plant  is  but  too  apt  to  run  to  coarse  wood,  and,  in  the 
latter,  to  drop  its  fruit  before  it  is  fully  ripe.  A  mellow,  calca- 
reous loam,  is  the  best  soil  in  this  climate — and  marl,  or  mild 
lime  in  compost,  the  most  suitable  manure. 

As  in  the  middle  states  this  tree  is  not  hardy  enough  to  be  al. 
lowed  to  grow  as  a  standard,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  cultivator  to 
keep  it  in  a  low  and  shrub-like  form,  near  the  ground,  that  it 
may  be  easily  covered  in  winter.  The  great  difficulty  of  this 
mode  of  training,  with  us,  has  been  that  the  coarse  and  over- 
luxuriant  growth  of  the  branches,  when  kept  down,  is  so  great 
as  to  render  the  tree  unfruitful,  or  to  rob  the  fruii  of  Jis  due 
share  of  nourishment.  Happily  the  system  ot  root-pruning^ 
recently  found  so  beneficial  with  some  other  tree^,  is  m  in^s  eii. 
mate,  most  perfectly  adapted  to  the  fig.  Short  pin  ted  wood, 
and  only  moderate  vigour  of  growth,  are  well  known  accom- 
paniments of  fruitful ness  in  this  tree ;  and  there  is  no  means  by 
which  firm,  well  ripened,  short-jointed  wood  is  so  easily  obtain- 
ed.  as  by  an  annual  pruning  of  the  roots-^-cutting  off  all  that 
project  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  branches.  In  this  way 
the  fig  tree  may  be  kept  in  that  rich  and  somewhat  strong  soil 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  hold  its  fruit,  and  ripen  it  of  the  largest 
size,  without  that  coarseness  of  growth  which  usually  happens 
in  ^ch  soil,  and  but  too  frequently  renders  the  tree  barren. 
The  mode  of  performing  root-pruning  we  have  already  described, , 
but  we  may  add  here  that  the  operation  should  be  performed  on 
the  fig  early  in  November.  When  this  mode  is  adopted  but 
little  pruning  will  be  necessary,  beyond  that  of  keeping  the 
plant  in  a  somewhat  low,  and  regular  shape,  shortening-in  the 
branches  occasionally,  and  taking  out  old  and  decaying  wood. 

In  winter,  the  branches  of  the  fig  must  be  bent  down  to  the 
ground,  and  fastened  with  hooked  pegs,  and  covered  with  three 
or  four  inches  of  soil,  as  in  protecting  the  foreign  grape.  This 
covering  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  spring  is  well  set 
tied.  Below  Philadelphia,  a  covering  of  straw,  or  branches  of 
evergreens,  is  sufficient — and  south  of  Virginia  the  fig  is  easy 
of  culture  as  a  hardy  standard  tree. 

Two  crops  are  usually  produced  in  a  year  by  this  tree  ;  the 
first  which  ripens  here  in  midsummer,  and  is  borne  on  the  pro* 
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vioiis  season^s  aboots ;  and  the  second  which  is  yielded  by  the 
young  shoots  of  this  summer,  and  which  rarely  ripens  weU  in 
the  middle  states.  It  is.  therefore,  a  highly  advantageous  prac- 
tice to  rub  off  all  the  young  figs  of  this  second  crop  after  mid- 
sum  ner,  as  soon  as  they  are  formed.  The  consequence  of  this 
is  to  retain  all  the  organizable  matter  in  the  tree  ;  and  to  funn 
new  embryo  figs  where  these  are  rubbed  off,  which  then  ripen 
ihe  next  season  as  the  first  crop. 

Ripening  the  fruit.  In  an  unfavourable  soil  or  climate,  th  ^ 
ripening  of  the  fig  is  undoubtedly  rendered  more  certain  and 
speedy  by  touching  the  eye  of  the  fruit  with  a  little  oil.  This 
is  very  commonly  practised  in  many  districts  of  France.  "  At 
Argenteuil,"  says  Loudon,  "  the  maturity  of  the  latest  figs  is 
hastened  by  putting  a  singl:^  drop  of  oil  into  the  eye  of  each 
fruit.  This  is  done  by  a  woman  who  has  a  phial  of  oil  sus- 
pended from  her  waist,  and  a  piece  of  Mbllow  rve  straw  in  her 
hand.  This  she  dips  into  the  oil,  and  afterwards  into  the  eye 
of  the  fig." 

We  have  ourselves  frequently  tried  th'^  experiment  of  touch- 
ing the  end  of  the  fig  with  the  finger  dipped  in  oil,  ar.d  have 
always  found  the  fruits  so  treated  to  ripen  much  more  certainly 
and  speedily,  and  swell  to  a  larger  size  than  those  left  un- 
touched. • 

There  are  forty -two  varieties  enumerated  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue.  Few  of  these 
have,  however,  been  introduced  into  this  country,  and  a  yery 
few  sorts  will  comprise  all  that  is  most  desirable  and  excellent 
in  /his  fruit.  The  following  selection  jpcludes  those  most  suit- 
ab^.e  for  our  soil  and  climate.     Fruit  nearly  all  ripen  in  August 


Class  L    Red,  Broumy  or  Purple. 


1.  Brunswick.     Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 


Madonna. 

Hanover. 

Brown  Hambuigh. 

Black  Naples. 

Clementine. 

Bayswater 

Red. 


One  of  the  largest  and  fine  st  purple  figs,  well  adapted  lo 
hardy  culture.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  pyriform  in  shape, 
with  an  oblique  apex.  Bye  considerably  sunk.  Stalk  short, 
and  thick,  of  a  fine  violet  brown  in  the  sun,  dotted  witli  small 
pale  brown  specks,  and,  on  the  shaded  side,  pale  greenish  yel- 
low.    Flesh  reddish  brown,  slightly  pink  near  the  centre,  and 
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imnewhat  traimpafent.  Flavour  rich  and  exoellet  ft.  The  only 
iault  of  this  variety  for  open  air  culture  is,  that  it  is  rather  too 
strong  in  its  growth,  not  being  so  easily  protected  in  winter  aa 
n:ore  dwarfish  sorts. 

2.  Brown  TtmKBY.  §  Thomp. 

Brown  Italian,    fhnydu 
hufgb  Bluoj  t^Lmd, 
Italian. 

Brown  Nai^ea. 
Murrey.    Lind, 
Lee's  Perpetual. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  best  for  this  country,  and 
for  open  air  culture,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  very  hardiest^  and  one 
of  the  most  regular  and  abundant  bearers.  Fruit  large,  oblong, 
or  pyriform.  Skin  dark  brown,  covered  with  a  Uuok  Uua 
bloom.     Flesh  red,  and  of  very  delicious  flavour. 

8.  Black  Ischia.    Thomp.  Lind. 

\  Early  Forcing. 

Blue  Isebia. 

One  of  the  .most  fruitful  sorts,  and  pretty  hardy.  Fruit  of 
medium  sixe,  roundish,  a  little  flattened  at  the  apex.  Skid 
dark  violet,  becoming  almost  black  when  fully  ripe.  Flesh 
deep  red,  and  of  very  sweet,  luscious  flavour. 

4»  BaowM  IsGHiA.  §  Thomp* 

ChMtaat    UjU.MSBL 

A  good  variety,  with,  however,  a  rather  thin  skin,  rendering 
it  liable  .to  crack  or  burst  open  when  fully  ripe.  It  is  hardy, 
of  good  habit,  and  a  very  excellent  bearer. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish-obovate.  Skin  light  or  ohea^ 
nut-brown  ;  pulp  purple,  very  sweet  and  excellent. 

5,  Black  Genoa.    Lind. 

The  fruit  of  this  fig  is  long-obovate,  that  portion  next  the 
stalk  being  very  slender.  Skin  dark  purple,  becoming  nearly 
black,  and  covered  with  a  purple  bloom.  Pulp  bright  red,  fla' 
m>ur  excellent.     Habit  of  the  tree  moderately  strong. 


6.  Malta.  §  Lind. 

Small  Brown. 

A  small,  but  very  rich  fig,  which  will  often  hang  on  the  tree 
antil  It  begins  to  shrivel,  and  becomes  "  a  fine  sweetmeat/' 
Fruit  much  compressed  at  the  apex,  and  very  much  narrowed 
in  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  light  brown.  Pulp  pale  brown,  and 
of  a  sweet,  rich  flavour.  Ripens  later  than  the  foregoing,  about 
the  last  of  August. 

7.  Small  Brown  IscmA.  §  Lind. 

A  very  hardy  sort,  which,  in  tolerably  warm  places  south  of 
Philadelphia,  will  make  a  small  standard  tree  in  the  open  air, 
bearing  pretty  good  crops,  that  ripen  about  the  first  of  Sep. 
tember.  Fruit  small,  pyriform,  with  a  very  short  footstalk. 
Skin  light  brown.  Pulp  pale  purple,  of  high  flavour.  Leaves 
more  entire  than  those  of  the  common  fig. 

8.  YioLBTTB.     Lind.  Duh. 

A  very  good  sort  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  where  it 
produces  two  crops  annually.  Fruit  small,  round ish-obovatei 
flattened  at  the  apex.  Skin  dark  violet.  Pul'p  nearly  white,  or 
a  little  tinged  with  red  on  the  inside,  and  of  pleasant  flavour. 

0.  ViOLETTE  DE   BoBDEAUX.      Thomp. 

A  fig  which  is  much  cultivated  in  France,  being  quite  pro- 
iduettve;  though  of  inferior  flavour  to  many  of  the  foregoing 
iorta.  Fruit  large,  pyriform,  about  three  inches  long,  and  two 
in  diameter^  Skin  deep  violet  when  fully  ripe,  but  at  flrst  of  a 
^n»W];iati  r^d.     Pulp  reddish  purple,  sweet  and  good. 


Clou  IL    Fndtj  WhiUy  Greeny  or  Yellow, 


10.  Angeliqitb.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  Duh. 


Concmiretie  Bteoche 
Melilte. 


This  little  fig  is  a  very  abundant  bearer,  and  a  pretty  haidy 
tort.     Fruit  small,  obovate.    Skin  pale  greenish  yellow,  dottod 
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with  lighter  coloured  specks.     Pulp  white,  but  only  tolentUy 
sweet.     It  will  usually  bear  two  crops. 

11.  Large  White  Genoa.     Thomp.  Lind.  Fors. 

Fruit  larfife,  roundish-obovate.  Skin  thin,  pale  yellow.  Pulp 
red,  and  well  flavoured. 

12.  Marseilles.     Thomp.  Lind. 

White  Marwilies. 
White  Naples. 
Poet  irk. 

Vi^nV*  Seedling. 
White  Standard. 
Figue  Blanche.    Duh, 

A  very  favourite  sort  for  forcing  and  raising  under  glass,  but 
which  does  not  succeed  so  well  as  the  Brown  Turkey,  and  the 
Ischias,  for  open  culture.  Fruit  small,  roundish-obovate^ 
slightly  rihbed.  Skin  nearly  white,  with  a  little  yellowish 
Careen  remaining.     Flesh  white,  rather  dry,  but  sweet  and  rich. 

13.  Nerii.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

A  fruit  rather  smaller  and  longer  than  the  Marseilles,  and 
which,  from  a  mingling  of  slight  acid,  is  one  of  the  most  exqui- 
site in  its  flavour.  Fruit  small,  round ish-ohovate.  Skin  pale 
greenish  yellow.  Pulp  red.  Flavour  at  once  delicate  and 
rich.  This  is  a  very  favourite  variety,  according  to  Loudon, 
"  the  richest  fig  known  in  Britain." 

14.  Preottssata.  §  Thomp. 

A  sort  lately  introduced  from  the  Ionian  Isles  into  En^and. 
It  is  tolerably  hardy,  quite  productive,  and  succeeds  admirably 
under  glass.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  a  good  deal  flat- 
tened. Skin  purplish  brown  in  the  shade,  dark  brown  in  the 
sun.  Pulp  deep  red,  with  a  luscious,  high  flavour.  Seeds  un* 
usually  small.     Ripens  gradually,  in  succession. 

15.  White  Iscbia.    Thomp. 

Green  iBchia.    XouL  Pom, 

A  Tery  small  fig,  but  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  light  coloured 
ones.    Fruit  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  roundish-obovate.    Skin 
pale  yellowish  green,  very  thin,  and,  when  fully  ripe,  the  darkef 
coloured  pulp  appears  through  it.     Pulp  purplish,  and  high  fla 
voured.     A  moderate  grower,  and  good  bearer. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE    OOOSEBEaET. 

K8k$  Gromulariaf  Arb.  Brit.    Grosndaoea,  of  isotanistii. 
Urattetllery  of  the  French ;  Stachdbeerstraucliy  Gennan  ;  Vva  Spmo,  ItalieB  ; 

Qrossdla,  Spanish. 

The  gooseberry  of  our  gardens  is  a  native  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  our  native  species  never  having  been  improved  by  gar. 
den  culture.  This  low  prickly  shrub,  which,  in  its  wild  stat^ 
bears  small  round  or  oval  fruit,  a'jout  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  weighing  one  fourth  of  an  ounce,  has  been  .-o  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  system  of  successive  reproduction  from  the  seed, 
and  high  culture  by  British  gardeners,  that  it  now  bears  fruit 
nearly,  or  quite  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighing  an  ounce 
and  a  half.  Lancashire,  in  England,  is  the  meridian  of  the 
gooseberry,  and  to  the  Lancashire  weavers,  who  seem  to  have 
taken  it  as  a  hobby,  we  are  indebted  for  nearly  all  the  surpri- 
singly large  sorts  of  modern  date.  Their  annual  shows  exhibit 
this  fruit  in  its  greatest  perfection,  and  a  Gooseberry  Book  is 
published  at  Manchester  every  year  giving  a  list  of  all  the  prize 
sorts,  etc.  Indeed  the  climate  of  England  seems,  from  its  moist- 
Hess  and  coolness,  more  perfectly  fitted  than  any  other  to  the 
growth  of  this  fruit.  On  the  continent  it  is  considered  of  little 
account,  and  with  us,  south  of  Philadelphia,  it  succeeds  but  in- 
di6ierently.  In  the  northern,  and  especially  in  the  eastern 
states,  however,  the  gooseberry,  on  strong  soils,  where  the  best 
sorts  are  chosen,  thrives  admirably,  and  produces  very  fine 
crops. 

Uses.  This  fruit  is  in  the  first  place  a  very  important  one 
in  its  green  state,  being  in  high  estimation  for  pies,  tarts,  and 
puddings,  coming  into  use  earlier  than  any  other.  The  carli. 
est  use  made  of  it  appears  to  have  been  as  a  sauce  with 
green  goose,  whence  the.  name,  goose-berry.  In  its  ripe  state, 
it  is  a  very  agreeable  table  fruit,  and  in  this  country,  following 
the  season  of  cherries,  it  is  always  most  acceptable.  Unripe 
gooseberries  are  bottled  in  water  for  winter  use,  (placing  the 
bottles  nearly  filled,  a  few  moments  in  boiling  water,  afler- 
wards  corking  and  sealing  them,  and  burying  them  in  a  cool 
cellar,  with  the  necks  downvvard.)  As  a  luxury  for  the  poor, 
Mr.  Lo'jdon  considers  this  the  most  valuable  of  all  fruits  "  since 
it  can  bo  grown  in  less  space,  in  more  unfavourable  circum- 
Atances,  and  brought  sooner  into  bearing  than  any  other."  Iq 
Ue  United  States  tlie  gooseberry,  in  bumble  gardens,  is  ffe« 
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qoently  teen  in  a  Tery  wietehed  state— the  ftsrx  fvoor  end  smal^ 
and  covered  with  mildew.  This  a'isee  pait'«y  fiom  ignorance 
of  a  proper  mode  of  cultivation,  but  chiefly  from  the  soits  grown 
being  very  inferior  ones,  always  mueh  liable  to  this  disease. 

PuoPAGATiON.  Gooseberry  plants  should  only  be  raised  from 
cuttings.  New  varieties  are  of  course  raised  from  seed,  but  no 
one  here  will  attempt  to  do  what,  under  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  Lancashire  growers  can  do  so  much  better,  fa 
preparing  cuttings  select  the  strongest  and  stmightest  yomnf 
shoots  of  the  current  year,  at  the  end  of  October  (or  very  early 
in  the  ensuing  spring  ;)  cut  out  all  the  buds  that  you  intend  ti> 
go  below  the  ground  (to  prevent  future  suckers,)  and  plant  the 
cuttings  in  a  deep  rich  soil,  on  the  north  side  of  a  fence,  or  in 
*  some  shaded  border.  The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  six  inch, 
es  deep,  and  from  three  to  six  or  eight  inches  should  remain 
9hove  ground.  The  soil  should  be  pressed  very  firmly  about 
the  cuttings,  and,  in  the  case  of  autumn  planting,  it  should  be 
examined  in  the  spring,  to  render  it  firm  again  should  the  cut- 
ting have  been  raised  by  severe  frost.  After  they  have  becotne 
well  rooted — ^generally  in  a  year's  time — ^they  may  be  trans- 
planted  to  the  borders,  where  they  are  finally  to  remain. 

Cultivation.  The  gooseberry  in  our  climate  is  very  impa- 
tient  of  drought,  and  we  have  uniformly  found  that  the  best  soil 
for  it  is  a  deep  strong  loam,  or  at  least  whatever  may  be  the 
soil,  and  it  will  grow  in  a  great  variety,  it  should  always  be 
deqif — if  not  naturally  so,  it  should  be  made  deep  by  trenching 
and  manuring.  It  is  the  most  common  error  to  plant  this  fruit 
shrub  under  the  branches  of  other  trees  for  the  sake  of  their 
•hade — as  it  always  renders  the  fruit  inferior  in  size  and  fla- 
vour,  and  more  likely  to  become  mouldy.  On  the  contrary,  we 
would  always  advise  planting  in  an  open  border,  as  if  the 
■oil  is  sufficiently  deep,  the  plants  will  not  suffer  from  dryness, 
and  should  it  unfortunately  be  of  a  dry  nature,  it  may  be  ren- 
dered less  injurious  by  covering  the  ground  under  the  plants 
with  straw  or  litter.  In  any  case  a  rich  soil  is  necessary,  and 
as  the  gooseberry  is  fond  of  manure  a  pretty  heavy  top-dressing 
should  be  dug  in  every  year,  around  bearing  plants.  For  a 
later  crop  a  few  bushes  may  be  set  on  the  north  side  of  a  fence 
or  wall. 

For  the  gooseberry,  regular  and  pretty  liberal  pruning  is  ab- 
■olutely  necessary.  Of  course  no  suckers  should  be  allowed 
■  >x>  grow.  In  November  the  winter  pruning  should  be  perform- 
ed.  Tlie  leaves  now  being  off  it  is  easy  to  see  what  proportion 
of  the  new  as  well  as  old  wood  may  be  taken  away ;  and  we  will 
here  remark  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain  fine  gooseber- 
ries here,  or  any  where,  without  a  very  thorough  thinning  out 
of  the  branches.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
half  of  the  hedd«  including  old  and  young  branches  (moit 
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b^I^bMBj  the  former,  as  the  best  fruit  is  borne  on  the  young 
wood,)  sliould  DOW  be  taken  out,  leavings  a  proper  distribution  of 
shoots  throughout  the  bush,  the  head  being  sufficiently  thinned 
to  admit  freely  the  light  and  air.  An  additional  pruning  is, 
in  England,  performed  in  June,  which  consists  in  stopping 
tile  growth  of  long  shoots  by  pinching  out  the  extremities,  and 
tlHOniog  out  superfluous -branches ;  but  if  the  annual  pruning 
is  properly  performed,  this  will  not  be  found  neOessary,  except 
Uiobtftin  fruit  of  extraordinary  size. 

The  crop  should  always  be  well  thinned  when  the  berries  are 
aJbottt  a  quarter  grown.  The  gooseberry  is  scarcely  subject  to 
any  disease  or  insect  iu  this  country.  The  mildew,  which  at* 
tacks  the  half  grown  fruit,  is  the  great  pest  of  those  who  are  un. 
acquainted  with  itfculturer  In  order  to  prevent  this,  it  is  only 
necessary — 1st,  to  root  up  and  destroy  all  inferior  kinds  subject 
to  tmidevr.  j  2d,  to  procure  from  any  of  the  nurseries  some  of  the 
best  and  hardiest  Lancashire  varieties  ;  Sd,  to  keep  them  well 
matrared,  and  vjery  thoroughly  pruned  every  year. 

We  do  not  think  this  fruit  shrub  can  be  said  to  bear  well  for 
more  than  a  half  dozen  years  successively.  After  that  the 
fruit  becomes  inforior  and  requires  more  care  in  cultivation.  A 
suiHMisston  of  young  plants  should,  therefore,  be  kept  up  by 
striking  some  cuttings  every  season. 

VABiaTiBS.  The  number  of  these  is  almost  endless,  new 
ones  being  produced  by  the  prize  growers  every  yea  \  The 
last  edition  of  the  London  Horticultural  society's  iCatalogue 
enumerates  149  sorts  considered  worthy  of  notice,  and  Lindlry's 
Guide  to  the  Orchard,  gives  a  list  of  more  than  seven  hundred 
prize  sorts.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  many  of  these 
very  closely  resemble  each  other,  and  that  a  small  number 
of  them  will  comprise  all  the  most  valuable. 

The  sorts  bearing  fruit  of  medium  size  are  generally  more 
highly  flavoured  than  the  very  large  ones.  We  haVe  selected 
a  suflicient  number  of  the  most  valuable  for  all  practical  pur« 
poses. 

/.  Red  Go99eheirries. 

I.  BoAaDMAJf's  BRrrisB  Crown.  Fruit  very  large,  round- 
isby  hairy,  handsome  and  good.     Branches  spreading. 

j^.  CnANrAOirB.  -  A  flne  old  variety,  of  very  rich  flavour. 
Frttit-small,  roundish>oblong,  surface  hairy,  pulp  clear ;  branch- 
es of  very  upright  growth. 

B.  CAPPra's  Top  Sawteb.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  pale  red, 
hairy  ;  rather  late,  flavour  very  good.     Branches  drooping 

4.  Farrow's  Roabuto  Lion.  An  immense  berry,  and  hangs 
fat*.     Fruit   oblong,    smooth ;   flavour  excellent ;   branohes 

vIDQBIIDCE.* 
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5.  Habtsroiin's  Lancashire  Lad.    Fruit  large^  voondisk 
dark  red,  hairy  ;  flavour  very  good  ;  branches  erect. 

6.  Keen's  Seedling.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblongs  hatr}\ 
flavour  fini  rate  ;  branches  drooping.     Early  and  produdive. 

7.  Leigh's  Rifleman.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  hairy ;  fla^ 
four  first  rate  ;  branches  erect. 

8.  Mellino's  Crown  Bob.  Fruit  large,  oblong,  hairy ;  fla- 
vour first  rate  ;  branches  spreading. 

9.  Miss  Bold.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  sixr&oa 
downy  ;  flavour  excellent ;  branches  spreading. 

10.  Red  Warrington.  Fruit  large,  roundish-oblong,  haify ; 
flavour  first  rate ;  branches  drooping. 

IL  Yellow  Crooseberrits.  * 

11.  Bubrdsill's  DircrwzNG.  Fruit  large  and  late,  obovate* 
smooth  ;  flavour  good  ;  branches  erect. 

12.  Cappbb's  BaNKER  Hill.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  smooth ; 
flavour  good  ;  branches  spreading. 

13.  Earlt  Scjlphur.  Fruit  middle  size,  and  very  early, 
roundish,  hairy ;  flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  erect. 

14.  Gk^RTON's  Viper.  Fruit  large,  obovate,  smooth;  fla- 
vour  good  ;  branches  drooping. 

^  15.  Hill's  Golden  Gourd.     Fruit  lai^e,  oblong,  hairy;  fla- 
vour good  ;  branches  drooping. 

16.  Part's  Golden  Fleece.  Fruit  large,  oval,  hairy ;  fla* 
vour  first  rate  ;  branches  spreading. 

17.  Prophet's  Rockwood.  Fruit  large  and  early,  roundislii 
hairy  ;  flavour  good  ;  branches  erect. 

18.  Yellow  Champagne.  Fruit  small,  roundish,  hairy ;  fla* 
vour  first  rate  ;  branches  erect. 

19.  Yellow  Ball.  Fruit  of  middle  size,  roundish,  smooth  ; 
flavour  first  rate  ;  bnmches  erect. 

Ill,  Green  Gooseberries, 

20.  Colliers'  Jollt  Angler.  Fruit  large  and  late,  oblong, 
downy  ;  flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  erect. 

21.  Berry's  Greenwood.  Fruit  large,  oblong,  smooth ;  fla. 
four  good  ;  branches  drooping. 

22.  Earlt  Green  Hairt,  (or  Green  Gnseoigne,)  Fruit 
small  and  early,  round,  hairy ;  flavour  excelient ;  branches 
s^preading. 

23.  Edward's  Jolly  Tab.  Fruit  large,  obovate,  smooth; 
flavour  first  rate  :  branches  drooping. 

24.  Glenton  Green.  Fruit  of  middle  size,  obloDg>  hairy; 
flavour  excellent ;  branches  drooping. 
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35.  GrtiKEN  Wal^itt.  Fruit  middle  sized,  obovate,  smooth ; 
flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  spreading. 

26.  HsPBURN  Grebn  Prolific.  Fruit  of  middle  size,  xouad- 
bby  hairy  ;  flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  erect. 

27.  M assby's  Heart  of  Oak.  Fruit  large,  oblong,  smooth ; 
flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  drooping. 

28.  Parkinson's  Laurel.  Fruit  large,  obovate,  downy ;  fla« 
vour  first  rate  ;  branches  erect. 

29.  PiTMASTON  Green  Gage.  Fruit  small,  and  hangs  long, 
obovate,  smooth ;  flavour  rich  and  excellent ;  branches  erect. 

80.  Wainman's  Green  Ocean.  Fruit  very  large,  oblong, 
vnooth  ;  flavour  tolerably  good  ;  branches  drooping. 

IV.  WkiU  Crooseberries. 

81.  Clbworth's  White  Lion.  Fruit  large  and  hangs  late, 
obovate,  downy,  flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  drooping. 

82.  Crokpton  Shbba  Queen.  Fruit  large,  obovate,  downy, 
flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  erect. 

83.  Cook's  White  Eaglb.  Fruit  large,  obovate,  smooth; 
flavour  first  rate ;  branches  erect. 

84.  Capper's  Bonnt  Lass.  Fruit  large,  oblong,  hairy ;  fla- 
vour good  ;  branches  spreading. 

85.  Haplbt's  Ladt  of  thb  Manor.  Fruit  large,  roundish- 
oblong,  hairy  ;  flavour  good  ;  branches  erect. 

36.  Saunder's  Cheshire  Lass.  Fruit  large  and  very  early, 
oUong,  downy  ;  flavour  excellent ;  branches  erect. 

87.  Woodward's  Whitbsmith.  Fruit  large,  roundish-ob- 
long,  downy  ;  flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  erect. 

38.  Wellington's  Glory.  Fruit  large,  rather  oval ;  very 
^dowy  ;  skin  quite  thin  ;  flavour  excellent ;  branches  erect. 

89.  White  Honet.  Fruit  of  middle  size,  roondish-obloDg, 
smoolh  ;  flavour  excellent ;  branches  erect. 

40.  Taylor's  Bright  Venus.  Fruit  of  middle  size,  hangs 
a  long  time,  obovate,  hairy  ;  flavour  first  rate ;  branches  erect* 


SehcHon  of  torts  for  a  very  small  garden.  Red  ;  Red  War- 
rington, Keen's  Seedling,  Crown  Bob.  Yellow  ;  Early  SuU 
phur,  Yellow  Ball.  White  ;  Woodward's  Whitesmith,  £arly 
WIttte,  Taylor's  Bright  Venus,  White  Honey.  Grbbn  ;  Pil. 
Green  Gage,  Green  Walnut,  Parkinaon'a  Laiml. 
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Vku  vmiferaf  L.    VUacem,  of  botanists. 
ytgM,idlh%FnitictiiW€uannUtai,Qtiumn;  Vigna,  ItaUan;  Vid^oi  ytiig,fipin«k 

Thb  history  of  the  grape  is  almost  as  old  as  that  of  man. 
Growing  in  itS  highest  perfection  in  Syria  and  Persia,  its  lus- 
cious fruit  and  the  unrivalled  beverage  which  its  fermented  juice 
aflbrds.  recommended  it  to  the  especial  care  of  the  patriarchttl 
tillers  of  the  soil,  and  vineyards  were  extensively  planted,  long 
before  orchards  or  collections  of  other  fruit  trees  were  at  all 
common. 

The  grapes  of  the  old  world  are  all  varieties  of  the  wine 
grape,  (vUis  viniferaf)  which,  though  so  long  and  so  universally 
cultivated  and  naturalized  in  all  the  middle  and  southern  \)ot 
tions  of  Europe,  is  not  a  native  of  that  continent,  bat  came  ori 
ginally  from  Persia.     From  the  latter  country,  as  civilization  ad 
vanced  westward,  this  plant  accompanied  it — first  to  Egypt,  thei 
to  Greece  and  Sicily,  aad  gradually  to  Italy,  Spain,  Franc<» 
and  Britain,  to  which  latter  country  the  Romans  carried  it  about 
two  hundred  years  after  Christ.     To  America  the  seeds  and 
plants  of  the  European  varieties  were  brought  by  numerous 
emigrants  and  colonists  within  the  first  fifty  years  afler  its  set- 
tlen^nt. 

The  wild  grapes  of  our  own  country  are  quite  distinct  spe^ea 
from  the  wine  grape  of  Europe— are  usually  stronger  in  their 
growth,  with  larger  and  more  entire  foliage,  and,  in  their  native 
state,  with  a  peculiar  foxy  odour  or  flavour,  and  more  or  less 
hardness  of  pulp.  These  traits,  however,  disappear  in  process 
of  cultivation,  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  we  shall  soon 
obtain,  from  the  wild  type,  new  varieties  of  high  quality,  and 
of  superiour  hardiness  and  productiveness  in  this  climate. 

The  grape  vine  is  in  all  cases  a  trailing  or  climbing  deciduous 
ahrub,  living  to  a  great  age,*  and,  in  its  motive  forests,  clamber* 
ing  over  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees.  In  the  deep  rich  alluvial 
soils  of  western  America,  it  is  often  seen  attaining  a  truly  pro* 
digious  size,  and  several  have  been  measured  on  the  bank&of 
the  Ohio,  the  stems  of  which,  were  three  feet  in  circumierenoei 
and  the  branches  two  hundred  feet  long,  en  wreathing  and  fea. 

*  PUnvgivwansoooiiiUof  avinesishiiiidredyeaniold,  i|iidtbBnan«ndtt 
be  vioM  in  Buigundy  noif  Iban  foai  hundred  yean  old^ 
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tooning  the  tops  of  huge  poplars  and  sycamores.  In  a  cultivated 
state,  however,  it  is  found  that  fine  flavour,  anil  uniform  pro- 
ductiveness, require  the  plants  to  be  kept  pruned  within  a  smaW 
compass. 

Uses.  The  grape  in  its  finest  varieties,  as  the  Hamburgh 
and  the  Muscat,  is  in  flavour  hardly  surpassed  by  any  other 
fruit  in  delicacy  and  richness,  and  few  or  none  are  more  beau- 
tiful in  the  dessert.  Dried,  it  forms  the  raisin  of  commerce. 
the  most  excellent  of  all  dried  fruits,  every  where  esteemed, 
And  wine,  the  fermented  juice,  has  always  been  the  first  of  all 
exlnlarating  liquors.  Some  idea  of  the  past  consumption  of  this 
product  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  more  than  500,000,000 
imperial  gallons  have  been  made  in  France,  in  a  single  year  ; 
and  as  a  data  to  judge  of  its  value,  we  may  add,  thalt,  while  a 
great  proportion  of  the  vin  ordinaire,  or  common  wine,  is  sold  at 
10  or  12  cents  a  bottle-;  on  the  other  hand,  particular  old  and 
rare  vintages  of  Madeiras  or  'Sherries  will  not  unfrequently 
command  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  a  gallon. 

Soil.  The  universal  experience  in  all  countries  has  establish- 
ed the  fact  that  a  dry  and  warm  soil  is  the  very  best  for  the 
vine.  Where  vineyards  are  cultivated,  a  limestone  soil,  or  one 
composed  of  decaying  calcareous  rocks,  is  by  far  the  best ;  bul 
where,  as  in  most  gardens,  the  vine  is  raised  solely  for  its  fruit, 
♦he  soil  should  be  highly  enriched.  The  foreign  grape  will 
scarcely  thrive  well  here  on  a  heavy  soil,  though  our  native  va- 
rieties grow  and  bear  well  on  any  strong  land,  but  the  essence 
of  all  that  can  be  said  in  grape  culture  respecting  soil  is  that 
it  be  dry  and  light,  deep  and  rich.  Frequent  top-dressings  of 
well  rotted  manure  should  be  applied  to  vines  in  open  borders, 
and  this  should  every  third  or  fourth  year  be  alternated  with 
a  dressing  of  slacked  lime. 

Propagation.  The  grape  vine  makes  roots  very  freely,  and 
Is,  therefore,  easy  of  propagation.  Branches  of  the  previous 
or  current  year's  wood  bent  down  any  time  before  midsummer, 
and  covered  with  earth,  as  layers,  root  very  freely,  and  make 
bearing  plants  in  a  coupl?  of  years,  or  very  frequently  indeed 
bear  the  next  season. 

But  the  finer  varieties  of  the  vine  are  almost  universally  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  as  that  is  a  very  simple  mode,  and  an 
abundance  of  the  cuttings  being  aflbrded  by  the  annual  trim* 
ming  of  the  vines. 

When  cuttings  are  to  be  planted  in  the  open  border,  a  some- 
what moist  and  shaded  place  should  be  chosen  for  this  purpose. 
The  cuttings  should  then  be  made  of  the  young  wood  of  the 
previous  years'  growth,  cut  into  lengths  about  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  having  three  buds— one  near  the  top,  one  at 
tha.bottoo),  and  the  third  in  the  middle.  Before  planting  the 
mitting  pare  off  its  lower  end  smoothly,  close  below  the  bud% 
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md,  finally,  plant  it  in  mellow  soU,  in  a  slit  made  by  the  apadoi 

pressing  the  earth  firmly  about  it  with  the  foot.* 

The  rarer  kinds  of  foreign  grapes  are  usually  grown  by  cut- 
tings of  shorter  length,  consisting  only  of  two  buds ;  and  tha 
most  successful  mode  is  to  plant  each  cutting  in  a  small  pot, 
and  plunge  the  pots  in  a  slight  hotbed,  or  place  the  cuttings  at 
once  in  the  mould  of  the  bed  itself.  In  either  case  they  will 
n^dke  strong  plants  in  the  same  season. 

But  the  most  approved  way  of  raising  vine  plants  in  pots  is 
ihttt  of  propagation  by  effes,  which  we  have  fully  explained  in 
the  first  part  of  this  work.  This,  as  it  retains  the  least  portion 
of  the  old  wood,  is  manifestly  the  nearest  approach  to  raising  a 
plant  from  the  seed,  that  most  perfect  of  all  modes  with  respect 
to  the  constitution  of  a  plant.  In  the  case  of  new  or  rare  sorts 
it  offers  to  us  the  means  of  multiplying  them  with  the  greatest 
possible  rapidity.  As  the  grape  usually  receives  its  annual 
pruning  in  autumn  or  winter,  the  cuttings  may  be  reduced  to 
nearly  their  proper  length,  and  kept  in  earth,  in  the  cellar,  until 
tbe  ensuing  spring.  The  hardier  sorts  may  be  buried  in  the 
open"  ground. 

The  foreign  and  the  native  grapes  are  very  different  in  their 
habits,  in  this  climate,  and,  therefore,  must  be  treated  differently. 
The  native  sorts,  as  the  Isabella  and  Catawba,  are  cultivated 
with  scarcely  any  further  care  than  training  up  the  branches 
to  poles  or  a  trellis,  and  are,  on. this  account,  highly  valuable 
to  the  farmer,  while  the  European  varieties  are  of  little  value 
in  this  climate  except  with  especial  care,  and  are,  therefore, 
confined  to  the  garden. 

1 .  Culture  of  the  Foreign  Grape. 

The  climate  of  the  temperate  portion  of  this  country,  so  fe- 
vourable  to  all  other  fruits,  is  unfortunately  not  so  for  the  foreign 
grape.  This  results,  perhaps,  from  its  variability^  the  great  ob- 
stacle being  the  mildew^  which,  seizing  upon  the  young  fruit, 
prevents  its  further  growth,  caus^-:  ii  to  crack,  and  renders  it 
worthless.  Unwilling  to  believe  that  this  was  not  the  fault  of 
bad  culture,  many  intelligent  cultivators,  and  among  them  men 
of  capital,  and  much  practical  skill,  have  attempted  vineyard 
culture,  with  il^e  foreign  sorts,  in  various  sections  of  the  country, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  have  uniformly 
failed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  finest  grapes  are  produced 
under  glass,  in  great  quantities,  in  our  first  rate  gardens,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston  ;f  in  the  small  yards  or 


*  In  sandy  or  dry  soils  the  cuttings  may  be  left  longer. 

t  The  vineries  at  the  .^eats  of  J.  P.  Coshing  and  Col.  Peduns,  near  BoBton,  fio 
luce  axuiuaUy  many  tons  of  these  grapes,  grown  in  Uxe  highest  peifectiQii. 
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gftTdtns  of  our  cities,  owing  to  the  more  uniform  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere, the  foreign  grape  thrives  pretty  well ;  and,  finally,  in 
all  gardens  of  the  middle  states,  the  hardier  kinds  may,  under 
certain  modes  of  culture,  be  made  to  bear  good  fruit. 

Without  entering  into  any  inquiries  respecting  the  particulai 
#ay  in  which  the  mildew  (which  is  undoubtedly  a  parasitical 
plant,)  is  caused,  we  will  endeavour  to  state  concisely  some 
practical  truths,  to  which  our  own  observation  and  experience 
have  led  us,  respecting  the  hardy  culture  of  the  foreign  grape. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known,  to  gardeners  here,  that 
young  and  thrifty  vines  generally  bear  one  or  two  fair  crops  of 
fruit ;  second,  that  as  the  vine  becomes  older  if  it  is  pruned  in 
the  common  mode,  (that  is  to  say  the  spurring-in  mode  of  short- 
ening the  side  branches,  and  getting  fresh  bearing  shoots  from' 
main  branches  every  year,)  it  soon  bears  only  mildewed  and 
imperfect  fruit ;  and,  finally,  that  the  older  and  larger  the  vine. 
the  less  likely  is  it  to  produce  a.  good  crop. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that,  as  the  vine 
like  all  other  trees  is  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  ais3aso  or 
unfavourable  climate  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  kept  in  a  young 
and  highly  vigorous  state,  it  follows  if  we  allow  a  plant  to  retain 
only  young  and  vigorous  wood,  it  must  necessarily  preserve 
much  of  the  necessary  vigour  of  constitution.  And  this  is  only 
to  be  done,  so  far  as  regards  training,  by  what  is  called  the  re- 
newal system. 

The  renewal  system  of  training  consists 
in  annually  providing  a  fresh  supply  of 
young  branches  from  which  the  bearing 
shoots  are  produced,  cutting  out  all  the 
brandies  that  have  borne  the  previous 
year.  Fig.  {fi  represents  a  bearing  vine 
treated  in  tnis  manner,  as  it  would  appear 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  after  having  been 

pruned.     In  this  figure,  a,  represents  the     _^  

two  branches  of  last  year's  growth  trained  Ylgi^lTlRenewal  Tram- 
up  for  bearing  the  present  year ;  ft,  the  *"^- 
places  occupied  by  the  last  year's  wood,  which,  having  borne, 
has  been  cut  down  to  within  an  inch  of  the  main  arm,  c.  The 
present  year,  therefore,  the  two  branches  a,. will  throw  out  side 
shoots,  and  bear  a  good  crop,  while  the  young  branches  will  be 
trained  up  m  the  places  of  b,  to  bear  the  next  year  when  a,  are 
in  like  manner  cut  down. 

This  renewal  training  will  usually  produce  fair  fruit,  chiefly 
as  it  appears  to  us,  because  the  ascent  and  circulation  ol  t  ♦!  sap 
being  mainly  carried  on  through  young  wood,  is  vigorous,  and 
the  plant  is  healthful  and  able  to  resist  the  mildew,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  circulation  of  the  sap  is  more  feeble  and  tardy. 

19* 
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through  the  more  compact  and  rigid  sap  vessels  of  a  vine  faU  o\ 
old  wood.* 

The  above  mode  of  training  is  very  easily  understood^  but 
we  may  add  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  novice  ;  1st,  that  vines, 
in  order  that  they  may  bear  regularly  and  well,  should  always 
be  kept  within  small  bounds  ;  2d,  that  they  should  always  be 
trained  to  a  wall,  building,  or  upright  trellis  /f  and,  dd,  that  tke 
leaves  should  never  be  pulled  off  to  promote  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit.  The  ends  of  the  bearing  shoots  may  be  stopped^  (pinched 
off,)  when  the  fruit  is  nearly  half  grown,  and  this  is  usually  all 
the  summer  pruning,  that  under  our  bright  sun  the  grape  vine 
properly  treated  requires. 

Following  out  this  hint,  that  here,  the  vine  only  bears  well 
when  it  is  young,  or  composed  mainly  of  young  wood,  an  intel- 
ligent cultivator  near  us  secures  every  year  abundant  crops  of 
the  Chasselas,  by  a  system  of  renewal  by  layers.  Every  year, 
from  his  bearing  vines,  he  lays  down  two  or  noore  long  and  clean 
shoots  of  the  previous  year's  growth.  These  root  freely,  are 
allowed  to  make  another  season's  growth,  and  then  are  made  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  plants  which  are  taken  out ;  and  by 
this  continual  system  of  providing  young  plants  by  layers,  he  al- 
ways succeeds  in  obtaining  from  the  same  piece  of  ground  fair 
and  excellent  grapes. 

Culture  under  glass  without  artificial  heat.  The  great 
superiority  of  this  fruit  when  raised  under  glass,  renders  a  vine- 
ry  an  indispensable  feature  in  every  extensive  garden.  Even 
without  fire-heat  grapes  may,  under  our  bright  sun,  be  grown 
admirably ;  the  sudden  changes  of  the  weather  being  guarded 
against,  and  the  warmth  and  uniformity  of  the  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding the  vines  being  secured.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Boston,  cheap  structures  of  this  kind  are  now  yery  common,  and 
on  the  North  River,  even  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  other 
sorts  which  are  usually  thought  to  require  fire-heat,  ripen  regu- 
larly and  well,  with  moderate  attention. 

A  vinery  of  this  kind  may  be  erected  so  as  to  cost  very  little, 
nearly  afler  the  following  manner.  Its  length  may  be  thirty 
feet ;  its  width  sixteen  feet ;  height  at  the  front,  two  feet ;  at  the 
back  twelve  feet.  This  part  of  the  structure  may  all  be  built 
of  wood,  taking,  for  the  frame,  cedar  or  locust  posts,  setting 
them  three  and  a  half  feet  in  the  ground,  the  portion  rising 
above  the  ground  being  squared  to  four  or  five  inches.  On 
these  posts,  (which  are  placed  six  feet  apart,)  nail,  on  both 
sides,  matched  and  grooved  planks,  one  and  a  quarter  inchef 
thick.     The  space  between  these  planks  not  occupied  i»v  th« 

*  See  IToart  on  ike  Orape  Vine 

i  And  never  on  an  arbour,  except  fat  the  poipoMi  of  ■btide. 
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wwt,  fill  in  with  dry  tan,  which  should  be  well  rammed  down 
The  rafters  should  be  fixed,  and  from  three  to  four  feet  apart. 
The  sashes  forming  the  roof,  (which  are  all  the  glass  that  will 
be  necessary,)  must  be  in  two  lengths,  lapping  in  the  middle, 
and  arranged  with  a  double  groove  in  the  rafters,  so  that  the 
top  and  bottom  ones  may  run  free  of  each  other.  The  building 
vill,  of  course,  front  the  south,  and  the  door  may  be  at  either 
end. 

The  border  for  the  grapes  should  be  made  partly  on  the  in- 
side and  partly  on  the  outside  of  the  front  wall,  so  that  the  roots 
<yf  the  vines  may  extend  through  to  the  open  border.  A  trellis 
of  wire  should  be  fixed  to  the  rafters,  about  sixteen  inches  from 
the  glass,  on  which  the  vines  are  to  be  trained.  Early  in  the 
spring,  the  vines,  which  should  be  two  year  old  roots,  may  be 
planted  in  the  inside  border,  about  a  foot  from  the  front  wall — 
one  vine  below  each  rafter. 

Soil.  The  border  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  and  pulver- 
ized before  planting  the  grapes.  Two  thirds  of  mellow  sandy 
loam  mixed  with  one  third  of  a  compost  formed  of  well  ferment- 
ed manure,  bits  of  broken  charcoal,  and  a  little  lime  rubbish, 
forms  an  excellent  soil  for  the  grape  in  this  climate.  If  the 
soil  of  the  garden  is  old,  or  is  not  of  a  proper  quality  for  the 
basis  of  the  border,  it  is  best  to  prepare  some  for  this  purpose  by 
rotting  and  reducing  beforehand,  a  quantity  of  loamy  turf  from 
the  road  sides  for  this  purpose.  The  depth  of  the  border  need 
not  exceed  two  feet,  but  if  the  subsoil  is  iiot  dry  at  all  seasons, 
it  should  be  well  drained,  and  filled  up  half  a  foot  below  the 
border  with  small  stones  or  brick  bats. 

Pruning.  Decidedly  the  best  mode  of  pruning  for  a  cold 
house,  or  vinery  without  fire-heat,  is  what  is  called  the  long 
or  renewal  mode,  which  we  have  already  partially  explained. 
Supposing  the  house  to  be  planted  with  good  young  plants, 
something  like  the  following  mode  of  training  and  pruning  may 
be  adopted.  The  first  season  one  shoot  only  is  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed from  each  plant,  and  this,  at  the  end  of  the  first  season,  is 
cut  down  to  the  second  or  third  eye  or  bud.  The  year  follow- 
ing two  leading  shoots  are  encouraged,  the  strongest  of  which  ia 
headed  or  stopped  when  it  has  extended  a  few  joints  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  house  or  rafter,  and  the  weaker  about  half  that 
length.  In  November  these  shoots  are  reduced,  the  strong  one 
having  four  or  five  joints  cut  from  its  extremity,  and  the  weaker 
one  to  the  third  eye  from  its  lower  end  or  place  of  origin.  In 
the  third  season  one  leading  shoot  is  laid  in  from  each  of  these, 
the  stronger  one  throwing  out  side  shoots  on  which  the  fruit  is 
produced,  which  side  shoots  are  allowed  to  mature  one  bunch  of 
grapes  each,  and  are  topped  at  one  or  two  joints  above  the  fruit. 
No  side  shoots  are  allowed  to  proceed  from  the  weaker  shoot, 
out  it  is  laid  in,  to  produce  fruit  the  ensuing  season,  so  that  by 
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the  third  season  after  planting,  the  lower  part  of  the  house  or 
rafters  is  furnished  with  a  crop  of  fruit  proceeding  from  wood 
of  the  preceding  year.  At  nex  autumn  pruning,  the  longest 
of  these  main  shoots  is  shortened  about  eighteen  inches  from  the 
top  of  the  rafter,  and  the  next  in  strength  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  rafter,  and  all  the  spurs  which  had  borne  fruit  are  removed. 
Each  Tine  is  now  furnished  with  two  shoots  of  hearing  wood,  a 
part  of  old  barren  wood  which  has  already  produced  fruit,  and  a 
spur  near  the  bottom  for  producing  a  young  shoot  for  the  £>Ilow. 
ing  year.  In  the  fourth  summer  a  full  crop  is  produced,  both 
in  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  house,  the  longer  or  oldest 
shoot  producing  fruit  on  the  upper  part  of  its  length,  and  the 
shorter  on  its  whole  length  ;  from  this  last,  a  leading  shoot  is 
laid  in,  and  anothei  to  succeed  it  is  produced  from  the  spur 
near  the  bottom.  At  the  next  autumn  pruning,  the  oldest  or 
longest  shoot,  which  has  now  reached  the  top  of  the  house,  is 
entirely  cut  out  and  removed,  and  replaced  by  that  which  was 
next  in  succession  to  it,  and  this  in  its  turn  is  also  cut  out  and 
replaced  by  that  immediately  behind  it,  a  succession  of  a  year- 
ly shoot  being  obtained  from  the  lower  part  of  the  old  stem. 
{Mcintosh.)  This  is  decidedly  the  most  successful  mode  for  a 
vinery  without  heat,  producing  abundant  and  fair  crops  of  fruit. 
Hoare,  who  is  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  ingenious  wri. 
ters  on  the  Grape,  strongly  recommends  it,  and  suggests  that 
"  the  old  wood  of  a  vine,  or  that  which  has  previously  produced 
fruit,  is  not  only  of  no  further  use,  but  is  a  positive  injury  lo 
the  fertility  of  the  plant.  The  truth  of  this  remark  depends  on 
the  fact  that  every  branch  of  a  vine  which  produces  little  or  no 
foliage,  appropriates  for  its  own  support  a  portion  of  the  juices 
of  the  plant  that  is  generated  by  those  branches  that  do  produce 
foliage." 

RouTiNB  OF  CULTURE.  In  a  vinery  without  heat  this  is  com. 
paratively  simple.  As  soon  as  the  vines  commence  swelling 
their  buds  in  the  spring,  they  should  be  carefully  washed  with 
mild  soap  suds,  to  free  them  from  any  insects,  soften  the  wood, 
and  assist  the  buds  to  swell  regularly.  At  least  three  or  four 
times  every  week,  they  should  be  well  syringed  with  water, 
which,  when  the  weather  is  cool,  should  always  be  done  in  the 
morning.  And  every  day  the  vine  border  should  be  duly  sup- 
plied with  water.  During  the  time  when  the  vines  are  in  blos- 
som, and  while  the  fruit  is  setting,  all  sprinkling  or  syringing 
over  the  leaves  must  be  suspended,  and  the  house  should  be 
kept  a  little  more  closed  and  warm,  than  usual,  and  should  any 
indications  of  mildew  appear  on  any  of  the  branches  it  may  at 
once  be  checked  by  dusting  them  with  flower  of  sulphur.  Air 
must  be  given  liberally  every  day  when  the  temperature  rises 
in  the  house,  beginning  by  sliding  down  the  top  sashes  a  little  in 
the  morning,  more  at  mid-day,  and  then  gradually  closing  them 
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!n  tne  same  manuer.     To  guard  against  the  sudden  crianges  of 
temperature  out  ot*  doors,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up  as 
moist  and  warm  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  within  the  vinery  aa 
is  consistent  with  pretty  free  admission  of  the  air  during  sun 
•»hine,  is  the  great  object  of  culture  in  a  vinery  of  this  kind. 

Thinning  ihe  fruit  is  a  very  necessary  practice  in  all  vine* 
TICS — ^and  on  it  depends  greatly  the  flavour,  as  well  as  the  fine 
appearance  and  size  of  the  berries  and  bunches.  The  first 
thinning  usually  consists  in  taking  off  all  superfluous  blossom 
buds,  leaving  only  one  bunch  in  the  large  sorts  or  two  in  the 
small  ones  to  each  bearing  shoot.  The  next  thinning  takea 
place  when  the  berries  are  set  and  well  formed,  and  is  per- 
formed with  a  pair  of  scissors,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  ber- 
ries that  are  left  to  grow.  All  this  time,  one  third  of  the  berries 
should  be  taken  off  with  the  point  of  the  scissors,  especially 
those  in  the  centre  of  the  cluster.  This  allows  the  remainder 
to  swell  to  double  the  size,  and  also  to  form  larger  bunches  than 
would  otherwise  be  produced.  Where  the  bunches  are  large, 
the  shoulders  should  be  suspended  from  the  trellis  by  threads,  in 
order  to  take  off  part  of  the  weight  from  the  stem  of  the  vine. 
The  last  thinning,  which  is  done  chiefly  to  regulate  the  form  of 
the  bunch,  is  done  by  many  gardeners,  just  before  the  fruit  be- 
gins to  colour — but  it  is  scarcely  needed  if  the  previous  thin- 
ning of  the  berries  has  been  thoroughly  done. 

The  regular  autumnal  pruning  is  best  performed  about  the 
middle  of  November.  The  vines  should  then  be  taken  down, 
laid  down  on  the  border,  and  covered  for  the  winter  with  a  thick 
layer  of  straw,  or  a  slight  covering  of  earth. 

Culture  under  glass,  with  fire-heat.  As  the  foreign 
grape  is  almost  the  only  fruit  of  temperate  climates,  which  can- 
not be  raised  in  perfection  in  the  open  air  in  this  climate,  we 
shall  give  some  concise  directions  for  its  culture  in  vineries 
with  artificial  heat.  Those  who  only  know  this  fruit  as  the 
Chasselas  or  Sweetwater  appears,  when  grown  in  the  open 
air,  have  little  idea  of  the  exceeding  lusciousness,  high  flavour, 
size  and  beauty  of  such  varieties  as  the  Black  Hamburgh  or 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  when  well  grown  in  a  first  rate  vinery. 
By  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  which,  in  this  climate,  is,  after  all, 
chiefly  required  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  to  counteract 
any  sudden  cold  changes  of  atmosphere,  this  most  admirable 
fruit  may  easily  be  produced  for  the  dessert,  from  May  till  De- 
cember. Indeed  by  vineries  constructed  in  divisions,  in  some 
of  which  vines  are  forced  and  in  others  retarded,  some  gentle* 
men  near  Boston,  have  grapes  nearly  every  month  jn  the  year 

Construction  of  the  vinery.  The  vinery  with  fire-heat  may 
be  built  of  wood,  and  in  the  same  simple  manner  as  just  de- 
scribed, with  the  addition  of  a  flue  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  running  close  along  the  end,  two  feet  from  the  froni 
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wall,  and  about  a  foot  from  the  back  wall,  and  reluming  into  a 
ctiimncy  in  the  back  wall  over  the  furnace. 

For  ihe  sake  of  permanenoe,  however,  a  vinery  of  this  kiud 
b  usually  built  of  brick  ;  the  ends  and  front  wall  eight  incbei 
thick  ;  the  back  wall  a  foot  thick — ^r  eight  iachea  with  occa< 
iional  abutments  to  increase  its  strength,    la  fig.  92  (I)  is  shown 
,  a  simple  plan  of  a 

vijiery  of  this  kiniL 
In  this  the  surfacn 
of  the  ground  ij 
shown  at  a,  below 
which,  the  founda- 
tion walls  are  sunk 
three  feet.  Above 
the  surface  the  from 
wall  b,  rises  two 
feet,  the  back  wall 
c,  twelve  feet,  and 
the  width  of  the 
house  is  fourteen 
feet.  On  these  walls 
are  placed  the  raft- 
ers, from  three  to 
four  feet  distant, 
with  the  sasbes  io 

Fig.  93.    Plan  and  ttclimqf  a  VBUry,  Willi  Jire-laaL    two  lengths. 

In  the  present  example  the  flues  are  kept  out  of  the  way,  and 
ihe  space  clear,  by  placing  ihem  in  a  square  walled  space,  di- 
rectly under  the  walk  ;  the  walk  itself  being  formed  by  an  open 
grating  or  lattice,  through  which  the  heat  rises  freely.  The 
arrangement  of  the  flue  will  be  better  uoderslood  by  referring 
to  the  ground  plan  (II. J  In  this  the  furnace  is  indicated  at  d, 
I'n  the  back  wall  ;*  from  this  the  flue  rises  gradually  to  e, 
whence  it  continues  nearly  the  length  of  the  house,  and  return- 
ing enters  the  chimney  at  f.  For  the  convenience  of  shelter, 
firing,  etc.,  it  is  usual  to  have  a.  back  shed,  g,  behind  the  hack 
wall.  In  tht.s  shed  may  be  a  bin  for  wood  or  coals,  and  a  sunk 
area  (shown  in  the  doited  lines  around  d, /,)  with  steps  to  de- 
scend to  the  furnace  and  ash-pit.f  There  are  two  doors  b,  in 
the  vinery  at  either  end  of  Ihe  walk. 

*  Thin  flimicf  ■hould  be 
d«  to  Kcoro  •  Unught.  &f__ _, 

chimney.  An  air  chambtr  iniiyln;  fbrmBi]  round  il, 
ed  «ir  IO  the  house  when  nerewsry.  A  fnmace  fourteen  inches  i 
with  VI  Bsh-pit  below,  in  whirh  anthracile  coal  a  burned,  will 
taxf  uid  perfect  mode  of  healing  s  house  of  this  wid  Ji,  and  thiif 
t  The  looei  perfect  vinery  iho.1  we  have  seen  in  this  cuuiitry  ia 
ilred  frel  long  ai  the  country  nwidenoe  of  llniacf  Ony,  Esq., 

Bunion.     It  if  tMill  of  wood,  V"-"-  -■ ■"  -" '- 

»lijcli  HwiOB  10  ui  to  oombina  i 
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'  The  border  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  previously  to 
planting  the  vines,  by  excavating  it  two  feet  deep  and  filling  it 
up  with  suitable  compost.  This  is  best  formed  of  one  half 
loamy  turf,  well  rotted  by  having  been  previously  laid  up  in 
heaps,  (or  fresh  and  pure  loamy  soil  from  an  old  pasture  or 
eommon  ;)  one  third  thoroughly  fermented  horse  or  cow  ma- 
nure, which  has  laid  in  a  turf-covered  heap  for  three  months  ; 
and  one  third  broken  pieces  of  charcoal  and  old  lime  rubbish. 
The  whole  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  together  before  planting  the 
vines. 

The  vines  themselves  should  always  be  planted  in  a  border 
prepared  inside  the  house,  and  in  order  to  give  the  vines  that 
extent  of  soil  which  is  necessary  for  them,  the  best  cultivators 
make  an  additional  border* twelve  or  fourteen  feet  wide  outside, 
in  front  of  the  vinery.  By  building  the  foundation  of  the  front 
wall  on  piers  within  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  surface,  and  sup* 
porting  the  wall  above  the  surface  on  slabs  of  stone  reaching 
from  pier  to  pier,  the  roots  of  the  vines  easily  penetrate  to  the 
border  on  the  outside. 

The  vines  should  be  planted  early  in  the  spring.  Two  year 
old  plants  are  preferable,  and  they  may  be  set  eighteen  inches 
from  the  front  wall — one  below  each  rafter,  or,  if  the  latter  aro 
over  three  feet  apart,  one  also  in  the  intermediate  space. 

The  pruning  and  training  of  the  vines  we  have  already  de- 
scribed. The  renewal  system  of  pruning  we  consider  the  best 
in  all  cases.  The  spur  system  is,  however,  practised  by  many 
gardeners,  with  more  or  less  success.  This,  as  most  of  our 
readers  are  aware,  consists  in  allowing  a  single  shoot  to  extend 
from  each  root  to  the  length  of  the  rafters  ;  from  the  sides  of  this 
stem  are  produced  the  bearing  shoots  every  year ;  and  every 
autumn  these  spurs  are  shortened  back,  leaving  only  one  bud 
at  the  bottom  of  each,  which  in  its  turn  becomes  the  bearing 
shoot,  and  is  again  cut  back  the  next  season.  The  fruit  is 
abundantly  produced,  and  of  good  flavour,  but  the  bunches  are 
neither  so  large  nor  fair,  nor  do  the  vines  continue  so  long  in  a 
productive  and  healthy  state  as  when  the  wood  is  annually  re- 
newed. 

''  The  essential  points  in  pruning  and  training  the  vine,  what- 
ever mode  be  adopted,  according  to  Loudon,  '^  are  to  shorten  the 
wood  to  such  an  extent  that  no  more  leaves  shall  be  produced 
than  can  be  fully  exposed  to  the  light ;  to  stop  all  shoots  pro. 
duoed  in  the  summer  that  are  not  likely  to  be  required  in  the 
winter  pruning,  at  two  or  three  joints,  or  at  the  first  large 
healthy  leaf  from  the  stem  where  ihej"  originate  ;  and  to  stop 
all  shoots  bearing  bunches  at  one  joint,  or  at  most  two,  beyond 
the  bunch.  As  shoots  which  are  stopped,  generally  push  a 
ffeoond  time  from  the  terminal  bud,  the  secondary  shoots  thus 
\  xxiuced  should  be  stopped  at  one  joint.     And  if  at  that  joini 


they  pmh  also,  then  a  third  stopping  most  take  plaoe  at  one 
iointy  and  so  on  as  long  as  the  last  terminal  bod  oontinuea  U 
Dreak  Dearing  these  points  in  mind»  nothing  can  be  mors 
stmple  than  the  pruning  and  training  of  the  vine." 

When  early  forcing  of  the  vines  is  eommenced,  the  heat 
should  be  applied  very  gently,  for  the  first  fow  days,  and 
afterwards  very  gradually  increased.  Sixty  degrees  of  Pab» 
renheit's  thermometer  may  be  the  maximum,  till  the  buds  are 
all  nearly  expanded.  When  the  leaves  are  expanded  sixty.five 
may  be  the  maximum  and  fifty-five  the  minimum  tehiperature. 
When  the  vines  are  in  blossom,  seventy-five  or  eighty,  in  mid- 
day, with  the  solar  heat  should  be  allowed,  with  an  abundance 
of  air,  and  somewhat  about  this  should  be  the  average  of  ,rmd^ 
day  temperature.  But,  as  by  far  the  best  way  of  impartL.g  in. 
formation  as  to  the  routine  of  vine  culture  under  glass  is  to  pre* 
sent  a  precise  account  of  a  successful  practice,  we  give  here 
the  diary  of  O.  Johnson,  £sq.,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  as  reported  by 
him  in  Hovey's  Magazine.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  very  successful 
amateur  cultivator,  Und  we  prefer  to  give  his  diary  rather  than 
th  :&t  of  a  professional  gardener,  because  we  consider  it  as  likely 
ID  be  more  instructive  to  the  beginner  in  those  little  pmnts  which 
most  professional  men  are  likely  to  take  for  granted  as  being 
eommonly  known.  We  may  premise  here  that  ^  the  vines  were 
planted  out  in  tlie  border  in  May,  1835  ;  they  were  then  one 
year  old,  in  pots.  In  1836  and  1837,  they  were  headed  down. 
In  1838  they  bore  a  few  bunches  of  grapes,  and  made  fine  wood 
for  the  following  year,  when  the  date  of  the  diary  commences. 
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DURT  OF  THE  VllfEBT. 

18 

Commenced  fire  heat  in  the  vinery.  [The 
thermometrical  observations  are  taken  at  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  10 
o'clock  at  night.] 

14 

50 

80 

60 

Placed  horse  manure  in  the  house  to  warm  the 
border.  Washed  the  house.  Took  up  the 
vines,  (which  had  been  covered  to  protect 
them  from  the  frost,)  and  washed  them 
with  warm  soap  suds :  raised  as  much 
moisture  as  possible.  Weather  moderate 
and  cloudy. 
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70 

58 

Weather  quite  nxxlerate  and  thawy.     Sleet. 
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48 

60 

55 

Covered  inside  border  with  sand  for  sprinklingf 

Thaw,    Whitewashed  the  virery. 
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E&rthen  pans  on  the  flaes  kept  filled  with 
water,  but  syringing  suspended  on  acoouoC 
of  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  it  having 
been  damp  for  three  days.     Cloudy. 

Washed  vines  with'  soap  suds.  Weather  noo* 
derate  :  a  slight  snow  last  night. 

Pans  ke;^  full  of  water  for  the  sake  of  steam 
and  vines  syringed  twice  a  day  in  sunny 
weather.     Weather  changed  suddenly  last 
night ;  cold,  and  temperature  fell  IQo  below 
minimum  point. 

A  Sweetwater  vine  in  a  pot,  taken  from  the 
cellar  on  the  18th,  and  pruned  at  that  time, 
is  now  bleeding  profusely.  At  this  season 
of  the  year,  in  order  to  economize  with  fuel, 
the  furnace  should  be  managed  carefully. 
We  found  it  a  good  plan  about  10  o'clock 
at  night  to  close  the  aoor  of  the  ash-pit  and 
furnace,  and  push  the  damper  in  the  chim- 
ney as  far  in  as  possible.  No  air  is  then 
admitted,  except  through  the  crevices  of  the 
iron  work.  The  thermometer  fell  only  4® 
during  the  night.  Watered  vines  with  soap 
suds. 

The  last  seven  dajrs  have  been  very  mild  for 
the  season  :  to-day  appears  like  an  April 
dav. 

Weather  became  cold  during  the  night. 

Weather  cloudy  and  thawy  for  the  last  three 
days.  The  floor  of  the  vinery  kept  con- 
stantly damp,  and  the  flues  watered  twice  at 
night. 

Rainy  and  thaw. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  vine  bleeding  at  the 
buds.     Weather  clear  and  rather  cool. 

Muscat  vine  continuing  to  bleed  excessively, 
and  finding  all  attempts  to  stop  it  unsuccess- 
ful,, we  hastily  concluded  to  prune  it  down 
beyond  the  bleeding  bud,  and  cover  the 
wound  with  bladder  of  triple  thickness  (two 
very  fast :)  this,  it  was  supposed,  would  stop 
it ;  but  in  a  few  moments  the  sap  re-appear- 
ed, forcing  its  way  through  other  buds,  and 
even  through  the  smooth  bark  in  many 
places.  The  buds  on  the  Sweetwater  vines 
in  pots  began  to  swell.  Rain  last  night : 
dull  weather  during  the  day  : "  snow  nearly 
gone. 
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73 
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Morning  fine  ;  afternoon  cloudy.  When  dM 
fire  is  at  a  red  heat,  the  damper  and  fumac€ 
door  are  closed  to  keep  up  the  heat. 

Bright  morning  ;  weather  cool. 

Quite  warm  and  pleasant  for  the -season. 

Weather  changed  last  evening  suddenly;  m 
cold  snow  storm  set  in  to^ay.  AfteraooQ 
clear. 

Buds  of  some  black  Hamburg  vines  beginning 
to  swelL  Dug  up  the  inside  border,  and, 
notwithstanding  all  precautions,  destroyed  a 
few  of  the  grape  roots,  which  were  within 
three  inches  of  the  surface.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance,  we  have  determined  not  to  dis- 
turb the  border  outside,  but  merelv  to  loosen 
two  inches  below  the  surface  :  we  are  satis- 
fied that  the  vines  have  been  injured  by 
deep  digging  the  borders.  Cold  severe  . 
last  night  temperature  2o  below  0. 

The  cold  very  severe.  The  sudden  changes 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  a  regu- 
lar temperature  in  the  houde,  which  should 
not  stand  (at  this  stage  of  forcing)  below  60^. 
The  house  having  originally  been  intended 
for  a  grapery  without  fire  heat,  it  is  not  well 
adapted  to  forcing. 

Weather  cool  and  pleasant. 

Buds  of  the  vine  in  pot  breaking. 

Buds  of  Hamburgs  breaking.    Snow  last  night. 

Quite  cold  last  night.     Windy. 

Buds  of  Hamburgs  mostly  breaking.  Owing 
to  the  changeable  weather,  there  is  some 
fear  that  there  has  been  too  much  heat,  as  a 
few  of  the  shoots  appear  weak.  Plenty  of 
air  has  been  given  daily. 

Buds  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  breaking.  Fmh 
buds  appear  on  the  Hamburgs. 


The  buds  have  broken  remarkably  fine :  al<. 
most  every  bud  throughout  the  house  is 
opening.  Longest  shoot  on  Hamburg  was 
four  inches  at  noon.  The  Muscat,  which 
broke  first  last  year,  is  now  the  roost  back 
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ward.     Quere — Is  it  not  owing  to  excessivt 
bleeding  ? 


After  this  period,  the  thermometer  was  observ- 
ed only  at  morning  and  at  night. 

The  temperature  ranging  from  62^  to  60^ 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  with  an 
abundance  of  air  in  good  weather. 


The  last  six  days  cloudy ;  wind  east ;  quite 
cold  last  night  for  the  season. 


Topped  the  fruit-bearing  shoots  one  joint  abovo 
the  fruit,  and  when  the  lower  shoots  appear 
weak,  top  the  leading  shoot  of  the  vine. 

Discontinued  syringing  the  vines. 


A  few  clusters  of  flowers  began  to  open  on  two 
vines. 


The  last  three  days  wind  north-east,  with 
much  rain  ;  to-day  sleet  and  rain. 

Grapes  blooming  beautifully :  keep  up  a  high 
temperature  with  moisture,  when  the  wea- 
ther is  cloudy  during  the  day. 

Floor  sprinkled  to  create  a  jfine  steam. 

A  few  clusters  of  flowers  open  on  the  Muscat 
of  Alexandria. 
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Temperatuie  kept  up.  The  thermometei  should 
not  be  allowed,  at  this  stage  of  the  growth  of 
the  vines,  to  fall  below  75o ;  but  owing  to  the 
faulty  construction  of  the  house,  it  has  been  al- 
most impossible  to  keep  up  a  regular  heat. 

The  grapes  on  the  black  Hamburg  vines  are 
mostly  set ;  those  at  the  top  of  the  house  as 
large  as  small  peas,  while  those  below  are  just 
out  of  bloom.  Many  of  the  bunches  show  gieat 
promise,  and  the  vines  look  remarkably  vigoious 
and  strong,  with  the  exception  of  one  vine,  next 
the  partition  glass,  which  made  the  largest  wood 
last  season,  apparently  fully  ripe  and  lilcle  pith  ; 
notwithstanding  these  favourable  promises,  it 
showed  little  fruit,  and  the  shoots  are  unaM  and 
weak. 

Cut  out  about  fifty  bunches  in  thinning* 


Commenced  syringing  again,  twice  a  day,  in  fine 
weather.  Moisture  is  also  plentifully  supplied 
by  keeping  the  pans  well  filled  with  water* 


Much  rain  during  the  last  week  :  liave  kept  a 
brisk  fire  in  the  day,  and  admitted  air.  The 
vines  look  finely.  Continue  thinning  and 
shouldering  the  bunches,  after  cutting  out  about 
one  half  their  number.  [By  shouldering  is  un« 
derstood  tying  up  the  shoulders  on  the  large 
clusters  to  the  trellis,  so  that  they  may  not  pr^ 
upon  the  lower  part  of  the  bunch.] 


Plenty  of  air  admitted. 


Grapes  now  swelling  off  finely. 
Abundance  of  moisture  kept  tipt 
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A  fine  rain  to-day.  The  month  has  been  rather 
cool ;  several  nights  the  past  week  the  earth 
has  frozen  slightly.  The  grapes  are  now  swell- 
ing finely.     Continue  to  thin  the  fruit  daily. 

The  process  of  thinning  the  berries  continued, 
taking  out  some  almost  every  day,  and  always 
the  smallest. 


Abundance  of  air  given  in  fine  weather. 


Next  year's  bearing  wood  carefully  laid  m. 
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The  month  of  May  has  been,  as  a  whole,  unfa. 
vourable  fi^r  the  grape.  Much  rainy  and  dull 
weather :  we  have  been  obliged  to  light  fires 
every  night,  and  occasionally  in  the  day.  The 
grapes  have  been  often  looked  over  and  thinned, 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  the  scissors  have  been  used 
too  sparingly. 


64 
69 
66 


All  lateral  branches  cut  clean  out. 


Bunches  supported  by  tying  to  the  trellis. 


The  grapes  have  now  completed  their  stoning  pro. 
cess,  and  a  few  near  the  furnace  swelling  ofi*. 
No  mildew,  or  disease  of  any  kind,  has  yet  been 
discovered,  and  the  vines  generally  have  the 
most  healthy  and  vigorous  appearance.  The 
weather  has  been  dull  and  disagreeable,  which 
has  rendered  fires  necessary. 


A  few  of  the  black   Hamburgs    hud   Zinfindalsi 
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near  the  flue,  perceived  to  oe  changing  coIoa;& 
Weather  quite  unfavourable  ;  nres  at  night* 

Syringing  now  discontniued. 


The  month,  thus  far,  has  been  remarkable  for  high 
winds,  which  have  injured  many  plants. 


The  grapes  are  now  swelling  finely.  T^^ose  at 
the  western  flue  mostly  coloured  ;  also  the  Zin- 
findal  next.  The  second  vine  from  the  partitioo, 
having  to  sustain  the  heaviest  crop,  is  rather 
backward,  and  we  fear  some  of  the  berries  may 
shrink  :  having  leil  different  quantities  on  vines 
of  the  same  apparent  strength,  we  shall  be  able 
to  ascertain  their  powers  of  maturation. 

After  this  period  the  thermometrical  observations 
were  discontinued  ;  as  the  crop  was  now  begin- 
ning to  colour,  and  the  weather  generally  warm^ 
abundance  of  air  is  admitted  In  all  fine  weather. 

Bunches  of  the  Zinfindal,  near  the  furnace,  and  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  are  now  perfectly  coloured, 
and  apparently  ripe.     Ceased  making  fires. 

A.  little  air  is  admitted  at  night.  Weather  de- 
lightful. 


July  4. — Cut  six  bunches  of  Zinfindal  grapes ;  the  largest 
a  pound  and  a  half ;  weight  of  the  whole,  five  pounds  and  a 
quarter. 

(yih, — Exhibited  Zinfindal  grapes  at  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural  Societv. 

IZth, — Exhibited  black  Hamburg  grapes  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society's  room. 

15/A. — A  few  bunches  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  are  now 
ripe  ;  the  flavour  exceedingly  fine. 

20th, — Continued  to  cut  Zinfindal  grapes. 

22d. — ^The  ripening  of  all  the  prapes  being  now  completedg 
we  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  continue  the  diary.  In  the 
vinery  we  shall  cut  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of 
grapes  from  nine  vines,  [being  about  twenty-five  pounds'  to 
each.]  The  Hamburgs  average  nearly  one  pound  and  a  quar- 
ter to  the  bunch  throughout. 

In  the  cold  house,  separated  from  the  vinery  by  the  partition, 
a  little  mildew  was  perceived.  By  dusting  sulphur  on  the  in. 
fiBcted  bushes,  the  mischief  is  instantly  checked.     Most  of  the 

20* 
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cultivators  with  whom  we  have  conversed  complain  grievouslv 
trf  mildew  this  season,  and  some  have  lost  part  of  their  crops  bj 
inattention  on  its  first  appearance. 

Aug,  10/A. — Again  exhibited  some  of  the  Hamburg  grapes 
at  the  .Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  room.  One  fine 
bunch  weighed  two  and  a  half  pounds,  and  a  beautiful  cluster 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  one  pound  Some  of  the  berries  of  the 
fermer  measured  three  inches  in  circumference,  and  the  latter 
three  and  a  quarter  by  three  and  three  quarter  inches. 

Another  season  we  intend  to  use  a  larger  quantity  of  soap 
suds  on  the  grape  border.  Have  not  paid  sufficient  attention 
to  the  watering  of  the  border,  and  the  inside,  especially,  must 
have  suffered.  Another  fault  to  be  removed  next  year  is,  to  tie 
up  all  the  projecting  grapilons  as  well  as  the  shoulders,  which 
would  allow  the  grapes  to  swell  without  crowding. 

The  grapes  in  the  cold  house  are  swelling  finely.  The 
bunches  were  thinned  much  more  severely  than  in  the  vinery, 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  they  are  all  filled  un,  and  many  are 
too  crowded.  The  berries  are  also  larger  than  the  grapes  in  the 
vinery,  though  none  of  the  clusters  have  attained  the  same  size. 

Much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  of  the  shrivelling  or 
shrinking  of  grapes :  none  of  the  clusters  in  the  vinery  were 
affected  ;  but  in  the  cold  house,  some  shrivelling  was  perceived 
on  a  few  bunches.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  moisture 
given  after  the  grapes  begin  to  colour,  and  want  of  sufficient 
air,  are  the  causes. 

To  insure  a  good  crop  of  grapes,  we  are  satisfied  that  they 
must  have — plenty  of  heat — plenty  of  cor — plenty  of  moisture — 
tevere  thinning  of  bunches — and  severe  thinning  of  berries.  The 
vines,  also,  must  be  pruned  often,  and  kept  free :  the  wood 
never  crowded.  Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  airing  of 
the  house*  whicK  must  be  done  gradually,  that  there  may  be  at 
no  time  a  sudden  change  in  the  temperature. 

With  such  attention,  and  the  prerequisite  of  a  rich  border, 
on  a  dry  subsoil,  good  crops  of  fine  grapes  are  always  to  be  ob- 
tained. The  vines  require  much  moisture  until  they  have  com- 
pleted their  last  swell,  when  the  moisture  should  be  withdrawn." 

Insects  and  diseases.  When  properly  grown  under  glass, 
the  grape  is  a  very  vigorous  plant,  liable  to  few  diseases.  The 
bleeding  which  often  happens  at  the  comiiiencement  of  growth, 
usually  ceases  without  doing  harm,  when  the  foliage  begins  to 
expand.  If  excessive,  it  may  be  stopped  by  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  cheese  parings  and  one  part  lime,  applied  to  the  wound. 
The  red-spider  which  sometimes  infests  vineries  kept  at  a  high 
temperature,  is  usually  destroyed  by  coating  over  the  flues  with 
a  wash  of  quick  lime  and  sulphur,  after  which,  the  house  must 
be  kept  closed  for  half  a  day.     The  smaller  insects  which  o?ca* 
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sionally  prey  on  the  young  shoots,  are  easily  kept  down  by 
syringing  the  parts  affected,  with  a  solution  of  whale  oil  soap. 

Varieties.  There  are  in  the  catalogues  a  vast  number  of 
names  of  grapes,  many  of  which  belong  to  the  same  fruit.  But 
there  are  really  only  twenty  or  thirty  varieties  which  are  at  all 
worthy  of  cultivation  in  gardens.  Indeed,  the  most  experienced 
gardeners  are  satisfied  with  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  sorts  fo^ 
their  vineries,  and  the  sorts  universally  admired  are  the  Black 
Hamburgh,  Black  Prince,  White  Muscadine,  and  Muscr.i  of 
Alexandria.  We  will  describe  all  the  finest  foreign  grapes 
that  have  been  introduced,  and  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  their 
arrangement,  shall  divide  them  into  three  classes ;  1st,  those 
with  dark  red,  purple  or  black  berries  ;  2d,  those  with  while  or 
yellow  berries  ;  3d,  those  with  light  red,  rose-coloured,  gray,  or 
striped  berries. 


Ckiss  I.     Grapes  ujiih  dark  redy  purple,  or  black  herriea. 


1.  Black  Cluster.     Thomp. 

Black  MoriUon.    Und,  Morillon  noir. 

Auverne.  "1  Franc  Pineau.  -  ^, 

Auveroa.  I  trw^  Auvemas  llouge.  ^  SLrH 

Pineau.  >  Matter.  Vrai  Auvemas.  '^««*- 

True  Burgundy.  J  Raisin  de  Bourguigne.^ 

Small  Biacli  Cluster.  SpeectHa,  Burgunder.  1  ^.- ..  ^ 

Black  Burgundy.  *    Roiher.         J-^^^. 

Early  Black.       .  Scliwarzer.  J  ^^'""*^' 

This  excellent  hardy  grape  is  the  true  Burgundy  grape  so 
highly  valued  for  wine  in  France.  It  is  readily  distinguished 
from  Miller's  Burgundy,  by  the  absence  of  the  down  on  its 
leaves,  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  that  sort.  The  fruit  is 
very  sweet  and  excellent,  and  the  hardiness  of  the  vine  renders 
it  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  the  open  air  in  this  climate. 

Bunches  small,  compact,  (i.  e.  berries  closely  set.)  Berries 
middle  sized,  roundish-oval.  Skin  deep  black.  Juice  sweet 
and  good.  Ripens  in  the  open  air  about  the  20th  of  September, 
Thompson  gives  more  than  40  synonymes  to  this  grape. 

2.  Black  Frontignan.  §  Thomp. 

Muscat  Noir. 

Sir  William  Rowley's  Black. 

Muscat  Noir  Ordinaire. 

Purple  Frontignan. 

Black  Frontignac. 

Purple  Constantia. 

Black  Constantia,  {of  tome.) 

Bourdales  des  Hautes  Pyren^s. 

Muscat  Noir  de  Jura- 


ac.  to 
Thomp, 


An  excellent  grape  for  the  vinery,  originally  from  the  towa 
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9f  ProDtignan^  in  Fraoce,  where  it  and  other  similar  sorts  are 
largely  cultivated  for  making  the  Muscadine  or  Frontignac 
wine. 

Bunches  rather  long.  Berries  of  medium  size,  round,  quite 
black.  Skin  thin,  flavour  musky  and  rich.  Ripens  in  October. 
A  good  bearer. 

Tl)e  BLUE  FBONTiGNAN,  {Violet  Frantfgnan  and  Black  Coiu 
lanUony  of  some,)  is  rather  inferiour  to  the  above,  having  only  a 
slightly  musky  flavour ;  the  bunches  are  more  compact,  the 
berries  not  quite  round,  purplish,  with  a  thick  skin. 

3.  Black  Hamburgh.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  Speechly. 


Wtmer's  Black  Hamburgh. 

Purple  Hamburgh. 

Red  Hamburgh. 

Bruwn  Hambiuvh. 

Dutch  Hamburi^ 

Victoria. 

Salisbury  Violet. 

Hampton,  Court  Vine. 

Valentine's. 

Gibaralcer. 

Fnuikendale. 


Frankenthaler. 

Frankenthaier  Groft  Noir. 

Tro!iinffer. 

Blue  IroUinger. 

Troller. 

Welscher. 

Fleish  Traube. 

Hudler.    . 

Laoguedoc. 

Motirendutte. 

VITeisaholziger  Trollinger., 


Evn^pean 
gardens, 
ac.  to 
Thotup, 


The  Black  Hamburgh  has  long  been  considered  the  first  of 
black  grapes  for  the  vinery;  but  it  will  very  rarely  perfect  its 
fruit  out  of  doors.  Its  very  large  size  and  most  luscious  fla- 
vour render  it  universally  esteemed. 

Bunches  large,  (about  nine  inches  deep,) 
and  mostly  with  two  shoulders, 
broad  at  the  top.     Berries 
03,)   roundish,    slightly 
Skin  rather  thick,  deep 
becoming  nearly   black 
Flavour  very  sugary  and 
regular  bearer.  \  / 

Wilmot's  New  Black  Hamburgh  is  a     ^v^^    ^^ 
recent  variety  which  is  said  to  bear  larger  j^.  93.    Blade  Kam' 
and  handsomer  fruit*  IwrgK 


y  esteemea. 

nine  inches  deep,)  j  \ 

oulders,  making  it  ^,__^^^^  yy\i 

3S  very  large  (fig.      y^  ^^jL    ^' 

inclining  to   oval.  /  \ 

brownish    purple,  /  \ 

at   full   maturity.  I  ] 

rich.     A  good  and  y  / 


4.  Black  Prince.  §  Lind.  Thomp. 


AUcaat 
Black  Spanish. 
Black  Valentia. 
Black  Portugal 
Boston. 


Sir  A.  Pytches'  Black. 
Pocock's  Damascus.  ■ 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden. 
Stewanl's  Black  Prince. 
Black  Lisbon. 


oc  to 


The  Black  Prince  is  very  highly  est<*8med.  It  is  hardier 
than  the  Black  Hamburgh,  ripening  very  well  here  in  good 
situations  in  the  open  air,  and  bearing  profusely,  with  the  eaaiesi 
culture,  in  tho  viner)  . 
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Bunches  long  and  not  generally  shouldeied,  berries  larg«^^ 
ratlier  thinly  set,  ovpi      Skin  thick,  black,  covered  whb  a  thick 
^     blue  bloom.     Flavour  nrst  rate — sweet  and  excellent. 

5.  Black  Lombardy.  §  Lind.  Thomp. 

Weeto'  Sl  Feten. 

PuQiiati. 

Money's. 

Raisin  des  CanneB. 

Kauiu  de  Cuba. 

Bunches  large  and  long,  with  shoulders.  Berries  large, 
roundish-oval.  Skin  thin,  very  black  at  maturity.  Flavour 
very  rich  and  sugary.  The  leaves  are  rather  small,  and  turn 
purple  as  the  fruit  ripens.  Thompsou  considers  this  synony- 
mous with  the  Poonah  grape  introduced  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
from  Bombay.  It  requires  a  pretty  high  temperature,  and  is 
then  a  great  bearer. 

6.  Black  Morocco.     Thomp. 

Le  CcBur.    land. 
Anaell's  Large  Oval  Black. 
Blacrk  MtKicadel. 
Kaisin  d'Etipagne. 

A  large  and  showy  grape,  ripening  late,  but  requiring  a  good 
deal  of  heat.  The  blossoms  are  a  little  imperfect,  and  require 
to  be  fertilized  with  those  of  the  Black  Hamburgh,  or  some 
other  hardy  sort. 

Bunches  large ;  berries  very  large,  oval ;  skin  thick,  dark 
Ted,  flavour  tolerably  sweet  and  rich. 

7.  Black  Saint  Peter's.  §  Thomp. 

Saint  Peter'i.    Lind.  SpeecUjf, 

Black  Palestine. 

Oidaker'8  West's  St.  P^tar'a. 

A  capital  variety,  ripening  quite  late  and  wiiich  may  be  kept 
on  the  vines  if  it  is  allowed  to  ripen  in  a  cool  house  until  winter. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  sorts  for  a  vinery  without  fire-heat. 

Bunches  of  pretty  good  size,  rather  loose.  Berries  rather 
large,  round.  Skin  thin  and  black.  Flavour  delicate,  sweet* 
and  excellent. 

8.  Black  Muscat  of  Alexandria.     Thomp. 

Rea  Muscat  of  Alexandria.    land. 
Red  IfKntinac  of  Jerusalem. 

Bunches  large,  and  shouldered.     Berries  large,  oval ,  ikia 
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thiek,  of  a  reddish  colour,  becoming  black  at  maturity.  F!e«h 
quite  firm,  with  a  rich  musky  flavour.  Requires  a  vineiy  with 
4re-heat. 

9.  Black  Teipoli.     Thomp. 

Black  Gnpe  from  Tripoli.  -land.  Speech, 

This  grape,  which  we  have  not  yet  seen  in  fruit,  is  said  to  be 
a  large  and  very  excellent  one,  ripening  late,  and  well  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  vinery.     It  requires  some  fire-heat. 

Bunches  of  medium  size,  shouldered,  rather  loose.  Berries 
lai^,  round,  oflen  slightly  flattened.  Stones  quite  small.  Skin 
thin,  purplish  black,  slightly  covered  with  bloom.  Flesh  tendei 
and  sweet,  with  a  very  high  flavoured,  rich  juice. 

10.  Black  Muscadine.     Lind.  Thomp. 

Black  Chasaelos 
Chaaeelas  noir ! 

A  pretty  good  black  grape,  scarcely  succeeding  well,  how- 
ever, in  the  open  air,  and  inferior  to  other  sorts  for  the  vinery. 

Bunches  of  medium  siz*>,  compact.  Berries  roundish-oval. 
Skin  thick,  black,  overspread  with  a  blue  bjoom.  Juice  sweet, 
and  of  pretty  good  flavour. 

11.  Black  Sweetwater.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Water  Zoet  Noir. 

Bunches  small,  compact.  Berries  small,  round.  Skin  thin, 
with  a  sweet  and  pleasant  juice.  A  second  rate^  but  rathei 
hardy  sort. 

12.  Early  Black  July.  §  Tliomp.  Lind. 

July  Grape. 
Miideleine.    ■ 
Madeleine  Noir. 
Raisin  precoce.    PaUiau. 
Moriilon  Hatif.    O,  Duk. 
De  St.  Jean. 

Schwarzer  Friihzeitiger  " 
Bargunder. 
August  Trnube. 
Jacobe  straube. 


of  the 
'Gemumt, 


The  earliest  of  grapes,  and  chiefly  valued  for  the  dessert  on 
that  account.  In  the  open  air  it  ripens,  here,  the  last  of  July, 
or  early  in  August.  The  leaves  are  rather  small,  and  lighi 
green  above  and  beneath. 

Blacbes  small  and  compact.     Berries  small,  quite  round. 
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Skin  thick,  black,  covered  with  a  blue  bloom.     FUtoot  moife* 

ratal V  sweet,  but  not  rich  or  perfumed. 

13.  EsFXRioNE.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Tomer's  Black. 
Hardy  Blue  Windsor. 
Ctmberiaod  Lodge. 

The  Esperione  is  a  hardy,  luxuriant,  and  prolific  grape, 
growing  as  well  in  the  open  air  as  the  Muscadine,  and  even 
better  in  many  situations.  It  is  yet  very  rare  with  us,  bu( 
merits  more  general  cultivation. 

Bunches  large,  shouldered,  like  the  Black  Hamburgh  in  size. 
Berries  round,  or  occasionally  flattened,  and  often  indented  with 
a  groove.     Skin  thick,  dark  purple,  powdered  with  a  thick  bliia 
bloom.     Flesh  adheres  to  the  skin,  of  a  pleasant,  sprightly  fla 
v^ur,  not  very  rich. 

14.  Millbk'8  BuaouNnr.     Lind.  Thomp.  Speechly. 


Miller  Gmpe.  Miiller. 

Le  Meunier.  Mullevrebe. 

MoriUon  Taoonn^.  Moroue  Farinaocio. 

Froment^.  Pulverulenta. 

Aleatica  du  Po.  Farineiu  noir. 

6auvignien  noir.  Noirin. 


ofBttnpeait, 


A  favourite  variety,  long  known  and  cultivated  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  as  a  hardy  grape  for  wine  and  table  use.  It  ripenai 
pretty  well  in  the  open  air,  and  is  readily  known  by  the  dense 
eovering  of  coUony  doum  which  lines  both  sides  of  the  leaves, 
whence  the  name  miller's  grape. 

Bunches  short,  thick,  and  compact.  Berries  roundish-oval^ 
very  closely  set  together.  Skin  thin,  black,  with  a  blue  bloom* 
Flesh  tender,  abounding  with  a  sweet  high  flavoured  juioe» 
Bach  berry  contains  two  small  seeds. 


Class  n.     Chrapes  mth  White  or  Yellow  herries* 


15.  CioTAT.     rhomp.  Lind.  Duh. 

Parsley-leaved. 
White  Paraley-leaved. 
ParBley-leaved  Muscadine. 
Malmsey  Muscadine. 


ley 


Raisin  d'Autriche. 


The  Parsley-leaved  grape,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  remarkable 
ibr  Its  very  deeply  divided  leaves,  quite  unlike  those  of  ab^ 
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9ttt^r  sort.  It  succeeds  very  well  with  us  in  the  open  air,  and 
may  therefore  be  considered  a  valuable  sort,  but  it  is  greatly 
superior  in  flavour  when  grown  under  glass. 

Bunches  of  middle  size,  long,  rather  loose.  Berries  round 
Skin  thin,  white,  with  a  sweet  and  pleasant,  but  not  rich  fla 
voured  juice. 

ITiere  is  a  variety  of  this  grape  with  red  fruit, 

16.  Chasselas  Musqu£.  §  Thonip.  Duh. 

Musk  Chasielas. 
LeCoar. 

.   A  very  delicious  grape,  the  highest   flavoured  Chasselas^ 
Having  nr)uch  of  the  flavour  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Bunches  of  medium  size,  long  and  rather  loose.     Berriet 
n>iddle  size,  round.     Skin  thin,  yellowish  white.     Flesh  tender 
with  an  abundant  juice,  of  a  rich  musky  flavour.     Leaves 
smaller  and  deeper  green  than  those  of  the  Sweetwater  or  Mua 
cadine. 

17.  Chaslswobth  Tokay.     Thomp, 

A  new  variety  very  recently  received  from  England,  reputeo 
to  be  of  superior  quality. 

Bunches  long,  compact.  Berries  lai^e,  oval ;  skin  thick, 
white.     Flavour  rich  and  excellent,  with  a  Muscat  perfume. 


18.  Early  White  Malvasia.    Thomp 


Mourn  ChttMehs.  Momair  blanc.       1 

I«riy  Chaaaeks.  Le  MeUer.  i  ^Om 

Grove  End  Sweet  Water.  Melier  blanc  \  frauk. 

White  Melier.  Blanc  de  Bonneuil. 


.F 


A  nice  early  grape,  and  a  good  bearer,  which  is  in  fact  only 
an  earlier  variety  of  the  Chasselas.  It  bears  very  well  in  the 
open  air. 

Bunches  in  size  and  form,  much  like  those  of  the  white  Chas 
aelas  or  Royal  Muscadine.     Berries  round,  yellowish  white. 
Skin  thin.      Flesh    sweet,   juicy  and  agreeable    in   flavour. 
Ripens  in  August.     The  leaves  aie  pale  green  on  the  upper 
aide,  slightly  downy  below,  cut  into  five,  rather  deep  lobes. 

19.  PiTMASTOff  White  Cluster.  § 

A  pretty  hardy  grape,  raised  in  Pitmaston,  Eneland,  from 
the  Black  Cluster,  ripening  rather  earlier  than  the  Sweetwater, 
of  g;ood  quality  and  well  deserving  a  place  wbare  the  foreiga 
grnpaa  are  cultivated  in  the  open  air. 

21 
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Bunches  of  medium  size,  compact  and  ahouldered.  Bem«t 
middle  sixed.  round.  Skin  thin,  amher  colour,  occasional:  ▼ 
tinged  with  a  little  russet  when  fully  ripe.  Flesh  tender,  juicy, 
«weet  and  excellent.  y 

20.  RoTAL  MuscADms.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  Mill. 

Amber  MuMadme  Chaaielag  bimnc 

Early  While  Tenerifib.  ChasBelas  de  FaDtainebleau. 

GcAAea  Chaatelai.  D*Arbais. 

White  Chanelaa.  lUusin  de  Champagne. 

Chamelas  dor6.  Amiens. 


ocfe 
Tkomp. 


A  truly  excellent  grape  in  all  respects— one  of  the  very  best 
f%>r  hardy  culture  in  this  climate,  or  for  the  vinery.     It  is  every 

where  highly  esteemed,  and  is  the  Chasselaa 
par  excellence  of  the  French. 

Bunches  large,  and  shouldered.     Berries, 
(fig.  94,)  larger  than  those  of  the  Sweetwater, 
round.     Skin  thin,  at  first  greenish  white,  but 
turning  to  an  amber  colour  when  fully  ripe. 
Flesh  tender,  with   a   rich  and  delicious  fla. 
y.^^«r-*C.     vour.     Ripens  here  about  the  20th  of  Septem- 
MtucadSt^     ber.     Wood  and  foliage  stronger  than  those  of 
(be  Sweetwater. 

21.  Scotch  Whits  Cluster.  §  Thomp. 

Blacksraith's  White  CliKter. 

This  is  a  new  grape,  not  yet  fairly  tested  in  this  country,  but 
which  is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  one  for  garden  culture,  as  it 
has  the  reputation  in  England  of  being  very  hardy,  very  early, 
and  a  great  bearer.  It  was  raised  from  the  seed  by  a  black* 
smith  of  Edinburgh  in  1812. 

Bunches  of  middle  size,  compact.  Berries  medium  sized, 
roundish-oval.  Skin  white,  thin.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  sweet) 
and  excellent. 

22.  Syrian.     Thomp.  Lind.  Speech. 

Jews. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  grape  mentioned  in  the  scriptures 
as  found  by  the  Israelites  on  the  brook  of  Eschol,  the  bunches 
of  which  were  so  large  as  to  be  borne  on  a  staff  by  two  men. 
It  is  a  very  superb  looking  fruit,  and  has  been  grown  in  this 
country  to  very  large  size.  In  England,  bunches  of  it  have 
been  produced  weighing  19^  lbs.  It  is  much  inferiour  in  fta« 
your  to  No.  d4»  and  is,  perhaps,  tlierefofe  scarcely  desirable  in 
a  small  ooUectiont 
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Bunehes  enormously  large,  and  regularly  formed,  with  broad 
libouiders.  Berries  large,  oval.  Skin  thick,  white  at  first,  but 
becoming  a  tawny  yellow,  or  amber  when  at  full  maturity. 
Flesh  firm  and  solid,  moderately  juicy  and  sweet,  though  not 
rich.  Will  hang  till  Christma?  in  a  vinery.  The  wood  and 
foliage  ar**  very  large. 

M.  Verdelho.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Verdal. 

Verdilhio. 

Madeira  Wine  Grape. 

A  vigorous  growing  grape,  of  good  quality,  from  Madeira, 
which  is  largely  used  in  that  island  for  making  the  best  wines. 

Bunches  rather  small;  loose.  Berries  small,  rather  unequal 
in  size,  and  often  without  seeds.     Skin  thin,  semi- 1 rant j)arent, 

Jellowish-green,  a   little  tinged  with  russet  when  vevy  ripe, 
uice  a  little  acid  at  first,  but  rich  and  excellent  at  matL/ity. 

24.  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  §  Thomp.  h'^d, 

Frontniac  of  Alexandria.  )  nrrngg- 

Jeraf>alem  Muscat.  ) 

Malaga. 

White  MiLscat. 

Tottenham  Park  Muscat. 

White  Muscat  of  Lunel. 

Lunel. 

Muscat  d'Aiexandria. 

Pafise-iongue  Musqu6.    Duh. 

Passe  Mueque. 

Zebibo,  {of  Sicily.) 

The  most  delicious  of  all  grapes,  but  requires  to  be  grown 
under  glass  in  this  climate.  In  favourable  seasons  it  reaches 
maturity  well  in  a  vinery  without  fire-heat,  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  attain  its  highest  flavour  except  with  the  aid  of  artifi. 
cial  heat. 

Bunches  very  large,  often  9  to  12  inches 
long,  rather  loose  and  irregular.  Berries, 
(fig.  95 J  very  large,  an  inch  or  more  long, 
ovaL  Skin  thick,  white  or  pale  amber  when 
fully  ripe.  Flesh  quite  firm  and  crisp,  with 
a  peculiarly  musky,  rich,  perfumed  flavour, 
very  delicious.  Seeds  small,  and  occasion- 
ally absent  from  the  larger  berries.  This 
variety  is  a  very  strong  grower,  and  is 
raised  in  great  perfection  about  Boston.  It 
will  hang  a  long  time  on  the  vines. 

Mr.  Thompson  considers    the    Malaga  pig.  95.    Whif£  MuaaA 
grape  (brought  to  this  country  in  jars,)  as        of  Alexandria. 
synonymous.     Tt  is  picked  so  oarly  for  importation  as  to  have 
tittle  flavour. 


*  < 


■♦.' 
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The  CAjmoN-Hju.  Mvscat,  an  English  aeedling,  ckMelj  r^ 
•embles  this  grape,  but  the  flesh  i?  fitroer,  the  skin  y^lawer,  aad 
it  is  not  «]uite  so  rich  in  flavour.  It  also  sets  rather  badly ,  re- 
quiring  to  be  fertilized  by  hand  with  the  pollen  of  some  other  sort. 

25.  Whits  Frontignan,  §  Lind.  Thomp. 

While  ConrtantUL  Moschata  Bianca. 

White  Fnuuniac.  MoBcado  Bianco. 

Nepean*t  Conrtaniia.  Moacatel  Comman 

Muscat  Blanc.  Mmcateller. 


Raiain  de  Frontignan.  Wieawr  MoMateUer. 

Muacat  Blanc  de  Jura.  Weiaae  MiiBcaten  Tranbe. 

The  White  Frontignan  is  a  very  favourite  grape,  as  the 
i..jiy  names,  quoted  above,  by  which  it  is  known  in  varfoos 
pu.  IS  of  Europe  sufficiently  prove.  Its  hardy  habit,  nnifbrni 
piCHiuctiveness  in  the  vinery,  and  most  luscious  flavour,  make 
it  every  where  esteemed. 

Budohes  of  medium  size,  or  pretty  long,  and  without  shoul- 
ders. Berries  middle  sized,  round,  rather  thickly  set.  Skio 
thin,  aull  white  or  yellow,  covered  with  a  thin  bloom.  Flesh 
tendei,  with  a  rich,  perfumed,  musky  flavour. 

26.  White  Sweetwater.     Thomp. 

Early  Wliite  Muscadine. 
White  Muscadine,  {of  Land.) 
Eiarly  Sweetwater. 
8tiU ward's  Sweetwater. 
Dutch  Sweetwater. 
ChaiMselas  Precoce. 
Chatselaa  Roval. 
Water  Soete  llianc. 

This  g.>*3>5  is  better  known,  and  moie  commonly  cultivated 
than  any  other  in  this  country,  althougn  it  is  inferior  to  the 
Royal  Muscadme.  It  differs  from  the  latter  in  having  weaker 
wood,  and  open,  loose,  bunches  of  a  paler  colour. 

Bunches  middle  sized,  loose  or  open,  usually  with  many 
small  imperfect  berries,  shouldered.  Berries  of  the  middle  size, 
round.  Skin  thin,  clear  watery  green,  rarely  becoming  amber 
except  very  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Flesh  crisp,  watery, 
sweet,  but  not  high  flavoured.  Ripens  in  the  open  air  from  the 
20th  to  the  last  of  August — a  fortnight  earlier  titan  the  Royal 
Muscadine. 

27.  White  Tokay.     Thomp. 

Genuine  Tokay.    Land,  Speech, 
Gray  Tokay  ? 
Tokai  bianc. 

Thia  i*  the  fruit  from  which  the  delicious  Tokay  wkim^l 
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thmpLty  is  made.     We  have  ripened  it  very  well  in  the  opea 
40r«     Its  flavour  is  good  and  its  aroma  peculiarly  agreeable. 

Bunches  of  medium  size,  compact.  Berries  rounded  oval, 
eloaeiy  set.  Skin  thin,  of  a  dull  white.  Flesh  very  delicate, 
sweet  and  perfumed.  Leaves  deeply  5-lobed,  and  covered  with 
a  satiny  down  on  the  lower  surface. 

28.  White  Hambitegh.     Thomp 

White  Lisbon. 
White  PortiunL 
White  Uaisin. 

This  is  the  Portugal  grape  of  commerce  which  fs  so  largely 
exported  to  different  parts  of  the  world  in  jars.  It  is  not  a  high 
flavoured  though  a  very  showy  grape,  and  will  hang  a  long 
time  on  the  vines  after  maturity.     It  requires  a  vinery. 

Bunches  very  large  and  loose.  Berries  large,  oval.  Skin 
thick,  greenish- white.  Flesh  solid,  sweet,  and  sometimes  with 
a  slight  Muscat  flavour.  Bunches  of  this  variety  weighing  over 
three  pounds  have  heen  grown  near  Boston. 

29.  White  Nice.     Thomp.  M'intosh. 

A  very  large  and  showy  fruit,  and,  in  a  vinery  with  fire-heat, 
a  very  excellent  sort.  M'lntosh,  an  English  gardener  of  repu- 
tation, has  grown  bunches  of  this  the  White  Nice  to  the  enor- 
mous weight  of  eighteen  pounds,  and  considers  it  "  one  of  the 
noblest  of  grapes." 

Bunches  very  large,  with  loose  shoulders.  Berries  roundish, 
medium  size,  thinly  distributed  over  the  shoulders  and  sides  of 
the  bunch.  Skin  thin,  rather  tough,  greenish-white,  becoming, 
finally,  a  little  yellowish.  Flesh  crisp,  sweet,  and  of  very  good 
flavour.  Leaves  and  wood  very  strong,  the  latter  remarkably 
downy  beneath. 

30.  White  Rissling.     Thomp. 

Schloss  Johannisberg. 
Riidesheiinerbexg. 
Reissling. 
Petit  Rieislii^. 
Groaeer  Riessung. 


fiOBSliD 

Kieier  RiaBling, 


The  most  celehrated  grape  of  the  Rhine,  producing  th(!  cele- 
brated hock  wines.  It  is  yet  little  known  in  this  country,  but 
from  its  very  great  hardiness  and  productiveness,  in  the  cold 
dlatricts  of  its  native  soil,  we  hope  to  And  in  it  a  valuable  aO' 
i|iti«itii>n  hr  mr  gardena— *if  not  for  our  vineyards. 

21* 
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Bunches  of  medium  size,  compact.  Berries  rather  smaf!. 
round.  Skin  thin.  Flesh  tender  and  juicy,  with  sweet  ano 
sprightly  pleasant  flavour. 


Class  IIL     Grapes  rdth  light  red,  rose-coloured,  or  striped 

berries. 


81.  Aleppo.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Switzerland  Grape. 
Striped  Muscadine. 
Variegated  CliasBeias. 
Raisin  Suiiae. 
Raisin  d'Aleae. 
Chasseias  panach4. 
Mauritian  panache. 
Mauriilan  noir  panacM. 

A  very  singular  grape,  the  berries  being  mostly  striped  with 
white  and  black  in  distinct  lines  ;  or  sometimes  half  the  bunch 
will  be  black,  and  half  white.  It  bears  very  well,  and  is  de- 
serving a  place  in  the  vinery  of  the  amateur.  The  foliage  is 
also  prettily  striped  in  autumn. 

Bunches  rather  below  medium  size.  Berries  medium  size, 
roundish.  Skin  thin,  striped  with  white  and  dark  red,  or  black 
Flesh  juicy,  and  of  a  rich  and  excellent  flavour. 

32.  Gbizzlt  Frontigjcan.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

Red  Frontignan,  {of  tome. 
Grizzly  Frontignac. 
Red  Constantia. 
Muscat  Rouge. 
Muscat  Grig. 
Muscado  Roeso. 
Kiiramel  Traube. 
Grauer  Muscateller. 

This  delicious  grape  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  vinery  when 
it  is,  to  our  taste,  scarcely  surpassed. 

Bunches  rather  long,  with  narrow  shoulders.  Berries  round, 
of  medium  size,  and  growing  closer  upon  the  bunches  than 
those  of  the  White  Frontignan.  Skin  thick,  pale  brown,  blend- 
ed with  red  and  yellow.  Flesh  very  juicy,  rich,  musky  and 
high  flavoured. 

The  Red  Frontignan  Thompson  considers  the  same  as  the 
foregoing  only  being  more  deeply  coloured  in  some  situations. 
But  Lindley,  with  whom  we  are  inclined  to  agree  in  this  case, 
keeps  it  distinct.  The  latter  describes  the  Red  Frontignan  as 
having  bunches  without  shoulders,  berries  perfectly  roundi  and 
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<4eep  red,  flavour  excellent.     These  two  stJrts   require    mora 
fuireful  comparison. 

ft?.  Knight's  Vakikoated  Chasselas.     Thomp. 

Variegated  Chasselaa.    land 

A  hybrid  seedling,  raised  by  Mr.  Knight  from  the  White 
Chasselas,  impregnated  by  the  Aleppo.  A  curious  and  pretty 
fruit,  but  not  first  rate  in  flavour. 

Bunches  rather  long,  unshouldered.  Berries  below  the  mid- 
dle size,  round,  loosely  set.  Skin  quite  thin,  white,  shaded 
with  bluish  violet,  sometimes  becoming  purplish  in  the  sun. 
Flesh  tender,  sweet,  and  pleasant.  The  leaves  die  off  in  au- 
tumn of  fine  red  yellow  and  green  colours. 

34.  LoMBARDY.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Flame  Colonrad  Tokay. 

Rhemish  Red. 

Wantage. 

Red  Grape  of  Taurida. 

The  Lombardy  is  remarkable  for  the  very  lai^e  size  of  the 
bunches,  which  are  frequently  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long. 
It  is  a  handsome  fruit,  the  berries  thickly  set,  (so  much  so  as  to 
need  a  good  deal  of  thinning,)  and  it  requires  fire-heat  to  bring 
it  to  full  perfection. 

Bunches  very  large,  handsomely  formed,  with  large  shoulders. 
Berries  large  roundish.  Skin  thick,  pale  red  or  flame  colour. 
Flesh  firm,  sweet,  with  a  sprightly,  very  good  flavour. 

35.  Red  Chasselas.     Thomp.  Lind.  Fors. 

Red  Muscadine.    MiU, 
Chasselas  Rouge.     Duh. 

This  grape  a  good  deal  resembles  the  White  Chasselas,  ex- 
cept that  the  berries  are  slightly  coloured  with  red.  Very  rare- 
ly, when  over  ripe,  they  become  a  dark  red. 

Bunches  loose,  not  large  ;  berries  medium  size,  round.  Skin 
thin,  at  first  pale  green,  but  when  exposed  to  the  sun  they  be- 
eome  red.  Flesh  tender,  sweet,  and  very  good.  Not  very 
bardy. 


II.  CtiUivatton  of  the  Native  Grapes. 


The  better  varieties  of  the  native  grapes,  as  the  Isabella,  Ca- 
tawba, etc. I  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  fruits  in  the  middle 
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■tates.  Hardy,  >igorous,  and  productive,  wkh  verj  triftti^ 
eare  they  yield  the  fanner,  and  the  common  gardener,  to  wlMm 
the  finer  foreign  sorts  requiring  much  attention  and  considerable 
expense  in  culture,  are  denied,  the  enjoyment  of  an  abandanoe 
of  very  good  fruit.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  New. York  and 
Philadelphia  their  culture  is  carried  to  a  large  extent  for  sap. 
plying  the  markpts,  a  single  grower  on  the  Hudson,  (Dr.  Ur- 
dcrhill,)  sending  thousands  of  baskets  to  New. York  annually. 
In  this  part  of  the  country  no  fruit  is  more  common  than  the 
Isabella  grape,  and  many  fisimilies  preserve  large  quantities  fi>i 
use  during  the  winter  months,  by  packing  them  away,  as  soon  as 
ripe,  in  jars,  boxes,  or  barrels,  between  layers  of  cotton  batting-^ 
in  which  way  they  may  be  kept  plump  and  fresh  till  March. 

North  of  the  42®  of  latitude,  and  east  of  the  Hudson  river, 
these  varieties,  except  in  &vourable  situations,  do  not  always 
succeed  perfectly — the  summers  being  frequently  too  short  to 
mature  their  fruit,  and  the  winter  injuring,  the  vines  ;  but  this 
may  be  guarded  against  by  planting  them  against  the  south  side 
of  walls  and  buildings.  In  nearly  all  the  middle  and  western 
states  they  thrive  perfectly.  But  in  many  localities  at  the 
south,  especially  in  Georgia,  the  fruit  is  very  liable  to  rot  be- 
fore ripening,  and  this  is  nnost  successfully  remedied  by  «.tknr. 
ing  the  vines  to  run  very  high — ^in  the  tops  of  trees,  or  >4pon  a 
very  tall  trellis. 

The  varieties  of  native  srapes  at  present  grown  are  chiefly 
either  the  finer  sorts  of  wild  species,  or,  which  is  most  pKoerally 
the  case,  they  are  accidentally  improved  varieties,  tltat  have 
sprung  up  in  woods  and  fields  from  wild  vines,  'ji.liey  are, 
therefore,  but  one  remove  from  a  wild  state,  and,  as  extensive 
trials  are  now  being  made  by  various  cultivators  u  produce 
new  varieties  from  these,  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  a  few 
years  we  shall  have  many  new  native  sorts,  combining  the  good 
qualities  of  the  best  foreign  grapes,  with  the  hardiness  of  the 
indigenous  ones,  and  with  also  the  necessary  adaptation  to  the  -^' 
various  soils  a^^d  climates  of  the  United  States. 

Garden  CaLTURS.  The  garden  culture  of  these  grapes  it 
very  easy.  They  grow  with  vigour  in  any  soil  not  absolute?* 
poor,  and  bear  abundant  crops  in  sandy  or  heavy  soils,  though 
being  of  grosser  habit  than  many  of  the  foreign  grapes,  they 
prefer  a  rather  strong  and  rich  soil.  One  of  the  finic  points  U 
be  attended  to  in  planting  them  is  to  secure  a  periectly  sunny^ 
open  expoture.  as  it  may  always  be  assunied  that,  iftith  us,  no  at. 
inosphere  can  be  too  bright  or  sunny  for  the  grape  ;  \ot  ahhougk 
it  will  make  the  most  luxuriant  and  vigorous  shoot'V  in  the  shadi 
of  trees  or  buildings,  yet  the  crops  will  be  small  and  unocrtaint 
and  the  berries  will  be  likely  to  fall  a  prey  to  m'ldew. 

In  the  scco'nd  place  the  vines  should  be  kepi  unOun  moderah 
r,  and  trained  to  an  ujnjhl  trellis.     The  Isabella  and  C^ 
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iawbtt  are  90  rampant  In  thoir  growth,  when  young,  that  the  in* 
duigfsnt  and  gratified  cultivator  is  but  too  apt  to  allow  them  tc 
oover  a  large  space.  Experience,  however,  has  convinced  us 
ttoat  this  is  an  error.  For  two  or  three  seasons,  vines  of  great 
ane  will  produce  enormous  crops,*  but  they  soon  exhaust  the 
supply  of  nourishment  at  hand,  (which,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
tuf^y  again,)  the  vine  becomes  filled  with  useless,  old  wood, 
and  speedily  becomes  unfruitful  and  worthless.  About  6  or  8 
(eet  apart  we  have  found  to  be  the  best  distance  at  which  to  plant 
the  native  grapes.  Assuming  the  trellis  to  be  8  feet  high,  then 
•  each  vine  will  extend  either  way  3  or  4  feet,  covering  a  space  8 
feet  square.  In  this  form,  the  roots  and  branches  extending  but 
a  abort  distance,  they  may  be  kept  in  high  vigour,  and  a  state 
of  constant  productiveness,  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

The  system  of  pruning  and  training  these  grapes  generally 
pursued  is  the  upright  mode,  with  the  spur  mode  of  training. 
The  first  seasons'  growth  of  a  newly  planted  vine  is  cut  back 
to  two  buds  the  ensuing  fall  or  spring.  These  two  buds  are 
aHoved  to  form  two  upright  shoots  the  next  summer,  which,  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  are  brought  down  to  a  horizontal  position, 
and  fastened  ea<^  way  to  the  lower  horizontal  rail  of  the  trellis, 
being  shortened  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
root— or  as  far  each  side  as  the  plant  is  wished  to  extend.  The 
ttext  season,  upright  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  one  foot  apart, 
and  these,  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  top  of  the  trellis,  are  also 
stopped.  The  next  year,  the  trellis  being  filled  with  the  vines, 
a  ret  of  lateral  shoots  will  be  produced  from  the  upright  leaders 
with  from  one  to  three  bunches  upon  each,  which  will  be  the 
first  crop.  The  vine  is  now  perfect,  and,  in  the  spur  mode  of 
pruning,  it  is  only  necessary  at  the  close  of  every  season,  that 
18,  at  the  autumnal  or  winter  pruning,  to  cut  back  these  lateral 
shoots,  or  fruit  spurs,  to  within  an  inch  of  the  upright  shoot  from 
which  they  sprung,  and  a  new  lateral  producing  fruit  will  an- 
nually supply  its  place,  to  be  again  cut  out  at  the  winter  pruning. 

After  several  years  bearing,  if  it  is  found  that  the  grapes  fail 
in  size  or  flavour,  the  vines  should  be  cut  down  to  the  main 
horixontal  shoots  at  the  bottom  of  the  trellis.  They  will  then 
speedily  make  a  new  set  of  upright  shoots  which  will  produce 
very  abundantly,  as  at  first. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  renewal  system  of  training,  (see 
page  221,)  ia  certain  of  yielding  always  the  largest  and  finest 
firuit,  though  not  so  large  a  crop— as  half  the  surface  of  the  vine 
is  every  year  occupied  with  young  wood,  to  take  the  place  of 
that  annually  cut  out. 

What  we  have  already  stated,  in  page  222,  respecting  pruning 
trill  apply  equally  well  here.     If  the  vine  is  fully  exposed  Ut  the 

*  An  old  vine  of  th«  Isabella,  ftill  standing  in  theat  ganieiM,  lias  fiodiMed  i«00a 
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fim  it  will  require  very  little  summer  pruning ;  in  &ot,  nooe, 
except  stopping  the  young  shoots  three  joints  beyond  the  ferthest 
bunch  of  grapes,  at  midsummer — for' the  leaves  being  intended 
by  nature  to  elaborate  the  sap,  the  more  we  can  retain  of  thena 
(without  robbing  the  fruit  unduly  of  fluids  expended  in  maxing 
new  growth.)  the  larger  and  higher  flavoured  will  be  the  fruil ; 
OKreful  experiments  having  proved  that  there  is  no  more  8uc> 
cessful  mode  of  impoverishing  the  crop  of  fruit  than  that  of 
pulling  ofl"  the  leaves. 

The  annual  pruning  of  the  hardy  grapes  is  usually  perform- 
ed  during  mild  days  in  February  or  March — at  least  a  month 
be  tare  vegetation  is  likely  to  commence.      Many  cultivators 

J  prefer  to  prune  their  vines  in  November,  and,  except  for  cold 
atitudes  or  exposures,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  better  season. 

Every  third  year,  at  least,  the  borders  where  the  vines  are 
growing  should  liave  a  heavy  top-dressing  of  manure.  The 
vine  soon  exhausts  the  soil  within  its  reach,  and  ceases  bearing 
well  when  that  is  the  case.  We  have  frequently  seen  old  and 
impuverished  vines  entirely  resuscitated  by  digging  in  about  the 
roots,  as  far  as  they  extend,  a  very  heavy  top-dressing  of  slightly 
fermented  stable  manure. 

"Vineyard  culture.  While  many  persons  who  have  either 
made  or  witnessed  the  failures  in  raising  the  foreign  grapes  in 
vineyards  in  this  country,  believe  it  is  folly  for  us  to  attempt 
to  compete  with  France  and  Germany  in  wine-making,  some  oi 
our  western  citizens,  aided  by  skilful  Swiss  and  German  vine- 
dressers—emigrants to  this  country,  have  placed  the  fact  of 
profitable  vineyard  culture  beyond  a  doubt,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio.  The  vineyards  on  the  Ohio,  now  covering  many  acres, 
produce  regular,  and  very  large  crops,  and  their  wine  of  the 
ditfercnt  characters  of  Madeira,  Hock,  and  Champagne,  brings 
very  readily  from  75  cents  to  one  dollar  a  gallon  in  Cincinnati. 
The  Swiss,  at  Vevay,  first  commenced  wine-making  in  the  West, 
but  to  the  zeal  and  fostering  care  of  N.  Long  worth,  Erq.,  of 
Cincinnati,  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  )i'estern  horticulturists, 
tliat  district  of  countrv  owes  the  firm  basis  on  which  the  vino 
culture  is  now  placed.*  The  native  grapes — chiefly  the  Ca- 
tawba— ^are  entirely  used  there,  and  as  many  parts  of  the  middle 

*  From  an  interesting  letter  on  this  subject  wtiich  Mr.  Longworth  has  kindly 
fliToured  us  with,  we  gladly  extract  the  foUuwing,  knowing  how  much  U  will  in- 
terest the  practical  reader. 

"  I  can  scarcely  now  state  the  present  extent  of  the  culture  of  the  grape  ior 
Ivine  in  this  country.  We  have  a  laree  German  population  who  tire  yearly  plant' 
ing  new  vineyards,  and  1  believe  the  Ohio  river  will  be,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
century,  as  celebrated  for  its  wine  as  the  Rhine.  Af  er  30  years  of  experi^tnce, 
with  vines  from  Madeira  in  the  south,  and  tlie  motuitains  of  Jura  in  the  north, 
and  mo3t  of  the  intermediate  latitudes,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  foreign  vine  can 
never  succeed  with  us.  Nor  do  1  believe  in  its  acclimation.  I  have  cultivated 
the  Chasselas  for  the  table  for  3'J  years,  and  it  does  not  now  succeed  so  well  as  il 
^i  the  first  few  seasons  tli&t  I  had  iL    I  have  found  two  o*  three  foxeign  vam 
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ftfitos  lure  quite  as  fiirourable  as  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  for  these 
varieties,  the  much  greater  yield  of  these  grapes  leads  us  to  be 
iieve  that  we  may  even  here  pursue  wine-making  profitably. 
The  vineyard  culture  of  the  native  grape  is  very  simple 

ties  that  may  be  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  one  that  may  make  a  wine  equal  tf 
Madeira,  hut  it  produces  small  wood  and  will  not  bear  a  lai^e  crop.  -It  was  re* 
ceived  from  Prince  under  the  name  of  the  Missouri,  bat  it  is  clearly  &  foreign 
grape,  and  I  believe  of  the  Pineau  family.  We  must  rely  on  our  native  grapes, 
and  new  varieties  raised  from  their  seed.  Our  best  success,  with  present  materials, 
will  bs  with  the  Catawba  grape,  as  we  can  maki  from  it  a  wine  equal  to  the  best 
Hock,  and  with  a  finer  aroma.  I  sent  recently  a  sample  of  some  Catawba  wiaa 
to  New-Orleans,  and  was  ofiered  the  highest  price  of  Hock  wine  if  I  would  for- 
ward  a  quantity  for  sale. 

The  Isabella  rots  with  us  more  thaa  other  grapes,  and  is  only  fit  to  make  a  tweet 
wine  by  adding  sugar.  I  have  made  a  fine,  white,  sweet  wine  from  it,  and  have 
samples  now  12  years  of  age.  The  Ohio  frape  is,  with  us,  quite  as  hardy  as  the 
Catawba  and  Isaoella.  It  does  not  bear  tobe  crowded,  but  requires  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  sun  and  air.  I  deem  it  better  for  the  table  than  for  wine,  as  it  is  free  from 
the  hard  pulp  common  to  most  of  our  native  grapes. 

The  cultivation  of  the  grape  at  Vevay  is  on  the  wane,  as  they  cultivate  only 
one  variety — the  Cape  ffTape--a  native  sort,  otherwise  known  as  the  Alexander*t>, 
or  Schuylkill  MuscadeU.  from  it  they  may  make  a  rough,  red,  acid  wine.  TUi» 
same  grape  makes  a  wine  resembling,  and  equal  to,  the  Tenereitie,  when  made 
witJiout  being  fermented  on  the  skins,  and  with  the  addition  of  brandy  as  is  tvual 
with  the  Tenereiflfe. 

I  have  now  H  vineyards,  under  the  nuuiagement  of  Gerj^ians  and  Swiss,  and 
containing  about  70  acres.  The  wine  meets  a  ready  sale  With  our  German  popu- 
lation, at  prices  varying  from  75  cents  to  one  and  a  half  dollars  per  gallon,  by  the 
quantity. 

The  ffrape  requires  a  good  soil,  and  is  benefitted  by  well  rotted  manure.  For 
aspect  1  prefer  the  sides  of  our  hills,  but  our  native  grapes  would  not  succeed  well 
in  a  dry  sandy  soil,  particularly  the  Catawba,  which  is  a  cousin  german  to  the  old 
fox-erapefi  tliat  prefers  a  spot  near  a  stream  of  wa^er.  The  north  sides  of  our  hilk 
are  toe  richest,  and  I  believe  they  will,  as  our  summers  are  warm,  in  the  majority 
of  seasoas  produce  the  best  crops.  In  my  first  attempts  at  vineyard  culture,  to 
gratify  my  Germans,  I  went  to  unnecessary  expense  in  deep  trenching.  In  a  loose 
soil,  bke  mine,  it  can  do  no  good ;  in  a  clay  soil  it  is  injurious  to  put  the  rich  soil 
below  and  have  from  one  to  two  feet  of  clay  on  the  top.  The  root  seldom  gets  to 
the  rich  soil,  and  gntws  too  near  the  surface,  which  should  be  guarded  against, 
as  the  fmit  then  sufEsrs  from  the  drought.  Deep  ploughing  is  better,  and  is  not 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  expense.  Where  u  hiU  is  steep,  trenching  and  waUing'--or 
•od  terracing,  is  necessary. 

I  believe  our  best  wine  will  be  made  in  latitudes  similar  to  ours.  A  locatioa 
farther  north  may  answer  well  if  the  ground  be  covered  with  snow  all  die  winter, 
to  protect  the  vine.  It  is  to  this  cause  that  they  are  indebted  for  their  success  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  girape  on  the  Jura  mountains,  in  France.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  grape  will  bear  better  with  us,  and  (judging  from  samples  I  liave 
had  from  the  mst  grower  at  the  south,)  will  make  a  better  wine  here  than  in 
Carolina. 

There  was  lately  published  an  absurd  statement  respectinff  the  product  of  a 
/ineyard  at  the  south — that  the  product  was  at  the  rat*  of  3,400  ^lons  of  wine  to 
Ihe  acre.  This  arose  firom  a  fitlse  calculation,  made  by  measunng  the  yield  of  a 
lingle  vine,  which  grew  over  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  calculating  the  product  of  the 
vineyard  by  the  space  occapied  by  the  root  of  thie  vine !  One  favourable  vear  1 
•elected,  from  the  beet  part  of  one  of  ray  vineyards,  the  fourteenth  part  of  an  wat^ 
the  prodnct  of  which  was  105  gallons — at  the  rate  of  1,470  gallOtts  per  acre.  IIm 
best  crop  I  have  ever  seen,  was  here,  at  the  vineyard  of  Mr.  Hackinger,  a  Ger* 
nian~about  900  gallons  to  the  acre,  from  the  Catawba  grape.  It  yna  a  tmly 
gratifyii^  sight  to  see,  in  the  midst  of  the  vintage,  his  aged  father  sittinff  in  has 
arm  chair,  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  in  the  centre  of  the  vineyard,  with  his  bot^ 
tie  and  glass  "  just  as  he  did  in  Germany." 

We  generally  leave  six  feet  between  the  rows,  and  use  the  plough,  ■ettSogtht 
fkuM  3  to 4  feet  apart,  and  truning  tliem  to  Ftakes  about  6  feet  high.    Thiiuar 


Strong  kMinn J  or  gnwtHj  mis  are  preferftUe-^oievtoiie  m^ 
bc*ifig  usually  the  best — «iid  a  warm,  epen^  mmmff  expomrt  telng 
indispensable.  The  vines  sro  planted  in  rows,  about  six  feet 
apart,  and  trained  to  upright  stakes  or  posts  as  in  Europe.  The 
ordinary  culture  is  as  simple  as  that  of  a  field  of  Indian  com— -one 
man  and  lior?^  with  the  plough,  and  the  horse-cnltiTStor,  heti^ 
able  to  keep  a  pretty  lai^e  surface  in  good  order.  The  annusS 
pruning  is  performed  in  winter,  top-dressing  the  rines  when  it 
is  necessary  in  the  spring ;  and  the  summer  work,  stopping  side 
shoots,  thinning,  tying,  and  gathering,  beinc  chiefly  dene  by 
women  and  children.  In  the  fermentation  of  the  newly  made 
wine  lies  the  chief  secret  of  the  vigneron,  and,  much  as  has 
been  said  of  this  in  books,  we  bave  satisfied  ourselres  that 
careful  experiments,  or,  which  is  better,  a  resort  to  the  experi- 
ence  of  others,  is  the  only  way  in  which  to  secure  success  in 
the  quality  of  the  wine  itself. 

Diseases.  The  mildew,  which  is  troublesome  in  some  dis- 
tricts, is  easily  prevented  by  keepii^  the  vine  of  small  size,  and 
by  the  renewal  system  of  pruning,  or,  never  allowing  the  vine 
to  bear  more  than  two  years  on  spurs  from  the  same  old  wood. 

The  beetles  which  sometimes  infest  the  grape  vines  in  sum. 
mer,  especially  the  large  brownish  yellow  vine  beetle,  {PelicU 
moia  pimekUa^)  and  the  grape-vine  flea-beetle  {Hahica  cJuilybea,) 
are  very  destructive  to  the  foliage  and  buds,  and  the  most  effec- 
tual remedy  is  hand-picking  when  taken  in  time.  But  we  would 
also  very  strongly  recommend  again  the  use  of  open  mouthed 
bottles,  half  filled,  (and  kept  renewed,)  with  a  mixture  of  sweet- 
ened  water  and  vinegar,  and  hung  here  and  there  among  the 
vines.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  huskels  of  beetles,  and  other  in- 
sects, destroyed  in  a  season,  and  all  injury  prevented,  simply 
by  the  use  of  such  bottles. 

Varieties.  There  are  yet  but  few  varieties  of  our  native 
grapes  that  are  really  worthy  of  cultivation.  Adium  and 
rrince,  in  their  treatises,  describe  quite  a  large  number,  but 
many  of  these  are  really  quite  worthless.  In  the  following  list 
will  be  found  described  all  that  we  have  yet  been  able  to  find  of 
any  value.  Most  of  these  as  the  Isabella,  Catawba,  Alexan- 
der's, di^c,  are  no  doubt  accidental  seedlings  from  the  wild  Fox- 


am  WOBBD  and  chslclien  do  hmm  of  the  labor,  a  tyiag  fbB  %\um,  ttimning  te 
blami  ihooii^  top|»ng  Uie  fruit  beanehes,  ete. 

In  our  fint  experimentB  we  generaliy  iMod  to  add  nfegar  to  the  joice,  hat  our 
GenawiSy  and  indeed  aU  foceignert,  give  the  wine  made  widwut  •ogaj'  the  pve- 
feieaoe.  1  have  now  Catawba  wine  made  without  n^gar  90  yean  old,  eourid  and 
MiU  imprevii^  The  Catawba  will  canvert  from  8  to  10  os.  to  tlw  giaUoH  bat 
when  ragar  u  added  it  does  not  so  readily  &ie  Stselt  When  I  add  vaaat  1  mix  H 
widi  the  DHBt  ae  it  oomes  from  the  prase.  The  winee  our  dinate  wio  best  |iro^ 
daae  an  the  diy  Hoek  wines  \  thonah,  from  our  dry  Caia^N^ia  wine,a  tkiHtal  wiire 
»oper  can  mase  all  the  vafieties  of  sparkling  Hoek,  ete.,  equal  fo  the  nqiortedi* 
The  best  Champagne  I  have  ever dru'ik  was  made  byaneof  my  Genaaii  IhhuM^ 
frixa  the  Catawba  grape.*' 


gfftpe  «t  the  fx^ithern  states.  {T^Uis  Lahrusea,  L.)  While 
otbefs  of  a  different  habit  in  leaf,  and  berry,  as  the  Elsing* 
boi|^h,  Ohio,  &c.,  are,  perhaps,  the  offspring  of  the  Frost  Qrape^ 
(  V.  xordtfoliot)  or  the  Summer  Grape,  (  V.  esHvaUs.)  1  he  most 
M^uiar  Americaa  Grapes,  as  yet,  are  the  Isabella  and  Catawba. 
More  delicate  sorts  for  the  dessert,  being  free  from  pulp,  are 
the  OUo^  E^singburgh  and  Bland.  All  these  grapes  require  a 
warm  aummer  to  enable  them  to  attain  their  flavour,  whioh  is 
the  reaaOB  why,  in  the  oool  climate  of  England,  they  hare  been 
pfonouDoed  so  '*  harsh  and  disagreeaUe." 


NaUve  Grape$. 


1.  Alexander's.    Thomp«  Prin. 

SclrayUuU  MiHoadelL    AO^m. 

-^— ^—  Muscadine. 

Gape  Gn^w.  ) 

Spnng  MiUCoMtaatia.  >^F«Mjr,  JOL 

Clifion*s  (Jonstanda.      ) 

Madeira,  of  York^  Fa. 

TMker'fl  Grape. 

Winne. 

This  grape,  a  natural  seedling,  was  first  discovered  by  Mr. 
Alexander,  gardener  to  Gov.  Penn,  before  the  war  of  the  reyo* 
lution.  It  is  not  unfrequently  found,  as  a  seedling,  from  the 
wild  Foxgrape,  on  the  borders  of  our  woods.  It  is  quite  sweet 
when  ripe,  and  makes  a  very  fair  wine,  but  is  quite  too  pulpy 
and  coarse  for  table  use.  The  bunches  are  more  compact,  and 
the  leaves  much  more  downy,  than  those  of  the  Isabella. 

Bunches  rather  compact,  not  shouldered.  Bemes  of  medium 
size,  oval.  Skin  thick,  quite  black.  Flesh  witu  a  very  firm 
pulp,  but  juicy,  and  quite  sweet  and  musky,  woen  fully  ripe, 
which  it  Is  not  till  the  last  of  October. 

2.  Bland. 

Bland't  Vimnia. 

Bland*!  Madeira. 

Bland'i  Fale  Red. 

PowelL 

Red  Sappefnontr*  (^to«M ) 

The  Bland  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  native  grapes,  approach- 
ing, in  flavour  and  appearance,  the  Chasselas  grapes  of  Eu- 
n^e,  with  very  little  pulp,  and  only  a  slight  astringency.  It 
does  not  ripen  well  to  the  north  of  this,  except  in  favourable 
illations,  and  should  always  be  plauted  in  a  warm  exposure. 
h  is  a  genuine  native  sort,  (doubtless  a  natural  seedling,)  and 

2v' 
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b  said  tohare  been  fimnd  on  the  eatleni  shore  of  yirp^i%  by 
Col.  Bland  of  that  state,  who  presented  scicms  to  Mr.  Bartram, 
the  botanist,  by  whom  it  was  first  cultivated.  The  Bland  is  not 
a  great  bearer,  but  it  merits  a  place  in  every  good  garden  in 
this  country.     The  fruit  keeps  admirably,  in  jars,  for  winter 


Bunches  rather  long,  loose,  and  often 
with  small,  imperfect  berries.  Berries, 
(fig.  96,)  round,  on  long  stalks— bang, 
ing  rather  thinly.  Skin  thin,  at  firaty 
pale  green,  but  pale  red  when  ripe. 
Flesh  slightly  pulpy,  of  a  pleasant, 
sprightly,  delicate  flavour,  and  with 
little  or  no  musky  scent,  but  a  slight 
astringency.  Ripens  pretty  late.  Fo- 
liage lighter  green  than  that  of  the 
Kif.  98.   Bland.  Catawba,  smoother,  and  more  delicate* 

This  vine  is  quite  difficult  of  propagation  by  cuttings. 

8.  Catawba.    Adlum.  Ken. 


Red  Ml 
Ciuawba  Tokay. 


tincy. 
bafol 


This  excellent  native  grape  was  first  introduced  to  notice  by 
Major  Adlum,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  was  found  by  htm  in 
Mar}'land.  It  probably  has  its  name  from  the  Catawba  river, 
but  it  has  been  found  growing  at  various  points  from  that  river 
to  Pennsylvania.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest,  most  productive, 
and  excellent  of  our  native  sorts,  either  for  wine  or  table  use, 
and  succeeds  well  in  all  situations  not  too  cold  for  grape  culture. 
In  habit  of  growth,  it  so  closely  resembles  the  Isabella  that  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  two,  except  in  the  colour  and  shape  of 
the  fruit.  Unless  it  be  very  ripe,  it  is,  perhaps,  a  little  more 
musky  in  flavour,  than  the  Isabella. 

Bunches  of  medium  size,  somewhat  ^l 

loose,  shouldered.     Berries,  (fig.  97,J  Jjj^ 

round,  (or  sometimes  slightly  oval,) 
pretty  large.  Skin  rather  thick,  pale 
red  in  the  shade,  but  pretty  deep  red 
in  the  sun,  covered  with  a  lilac  bloom. 
Flesh  slightly  pulpy,  juicy,  very 
sweet,  with  an  aromatic,  rich,  musky 
flavour.     Ripe   from  the   1st  to  the  Fig.  97.   CaHuAa. 

middle  of  October,  and  should  be  allowed  to  hang  till  fully  ripe. 

The  To  Kalon,  is  a  seedling  of  this  grape  raised  by  the  late 
Dr.  Spofford,  of  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.  It  has  no  pulp,  bat  it 
oroves,  with  us,  too  shy  a  bearer  to  be  worth  cultivaticfn* 
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Pond's  Skedlino  is  a  stib- variety  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Boston,  which  ripens  eaiUer  than  the  Catawba,  but  is  aiso  a 
shy  bearer« 

4.   DlAKA. 

A  seedling  of  the  Catawba,  raised  by  Mrs.  Diana  Crehore,  of 
Boston,  and  named  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  S-^ciety. 
h  is  said  to  be  of  superiour  quality,  and  to  ripen  a  fortnight 
ftarlier,  which  will  make  it  valuable  at  the  north. 

Fruit  much  resembling  the  Catawba,  but  paler  in  colour,  be- 
ing a  pale  grayish  red«  Bunches  loose.  Berry  round,  almost 
Vfithout  pulp,  juicy,  with  a  sweet,  rich  flavour. 

5.  ELSiNBirROH.     Ken.  Prin.  Adlum. 

Smart's  dingboig. 
Elienboroqgh. 

A  very  nice  little  grape  for  the  dessert,  perfectly  sweet  and 

melting,  without  pulp,  originally  brought  from  a  village  of  this 

name  in  Salem  co..  New- Jersey.     It  is  not  a  great  deal  larger 

^  than  the  common  Frost  grape,  in  the  size  of  the 

'^  berry.     A  moderate,  but   regular  bearer,  ripens 

^^^ — s.     well,  and  much  esteemed  by  many  for  the  table, 

^         \.      Bunches  pretty  large,   loose,  and  shouldered. 

f  ]  Berries,  (fig.  98,^  small,  round.     Skin  tliin,  black, 

\^_^^  covered  with  a  blue  bloom.     Flesh  entirely  with- 

Fb  W.  Eitmg-  o"t   pulp>   inelting,   sweet,   and  excellent.     The 

burgh.       leaves  are  deeply  5-lobed,  pretty  dark  green,  and 

tht  srood  rather  slender,  with  long  joints. 

6.  Isabella.    Prin.  Ken.  Adlum. 

This  very  popular  grape,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  was 
brought  to  the  north  and  introduced  to  the  notice  of  cultivators, 
about  the  year  1818,  by  Mrs.  Isabella  Gibbs,  the  wife  of  George 
Gibt>s,  Esq.,  in  honor  of  whom  it  was  named.  Its  great  vig- 
our, hardiness,  and  productiveness,  with  the  least  possible  care, 
have  caused  it  to  be  most  widely  disseminated.  A  vine  grow, 
ing  here  has  borne  12  bushels  of  grape  in  a  single  year.  It  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  hardy,  and  ripens  earlier  than  the  Ca- 
tawba,  which  renders  it  valuable  at  the  northern  part  of  this 
state,  or  the  colder  portions  of  New-England.  No  farmer's 
garden,  however  small,  should  be  without  this  and  the  Ca- 
tawba. 

Bunches  of  good  size— five  to  seven  inches  long,  rather  loose, 
shouldered.     Berries^  (fig.  99,)  oval,  pretty  large.     Skin  thickt 
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dark  puqile,  beooming  at  last  nearly 
black,  covered  with  a  Uue  Uooin. 
Flesh  tender,  with  aome  pulp,  which 
nearly  diasolves  when  fully  mature  ; 
juicy,  sweet,  and  rich,  with  alight 
musky  aroma. 

This  grape  is  frequently  picked  as 
soon  as  it  is  well  coloured,  and  long 
before  it  is  ripe.  "§.  9k 

7.  LsHom 

Sampler! 
Clsrenoel 

A  Tery  excellent  table  grape,  periiaps  superior  in  flayour  for 
the  dessert  to  any  of  the  foregoing.  It  comes,  originally,  from 
Mr.  Lenoir,  of  the  Santee  River,  Carolina,  and  is  believed  to  be 
a  seedling  raised  by  him  from  a  seed  of  one  of  the  Bui^ndy 
grapes.  It  has  very  much  the  habit  of  a  foreign  vine,  but  ap« 
pears  to  bear  well,  and  ripen  admirably  here.  The  wood  is 
grayish  brown,  strong,  and  long  jointed,  and,  like  the  Elsing- 
burgh  and  Ohio  grapes  should  be  left  rather  long  in  pruning. 

Bunches  very  handsome,  kirge,  compact,  not  much  shouldered. 
Berries  small,  round.  Skin  thin,  purple,  with  a  slight  bloom. 
Flesh  tender,  melting,  (without  pulpiness,)  sweet,  and  excelleot. 

8.  Nobtom's  Virginia.    Prin.  Ken. 

Norton's  aeadliag. 

A  native  seedling,  produced  by  a  cross  betweei*  (he  Bland 
and  Miller's  Burgundy,  by  Dr.  N.  Norton,  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  a  most  productive  grape  in  garden  or  vineyard^ 
bearing  very  large  crops  (especially  at  the  south,  where  many 
kinds  rot,)  in  all  seasons.  It  has  been  confounded  by  some 
with  Ohio  grape,  from  which  it  is  quite  distinct,  more  pulpy, 
and  less  agreeable  for  the  dessert,  though,  probably  a  much 
better  wine  grape. 

Bunches  long,  sometimes  eight  or  nine  inches,  occasionally 
shouldered,  somewhat  compact.     Berries  small,  round.     Skin 
thin,  dark  purple.     Flesh  pulpy,  with  a  brisk,  rather  rough  fla» 
vour.     The  foliage  is  light  coloured,  shaped  like  the  Elsingburgfa* 
8hoot8  strong  and  hardy. 

9.  MissouBi. 

Missouri  Seedling. 
This  grap«?  we  received  from  CincixiriRtl,  whore  ft  Is 
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rtdeiablj  ciiltirated,  and  much  esteemed  in  the  vineyardii 
maicing  a  wine  much  resembling  Madeira.  It  was  received  there 
from  the  east,  under  this  name,  and  we  think,  may  very  proba* 
nly  he  a  seedling  from  one  of  the  Pineau  or  Burgundy  grapns* 
It  is  not  very  productive,  and  makes  little  wood.  The  lattei  is 
grayish,  spotted  with  dark  brown  specks,  short  jointed,  buds  in 
clusters,  double  and  triple.     Leaves  deeply  cut,  trilobed* 

Bunches  loose,  and  of  moderate  size.  Berries  small,  round. 
Skin  thin,  almost  black,  with  very  little  bloom.  Flesh  tenderi 
with  Utile  pulp,  sweet,  and  pleasant,  but  inferiour  to  the  Ohio 
for  the  table. 

10.  Ohio. 

Segwr  Box  Gram. 
LoigworUi't  Onio. 

This  grape,  which  has  recently  attracted  a  good  deal  of  at- 
ention,  has  a   rather  singular  history.     The  cuttings,  from 
vhich  all  the  present  stock  has  originated,  were  le^  ^n  a  segar 
Dox,  at  the  residence  of  N.  Longworth,  Esq.,  Cincinuati,  Ohio, 
during  his  absence  from  home,  by  some  person  who  was  not 
known,  and  who  left  no  account  of  them.     It  is  still  commonly 
known  as  the  Segar  Box  in  that  vicinity.     Subsequent  efibrts  to 
trace  its  origin  have  not  been  successful,  but  there  is  no  doubt, 
from  its  strong  general  resemblance  to  the  Elsingburgh,  that  it 
is  a  native.     It  is  a  capital  dessert  fruit,  free  from  pulp,  and  of 
excellent  flavour,  in  Cincinnati,  but  does  not  maiulain  that  repu* 
tation  here ;  it  requires  a  very  warm  and  dry  climate  to  deve* 
lop  its  flavour.     It  ripens  early,   but  we  fear  it   will  prove  a 
little  tender  to  the  north  of  this.     The  wood  is  strong,  long  jointed» 
lighter  red  than  that  of  the  Norton's  Vii^inia,  and  smooth,  with 
peculiarly  pointed  buds.     Leaves  large,  trilobed. 

Bunches  large  and  long,  fr<Hn  six  to  tea 
inches,  and  often  fifteen  inches  in  length, 
rather  loose,  tapering,  shouldered.  Ber* 
ries,  (fig.  100,)  small,  round.  Skin  Uiin« 
purple,  with  a  blue  bloom.  Flesh  tender, 
and  melting,  without  any  pulp,  sweet,  and 
very  excellent. 

This  grape  is  a  good  bearer,  requires  to 
Fig.  100.   Ohm,      be  well  pruned,  and  the  wood  Wd*in  this 

and  long. 

11.  Shubtleff's  Seedlik0* 

A  new  variety  raised  by  Dr.  S.  A.  ShurtleflT,  of  Pembertoo 
Hill,  near  Boston.  It  is  a  seedling  from  the  foreign  grape,  but 
appears  to  have  a  hardier  habit  than  most  foreign  varieties.    But 

22* 
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little,  lioweTer,  is  yet  known  of  it,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  placed 
in  tlie  liands  of  cultivators  gonerally  for  trial,  but  we  liope  soon 
to  see  it  disseminated. 

Bunches  large,  oflen  weighing  a  pound,  shouldered.  Bcrriefl 
nearly  as  large  as  Black  Hamburgh,  oval,  pretty  thickly^  set. 
8kin  thick,  light  purple,  or  lilac,  (obscurely  spotted,)  with  a 
ffrayish  bloom.  Flesh  firm,  with  a  rich,  sweet,  and  very  excel- 
Mnt  flavour.  This  fruit  ripens  early  in  September,  or,  in  favour- 
able situations  the  last  of  August. 

12.  ScuPFBRNONG.     Prin.  Adlum. 

Fox  Gmpe.  "j 

Ball  or  Ballet  f  ^^  ^  -..^ 

American  MuacadiM.  f  ^  "^  •'"^ 

Raanoake.  J 

Vitis  vulpina.    Ltnd. 

—  rotundifolieu    AhtAx. 

The  Scuppemong  grape  is  a  very  distinct  southern  species, 
fbund  growing  wild,  from  Virginia  to  Florida,  and  climbing  the 
tops  of  the  tallest  trees.  It  is  easily  known  from  every  other 
grape  by  the  small  size  of  its  leaves,  which  are  seldom  over 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  by  their  being  glossy  and 
smooth  on  both  the  under  and  upper  surfaces.  These  leaves 
are  roundish,  and  coarsely  serrated,  and  the  young  shoots  are 
slender ;  the  old  wood  is  smooth,  and  not  shaggy,  like  that  of 
roost  vines.     This  species  is  dioecious. 

We  have  made  several  trials  with  the  Scuppemong  grape,  but 
find  it  quite  too  tender  for  a  northern  climate,  being  killed  to  the 
cround  by  our  winters.  At  the  south  it  is  a  very  hardy,  pro- 
ductive, and  excellent  wine  grape.  The  White  and  Black  Scup. 
pemong  scarcely  difier,  except  in  the  colour  of  the  fruit.  The 
tendrils  of  each  correspond  in  hue  with  the  fruit. 

Bunches  small,  loose,  seldom  composed  of  more  than  six  ber- 
ries. Berries  round,  large.  Skin  thick,  light  green  in  the 
white,  dark  red  in  the  black  variety.  Flesh  quite  pulpy,  ex- 
cept when  very  thoroughly  ripe,  juicy  and  sweet,  Imt  with  a 
atroog,  musky  scent  and  flavour. 

12.  Warren. 

A  variety  recently  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Prince,  of 
Flushing,  which  may  prove  synonymous  with  Nos.  7  or  9.  Wa 
made  the  following  memomnda  from  an  examination  of  the  fruit 
last  season. 

Bunches  long,  loose,  slightly  shouldered.  Berries  round, 
•mall,  of  the  same  size,  and  form  of  those  of  the  Elsingburgh, 
but  rather  more  closely  set.  Skin  thin,  dark  purple,  with  but 
little  bloom.  Flesh  tender,  melting,  with  no  pulp,  and  a  very 
sweet,  pleasant  flavour. 
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Otbbr  wild  varibttes.  Tliere  are  ma»>  other  wiM  varie. 
lies  recently  introduced  into  gardens,  but  whioh  are  of  little  of 
no  value  for  the  table.  Among  these,  the  Cunningham  and 
Woodson  Prince  Edward,  from  Virginia,  are  pretty  good  wine 
grapes,  though  the  former  is  a  shy  bearer.  Gimbreae^s  Hudsm 
and  Ladies^  grapes,  as  well  as  the  Hydfi^s  Blacky  Red  Rivtr, 
Perfumed  Red,  and  several  others,  are  Foxgrapes,  with  a  strong 
scent,  and  harsh  flavour,  of  no  value  for  the  dessert,  and  un- 
worthy of  cultivation.  The  Troy  Grapcy  Hyde's  Eliza,  and 
some  others,  are  varieties  of  the  Isabella,  in  noway  remarkable. 
Worthington  and  Luffborough  are  recommended  by  Adlum  fof 
wine  ;  we  have  found  them  harsh  and  worthless  for  the  dessert 

Selection  of  foreign  grapes  for  hardy  culture.  Royal  Musca- 
dine^ Early  Black  July,  Early  White  Malvasie,  Black  Prince. 

Selection  (f  foreign  grapes  for  a  vinery.  Black  Hamburgh^ 
White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  White  Frontignan,  Royal  Musea* 
dine,  Wesi*s  St.  Peters,  Red  Frontignan. 

Selectixm  of  native  grapes  for  a  small  garden.  Caiawba^ 
Blandj  Ohio,  Lenoir,  Isabella. 


CHAPTER   3CVin. 

THB    Min^BERBT. 

Morw,  Tourn.    Urtioaoem,  of  botenuta. 
y  of  the  F^reneh ;  MauBieerbtuim,  German;  iloro,  Italian;  Mkmi,  Spaabh. 

The  Mulberry  is  a  hardy,  deciduous  fruit  tree,  but  little  cul. 
tivated  in  this  country,  though  it  is  really  a  very  considerable 
acquisition  to  our  list  of  summer  fruits,  and  every  garden  of 
considerable  size,  ought  to  contain  one  or  two  trees.  The  fruit 
ripens  in  July,  very  sQon  after  the  season  of  cherries.  It  is 
rarely  picked  from  the  trees,  as  it  falls  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  it  ia 
therefore  the  custom  to  keep  the  surface  below  it  in  short  turf, 
and  the  fruit  is  picked  from  the  clean  grass.  Or,  if  the  surface 
is  dug  ground,  it  may  be  sQwn  thickly  with  cress  seed,  six  weeks 
previously  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  which  will  form  a  tem- 
porary carpet  of  soft  verdure. 

The  Red  Mulberry  {Moras  rubra,  L.)  is  a  native  species, 
more  or  less  common  in  our  woods,  with  large,  rough,  heart- 
shaped  or  lofoed  leaves.  The  fruit  is  about  an  inch  long,  and 
very  pleasant  and  palatable — ^though  much  inferiour  to  the  fol« 
lowing  sort.     It  bears  transplanting  well,  or  is  easi*y  raised 
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ffom  meif  mod  maj,  milotilitedly,  be  greatly  Impr  «red  bj  r» 
peated  reproductioD  in  this  way.  Ae  it  (brms  a  i«»i^  orna. 
mental  tree  with  a  fine  spreading  head,  40  feet  bigl^i,  it  is  we!' 
deserving  a  plaoe  on  the  lawn,  or  near  the  house,  S<  ornamental 
plantations.  ^ 

Johnson  MtrLBiaaT.  We  have  lately  received  from  Pmfes. 
sor  Rirtland,  of  Cleveland,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  hoi  ciciiltii* 
rints  in  the  country,  this  new  variety  of  our  native  Mulbeny;, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  said  to  be  of  extra  large  size  and  superiof 
ilavour. 

Fruit  very  large,  oblong,  cylindric ;  blackish  co1#»itr.  siib* 
acid,  and  of  mild,  agreeable  flavour.  Growth  of  the  wood 
strong  and  irregular.     Leaves  unoommonly  large. 

The  Black  Mitlbkkry,  or  English  Mulberry,  (M&nu  mgra^ 
L.)  is  a  very  celebrated  old  fruit  tree,  originally  from  Aiia, 
more  or  less  commonly  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  but 
yet  quite  rare  in  this  country.  Its  growth  is  slow,  and  it  seldom 
attains  a  height  of  more  than  12  or  15  feet,  forming  a  low, 
branching  tree,  with  lobed  leaves,  but  it  is  very  long  lived,  and 
there  is  a  specimen  in  England,  at  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland,  300  years  old.  In  this  country  it  is  scarcely 
hardy  enough  for  the  eastern  states ;  but  it  thrives  pretty  well 
here,  and  we  have  seen  very  fine  crops  on  a  tree  in  a  sheltered 
position,  at  Hyde  Park,  on  the  Hudson,  80  miles  above  New. 
York.  The  fruit  is  incom|Hirably  larger  and  finer  than  that  of 
the  Red  Mulberry,  being  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  nearly 
an  inch  across— black,  and  of  delicious  flavour. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  White  Mulberry,  commonly 
cultivated  for  silk,  but  which  produce  fruit  of  no  value. 

The  best  soil  for  the  Mulberry,  is  a  rich,  deep,  sandy  loam. 
The  tree  requires  little  or  no  pruning,  and  is  of  very  easy  cul- 
ture. It  is  usually  propagated  by  cuttings,  three  feet  long, 
planted  in  the  springs  half  their  depth  in  the  sround  ;  cuttings 
made  of  pieces  of  the  roots  will  also  send  up  shoots  and  beeone 
slants. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

NUT8. 


The  EuROPBiN  Walnut,  (Juglam  regia,  L. ;  Nopgr,  of  Ab 
French  ;  Walnaussbaum,  German  ;  Nocil,  Italian  ;  and  Nftgal, 
Spanish ;)  better  known  here  as  the  Madeira  Nut,  is  a  fine  lof^y 
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f«av!iig  tree,  with  a  handsome  spreading  head,  aiii  bearing 
orops  of  large  and  excellent  nuts,  enclosed  like  those  of  oui 
native  black  walnut  in  a  simple  husk.  It  stands  the  wintei 
very  well  here,  and  to  the  south  of  this  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
a  profitable  fruit  to  plant  for  the  market.  The  fruit  in  a  green 
state  is  very  highly  esteemed  for  pickling,  and  the  great  quan* 
tides  of  the  ripe  nuts  annually  imported  and  sold  here,  prove  the 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held  for  the  table.  There  are 
several  varieties  reputed  to  be  of  rather  finer  quality,  which, 
however,  have  not  displaced  the  original  species,  even  in  the 
gardens  of  Europe,  and  have  not  yet  borne  fruit  here. 

This  tree  is  usually  propagated  by  the  seed,  and  transplanted 
from  the  nurseries  when  from  three  to  six  feet  high.  But  it 
may  also  be  grafted,  with  due  care,  on  the  common  hickory  nut. 

The  Hickory  Nut  {Carya  alba,)  or  shell-bark.  The  Black 
Walnut  {Juglans  nigray)  and  the  Butternut,  (/.  cineria,)  are 
native  nut-bearing  trees,  common  in  our  forests,  and  too  well 
known  to  need  description  here.  There  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  woods,  accidental  varieties  of  the  shelUhark  hickorp,  of 
much  larger  size  and  finer  flavour  than  the  common  species, 
which  are  highly  worthy  of  cultivation,  as  we  confess,  to  our 
own  taste,  this  nut  is  much  superiour  to  the  European  walnut* 
There  is  indeed  no  doubt,  that  with  a  little  care  in  reproduction 
by  seed,  the  shell-bark  may  be  trebled  in  size,  and  greatly  im- 
proved in  flavour. 

The  Filbert,  {Noisette,  of  the  French  ;  Nasshaum,  Grerman  j 
AvellanOj  Spanish ;)  is  an  improved  variety  of  the  common 
bazel-nut  of  the  woods  of  Europe,  Corylus  avellana,  L.)  The 
fruit  is  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  our  common  hazel- 
nut, and  frpm  its  size  and  excellent  flavour  is  admired  for  the 
dessert.  The  old  Spanish  Albert  common  in  many  of  our  gar- 
dens, 18  a  worthless,  nearly  barren  variety,  but  we  have  found 
the  better  English  sorts  productive  and  excellent  in  this  climate, 
and  at  least  a  few  plants  of  them,  should  have  a  place  in  all  our 
gardens.  They  are  generally  raised  from  layers,  made  in  th( 
spring,  but  they  may  also  be  grafted  readily  on  the  common 
hazel-nut,  or  the  Spanish  nut.  When  planted  out  they  should 
not  be  permitted  to  sucker,  and  should  be  kept  in  the  form  of 
I>ushe8  with  low  heads,  branching  out  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground^  and  they  should  be  annually  pruned  somewhat  like 
the  gooseberry,  so.  as  to  preserve  a  rather  thin,  open  head—- 
shortening  back  the  extremities  of  the  young  shoots  one  half^ 
every  spring. 

The  following  are  the  best  filberts  known. 

1.  CospoRD.  (Thomp.  P.  Mag.)  Nut  large,  oblong  ;  husk 
hairy  ;  shell  remarkably  thin,  and  kernel  of  excellent  flavour. 
A.  good  bearer. 

2,  Frizzled.    (Thomp.  P.  Mag.)    Easily  known  by  its  hand 
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tome,  deeply  out  husk.    Nut  of  medium  9ize,  oval,  compressed } 
husk  hairy  ;  shell  thick  ;  kernel  sweet  and  good. 

8.  North AMPTONSHiRB  Prolific.  (Thomp.)  Ripens  early. 
Nut  of  medium  size,  oblong,  husk  hairy  ;  shell  thick. 

4.  Red  Filbert.  Easily  known  from  other  sorts,  by  the 
crimson  skin  of  the  kernel.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  cvate. 
Shell  thick.     Kernel  with  a  peculiar,  excellent  flavour. 

5.  WHrfB  Filbert.  (Thomp.  Lind.)  Resembles  the  last, 
but  with  a  light  yellow  or  white  skin.  The  tree  is  also  quite 
bushy.     Nuts  ovate.     Husk  long  and  tubular. 

The  English  generally  call  those  varieties  with  long  husks, 
filberts,  (full-beards, \  and  those  with  short  husks,  simply  nuts^ 

The  UHESTNUT,  (Cnstanea  vesca,  W.  ;  CJuUagnier,  of  the 
French  ;  Castainenbaum,  German  ;  Castagno,  Italian  ;)  is  one 
of  our  loftiest  forest  trees,  common  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  and  bearing  excellent  nuts.  The  foreign 
variety  best  known  in  this  country,  is  the  Spanish  Chestnut,  with 
fruit  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the  Horse-Chestnut,  and  which 
is  excellent  when  boiled  or  roasted.  It  thrives  very  well  here, 
but  is  not  quite  hardy  to  the  north  or  east  of  this.  One  or  two 
English  varieties  have  been  produced,  of  considerable  excel- 
lence, among  which,  the  Downton  is  considered  the  best.  Tbt 
French  cultivate  a  dozen  or  more  varieties  of  greater  or  less 
excellence,  but  though  some  of  them  have  been  introduced,  we 
have  not  yet  fairly  tested  them  in  this  country. 

The  Chinquapin,  or  Dwarf  Chestnut,  common  in  some  parts 
of  the  mid  He  and  southern  states,  is  a  dwarf  species  of  the 
chestnut,  usually  growing  not  more  than  six  to  ten  feet  high, 
and  bearing  fruii  of  half  the  size  as  the  common  chestnut,  with 
the  same  flavour.  It  is  worth  a  place  in  a  small  fruit  garden, 
as  a  curiosity. 

All  the  chestnuts  are  very  easily  cultivated  in  aty  good,  light 
soil,  and  may  be  propagated  by  grafting,  aiUs*  by  sowing  the 
Beads. 


CHAPTER   XX. 


THE    PLtnif. 


^noMM  dometfticaf  L.    Rosac^By  of  botanlsti. 
',  «if  tba  Frttneh ;  Pfiaumenhaum,  Odrman ;  Prugno,  hsBmr  ,i 

Spanish. 

The  original  parent  of  most  of  the  cultivated  plums  of  oui 
gardens  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  the  southern  parts  of  Europe 
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hit  it  has  bdcome  naturalized  in  this  country,  anci  In  many 
parts  of  it  is  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance.*  That  the 
•oil  and  climate  of  the  middle  states  are  admirably  suited  to  this 
fruit  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  almost  spontaneous  production 
of  such  varieties  as  the  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lawrence's  Pa- 
▼ourite,  etc. ;  sorts  which  equal  or  surpass  in  beauty  or  flavour 
the  most  celebrated  plums  of  France  or  England. 

Usiss.  The  finer  kinds  of  plums  are  beautiful  dessert  fruits, 
of  rich  and  luscious  flavour.  They  are  not,  perhaps,  so  en* 
tirely  wholesome  as  the  peach  or  the  pear,  as,  from  their  some- 
what  cloying  and  flatulent  nature,  unless  when  very  perfectly 
lipe,  they  are  more  likely  to  disagree  with  weak  stomachs. 

For  the  kitchen  the  plum  is  also  very  highly  esteemed,  being 
prized  for  tarts,  pies,  sweetmeats,  etc.  In  the  south  of  France 
an  excellent  spirit  is  made  from  this  fruit  fermented  with  honey. 
In  the  western  part  of  this  state,  where  they  are  very  abundant, 
they  are  halved,  stoned,  and  dried  in  the  sun  or  ovens,  in  large 
4]uantities,  and  are  then  excellent  for  winter  use.  For  eating, 
the  plum  should  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  till  perfectly 
ripe,  and  the  fruit  will  always  be  finer  in  proportion  as  the  tree 
has  a  more  sunny  exposure.  The  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit 
18  always  greatly  improved  by  thinning  the  fruit  when  it  is  half 
ffrown.  Indeed  to  prevent  rotting  and  to  have  this  fruit  in  its 
highest  perfection,  no  two  plums  should  be  allowed  to  touch 
each  other  while  growing,  and  those  who  are  willing  to  take  this 
pains,  are  amply  repaid  by  the  superior  quality  of  the  fruit. 

One  of  the  most  important  forms  of  the  plum  in  commerce  is 
^at  of  prunesy  as  they  are  exported  from  France  to  every  part 
of  the  world.  We  quote  the  following  interesting  account  of 
the  best  mode  of  preparing  prunes  from  the  Arboretum  BriU 
ktmcitm. 

The  best  prunes  are  made  near  Tours,  of  the  St.  Catherine 

*  There  are  three  species  of  wild  plum  indigenous  to  this  country— of  tolerable 
flavour,  but  wldom  cnltivatf*d'in  our  gardens.    They  are  the  folluwine. 

L  TIm  Chickasaw  Plvx.  {Pnmw  ChicaM,  Michaux.)  Fruit  lOxmt  three 
fourths  of  an  incti  in  diameter,  round,  and  red  or  yellowish  red,  of  a  pleasant,  sob> 
acid  flavour,  ripens  pretty  early.  Skin  thin.  The  branches  are  thorny,  the  head 
mth«r  bushy,  with  narrow  lanceolate,  semilate  leaves,  lo<iking  at  a  little  distance, 
somewhat  like  thoss  of  a  peach  tree.  It  usually  grows  about  12  or  14  feet  high, 
but  on  the  Prairies  of  Arkansas  it  is  only  3  or  4  foet  high,  and  in  this  form  it  is 
atM  common  in  Texas.  The  Dwarf  Texas  Plitii  described  by  Kenrick  is  only 
this  species.    It  is  quite  ornamental. 

IL  Wild  Red  or  Yellow  Plum.  (P.  americana,  Marshall.)  Fruit  ronndish- 
otJ,  skin  tliick,  reddish  orange,  with  a  ju'cy,  yellow,  i^ub-acid  pulp.  The  leaves 
am  ovate,  coarsely  serrate,  and  the  old  branches  rough  and  somewhat  thorny. 
Grou'B  in  hedi^es,  and  by  the  banks  of  f^trf  nmi>,  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico    Tree  fn^m  10  to  15  feet  high.    Fruit  ripens  in  July  and  August. 

III.  The  Beach  PluM,  or  Sand  Plum.  [P.  maritthna,  Wang.)  A  low  phrub, 
with  stout  strangling  branches,  found  mustiy  on  the  sandy  flc*a*coast,  from  Mari^aF 
ehusetts  to  Vi^miii,  and  seldom  ripening  well  else  where.  Fruit  roundish,  scaroelf 
•n  inch  in  diameter,  red  or  purple,  covered  with  a  bloom ;  pleasant,  buC  somv 
VflMt  astnafsnc    lisaves  oval,  finely  serrate 
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finm  and  ihe  prune  d'Ag;eD  ;  and  the  best  Frtnek  fhmn  im^ 
called  in  England,)  are  made  in  Provence,  of  the  Perdrigott 
blanc,  tbe  Brignole,  and  the  prune  d'Ast ;  the  Proveoee  pluma 
being  most  fleshy,  and  having  always  most  bloom.  Both  kindii 
are,  however,  made  of  these  and  other  kinds  of  plums,  in  varioua 
parts  of  Prance.  The  plums  are  gathered  when  just  ripe 
enough  to  fall  from  the  trees  on  their  being  slightly  shakes. 
They  are  then  laid,  separately,  on  frames,  or  sieves,  made  of 
wicker-work  or  laths,  and  exposed  for  several  days  to  the  sub,. 
till  they  become  as  soft  as  ripe  medlars.  When  this  is  the  eass^ 
they  are  put  into  a  spent  oven,  shut  quite  close,  and  left  tfaera 
for  twenty.four  hours  ;  they  are  then  taken  out,  and  the  oven, 
being  slightly  reheated,  they  are  put  in  again  when  it  is  rather, 
warmer  than  it  was  before.  The  next  day  they  are  again  tak^i 
out,  and  turned  by  slightly  shaking  the  sieves.  The  oven  is 
heated  again,  and  they  are  put  in  a  third  time,  when  tbe  ovea. 
is  one-fburth  degree  hotter  than  it  was  tbe  second  time.  After 
remaining  twenty  four  hours,  they  are  taken  out,  and  left  tcgei 
quite  cold.  They  are  then  rounded,  an  operation  which  is  per*, 
formed  by  turning  the  stone  in  the  plum  without  breakmg  the 
skin,  and  pressing  the  two  ends  together  between  the  thumb 
and  finger.  They  are  then  again  put  upon  the  sieves,  wiiich 
are  placed  in  an  oven,  from  which  the  bread  has  been  jual 
drawn.  The  door  of  the  oven  is  closed,  and  the  crevices  are 
stopped  round  it  with  clay  or  dry  grass.  An  hour  afterwarda, 
the  plums  are  taken  out,  and  the  oven  is  again  shut  with  a  cup 
of  water  in  it,  for  about  two  hours.  When  the  water  is  so  warm 
as  just  to  be  able  to  bear  the  finger  in  it,  the  prunes  are  again 
placed  in  the  oven,  and  left  there  for  twenty-four  hours,  when 
the  operation  is  finished,  and  they  are  put  loosely  into  small, 
long,  and  rather  deep  boxes,  for  sale.  The  common  sorts  are. 
gathered  by  shaking  the  trees  ;  but  the  finer  kinds,  for  making 
French  plums,  must  be  gathered  in  the  morning,  before  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  by  taking  hold  of  the  stalk,  between  the  thumb 
and  finger,  without  touching  the  fruit,  and  laid  gently  on  a  bed 
of  vine-leaves  in  a  basket.  When  the  baskets  are  filled,  withoiit 
tlie  plums  touching  each  other,  they  are  removed  to  the  fruit 
room,  where  they  are  left  for  two  or  three  days  exposed  to  tfa» 
sun  and  air  ;  after  which,  the  same  process  is  employed  as  for 
the  others ;  and  in  this  way  the  delicate  bloom  is  retained  on 
the  fruit,  even  when  quite  dry. 

Pkopagation  and  cttltitre.  The  plum  is  usually  propagated 
in  this  country  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  any  common  free  grow, 
ing  variety,  (avoiding  the  damsons  which  are  not  readily  work* 
ed,)  and  budding  them  when  two  years  old,  with  the  finer  sorts* 
The  stones  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  gathered,  in  broad 
drills,  (as  in  planting  peas,)  but  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep. 
In  good  soil  the  seedUings  will  reach  aigbCeen  inches  or  two  foal 
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i»  teiKht,  tho  next  season,  and  in  the  autumn  or  the  ensuing 
-pring,  they  may  be  taken  from  the  seed  beds,  their  tap  rooii 
4duced,  and  all  that  are  of  suitable  siase,  planted  at  once  in  the 
turaery  rows,  the  smaller  ones  being  thickly  bedded  until  after 
mother  season's  growth. 

'  The  stocks  planted  out  in  the  nursery  will,  ordinarily,  be  ready 
for  working  about  the  ensuing  midsummer,  and,  as  the  plum  is 
quite  difficult  to  bud  in  this  dry  climate,  if  the  exact  season  is 
not  chosen,  the  budder  must  watch  the  condition  of  the  trees, 
and  insert  his  buds  as  early  as  they  are  sufficiently  firm,— -say^ 
In  this  neighbourhood)  about  the  10th  of  July.  Insert  the  buds* 
if  possible,  on  tho  north  side  of  the  stock,  that  being  more  pro. 
tected  from  the  sun,  and  tie  the  bandage  rather  nK)re  tightly 
khan  for  other  trees. 

The  English  propagate  very  largely  by  layers  three  varieties 
of  the  common  plum— the  Muschy  the  Brussels  and  the  Pear 
Plum,  which  are  almost  exclusively  employed  for  stocks  with 
them.  But  we  have  not  found  these  stocks  superioijr  to  the 
seedlings  raised  from  our  common  plums,  (the  Blue  Gage, 
Horse-^um,  dec.,)  so  abundant  in  all  our  gardens.  For  dwarf, 
log,  the  seedlings  of  the  Mirabelle  are  chiefly  employed. 

Open  standard  culture,  is  the  universal  mode  in  America,  an 
the  plum  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  fruit  trees.  It  requires  lit- 
tle or  no  pruning,  beyond  that  of  thinning  out  a  crowded  head, 
or  taking  away  decayed  or  broken  branches,  and  this  should  be 
done  before  midsunmier,  to  prevent  the  flow  of  gum.  Old  trees 
that  have  become  barren,  may  be  renovated  by  heading  them 
in  pretty  severely,  covering  the  wounds  with  our  solution  of 
gum  shellac,  and  giving  them  a  good  top  dressing  at  the  roots. 

Soil.  The  plum  will  grow  vigorously  in  almost  every  part 
of  this  country,  but  it  only  bears  itf  finest  and  most  abunaant 
orops  in  heavy  loams,  or  in  soils  in  which  there  is  a  consider- 
able mixture  of  clay.  In  sandy  soils,  the  tree  blossoms  and 
sets  plentiful  crops.  But  they  are  rarely  perfected,  falling  a  prey 
to  the  curculio,  an  insect  that  harbors  in  the  soil,  and  seems  tc 
find  it  difficult  to  penetrate  or  live  in  one  of  a  heavy  texture, 
while  a  warm,  light,  sandy  soil,  is  exceedingly  favorable  to  its 
propagation.  It  is  also,  undoubtedly  true,  that  a  heavy  soil  is 
naturally  the  most  favourable  one.  The  surprising  facility  with 
which  superior  new  varieties  are  raised  merely  by  ordinary  re- 
production from  seed,  in  certain  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Hud- 
son, as  at  Hudson,  or  near  Albany,  where  the  soil  is  quit^ 
clayey,  and  also  the  delicious  flavour  and  great  productive- 
ness and  health  of  the  plum  tree  there  almost  without  any  care, 
while  in  adjacent  districts  of  rich  sandy  land  it  is  a  very  uncer- 
tain bearer,  are  very  convincing  proofs  of  the  great  importanos 
of  clayey  soil  for  this  fruit. 

Wiiers  t)iA  whole  soil  of  a  plaqe  is  li^  and  sandy,  ws  wooM 
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ifeoonnneiid  the  employment  of  pure  yellow  loam  or  yellow  e1ay« 
in  the  place  of  manure,  when  preparing  the  border  or  fipaces  fbr 
planting  the  plum.  Very  heavy  clay,  burned  slowly  by  mixing 
it  in  large  heaps  with  brush  or  faggots,  is  at  once  an  admirable 
manuTe  and  alterative  for  such  soils.  Swamp  muck  is  aim 
one  of  the  best  substances,  and  especially  that  from  salt  wat&r 
marshes. 

ComnK>n  salt  we  have  ibnnd  one  of  the  best  fertilizers  for  the 
plum  tree.  It  not  only  greatly  pronM>tes  its  health  and  luxuri« 
ance,  but  from  the  dislike  which  most  insects  have  to  this  sub- 
stance, it  drives  away  or  destroys  most  of  those  to  which  the 
plum  is  liable.  The  most  successful  plum  grower  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, applies,  with  the  best  results,  half  a  peck  of  coarse 
salt  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  under  each  bearing  tree,  annu- 
ally, about  the  first  of  April. 

Insbcts  and  diseases.  There  are  but  two  drawbacks  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  plum  in  the  United  States,  but  they  are  in 
some  districts  so  great  as  almost  to  destroy  the  value  of  this  tree. 
These  are  the  curculio,  and  the  knots. 

The  curculio,  or  plum-weevil,  (Rhynchanus  Nenuphar,)  is 
the  uncompromising  foe  of  all  smooth  stone  fruits.  The  culti- 
vator of  the  Plum,  the  Nectarine,  and  the  Apricot,  in  many 
parts  of  iho  country,  after  a  flattering  profusion  of  snowy  blos- 
soms aud  an  abundant  promise  in  the  thickly  set  young  crops 
of  fruit,  has  the  frequent  mortification  of  seeing  nearly  all,  or 
hideed,  often  the  whole  crop,  fall  from  the  trees  when  half  or 
two-thirds  grown. 

If  he  examines  these  falling  fruits,  he  will  perceive  en  the 
surface  of  each,  not  far  from  the  stalk,  a  small  semi-circular 
scar.  This  star  is  the  crescent-shaped  insignia  of  that  little 
Turk,  the  curculio ;  an  insect  so  small,  as  perhaps,  to  have  es 
caped  his  observation  for  years,  unless  particularly  drawii  to  It 
but  which  nevertheless  appropriates  to  himself  the  whole  pro- 
duct of  a  tree,  or  an  orchard  of  a  thousand  trees. 

The  habits  of  this  curculio,  or  plum-weevil,  are  not  yet  fnHy 
and  entirely  ascertained.  But  careful  observation  has  resulted 
in  establishing  the  following  points  in  its  history. 

The  plum-weevil  is  a  small,  dark  brown 
beetle,  with  spots  of  white,  yellow,  and  black. 
Its  leneth  is  scarcely  one-fiflh  of  an  inch.  On 
its  back  are  two  black  humps,  and  it  is  fur- 
nished with  a  pretty  long,  curved  throat  and 
snout,  which,  when  it  is  at  rest,  is  bent  between 
the  forelegs.  It  is  also  provided  with  two 
wings  with  which  it  flies  through  the  air.  How 
far  this  insect  flies  is  yet  a  disputed  point,  some 
cultivators  afiirming  that  it  scarcely  goes  farw 
W.  lOiT^^airw*^®^  than  a  singlo  tree,  and  others  beliavmg 
mikfmdiitntnk,  th^t  ft  (lies  oter  a  whole  nei^^boarhood.    Oof 
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own  olwervation  inclines  us  to  the  belief  that  this  insect  erni 
grates  just  in  proportion  as  it  finds  in  more  or  less  abiin'lancft 
the  tender  fruit  for  depositing  its  eg^s.  Very  rarely  do  we  see 
more  than  one  puncture  in  a  plum,  and,  if  the  insrcts  are  abun 
dant,  the  trees  of  a  single  spot  will  not  alFord  a  stifficient  num- 
ber for  the  purpose  ;  then  there  is  little  doubt  (as  we  have  seen 
them  flying  through  the  air,)  that  the  insect  flies  farther  in 
search  of  a  larger  supply.  But  usually,  we  think  it  remains 
nearly  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  or  migrates  but  slowly. 

About  a  week  or  two  after  the  blossoms  have  fallen  from  the 
trees,  if  we  examine  the  fruit  of  the  plum  in  a  district  where 
this  insect  abounds,  we  shall  find  the  small,  newly  formed  fruit, 
beginning  to  be  punctured  by  the  proboscis  of  the  plum-weevil. 
The  insect  is  so  small  and  shy,  that  unless  we  watch  closely  it 
is  very  likely  to  escape  our  notice.  But  if  we  strike  or  shake 
the  tree  suddenly,  it  will  fiall  m  considerable  numbers  on  the 
ground,  drawn  up  as  if  dead,  and  resembling  a  small  raisin,  or, 
perhaps  more  nearly,  a  ripe  hemp  seed.  From  the  first  of  April 
until  August,  this  insect  may  be  found,  though  we  think  its  de- 
predations on  fruit,  and  indeed  its  appearance  in  any  quantity, 
is  confined  to  the  month  of  May  in  this  clinfate.  In  places 
where  it  is  very  abundant,  it  also  attacks  to  some  extent  the 
cherry,  the  peach,  and  even  the  apple. 

Early  in  July  the  punctured  plums  begin  to  fall  rapidly  from 
the  tree.  The  egg  deposited  in  each,  at  first  invisible,  has  be- 
come a  white  grub  or  larva,  which  slowly  eats  its  way  towards 
the  stone  or  pit.  As  soon  as  it  reaches  this  point,  the  fruit  falls 
to  the  ground.  Here,  if  left  undisturbed,  the  grub  soon  finds 
its  way  into  the  soil. 

There,  according  to  most  cultivators  of  fruit,  and  to  our  own 
observations,  the  grubs  or  larvaj  remain  till  the  ensuing  spring, 
when  in  their  perfect  form  they  again  emerge  as  beetles  and 
renew  their  ravages  on  the  fruit.  It  is  true  that  Harris,  and 
some  other  naturalists,  have  proved  that  the  insect  does  some- 
times undergo  its  final  transformation  and  emerge  from  the 
ground  in  twenty  days,  but  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
this  only  takes  place  with  a  small  portion  of  the  brood,  which, 
perhaps,  have  penetrated  but  a  very  short  distance  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  These  making  their  appearance  in  mid- 
summer, and  finding  no  young  fruit,  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
young  branches  of  trees,  etc.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
season  of  the  plunti- weevil  is  early  spring,  and  that  most  of  the 
larvie  which  produce  this  annual  swarm,  remain  in  the  soil 
during  the  whole  period  iuterven'ng  since  the  fall  of  the  previ- 
ous year's  fruit. 

There  are  several  modes  of  destroying  this  troublesome  in- 
seot.  Before  detailing  them,  we  will  again  allude  to  the  fact, 
that  we  haTo  oevsr  known  an  instanoe  of  its  being  troublesoms 
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In  a  heaTj  soil.     Almost  always  the  complaiDt  comes  from  por 

tions  of  country  ^  here  the  soil  is  ll^ht  and  sandy.  Tbe  explana- 
tion  of  this  would  se^nn  to  be  that  the  compact  nature  of  a  clayey 
soil  is  not  favourable  to  the  passage  or  life  of  this  insect,  wiiiie 
the  warm  and  easily  permeable  surface  of  sandy  land  nurses 
every  insect  through  its  tender  larva?  state.  Plum  trees  grow- 
ing in  hard  trodden  court-yards,  usually  bear  plentiful  crops. 
Following  these  hints  some  persons  hav^  deterred  the  plum- 
weevil  by  paving  beneath  the  trees  ;  and  we  have  lately  seen  » 
most  successful  experiment  which  consisted  in  spreading  be- 
neath the  tree  as  far  as  the  branches  extended  a  mortar  made 
of  stiff  clay  about  the  thickness  of  two  or  three  inches-^which 
completely  prevented  the  descent  of  the  insect  into  the  earth- 
This  is  quickly  and  easily  applied,  and  may  therefore  be  re- 
newed every  season  until  it  is  no  longer  found  necessary. 

The  other  modes  of  destroying  the  plum-weevil  are  tbe  lol. 
lowing : — 

1.  Shaking  the  tree  and  killing  the  beetles.  Watch  the  young 
fruit,  and  you  will  perceive  when  the  insect  makes  its  appear- 
unce,  by  its  punctures  upon  them.  Spread  some  sheets  under 
the  tree,  and  stwke  the  trunk  pretty  sharply  several  times  with 
a  wooden  mallet.  The  insects  will  quickly  fall,  and  should  be 
killed  immediately.  This  should  be  repeated  daily  for  a  week, 
or  so  long  as  the  insects  continue  to  make  their  appearance. 
Repeated  trials  have  proved,  beyond  question,  that  this  lalher 
tedious  mode,  is  a  very  effectual  one  if  persisted  in.*  Coops  of 
chickens  placed  about  under  the  trees  ai  this  season  will  assist 
in  destroying  the  insects. 

^  2.  Gathering  the  fruit  and  destroying  the  larva.  As  the  in- 
beet,  in  its  larvee  or  grub  form,  is  yet  within  the  plums  when 
they  fall  prematurely  from  the  tree,  it  is  a  very  obvious  mode  of 
exterminating  the  next  year's  brood  to  gather  these  fallen  fruits, 
Jaily,  and  feed  them  to  swine,  boil,  or  otherwise  destroy  them, 
in  our  own  garden,  where  several  years  ago  we  suffered  by  the 
plum-weevil,  we  have  found  that  this  practice,  pursued  for  a 
co'jple  of  seasons,  has  been  pretty  effectual.  Others  have  re* 
jwrted  less  favourably  of  it ;  but  this,  we  think,  arose  from  theif 
trying  it  too  short  a  time,  in  a  soil  and  neighbourhood*  where  the 
insect  is  very  abundant,  and  where  it  consequently  had  sought 
extensively  other  kinds  of  fruit  besides  the  plum. 

*  Merely  shakirig  the  tree  is  not  sufficient.  The  following  memoraDdum,  as  ad- 
iitkmal  pn^of,  we  quote  from  the  Genesee  Farmer.  "  Under  a  tree  in  a  retaotf 
part  3f  the  fruit  garden,  having  spread  the  sheets,  I  made  th«  following  experi- 
ment. On  shaking  the  tre«  well  I  caught  five  curcuiios ;  on  jarring  ft  with  tha 
hand  1  causht  twelve  more  ;  and  on  striking  the  tree  with  a  stone,  eight  mora 
dropped  on  tike  sheets.  I  was  now  convinced  that  I  had  been  in  error ;  and  caUnig 
in  assistance,  and  using  a  hammer  to  jar  the  tree  violendy,  we  caught  in  lest 
than  an  hour,  more  than  two  hundre  j  and  sixty  of  these  insects."  We  will  add  to 
this,  that  to  fwevent  injury  to  the  tree  a  large  wooden  mallet  should  be  6ubstituto# 
Iwr  a  haminery  tod  it  k  better  if  a  ttaok  layer  of  oiodi  i»  boaml  ever  in  ktMfL 
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A  more  simple  and  easy  way  of  covering  the  difficulty,  where 
there  is  a  plum  orchard  or  enclosure,  is  that  of  turning  in  swine 
and  fowls  during  the  whole  season,  when  the  stung  plums  are 
dropping  to  the  ground-  The  fruit,  and  the  insc-cts  conlainftd  in 
it,  wiil  thus  be  devoured  together.  This  is  an  excellent  expe- 
dient for  the  farmer,  who  bestows  his  time  grudgingly  on  the 
oares  of  the  garden. 

S.  The  use  of  salt,  A  good  deal  of  attention  has  lately  been 
drawn  to  the  use  of  common  salt,  as  a  remedy  for  the  curculio. 
Trials  have  been  made  with  this  substance  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  where  scarcely  a  ripe  plum  was  formerly  obtained, 
with  the  most  complete  success.  On  the  other  hand,  some  per. 
sons  after  testing  it,  have  pronounced  it  of  no  value.  Our  own 
experience  is  greatly  in  favour  of  its  use.  We  believe  that, 
properly  applied,  it  is  an  effectual  remedy  against  the  curculio. 
while  it  also  promotes  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  keeps  the  soil 
in  that  state  most  congenial  to  its  productiveness.  The  failure.*. 
that  have  arisen  in  its  use,  have,  doubtless,  grown  out  of  an  im- 
perfect application,  either  in  regard  to  the  quantity  or  the  timo 
of  applying  it. 

In  the  directions  usually  given,  it.  seems  only  considered  ne- 
cessary to  apply  salt,  pretty  plentifully,  at  any  season.  If  the 
soil  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  salt,  it  is  probable  that  it  would 
destroy  insects  therein,  in  any  stage  of  their  growth.  But, 
though  the  plum  tree  seems  fond  of  saline  matter,  (and  one  of 
the  most  successful  experimenters  applied  strong  fish  brine,  at 
the  rate  of  three  or  four  pails  full  to  a  tree  of  moderate  size,)  it 
must  be  confessed  this  is  a  somewhat  dangerous  mode,  as  the 
roots  are  forced  to  receive  a  large  supply  of  so  powerful  an 
agrnt  at  once. 

The  best  method  of  applying  salt  against  the  plum- weevil  is 
that  of  strewing  it  pretty  thickly  over  the  surface,  when  tJie 
fmnctured  plums  commence  dropping.  The  surface  of  the  ground 
should  be  made  smooth  and  hard,  and  fine  packing  salt  may  then 
be  evenly  spread  over  it,  as  far  as  the  branches  extend,  and  about 
a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  depth.  Should  the  weather  be  fine,  this 
coat  will  last  until  the  fruit  infected  has  all  fallen  ;  should  it  be 
dissolved  or  carried  off  by  showers,  it  must  be  replaced  directly. 
The  larvn;  or  grubs  of  the  weevil,  in  this  most  tender  state, 
emerging  from  the  plum  to  enter  the  ground,  will  fall  a  prey  to 
the  effect  of  the  salt  before  they  are  able  to  reach  the  soil.  If 
this  is  carefully  and  generally  practised,  we  have  little  doubt  of 
its  finitliy  ridding  the  cultivator  of  this  troublesome  enemy,  even 
in  the  worst  districts  and  soils. 

l%e  knots,  or  black  gum.  In  some  part«  of  the  country  this  is 
a  most  troublesome  disease,  and  it  has,  in  neighbourhoods  where 
it  has  been  suffered  to  take  iti. bourse,  even  destroyed  the  wJio;ir 
race  of  plum  trees, 
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The  knots  is  a  disease  attacking  the  bark  and  wood.  The 
former  at  first  becomes  swollen,  aAerwards  bursts,  and,  finally^ 
assumes  the  appearance  of  large,  irregular,  black  lumps,  with  a 
ftard,  cracked,  uneven  surface,  quite  dry  within.  The  passage 
of  the  sap  upwards,  becomes  stopped  by  the  compression  of  the 
branch  by  the  tumor,  and,  finally,  the  poison  seems  to  dissemi 
nate  itself  by  the  downward  flow  of  the  sap  through  the  whole 
trunk,  breaking  out  in  various  parts  of  it. 

The  sorts  of  plum  most  attacked  by  this  disease,  are  those 
with  purple  fruit,  and  we  have  never  known  the  green  or  yellow 
fruited  varieties  infected,  until  the  other  sorts  had  first  become 
filled  with  the  knots.  The  common  horse  plum,  and  damson, 
appear  to  be  the  first  to  fall  a  prey  to  it,  and  it  is  more  difficult 
to  eradicate  it  from  them,  than  from  most  other  sorts.  The 
common  Morella  cherry  is,  also,  very  often  injured  by  the  same 
disease  in  Pennsylvania. 

There  is  yet  some  doubt  respecting  the  precise  cause  of  these 
knotty  excrescences,  though  there  is  every  reason  to  think  it  is 
the  work  of  an  insect.  Professor  Peck  and  Dr.  Harris  believe 
that  they  are  caused  by  the  same  curculio  or  plum-weevil  that 
Btings  the  fruit  ;  the  second  brood  of  which,  finding  no  fruit 
ready,  choose  the  branches  of  this  tree  and  the  cherry.  This 
observation  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
grubs  or  larvse  of  the  plum-weevil  are  frequently  found  in  these 
warts,  and  that  the  beetles  have  been  seen  stinging  the  branches. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  facts  are  worthy  of  attention. 
First,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  curculio  has 
been  troublesome  for  many  years,  the  knots  have  never  been 
known.  Secondly,  in  many  cases,  the  knots  have  been  abun- 
dant  on  plum  trees,  when  the  fruit  was  entirely  fair  and  unin- 
jured by  the  curculio,  even  upon  the  same  branches. 

These  facts  seem  so  irreconcilable  with  the  opinion  that  the 
curculio  produces  both  these  effects,  that  we  rather  incline  at 
present  to  the  belief,  that  though  the  curculio  deposits  its  eggs 
in  the  tumors  on  the  branches  while  they  are  yet  sofl  and  tender, 
yet  it  is  not  to  the  curculio,  but  to  some  other  insect  or  cause, 
that  we  owe  this  unsightly  disease. 

Practically,  however,  this  is  of  little  account.  The  experi- 
ence of  many  persons,  besides  ourselves,  has  proved,  most  satis- 
factcrily,  that  it  is  easy  to  extirpate  this  malady,  if  it  is  taken 
in  season,  and  unremittingly  pursued.  As  early  as  possible  in 
the  spring,  the  whole  of  the  infected  trees  should  be  examined, 
and  every  branch  and  twig  that  shows  a  tumor,  should  be  cut  off, 
and  immediately  burned.  Whatever  may  be  the  insect,  we  thus 
destroy  it,  and,  as  experience  has  taught  us  that  the  malady 
spreads  rapidly,  we  will  thus  effectually  prevent  its  increase. 
If  the  trees  are  considerably  attacked  by  it,  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  go  over  them  again,  about  Uie  middle  of  May, 
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not,  usually,  once  a  year  will  be  sufficient.  If  any  of  the  trees 
are  very  much  covered  with  these  knots,  it  is  better  to  head  back 
the  shoots  ^verely,  or  dig  them  ap  and  burn  tham  outright,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  prevail  on  your  neighbours,  if  they  aro 
near  ones,  to  enter  into  the  plan,  or  your  own  labors  will  be  of 
little  value.  Pursue  this  simple  and  straightforward  practice, 
for  two  or  three  seasons,  (covering  any  large  wounds  made, 
with  the  solution  of  gum  shellac,)  and  the  knots  will  be  found  to 
disappear,,  the  curculio  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Varistibs.  There  are  now  a  pretty  large  number  of  fine 
plums,  and  some  most  important  additions  have  been  made  by 
the  seedlings  raised  in  this  country.  The  Green  Gage  still 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  for  high  flavour,  though  several 
other  sorts  are  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  it.  The  Wasiuogton,  the 
Jefferson  and  the  Columbia,  are  among  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful ;  and  Coe's  Grolden  Drop  and  Roe's  Autumn  Gage, 
are  very  desirable  for  their  late  maturity. 

In  describing  plums,  the  surface  of  the  young  wood,  when  just 
ripened,  is  an  important  character;  as  it  is  smootk^  in  some  varie- 
ties, and  downy t  or  covered  with  soft  hairs,  in  others.  In  some 
varieties,  the  flesh  parts  from  the  stone,  while  in  others,  it  ad- 
heres. And,  finally,  the  depressed  line  or  channel  which  runs 
down  one  side  of  the  exterior  surface  of  the  plum,  is  called  the 
suturBy  and  the  prominence  or  absence  of  this  feature  enables  u« 
to  distinguish  many  kinds  at  first  sight. 


Class  I.     Green,  WkUe,  or  Yelhw  Plmu. 


!•  Autumn  Gage. 

Boe's  Autumn  Gage. 

A  new  plum,  raised  by  Wm.  Roe, 
Esq.,  of  Newburgh,  of  good  quality , 
a  very  abundant  bearer,  and  so  late 
in  its  maturity,  as  to  be  valuable. 
The  tree  forms  a  spreading  head, 
with  regular,  pointed,  ovate  leaves ; 
the  branches  drooping  with  the 
weiofht  of  the  fruit,  which  is  in 
perfection  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  medium 
size,  oval,  rather  broadest  towards 
the  stalk.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  inserted  without  any  de« 


Fig.  lot     AaOmm  0^g$^ 
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OTBiiion.  Scin  pale  yellow,  coTered  with  thin  whitish  bfeoia^ 
Flesh  greenish  yellow,  separating  from  the  stone ;  juicy,  sweeti 
and  of  delicate,  pleasant  flavour.  Stone  long,  compressed,  point* 
ed  at  both  ends. 

2.  Apricot.     Lind.  Miller. 


Apricoc  Plum  of  Toon. 
Abrioote^  de  Toon.  >  ,.  . 
Abricotee.  S  ^^^ 


looted  de  Toon, 
icotee. 
Yellow  Aprieot. 


Branches  quite  downy,  nearly  white.  Fruit  above  medtam 
size,  roundish,  with  a  deep  suture  or  furrow.  Stalk  very  short, 
seldom  half  an  inch  long.  Skin  yellow,  dotted  and  tinged  with 
red  on  the  sunny  side,  covered  with  a  whhe  bloom.  Flesh  yel- 
low, ratlier  firm,  separates  from  the  stone ;  slightly  bitter,  until 
fully  ripe,  when  it  is  melting,  juicy,  and  high  flavoured.  Ripe 
the  middle  of  August. 

This  is  the  true  old  Apricot  plum  of  DuhsmeL  The  Apncot 
plum  of  Thomson  Is  an  inferiour,  clingstone,  oval  firuit.  (with 
SMMfib  branches,)  fit  only  for  cooking. 

9.  Bt7ie;,d.     Man. 

This  plum,  not  having  yet  borne  fruit  with  us,  we  can  only 
give  its  character  from  the  mss.  of  Mr.  Manning. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  small,  round ;  suture  a  mere  line. 
Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  set  ip  an  even  basin.  Skin  light  yel. 
low,  with  red  spots  around  the  stem.  Flesh  yellow,  of  good  fla- 
vour,  adheres  to  the  stone,  which  is  thick.  Middle  to  last  a^ 
Auguft. 

4.  Bitbl's  Favovsitb. 

An  excellent  new  plum,  raised  by  that  successful  grower 
Isaac  Denniston,  of  Albany,  and  named  afler  his  friend,  the  dis. 
^ingubhed  agriculturist.  Judge  Buel. 

Branches  smooth,  reddish.  Fruit  pretty  large,  ovate,  broad, 
est  towards  the  stalk.  Suture  quite  distinct  &ur  half  the  cir- 
cumference.  Stalk  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  ineh  long,  rather 
stout,  slightly  inserted.  Skin  pale  green,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
lighter  dots,  and  speckled  with  a  little  red  next  the  stalk.  Flesh 
greenish-yellow,  rather  firm,  juicy,  and  quite  rich  and  high  fla- 
vourt^d,  adheres  to  the  stone,  which  is  long  and  pointed.  Last 
of  August. 

5.  Bingham.  §Man.  Ken.  Thomp. 
A  calive  fruit,  originally  from  Pennsylvania,  and  named  afta. 
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tfie  Bingham  family,  but  better  known  now  near  Boston,  whew 
it  is  very  popular. 

Fruit  large,  handsome,  productive,  and  excellent.  Branches 
downy.  Fruit  an  inch  and  three  fourths  long,  oval,  rather 
widest  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  deep  yellow,  somewhat  spotted 
with  rich  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  slightly  inserted.  Flesh 
yellow,  adhering  to  the  stone,  juicy,  and  of  rich  and  delicious 
flavour.     Last  of  August  and  first  of  September. 

n    Bleecker's  Gage.  §  Man. 

GemuuiGai^. 

A  fruit  of  the  first  quality,  and  the  most  popular  plum  in  the 
Qorthern  and  western  portion  of  this  state,  being  not  only  ex* 
oellent,  but  remarkably  hardy,  and  a  good  and  regular  K-earer. 
It  was  raised  by  the  late  Mrs.  Bleecker,  of  Albany,  about  30 
years  ago,  from  a  prune  pit  given  her  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dull,  of 

Kingston,  N.  Y.,  which  he  receiv- 
ed from  Germany.     The  original 
tree  still  stands  in  her  garden. 

It  ripens  the  last  of  August, 
from  a  week  to  two  weeks  latei 
than  our  Yellow  Gage.  Branch- 
es downy.  Fruit  of  medium 
size,  roundish -oval,  very  regular. 
Suture  scarcely  perceptible. 
Stalk  quite  long,  an  inch  or  more, 
straight  and  pretty  stout,  downy, 
slightly  inserted.  Skin  yellow, 
with  numerous  imbedded  white 
specks,  and  a  thin  white  bloom. 
Flesh  yellow,  rich,  sweet,  and 
luscious  in  flavour.  Separates 
almost  entirely  from  the  stone, 
which  is  pointed  at  both  ends. 
Leaves  dark  green.  Easily  dis- 
tinguished from  Yellow  Gage  bv 
Pig.  109.   mmd^BQage.        its  longer  and  stouter  stalk. 

7.  Coe's  Golden  Drop.     Thomp.  Lind,  P.  Mag. 

Barv  Seedlinff. 
Coe  8  Imperial. 
New  Golden  Drop. 
Fftir*8  Golden  Drop. 
Golden  Gage. 

Coe's  Golden  Drop  is  worthy  of  its  name,  being  the  largestf 
MK)8t  beautiful,  and  delicious  of  late  plums.     It  succeeds  admi 
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rably  Id  the  middle  statesy 
ripening  from  the  middle  to 
the  last  of  Septemlier.  It 
bears  abundantly,  keeps  well, 
and  frequently  grows  larger 
than  the  Magnum  Bonum. 
No  garden  i:i  complete  with- 
out it.  It  is  an  English  va- 
riety, raised  by  a  market 
gardener,  in  Sufiblk,  whose 
name  it  bears. 

Branches  snKwth.  Fruit  of 
the  largest  size,  oval,  with  a 
well  marked  suture,  on  one 
tide  of  which  it  is  a  little 
more  swollen  than  the  other, 
the  outline  narrowing  towards 
the  stalk.  Skin  light  yellow, 
with  a  number  of  rich,  dark 
red  spots  on  the  sunny  side. 
Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long, 
rather  stitf,  set  on  the  end 
of  the  fruits.  Flesh  yellow, 
rather  firm,  adhering  closely 
to  the  stone,  which  is  quite  Fig.  IM.  Co^^  QoUm  Dnp- 

pointed.     Flavour  rich,  sweet,  and  delicious. 

8.  Drap  d'Or.     Thomp.  Lind.  Lang. 

Mir&belle  DoaUe.    Dmh, 
Mimbelle  Groflae. 
Yellow  Perdrigon. 

The  Drap  d'Or,  or  Cloth  of  Gold,  Plum  is  about  the  size  and 
Bgure  of  the  (Jreen  Gage,  bilt  of  a  fine  golden  yellow  and  ripenji 
a  week  earlier. 

Branches  slightly  downy.  Fruit  below  medium  size,  round, 
with  an  indistinct  suture  and  a  dimpled  or  pitted  apex.  Stalk 
slender,  half  an  inch  long.  Skin  rich  bright  yellow,  with  a 
few  crimson  s|»ecks  when  fully  exposed.  Flesh  yellow,  sugary 
and  rich,  but  sometimes  a  little  dry ;  separates  freely  from  the 
stone.     £arly  in  August. 

9.  DowNTON  Impehathice.     Thomp.  Lind. 

A  hybrid,  raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  from  the  White  Magnum 
Bonum,  fertilized  by  the  Blue  Imperatrice.  A  strong,  upright 
growing  tree,  and  a  brisk,  sprightly  flavoured  fruit.  Ripeof 
late,  and  is  valuable  for  preserving. 
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Branches  long,  smooth.  Fruit  of  nwdium  size,  ovaI,  narrow . 
ing  a  little  to  the  stalk.  Skin  pale  yellow,  quite  thin.  Flesh 
yellow,  melting  and  sweet  when  fully  ripe,  with  a  little  acidity 
before ;  adhering  to  the  stone.  Ripens  last  of  Septernhei,  and 
hangs  some  time  on  the  tree. 

10.  Denniston's  Albany  Beautt. 

A  good  variety.  Branches  slightly  downy.  Fruit  rather  be* 
low  medium  size,  roundish-oval,  with  an  obscure  suture.  Skin 
pale  whitish-green,  marked  with  numerous  small  purplish  dots^ 
and  covered  with  a  thin  bloom.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long, 
slen'ier,  very  slightly  inserted*  Flesh  yellow,  moderately  juicy, 
rich,  and  sweet,  separates  from  the  stone,  which  is  small  and 
pointed.     Ripe  24th  of  August. 

11.  DsNmSTON'S  SUPEEB.   § 

An  excellent  seedling,  from  Mr.  Denniston's  famous  plum  or- 
chard, near  Albany,  N.  Y.,  of  the  Green  Gage  family,  a  third 
larger  than  the  latter  variety,  and  nearly  as  rich  in  flavour. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  round,  a  little  flattened,  and  having 
a  distinct  suture,  often  extending  quite  round  the  fruit.  Skin 
pale  yellowish-green,  marked  with  a  few  large  purple  blotches 
and  dots,  and  overspread  with  a  thin  bloom.  Stalk  rough,  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  cavity  of  moderate  size.  Flesh 
v»ry  thick,  (the  stone  being  small,)  moderatelv  juicy,  with  a 
rich  vinous  flavour.  Stone  parts  readily,  and  is  roundish  and 
thick.     Middle  and  last  of  August. 

12.  Dana's  Yellow  Gage.     Man. 

A  New«Bngland  variety,  raised  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dana,  of 
Ipswich,  Mass.  It  is  a  very  hardy  and  healthy  tree,  and  bears 
abundantly.  The  flavour  good,  and  rather  more  sprightly  than 
our  conmion  Yellow  Gage,  though  not  so  liiseious. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  pale  yellow,  with  a  very  thin 
bloom,  the  skin  clouded  like  that  of  the  Imperial  Gage.  Flesh 
adheres  to  the  stone,  juicy,  sweet,  with  a  lively,  peculiar  fla* 
vour.     Last  of  August  and  first  of  September.  * 

13.  Emerald  Dsop. 

A  variety  produced  in  our  own  eardens,  from  a  stone  of  tba 
Washington.  It  is  a  rich  juioy  jnuoi,  nearly  first  jmtii$  and  a 
most  abundant  bearer. 
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Branches  loiig  and  smooth .  Wuh 
of  medium  size,  long^ral.  tfoturn 
strongly  marked,  and  the  fniH  larger 
on  one  of  its  sides.  Skin  pale  jeH- 
k>wish-green,  sometimes  doll  green 
only,  in  the  shade.  Stalk  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  wrth 
scarcely  any  depression.  Flesh  green* 
ish-yellow,  very  juicy  and  rich,  ad- 
heres somewhat  to  the  stone,  which  ia 
long  and  pointed.     Last  of  August. 

14.  Ghiston's  Eaklt. 

A  large  and  handsome  (naffveT) 
fruit,  resembling,  a  good  deal,  th« 
Magnum  Bonum  or  Yellow  Egg  Plum, 
FSf.  105.  EmerM  Drm.  but  a  freestone.  Branches  smooth, 
short-jointed.  Fruit  large,  oral,  skin  clear  yellow,  with  a  light 
bloom.  Flesh  yellow,  separates  from  the  stone,  of  pleasant  fla- 
vour.    Middle  of  August. 

15.  Grbsiv  Gage.  §  Lang.  Lind.  Thomp. 


OniynGsM. 
firadfopdGsM, 
8ehuyl«r*t  Gun  X 
Wiiroot'te  GnSi  CSsge. 
— —  Wew  tiieeii  Gage, 
late  Qreen  Giife. 
blaworth  Green  Gage. 
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Heine  Claude. 
GroMe  Ri*tiie  Clande. 
GrotBe  Reine. 
Daroaa  Vert. 
Socrin  Veil. 
Vert  Bonne. 
Abrioot  Vert 
Daophine. 


fVsadk 
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The  Green  Gkge  is  universally  admitted  to  hold  the  first  rank 
in  flavour  among  all  plumo,  and  is  every  where  highly  esteemed 
In  Prance,  this  variety  is  generally  known  as  the  Reine  Clauds^ 
having,  it  is  said,  been  introduced 
into  that  country  by  Queen  Claude, 
wife  of  Francis  L  During  the  last 
century;,  an  English  family  by  the 
name  of  Gage^  obtained  a  number 
of  fruit  trees  from  the  monks  of 
Charteuse,  near  Paris.  Among 
them  was  a  tree  of  this  plum,  whioh, 
liaving  lost  its  name,  was  called  by 
(be  gardener  the  Green  Gage.  It 
h  proRoMoed,  by  Lindley,  the  best 
plum  in  England,  and  we  must  ad. 
rait  that  we  nave  no  superiour  to  it 
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The  Green  Clage  is  a  very  short-jointed,  slow  growing  tree, 
.of  sfMreadiug  atid  rather  dwarfish  habit.  It  is  an  abundant  and 
pretty  regular  bearer,  though  the  fruit  is  a  little  liable  to  crack 
upon  the  tree  in  wet  seasons. 

'  BraDohe»  smooth.  Buds  with  lai^e  shoulders.  Fruit  round, 
ratlter  small,  seldom  of  medium  size.  Suture  faintly  marked, 
)xit  extending  from  the  stalk  to  the  apex.  Skin  green^  or  yel- 
lowiah-green  at  full  maturity,  when  it  is  often  a  little  dotted  or 
marbled  with  red.  Stalk  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
slender,  very  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  pale  green,  exceedingly 
melting  and  juicy,  and  usually  separates  freely  from  the  stone. 
Flavour,  at  once,  sprightly  and  very  luscious.  Ripe  about  thd 
middle  of  August. 

There  are  several  seedling  varieties  of  this  plum  in  various 
parts  of  this  country — ^but  none  superiour  or  scarcely  equal  to 
the  old.  That  known  as  the  Bruyn  Gage,  which  has  been  dis- 
seminated from  the  garden  of  A.  Bruyn,  Esq.,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
is  only  the  true  Reine  Claude,  brought  by  Chancellor  Livingston 
from  France. 

16.  HimsoN  Gage. 

A  new  early  plum,  which  promises  to  rank  among  the  first,  of 
the  season  at  which  it  ripens.  It  is  one  of  the  seedlings  which 
Mr.  Lawrence,  of  the  city  of  Hudson,  (see  Lawrence's  Favour^ 
ite,)  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  give  to  the  public  within  a  few 
years.  It  has  some  affinity  to  the  Imperial  Gage,  but  ripens 
three  weeks  earlier. 

Branches  slightly  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  a 
little  enlarged  on  one  side  of  the  obscure  suture.  Skin  yellow, 
clouded  with  green  streaks  under  the  skin,  and  covered  with  a 
thin  white  bloom.  Stalk  short,  little  more  than  half  an  inch 
long,  inserted  in  a  moderate  hollow.  Flesh  greenish,  very 
juicy  and  melting,  with  a  rich,  sprightly,  excellent  flavour.  It 
separates  from  the  stone,  (adhering  very  slightly,)  which  is  quite 
small.    First  week  in  August,  two  weeks  before  the  Washington. 

17.  HuLiNGs'  Superb.  6  Pom.  Man. 

Kieyier's  Plum. 

A  noble  plum,  of  the  largest  size,  raised  from  seed  by  Mr. 
Keyser,  of  Pennsylvania,  but  first  made  known  to  cultivators  by 
Dr.  Wm.  G.  Hulings,  of  the  same  state.  It  is  as  large  as  the 
Washington,  frequently  measuring  six  inches  in  circumference, 
or  two  and  a  fourth  in  diameter,  the  longest  way.  In  flavour,  it 
is  more  sprightly  than  that  plum,  having  its  sweetness  relieved 
by  a  little  acidity,  and  is  scarcely  inferiour  to  the  Green  Gage, 
[t  is  prodtictive,  aad  in  every  way,  a  fruit  of  great  merit« 
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The  tree  is  remerkalile  for  its  yigeroas  grawta,  its  stoatv  Mmu 
■hoots  with  large  shouldered  buds>  and  its  fine  luxuriant  foliage 
It  is  a  good  bearer,  especially  io  strong  soils. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  very  large,  globular,  a  little  tadw 
Ding  to  ovate,  with  a  distinet  suture.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  aa 
inoh  long,  set  in  a  shallow  depression.  Skia  dull,  greenish* 
▼ellow.  Flesh  pale  greenish-yellow,  rather  firm,  with  a  rich, 
brisk,  excellent  6avour ;  partly  clinging  to  the  stone.  Rio«it 
middle  of  August. 

18.  Ibipbkul  Ottoman.    Thomp. 

A  very  neat,  early  plum,  of  good  flavour,  and  a  prolific  bearer. 
It  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  brought  from  Turkey,  but 
it  is  uncertain  whether  this  is  correct. 

Branches  slightly  downy.  Fruit  scarcely  below  medium  size, 
roundish,  between  Green  Gage  and  the  American  Yellow  Gage 
in  appearance,  and  having  a  suture  on  one  side,  from  the  stalk 
half  way  down.  Stalk  downy,  slender,  curved,  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  lon^,  inserted  in  a  very  slight  cavity.  Skin  dull  yellow, 
clouded  with  darker  streaks,  and  covered  with  a  thin  bloom.  It 
adheres  considerably  to  the  stone,  which  is  pointed  at  both  ends. 
The  flesh  is  juicy,  sweet,  melting,  and  of  very  good  flavour. '  It 
ripens  the  last  of  July,  or  four  or  five  days  before  the  American 
fellow  Gage. 

19.  Impbxial  Gage.  §  Pom.  Man.  Ken. 

Flashing  Gage.    ThonqL  Flag. 
Prince's  Imperial  Gage. 
White  Gage,  (f  Bo§Um, 
Saperioor  Greeo  Gage. 


The  Imperial  Gage  has  long 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  one  of 
the  most  excellent  and  produc* 
tive  of  plums.  It  was  raised  at 
Prince's  Nursery,  Flushing,  N. 
Y.;  from  the  seed  of  the  Green 
Gage,  and  the  fact  of  the  fruit  of 
a  single  tree  near  Boston  having 
produced  fruit  to  the  value  of 
near  fifty  dollars,  annually,  has 
often  been  repeated  as  a  proof  of 
the  profit  of  its  cultivation  for 
market.  It  should  be  remarked, 
however,  as  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  that  it  is  pec  uliarly 
fitted  for  drp,  light  soils,  where 
many  sorts  drop  their  fruit,  and 


fig.  107. 
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tfiAlvin  rksh  hea^ry  soils,  like  tboaeof  Albany,  the  fruit  is  ofter 
iDsfpid. 

The  tree,  grows  freely  and  rises  rapidly,  ami  has  long  dark 
shoots  and  leaves,  slightly  downy.  Fruit  rather  above  medium 
size,  oval,  with  a  distinct  suture.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long, 
alightly  hairy,  and  pretty  stout,  inserted  in  an  even  hollow.  Skin 
pale  green,  until  fully  ripe,  when  it  is  tinged  with  yellow,  show. 
ing  a  peculiar  marbling  of  dull  green  stripes^  and  covered  with 
copious  white  Woom.  Flesh  greenish,  very  juicy,  meltiug,  and 
rich,  with  a  very  sprightly,  agreeable  flavour.  In  some  situ- 
ations  it  adheres  to  the  stone,  but  it  generally  separates  pretty 
freely.  The  latter  is  oval,  and  pointed  at  both  ends.  It  is  a 
great  and  regular  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  therefore  improved  by 
^tnoing,  when  half  grown.  Ripens  about  the  1st  of  September; 
or  a  week  later  than  the  Washington. 

20.  JAxmE  Hative.     Thomp.  Lind.  O.  Duh. 

Early  Yellow.  Jaune  de  Catalc^e. 

.^  Catalonian.  Prune  de  St.  Barnabe. 

White  Primordian.  D*Avoine. 
Amber  Primordian. 

The  earliest  of  plunis,  which  is  its  chief  recommendation.  It 
ts  a  very  old  variety  from  Catalonia,  and  the  south  of  France, 
and  has  been  in  cultivation  more  than  two  hundred  years.  It  is 
a  pretty  little  fruit,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden  of  the 
amateur*     The  tree  has  long,  slender,  downy  branches. 

Fruit  small,  oval,  or  obovate,  with  a  shallow  suture  on  one 
side.  Stalk  slender,  half  an  inch  long.  Skin  pale  yellow, 
thinly  coated  with  bloom.  Flesh  yellow,  tolerably  juicy,  and 
melting,  of  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour ;  separates  from  tha 
stone.     Ripens  from  the  10th  to  the  middle  of  July. 

21.  Jeffewson.  § 

If  we  were  asked  which  we  think  the  most  desinlble  and 
beautiful  of  all  dessert  plums,  we  should  undoubtedly  give  the 
name  of  this  new  variety.  When  fully  ripe,  it  is  nearly,  shall 
we  not  say  ^t^e— equal  in  flavour  to  the  Green  Gage,  that  un- 
surpassable standard  of  flavour.  But  when  we  contrast  the 
small  and  rather  insigniflcant  appearance  of  the  Green  Gage, 
with  the  unusual  size  and  beauty  of  the  Jeflerson,  we  must  admit 
that  it  takes  the  very  flrst  rank.  As  large  as  the  Washington, 
it  is  more  richly  and  deeply  coloured,  being  dark  yellow,  uni- 
formly and  handsomely  marked  with  a  flne  ruddy  cheek.  It  is 
about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  later  than  the  Washington,  ripen* 
ing  the  last  of  August,  when  it  has  the  rare  quality  of  hanging 
long  on  the  tree,  gradually  improving  in  flavour.     It  does  not, 


like  many  aorls,  afipMr  liable  to  the  attaeks  of  wa^M,  wHoi 
destroy  so  many  of  the  light 
coloured  plums  as  sooo  as 
they  arrire  at  roatorinr. 

We  received  the  Jenerson 
Plura  a  few  years  ago,  from 
the  late  Judge  Buel»  by 
whom  it  was  raised  and 
named.  The  original  tree 
is  still,  we  believe,  growing 
in  hb  garden  near  Albany. 
It  is  a  good  and  regular 
bearer,  and  the  crop  is  very 
handsome  upon  the  tree. 

Branches  slightly  downy, 
leaves  oval,  flat.  Fruit 
large,  oval,  slightly  nar. 
rowed  on  one  side,  towards 
the  stalk.  Skin  golden  yel. 
low,  with  a  beautiful  pur- 
plish-red  cheek,  and  covered 
with  a  thin  white  bloom. 
Stalk  an  inch  long,  pretty 
stout,  very  slightly  inserted.  *%•  >W. 

Suture  indistinct.  Flesh  deep  orange,  (like  that  of  an  Apricot,) 
parts  freely,  and  almost  entirely  from  the  stone,  which  is  long 
and  pointed ;  very  rich,  juicy,  luscious  and  high  flavoured. 
Hanga  a  fortnight  on  the  tree. 

22.  Lawrence's  FATOuarrB.  § 

LawTSDoe*!  Gaga. 

Lawrence's  Favourite  is  a 
fruit  of  high  merit,  raised  by 
Mr.  L.  U.  Lawrence,  of  Hud. 
son,  N.  Y.,  from  a  seed  of  the 
Green  Gage.  The  exceeding 
congenialify  to  the  plum  of  the 
soil  of  Hudson,  which  is  almost 
a  stiff  clay,  is  fully  attested  by 
the  seemingly  spontaneous  pro- 
duction of  such  varieties  as  this, 
the  Columbia  and  several  others. 

The  general  appearance  of 
the  fruit  is  like  that  of  its  parent, 
except  that  it  is  two  or  three 
Rg^.  loa.  JUmmi^M  Fkvouriie.  times  as  large.  It  hangs  well 
on  the  tree,  and  its  remarkable  size,  flavour  and  productivenes% 
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vill  toon  give  it  a  [ilftoe  in  every  garden,  and  we  think  it  de>i 
•erviiig  our  highest  commendation.  Specimen  trees  only  8  feet 
high,  have  borne  abundantly  with  us  this  season. 

Lawrence's  Favourite  forms  an  upright  tree  of  thrifty  growth, 
with  dark  green  leaves,  (which  are  rather  below  the  medium 
size,)  and  upright  growing  short-jointed  shoots.  Young  branch- 
es, downy. 

Fruit  large,  heavy,  roundish,  a  little  flattened  at  either  end* 
Skin  dull  yellowish-green,  clouded  with  streaks  of  a  darker 
shade  beneath,  and  covered  with  a  light  bluish-green  bloom. 
The  upper  part  of  the  fruit,  when  fully  ripe,  is  covered  with  a 
peculiar  brownish  net-work,  and  a  few  reddish  dots.  Stalk  short, 
only  half  an  inch  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  narrow  cavity. 
Flesh  greenish,  resembling  that  of  the  Green  Gage,  remarkably 
juicy,  and  melting,  perhaps  scarcely  so  rich  as  the  latter,  but 
with  a  very  rich,  sprightly,  vinous  flavour,  and  one  of  the  most 
delicious  of  plums.  Stone  five  eighths  of  an  inch  long,  flat« 
tened  ;  the  flesh  sometimes  adheres  a  little,  when  not  fully 
ripe,  but  then  separates  freely.  Ripens  at  the  middle  of  A u* 
gust 

23.  LncofiiBs's  Nonesuch.     Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

An  English  plum  raised  by  Lucombe,  of  the  Exeter  Nursery . 
It  is  a  large,  yellowish  green  clingstone  fruit,  of  good  quality, 
but,  unless  fully  ripe,  not  very  rich  in  flavour.  Branches 
smooth. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  roundish,  shaped  and  coloured 
much  like  the  Green  Gage,  but  much  more  distinctly  streaked 
with  yellow  and  orange,  and  covered  with  a  whitish  bloom. 
Suture  broad.  Stalk  straight,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set 
in  a  wide  hollow.  Flesh  pretty  firm,  greenish,  rich,  sweet 
mingled  with  acid,  adheres  to  the  stone.  Bears  well,  and  ripens 
about  the  middle  of  August. 

24.  Large  Greeiy  Drying.  ^  Thomp. 

Knight*!  liurge  Drying.    Km, 

A  new  late  variety,  raised,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Knight,  and 
introduced  here  from  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
of  London.  It  has  produced  fruit  for  the  first  time  this  season, 
scarcely  giving  us  an  opportun  ty  of  judging,  but  Mr.  Thomp* 
son,  the  head  of  the  fruit  department,  in  that  garden,  describes  it 
as  of  the  first  quality,  bearing  "  fruit  as  large  as  that  of  the 
Washington,  which  when  perfectly  ripened,  is  exceedingly  rich." 
The  tree  is  vigorous,  and  the  branches  are  snrcjoth  ;  the  fruit 
targe,  round,  greenish-yellow,  the  flesh  yellowish,  moderately 

24* 
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juicy,  rich  and  excellent,  adheres  to  the  stone.     Ri^ns  abatd 
the  middle  of  September,  and  is  a  moderate  bearer. 

25.   MULBERST. 

Raised  by  Isaac  Denniston,  of  Albany,  and  is  likely  to  prove 
a  desirable  sort.  The  leaves  are  remarkablv  luxuriant,  broad 
and  crumpled.  Fruit  large,  oval,  somewhat  narrowest  towards 
the  stalk.  Skin  pale,  whitish-yellow,  sprinkled  with  white  dots, 
and  dusted  with  a  pale  bloom.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  rather 
slender,  very  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  juicy, 
sweet  and  good  ;  adheres  slightly  to  the  stone.  The  latter  is 
long  and  pointed.     First  of  September. 

26.  MiRABBLLE.     Thomp.  Lind.  O.  Duh. 

MirabelU  Petite. 
Mirabelle  Jaiine. 

A  very  pretty  little  fruit,  exceedingly  orna- 
mental on  the  tree,  the  branches  of  which  are 
thickly  sprinkled  with  its  abundant  crops.  The 
tree  is  small  in  all  its  parts,  and  although  the 
fruit  has  a  tolerable  flavour,  yet  from  its  size 
and  high  perfume,  it  is  chiefly  valued  for  pre- 
serving. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  quite  small,  obo- 
vate,  with  a  weL  marked  suture.  Stalk  halfl 
an  inch  long,  slightly  inserted.  Skin  of  a' 
beautiful  yellow,  a  little  spotted  with  red  at 
maturity,  and  covered  with  a  white  bloom. 
Flesh  orange,  sweet,  and  sprightly,  becoming  Ag.  lio.  XBraMU 
dry  when  over-ripe,  and  separates  from  the  stone.  Ripens  with 
the  Green  Gage. 

ft 

27.  Orange. 

Orange  Gage,  {qfaome.)* 

The  Orange  Plum  is  a  new  variety,  which  we  have  recent- 
ly introduced,  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Teller,  of  Rhinebeck, 
Dutchess  CO.,  N.  Y.  It  is  considerably  disseminated  about 
that  locality,  and  undoubtedly  originated  there.  It  is  only  of 
second  quality  in  flavour,  but  its  extraordinary  size,  and  showy 
appearance,  as  well  as  the  abundance  of  its  crops,  will  recom* 
mend  it  to  all  large  planters  of  the  plum.  It  is,  perhaps,  th^ 
largest  of  all  plums,  and  has  a  peculiar  bronze  gold  colour. 

*  There  is  a  great  propeofaty  for  calling  evry  pliim  of  merit  a  Gosce,  in  ihii 
pan  of  the  country.  As  thitf  lias  no  resemblance  wbatevor  to  the  or^fpti^  lypt 
•f  this  class,  we  drop  that  part  of  its  name. 
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Branches  stout  and  smooth.    Fruit  very  large,  oval,  flattened 
at  both  ends.     Skin  bitonze  yellow,  marked  with  roughish  white 

dots,  and  clouded  with 
purplish  red  near  the 
sialic.  The  latter  i$ 
three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  rather  rough,  in-  « 
serted  in  a  narrow  round 
cavity.  Flesh  deep  yel- 
low, a  little  coarse  grain- 
ed, hut  with  acid  flavour 
when  fully  ripe.  It  ad- 
heres a  little  to  the  stone, 
which  is  much  compress- 
ed and  furrowed.  Ripens 
the  last  of  August. 

28.  Saint  MARTir«*s 
QuRTSCHB.     Thomp. 

A  very  late  variety  of 
Prune,  recently  introdu- 
ced from  Germany,  and 
likely  to  take  its  place 
among  the  select  sorts. 
Hardy  and  a  good  bearer. . 
Branches  smooth.  Pratt 
Fig.  IIL    Orange  Phtm,  of  medium  size,  ovate,  or 

considerably  broadest   towards  the  stalk.     Skio  pale  yellow, 

covered  with  a  white  bloom.     Flesh 

yellowish,  with   a   rich  and  excel- 
lent flavour,  and  separates  readily 

from  the  stone.     The  tree  is  a  good 

bearer,  and  the  fruit  hangs  a  long 

while  on  the  tree,  but  we  fear  that 

to  the  northward  of  this  it  may  not 

come  to  full  maturity  every  season. 

Ripens  the  flrst  of  October,  and  will 

hang  a  month. 

29.  Saikt  CATREaiNE.  §  Thomp. 
Lind.  O.  Duh. 

Among  the  fine  old  varieties  of 
late  plums,  the  St.  Catherme  is  one 
of  the  most  celebrated.  In  France 
it  is  raised  in  large  quantities,  in 
some  districts  making  the  most  de- 


Fig.  112.    Sl  Catherine. 
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ticate  kind  of  prunes.  It  is  also  much  esteemed  for  preservings 
and  is  of  excellent  quality  for  the  dessert.  It  bears  regularly, 
and  abundantly  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  deserves  a 
place  in  every  good  garden. 

Branches  smooth,  upright,  rather  slender.  Fruit  of  medium 
size,  obovate,  narrowing  considerably  towards  the  stalk,  and 
*  having  a  strongly  marked  suture  on  one  side.  Stalk  three* 
fourths  to  an  inch  or  more  long,  very  slender,  inserted  in 
a  slight  cavity.  Skin  very  pale  yellow,  overspread  with  thin 
white  bloom,  and  occasional! v  becoming  a  little  reddish  on  the 
sunny  side.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  rather  firm,  and  adheres  to 
the  stone ;  in  flavour  it  is  sprightly,  rich  and  perfumed.  RipeiM 
the  middle  and  last  of  September. 

30.  SlAMESB. 


A  curious  growing  variety,  as  its  name  indicates,  in  pairs, 
attached  on  one  side,  and  hanging  by  a  common  stalk.  Nearly 
all  the  fruit  on  the  tree  exhibits  this  peculiarity,  and  grafU 
taken  from  it  continue  its  habit.  The  original  seedling  tree 
stands  in  the  garden  of  Wm.  Roe,  Esq.,  of  this  place. 

Branches  long,  slender,  and  smooth.  Fruit  mostly  in  paira, 
distinct,  hut  closely  joined  on  one  side,  medium  sized,  obovaie. 
Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  white  bloom.  Stalk  rather  long  and 
slender,  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy  and  sprightly, 
of  second  rate  flavour,  and  adheres  to  ihe  stone.  Bears  abun* 
dantly,  and  ripens  about  the  10th  of  September. 

31.  Washingtox.  §  P.  Man.  Thorop.  Lind. 

Bolmar. 

Bolmor*8  Washington. 

New  Washington. 

F^ranklin. 


The  Washington  undoubt- 
edly stands  higher  in  general 
estimation  in  this  country,  than 
any  other  plum.  Although 
not  equal  to  the  Green  Gage 
and  two  or  three  others,  in 
high  flavour,  yet  its  great  size, 
its  beauty,  and  the  vigour  and 
hardiness  of  the  tree,  are 
qualities  which  have  brought 
this  noble  fruit  into  notice 
every  where.  The  parent 
tree  grew  originally  on  De- 
lancey's  farm,  on  the  east  side 


Fig.  113.    Waihinfrton 
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of  the  Jftiwery,  New-York,  but  being  grafted  with  anothei 
«ort,  escaped  notice,  until  a  sucker  from  it,  planted  by  Mr. 
Bo! mar,*  a  merchant  in  Chatham-street,  came  into  bearing 
about  the  year  1818,  and  attracted  universal  attention  by  the 
remarkable  beauty  and  size  of  the  fruit.  In  1821,  this  sort  was 
first  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Hosack,  and  it  now  ranks  as  first  in  nearly  all  the  European 
collections. 

The  Washington  has  remarkably  large,  broad,  crumpled  and 
glossy  foliage,  is  a  strong  grower,  and  forms  a  handsome  round 
head.  Like  several  other  varieties  of  plum,  the  fruit  of  this, 
especially  in  sandy  soils,  does  not  attain  its  full  perfection  until 
the  tree  has  borne  for  several  years.  We  have  measured  them 
verv  oflen  six  inches  in  circumference,  and  once  from  Mr.  Bol- 
mar's  original  tree,  seven  and  a  quarter  inches. 

Wood  light  brown,  downy.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  round- 
ish-oval, with  an  obscure  suture,  except  near  the  stalk«  Skin 
dull  yellow,  with  faint  marblings  of  green,  but  when  well  ripen- 
ed, de^p  yellow,  with  a  pale  crimson  blush  or  dots.  Stalk 
scarcely  three- fourths  of  an  inch  long,  a  little  downy,  set  in  a 
shallow,  wide  hollow.  Flesh  yellow,  ifirm,  very  sweet  and  lus- 
cious,  separating  freely  from  the  stone.  Stone  pointed  at  each 
«»Qd.     Ripens  from  about  the  middle  to  the  last  of  August. 

82.  White  Imperatrice.     Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

White  Eraprefls. 

Lnperatrioe  Blanche.    O.  Duh, 

The  White  Imperatrice  is  but  little  known  in  this  country. 
In  the  habit  of  the  tree,  appearance  and  flavour  of  the  fruit,  and 
season  of  maturity,  it  strongly  resembles  the  St.  Catherine,  but 
is  a  freestone.  It  is  not  equal  to  the  latter  in  flavour,  though 
esteemed  by  some  persons,  neither  does  it  hang  lyell  after 
ripening. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  a  little 
flattened  at  the  ends,  suture  rather  obscure.  Skin  bright  yel- 
low, covered  partially  with  a  thin  white  bloom,  and  spotted  with 
a  little  red.  Stalk  a  little  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  set  in  a 
narrow  cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  very  juicy,  crisp,  sweet,  and 
quite  transparent  in  texture  ;  separates  freely  from  the  stone, 
which  is  small  and  oblong.     Ripe  early  in  September. 

*  Which  he  purchased  of  a  market  womas 
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33.  Whitb  Magnum  Bonttm.     Thomp.  Liud. 

£»  Plnm.  1 

Yellow  Ej{f.  l^t^Amerieim 

White  li^g.  I     gardens, 
M •igrium  fionum.  j     ^ 

Yellow  Magnam  Boniim.*!  o/miny  Dame  Ambart. 

VVhiM  MuffuL  I  hngluk  Ditine  Ambert  blanche. 

Wen  wurtE.  >g%iraMS,  Uiime  Arabert  jaune. 

White  Imjenal*  I  Imp^riale  blanche. 

White  tiullaud.  J  CrfCMae  JLuiiante.  J 


'P^enck 


The  White  Magnum  Bonum,  or  Egg  Plum,  as  it  is  almost 
universally  known  here,  is  a  very  popular  fruit,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  its  large  and  splendid  appearance,  and  a  slight  acidity, 
which  renders  it  admirably  fitted  for  making  showy  sweetmeats 

or  preserves.  When  it  is  raised 
in  a  fine  warm  situation,  and  is 
fully  matured,  it  is  pretty  well 
flavoured,  but  ordinarily,  it  is 
considered  coarse,  and  as  be- 
longing to  the  kitchen,  and^not 
to  the  dessert. 

B ranc hes  smooth ,  long.  F ruil 
of  the  largest  size,  measuring 
six  inches  in  its  longest  cir- 
cumference, oval,  narrowing  a 
good  deal  to  both  ends.  Suture 
well  marked.  Stalk  about  an 
inch  long,  stout,  inserted,  with- 
lout  cavity,  in  a  folded  border. 
[Skin  yellow,  with  numerous 
white  dots,  covered  with  thin 
white  bloom — when  fully  ripe, 
of  a  deep  gold  colour.  Flesh 
yellow,  adhering  closely  to  the. 
stone,  rather  acid  until  verj" 
ripe,  when  it  becomes  sweet, 
though  of  only  second  rate  fla- 
Tlg.  111.  Whae  Magnum  Bcnum,  vour.  Stem  long,  and  pointed 
at  both  ends.  A  pretty  good  bearer,  though  apt,  in  light  soils, 
to  drop  from  the  tree  bsfore  matured.     Middle  of  August. 

*  There  is  really  iwi  practical  difference  between  the  White,  and  the  Yellow 
Magnum  B«mun|.  The  fruit  is  precisely  similar  in  appearance  and  qoali^ 
Ibu^f  h  Um  gwwth  of  the  two  trees  may  not  folly  agree. 
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34.  White  Damson.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Kmim  Yellow  D&niwm.  Shailer*8  White  Dsibmni. 

White  Prune  Damon.  White  Damawseiie. 

A  ver}'  pretty  and  pleasant  little  plum  of  the  damson  class.  In 
England  it  is  thought  of  very  little  value,  except  for  preserving, 
but  here,  where-  it  matures  more  perfectly,  it  becomes  a  very 
pleasant  table  fruit,  and  from  its  lateness,  may  be  considered  a 
.  very  desirable  variety.  The  long  slender  branches  are  loaded, 
so  as  to  be  pendant,  with  the  weight  of  the  abundant  rich  clusters 
of  fruit. 

Branches  smooth,  and  of  thrifty  growth.  Fruit  small,  about 
an  inch  long,  oval.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  white  bloom,  and 
sprinkled  with  reddish  brown  spots  at  maturity.  Stalk  rather 
more  than  half  an  inch  long,  downy,  inserted  without  depres- 
aion.  Flesh  adheres  closely  to  the  stone,  yellow,  and  when  fully 
ripe,  of  a  rich,  sprightly,  sub-acid,  agreeable  flavour.  Ripens 
about  the  last  of  September,  and  will  hang,  shrivelling  some- 
what, until  severe  frosts. 

35.  White  Psrdrigon.     Thomp.  Nois. 

Perdrigon  blnnc.    O.  Duh* 
Mititre  Claude. 
Biignole  ? 

A  very  sugary  plum,  which  is  largely  cultivated  in  Provence, 
along  with  the  Brignole,  for  drying,  to  form  the  celebrated 
Brignole  prunes — so  called  from  the  little  town  of  that  name. 
Thompson,  indeed,  makes  this  and  the  Brignole  synonymous, 
but  the  French  consider  them  distinct,  the  Brigrnole  being  larger, 
rather  yellower,  and  dryer.  It  is  probable  that  the  difference  is 
very  slight. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  middle  sized,  oval,  narrowing  to- 
fiirmrds  the  stalk.  Skin  pale  greenish-yellow,  with  numerous 
■mall  white  dots,  and  a  few  red  spots  on  the  sunny  side — ^thinly 
coated  with  bloom.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  slenoer 
Flesh  pale  yellow,  very  6 weet  with  a  slight  perfume,  and  ad> 
Iwres  to  the  ttone.     Ripens  last  of  August. 

86.  Yellow  Gage,  Prince's.  §  P.  Man. 

American  Yellow  Gage,  (oj  »ome*) 
Wliite  Gage,  {fifsome.) 

The  Yellow  Gage  was  raised,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  178JI, 
oy  the  elder  Mr.  Prince,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.  It  is  very  common 
on  the  Hudson  river,  but  we  do  not  find  any  description  of  it  in 
Manning  or  Kenrick.  We  have  noticed  that  it  is  sometimes 
ooaliMmdod,  at  Boston,  with  the  Imperial  Gage,  which  is  really 
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quite  distinct.  Its  great  hardiness  and  productiveness,  joined  tf 
its  rich  sugary  flavour,  make  it  a  favourite  sort.  There  is  a 
tree  in  the  gardens  here,  thirty  years  old,  which  still  bears  most 
excellent  crops  annually. 

Branches  smooth,  short-jointed,  with  glossy  leaves,  and  form- 
ing a  large  spreading  head.  Fruit  a  little  above  medium  size, 
oval,  rather  broadest  towards  the 
stalk.  Suture  a  mere  line.  Skin 
golden  yellow,  a  little  clouded, 
and  covered  with  a  copious  white 
bloom.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  in- 
serted in  a  small  round  cavity. 
Flesh  deep  yellow,  rich,  sugary 
and  melting,  though  sometimes 
rather  dry  ;  parts  freely  from  the 
stone.  Ripens  rather  early,  about 
the  first  week  in  August. 

The  growth  of  this  plum  is  not 
only  very  different  from  the  Im- 
perial Gage,  but  the  fruit  of  the 
latter  is  readily  distinguished  by 
its  abundant  juiciness,  its  green- 
ish  colour,  and  the  superiour 
•prightllness  of  its  flavour.  pig.  115.   I'rince's  YtUow  Gagt, 


37.  Yellow  Gage,  [of  the  English.]    Thomp. 

Little  Qaeen  Clnade.    M3L  Lmd, 
Petite  Heine  Claude.    O.  Duh. 
Rein 3  Clnude  blanuhe. 

Dftiite  espece. 

Small  Ureen  Gas^.  )  of  some 
GfMine's  Green  Gage.  [  English 
White  Gage.  )  garden*. 

This  plum,  formerly  known,  we  believe,  as  the  Little  Queen 
Claude,  but  which  has  now  received  the  wubriquet  of  Yellow 
Gage,  we  suppose  for  good  reasons,  from  the  head  of  the  fruit 
department,  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  is  aft 
old  French  variety,  described  by  Duhamel.  It  is  of  smaller 
size  than  the  true  Green  Gage,  much  inferior  in  flavour,  and 
does  not  appear  to  us  much  worthy  of  cultivationy  when  that 
plum,  the  Jefferson,  and  Lawrence's  Favourite  can  be  had. 

Branches  smooth  and  rather  long.  Fruit  below  medium  size, 
round,  with  a  distinct  suture  on  one  side.  Stalk  half  an  inch 
long,  rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  slight  hollow.  Skin  pale  yeU 
low  ish -green,  speckled  with  a  few  reddish  dots,  and  overspread 
with  a  good  deal  of  bloom.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  sweet,  ana 
pleasant,  separates  freely  from  the  stone.  Ripens  about  th* 
middle  of  August* 
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ClasM  IL    Std,  Blue,  or  Purple  Phtnu. 


38.  Abricot^e  Rouge.     Tliomp.  O.  Duh.  Nois 

Tlie  Abricot^e  Rouge,  or  Red  Apricot  plum,  is  a  Fronch  ra- 
liety,  of  rather  pretty  colour,  but  indifferent  in  flavour,  and  not 
oomparable  to  several  of  our  native  sorts. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  considerably 
flattened  at  each  end.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  slight 
pavity.  Skin  of  a  fine  clear  red  in  the  shade,  violet  in  the  sun, 
covered  with  an  abundant  blue  bloom.  Flesh  orange  colour, 
«weet,  but  rather  dry,  and  without  much  flavour ;  separates 
freely  from  the  stone.     Ripens  the  last  of  August. 

39.  AMsaicAN  Wheat. 

A  singular  little  plum,  of  second  quality,  received  by  us  from 
the  late  Robert  Manning.  Branches  slender,  smooth,  leaves 
quite  small  and  light  coloured.  Fruit  quite  small,  of  the  shape 
of  a  small  bullet,  dropping  from  the  tree  when  ripe.  Skin  palo 
blue,  covered  with  a  white  bloom.  Stalk  slender,  half  an  inch 
long.  Flesh  greenish,  melting,  juioy,  and  sweet,  adheres  to 
the  stone.    Last  of  August.    Bears  abundantly. 

40.  Blitb  Gagb.     Lind.  Mill. 

Asura  Hdtive.    Tkomp, 
Black  Peidrigon. 
Iittl«  Blue  Gkg; 

An  ordinary  little  round  blue  plum,  the  Avure  Itilhe  cf  the 
French,  of  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour,  and  very  hardy,  but  the 
most  iodiflerent  of  all  the  Ga^s.  It  bears  most  abundant  crops 
every  season,  and  we  have  found  the  seedling'^Mp  make  good 
stocks. 

Branches  slender  and  downy.  Fruit  quite  small  and  round, 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Skin  dark  Uue, 
covered  with  light  blue  bloom.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
long.  Flesh  greenish,  juicy,  a  fittle  acid,  somewhat  rich,  aad 
•eparates  from  the  stone.     Ripe  the  middle  of  August. 

41.  Brevoobt's  Pub?lb.    Floy.  Ken. 


New-York  Purple,    floy, 
BreToort*s  Purple  Bolmv. 
Brevoort*!  PurpU  WaehinglBn. 
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of  tiM  Washington  planted  in  1819.  It  is  a  nandsokHs 
and  most  productive  plum,  but  appears  to  us  to  have  been  ^ver 
praised  as  regards  its  flavour,  which  is  of  second  quality. 

Branches  long,  smooth.  Fruit  large,  oval,  suture  distinct 
at  the  base.  Skin  reddish  purple,  or  rf^ddish,  covered  with  a 
violet  bloom.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  deep 
but  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish,  soft,  juicy,  not  very  sweet, 
but  with  considerable  vinous  flavour,  adheres  closely  to  the 
stone.     Ripe  the  first  of  ^ptember. 

42.  BliTS  FERDSIOOIf. 

Bine  Pi-rdruroo.    J*«^ 
PsniriffOD  Vidette.    O.  D^ 
BrigiMrie  Violett0. 

The  Blue  Perdriffon  is  a  very  old  variety,  having  been  Intro- 
duoed  into  England  from  Italy,  as  long  ago  as  1582.  It  is  a 
sweet  and  pleasant  plum,  and  is  lai^ely  employed  with  the 
White  Perdrigon  in  making  the  Brignole  prunes. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  narrowing  a 
little  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  at  flrst  reddish,  but  becoming 
purple,  sprinkled  with  many  brown  dots,  and  covered  with  a  very 
thicK  whitish  bloom.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  in 
a  small  cavity.  Flesh  greenish. yellow,  rather  firm,  sugary, 
rich  and  excellent,  adhering  to  the  stone.    Last  of  August. 

48.  BtUB  IxPBRATRicB.  §  Thomp.  P.  Mag. 

Irap^miriQe.    Lhd.  JMiZL 

VMtable  lapteirice. 

Violctte. 

Impinaiice  Violette.    O.  ZHift. 


The  true  Blue  Imperatrice  is  an 
admirable  plum,  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  late  plums,  hanging  for  a  lung 
time  on  the  tree,  and  may  bs  kept 
in  the  fruit  room  a  considerable 
period  after  being  gathered.  It  is 
rich,  sugary  and  excellent.  The 
branches  are  long,  smooth,  and 
slender,  and  the  smaller  twigs  start 
out  at  nearly  right  angles  with  the 
main  branches. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate, 
tapering  most  towards  the  stalk. 
Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  set  in 
a  slight  boUow.    Skindeapjui^ 
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fSwefedwtU)  a  thick  blue  bloom.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  pretty 
firm,  rather  dry,  but  quite  rich  and  su^ry,  adhering  closely  tc 
the  stone.  Ripens  in  October,  and  will  hang,  in  sheltered  situ, 
ations,  till  the  middle  of  November. 

The  so-called  Semiana,  or  Blue  Imperatrice  of  Boston,  lias 
been  considered,  until  lately,  as  identical  with  this  p'ium.  It  ia 
an  acid,  rather  liarsh  fruit,  only  fit  for  preserving,  aid  should 
not,  therefore,  be  confoundea  with  the  true  Blue  Lnperatrice, 
which  is  sweet  and  excellent. 

The  growth  of  this  spurious  tree  resembles  that  of  the  true 
Imperatrice,  the  fruit  is  oval,  narrowing  to  the  stalk,  which, 
however,  is  scarcely  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  very  slender, 
and  set  without  depression.  Skin  dark  blue,  with  little  bloom. 
flesh  rather  acid,  and  adheres  to  the  stone.  An  abundant 
bearer,  and  hangs  till  late  frosts.  ' 

This  fruit,  so  well  known  about  Boston,  seems  to  agree  with 
the  figure  and  description  of  the  Imperatrice  Violette  of  the  old 
Duhamel,  and  we  doubt,  therefore,  the  identity  of  the  English 
and  French  Plums  of  this  name.  Duhamel,  even  in  the  drvei 
and  finer  climate  of  France,  only  says,  "  assez  douce  pour  unf . 
Prune  tardive."  This  will  apply  to  the  Imperatrice  or  Semiana 
of  Boston,  but  not  to  the  Blue  Imperatrice  of  the  English. 

44.  Cooper's  Large.     Coxe.  Thomp. 

Cooper's  Large  Red. 
Cooper's  Large  American. 
La  Deltcieuse  ?    Lijtd, 

* 

Coxe  who  first  described  this  plum,  says  it  was  raised  by  Mr 
Joseph  Cooper,  of  New.Jersey,  from  a  stone  of  the  Orleans 
He  considers  it  as  a  fine  large  plum,  btit  exceedingly  liable  to 
•t)t  upon  the  tree,  and  we  learn  from  Mr.  .Ives»  of  Salom,  thai 
ihe  same  complaint  was  made  by  former  cultivators  of  this  sort 
in  his  neighbourhood,  where  it  is  now  nearly  abandoned.  It 
Leems  to  be  scarcely  known  now  in  this  country — ^that  is  to  say, 
Iq  gardens* — as  we  have  made  diligent  search  for  it,  the  last 
two  yeais,  without  being  able  to  obtain  the  fruit  of  the  true 
9^rt. 

Lindley  describes  a  plum.  La  Ddliceuse,  as  having  been 
btDught  from  New  Jersey  about  1815,  and  which  was  sold  by 
Mr..  Kirke,  for  a  guinea  a  plant.  And  Mr.  Thompson  gives 
thw  fruit  as  identical  with  Cooper's  Large.  We  hope  another 
season  to  be  able  to  compare  the  two. 

Thompson's  description  of  the  Cooper's  Large  is  as  follows* 

*  Scmie  nneBeryiiieahere,we  re^t  to  say,  do  not  f>crapie  to  fill  large  oatalogiuf 
with  the  nanM  of  vaiietlet  which  havo  so  correspending  existeuQe  ia  UiiBil 
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Branohes  smooth.  Fruit  purple,  oval,  of  medium  siie,  sepa* 
rates  from  the  stone,  of  second  quality,  ripens  at  the  end  of 
Sejitember,  and  a  great  bearer. 

Coxe  describes  it  as  ripening  in  August,  and  of  the  largest 
size. 

The  following  is  Lindley's  description  of  La  D6liceuse,  which 
we  give  in  order  to  assist  in  identifying  the  two,  if  they  prove 
really  distinct.  Branches  long  and  smooth.  Fruit  oval,  about 
two  inches  long,  and  one  and  three  quarters  in  diameter.  Su« 
ture  rather  broad,  shallow,  swelled  a  little  more  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  slender,  slightly  inserted. 
Skin  pale  yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  but  in  the  sun  deep  purple 
full  of  brown  specks.  Flesh  yellow,  and  separates  from  the 
stone.  Juice  peculiarly  rich  and  abundant.  Ripe  in  October, 
with  the  Imperatrice. 

45.  Columbia.  ^ 

Cotimibiiin  Gage. 

A  noble  plum,  a  contemporary  of  the  Lawrence's  FavouritCt 
already  described,  and  like  that,  raised  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  of 
Hudson,  from  a  pit  of  the  Green  Gage.  It  is  a  superb  looking, 
and  a  rich  flavoured  variety — undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  large  dark  coloured 
plums.  The  tree  is  re- 
markable for  its  very 
stout  blunt  shoots,  large 
roundish  leaves,  and 
the  spreading  horizontal 
form  of  its  head.  It  is 
also  highly  productive. 
Branches  and  upper  side 
of  the  leaves  downy. 
Fruit  of  the  largest  size, 
six  or  seven  inches  in 
circumference,  nearly 
globular,  one  half  rather 
larger  than  the  other. 
Skin  brownish  purple, 
dotted  with  numerous 
fawn-coloured  specks, 
and  covered  with  much 
blue  bloom,  through 
which   appears   a    red- 

dish  brown  tint  on  the  Fig.  117.    ColwiMa. 

shaded  side.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  rather  stout,  inserted  in 
a  narrow,  small  cavity.     Flesh  orange,  not  very  juicy,  but 


when  at  full  maturity,  very  rich,  sugary  and  excellent ;  it  senu 
rates  freely  from  the  stone,  except  a  little  on  the  edge.  The 
ilone  is  quite  small  and  compressed.     Last  of  August. 

46.  Corse's  Admiral. 

A  rather  large,  light  purple  plum,  which,  like  the  two  or  three 
following  ones,  was  raised  by  Henry  Corse,  Esq.,  an  intelligent 
cultivator,  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal,  Canada.  They 
are  all  well  adapted  to  a  northern  climate. 

Branches  quite  downy.  Fruit  above  medium  size,  oval,  or  a 
little  olx)vate,  considerably  enlarged  on  one  side  of  the  suture. 
Skin  lijfht  purple,  covered  with  a  pale  lilac  bloom,  and  dottpd 
with  yellow  specks.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  hairy,  slightly 
inserted.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  juicy  and  sprightly,  but  se- 
cond rate  in  flavour,  and  adhering  closely  to  the  stone.  A  pro- 
lific tree.     September. 

47.  Corse's  Field  Marshal. 

Handsome  in  appearance.  Skin  lively  purplish  red.  Fruit 
rather  large,  oval.  Stalk  rather  slender,  three  fourths  of  an 
Inch  long,  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  juicy,  but 
a  little  tart,  adheres  closely  to  the  stone,  which  is  long,  and 
pointed  at  both  ends,     iiipe  middle  and  last  of  August. 

48.  Corse's  Nota  Bene.     Ken. 

This  is  the  best  of  Mr.  Corse's  varieti^^s  that  have  been 
proved  in  the  United  States. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  of  rather  large  size,  round.  Skin 
pale  lilac  or  pale  brown,  ofven  dull  green  on  the  shaded  side, 
with  much  light  blue  bloom.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  set  in  a 
round  hollow.  Flesh  greenish,  rather  firm,  juicy,  sweet  and 
rich,  and  separates  from  the  stone.  The  tree  is  a  very  greal 
bearer,  and  is  very  hardy.     First  of  September. 

49.  Cr.i7GER's  Scarlet.  ^ 

Cruger*s. 

Cruger's  Seedling, 
Cruger's  6oai1et  Gage. 

An  exceeding  delicate  and  beautiful  dessert  fruit,  raised  from 
•eed,  by  Henry  Cruger,  Esq.,  of  New- York,  and  first  di*.jemi. 
nated  from  the  gardens  here.  Its  mild  and  agreeable  flavour  ii 
preferred  by  many  who  do  not  like  the  more  luscious  plums,  and 
j|8  sure  and  abundant  crops  render  It  a  favourite  on  light  soilsy 
whore  the  curculio  destroys  many  less  hardy.     Mr.  Ives 'in* 

26* 
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Fig.  118.    Crmgryg  ScarkL 


well  after  ripening.     Last  of  August. 


forms  us,  that  with  him,  it  is  Ibtt 
liable  to  drop  from  the  tree  thair  aoy 
othrr  sort. 

Braneh€»fi  downy.  Fruit  rathei 
larger  than  a  Green  Gage,  rounditsh- 
oval,  with  an  obscure  suture.  Skin, 
when  fully  exposed,  a  lively  red,  but 
usually  a  bright  lilac,  covered  with 
a  thin  bluish  bloom ;  and  speckled 
with  numerous  golden  dots ;  in  ih» 
shade  it  is  pale  fawn-coloured  on 
one  side.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long, 
set  in  a  shallow  depression.  Flesh 
deep  orange,  not  very  juicy  nor 
rich,  but  with  a  very  agreeable, 
mild,   sprightly  flavour.     It  hangs 


60.  Cherry.     Thomp.  Coxe. 


Enrly  Scarlet. 
Mynib(i!an. 
Vimniflo  Cherry. 
De  Vi'^nie. 


] 
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gardau* 
D*Ani(Ti<|ue  Rouge.  J 
PniDiui  Mymliolana.     O.  Duh.  Umd. 
Priinao  Ceraiiirem.    PuraA. 
Miter  Plum,  i^  Hcgif. 

The  Cherry  Plum,  or  Early  Scarlet,  is  a  very  distinct  species. 
It  has  been  considered  a  native  of  this  country,  but  we  doubt 
this,  and  think,  with  Pursh,  that  it  is  only  found  here  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  houses.  The  tree  grows  pretty  rapidly,  forms 
a  small,  bushy  head,  and  is  easily  recognized  by  the  slender- 
ness  of  its  branches,  and  the  small ness  of  its  leaves.  It  bears 
the  greatest  profusion  of  snowy  blossoms  in  the  spring,  which 
from  the  early  date  at  which  they  appear,  are  rather  liable  to 
be  cut  off  by  frost. 

There  are  several  varieties  produced  from  seed,  but  that  most 
common  here,  is  round,  alx)ut  an  inc'.i  in  diameter,  of  a  lively 
red,  with  very  little  bloom,  and  a  very  slender,  short  stem,  set  in 
a  narrow  cavity.  On  the  trees  they  resemble  cherries,  rather 
than  plums.  The  flesh  is  greenish,  melting,  soft,  very  juicy, 
with  a  pleasant,  lively,  sub-acid  flavour — neither  rich  nor  high 
flavoured,  and  adheres  clos**ly  to  the  stone.  The  stone  Is  oval, 
and  pointed.  It  ripens  about  the  middle  of  July,  before  msst 
other  plums,  and  this,  and  its  pretty  appearance  at  tlie  dessert^ 
are  its  chief  merits.     Branches  smooth. 

The  common  cherry  plum,  or  Myrobolan,  of  EuropOi  Is 
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father  hirger,  and  shaped  h*ke  a  heart.    In  all  other  respecti 
the  satne. 

Golden  Cherry  pLini,  Mr.  Samuel  Reeve,  of  Salem,  New* 
Jersey,  has  produced  a  seedling  of  the  cherry  plum,  which  i« 
worthy  of  notice.*  It  is  keart-shaped,  yellow,  speckled  with 
scarlet  in  the  sun,  but  of  a  glossy  waxen  yellow  in  the  shade. 
The  habit  of  the  tree  is  exactly  that  of  the  common  cherry  plunv 
but  as  it  is  a  very  abundant  bearer,  and  ripens  early  in  July, 
Mr.  R.  has  found  it  one  of  the  most  profitable  plums  for  the 
market.     It  is  worthy  of  more  extensive  trial. 

51.  Coe's  Late  Red.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

Saint  Martin.  ?  ofthB 

Saint  Martin  Rmm.  S  mnck, 
fniiM  da  ia  St  Martin.    JVbit 

lliis  plum  (which  should  properly  be  called  the  St.  Martinis, 
though  as  it  was  also  claimed  to  have  been  raised  by  an  English 
nurseryman,  it  seems  difRcult  to  fid  it  of  that  title,)  proves,  with 
us,  to  be  an  exceedingly  valuable,  late  variety.  Indeed,  it  is  sc 
late,  that  we  fear,  to  the  north  of 
this,  it  would  not  come  to  ma- 
turity. It  grows  vijiforously,  bears 
regularly  and  heavily,  and  would 
prove  a  valuable  market  fruit.  The 
flavour  is  excellent. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  me- 
dium size,  nearly  round,  with  a  well 
marked  suture  running  along  one 
side.  Skin  light  purplish- red,  with  a 
thin  blue  bloom.  Stalk  pretty  stout, 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set 
nearly  even  with  the  surface.  Flesh 
yellowish,  rather  firm  and  crisp, 
juicy,  with  a  rich  vinous  flavour, 
separating  almost  entirely  from  the 
Stone.     October  and  November. 


Fig.  U9.    Go^«  LaU  Re^. 


52.  Cheston.     Thomp.  Lind. 

MatchleM.     Lang, 
IKapree  Vtoletto.  }  ae.  to 
Violet  Diaper.       {  Thomp. 

A  pleasant,  early  plum,  but  superseded  riow  by  better  ones. 
Branches  downy.     Fruit  rather  small,  oval.     Skin  dark  purple, 


*  I>MCfibed  in  Hofly*!  Otchordlst'i  Companion,  (Philadalphia,)  m  tha  iiA»xn 
nAM. 
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with  a  blue  bloom.  I^lk  quite  short,  set  without  depres^on, 
Plesh  yellow,  firm,  sweet,  and  rather  sprightly,  separating  fron 
the  slone.    Last  of  July,  and  first  of  August. 

58.  Dsnkiston's  Red. 

A  strikingly  handsome,  new  seedling,  which  has  newly  come 
Into  bearing,  in  the  celebrated  plum  orchard  of  the  gentleman 
whose  name  it  bears,  at  Albany. 

Branches  smooth,  dark  coloured.  Fruit  rather  lai^e,  round., 
ish-oval,  narrowed  towards  the  stalk.  Suture  running  half 
round.  Skin  of  a  beautiful  light  red,  sprinkled  with  many 
smally  fawn  coloured  dots,  and  dusted  with  a  very  light  bloom. 
Stalk  Tery  long  and  slender,  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  amber 
colour,  juicy,  rich,  and  sprightly,  with  an  excellent  flavour.  It 
separates  from  the  stone,  which  is  small,  oval,  and  compressed. 
Last  of  August. 

54.  DoMiNE  DtTLL.  §  Floy.  Thomp. 

Gamnn  P^nuM.  >  Man.  and  «f  mmm 
Potcb  PraiM.  >  Amenoan  gturdatm, 
Dmch  Quetsen. 

This  good  American  prune  was  raised  from  a  seed  brought 
from  Holland,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dull,  a  Dutch  minister,  who 
afterwards  resided  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.  The  parent  tiee  was 
the  oommon  Dutch  prune,  which  this  strongly  resembles.  The 
gentleman's  little  parcel  of  plum  stones  from  ^^fader-^ 

land"  it  will  be  remembered, 
gave  origin  to  Bleecker's  Gage* 
one  of  the  finest  of  our  yellow 
varieties. 

Branches  long  and  smooth. 
Fruit  of  medium  size,  long, 
oval,  with  little  or  no  suture. 
Skin  very  dark  purple,  nearly 
black,  dusted  with  some  blue 
bloom.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch 
long,  inserted  with  very  little 
cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  quite 
juicy  at  first,  but  if  allowed  to 
hang  on  the  tree  becomes  dry, 
rich  and  sweet ;  it  adheres 
closely  to  the  stone,  A  pit> 
digious  bearer,  and  a  rtally 
fif^  lao.   PwmtPufi  E^  ^^1^^*    September. 
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55.  Damson.    Tbonip. 

Common  Daroaoa. 
Purple  Damijon. 
Stack  Damaon. 
Eatijr  Damson,  (q^iMf^.) 

The  common,  oval,  blue  Damson  is  almost  too  well  known  ta 
i.eod  description,  as  every  cottage  garden  in  the  country  con- 
iajna  this  tree,  and  thousands  of  bushels  are  annually  sold  in 
t*ie  market  for  preserves.  The  tr^e  is  enormously  productive, 
l^t  in  the  hands  of  careless  cultivators  is  liable  to  be  rendered 
worthless  by  the  Arttoto,  caused  by  an  insect  easily  extirpated, 
if  the  diseased  branches  are  regularly  burned  every  winter  or 
spring. 

^Branches  slender,  a  little  thorny  and  downy.  Fruit  small, 
oval,  about  an  inch  long.  Skin  purple,  covered  with  thick  blue 
bloom  ;  flesh  melting  and  juicy,  rather  tart,  separates  partially 
from  the  stone.     September. 

As  the  Damson  is  frequently  produced  from  seed,  it  varies 
somewliat  in  character. 

The  Shropshire  or  Prune  Damson  is  an  English  purple  va- 
riety,  rather  obovate  in  figure,  but  little  superiour  to  our  com- 
mon sort.  The  Sweet  Damson  resembles  the  common  Dam. 
Mn,  and  is  but  slightly  acid. 

The  Winter  Damson  is  a  valuable  market  sort,  from  its 
extreme  lateness.  It  is  small,  round,  purple,  covered  with  a 
very  thick  light  blue  bloom  ;  flesh  greenish,  acid,  with  a  slight 
astringency,  but  makes  good  preserves.  It  bears  enormous 
crops,  and  will  hang  on  the  tree  till  the  middle  of  Novembei\ 
Bi.x  weeks  after  the  comn:2on  Damson,  uninjured  by  the  early 
frosts 

56.  Duane's  Purple.  §  P.  Man.  Ken. 

A  sujjerb  looking  purple  fruit  of  the  largest  size,  and  c#  very 
fair  quality,— occasionally,  in  warm  dry  seasons,  first  rate.  It 
was  originally  grown  by  James  Duane,  Esq.,  of  Duanesburgh, 
N.  Y.,  and  probably  sprung  from  a  seed  of  the  Purple  Magnum 
Bonum.  We  have  seen  this  fruit,  about  Albany,  confounded 
with  the  variety  just  named.  The  tree  is  easily  known  by  the 
gnuf  appearan'^e  of  the  wood,  and  large  leaves,  which  are  un- 
usually XDOolly  on  the  under  surface.  It  is  a  highly  attractive 
dessert  fruit,  ripening  rather  before  the  plum  season,  and  bearing 
well. 


Dranohet  very  downy* 

Pniit  very  large,  oval  or 
oblong,  considerably  swol- 
len on  one  side  of  the 
future.  Skin  reddish-pur. 
pie  in  the  sun,  but  a  very 
pale  red  in  the  shade, 
sparingly  dotted  with  yeU 
low  specks,  and  covered 
with  lilac  bloom.  Stalk 
throe- fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  slender,  set  in  a  nar- 
row cavity.  Flesh  amber 
coloured,  juicy,  sprightly, 
moderately  sweet,  adheres 
partially  to  the  stone.  Ri* 
pens  with  the  Washington, 
(or  a  little  before,)  about 
the  10th  of  August. 


fig.  ISl.    Dmn^i  FwrpU, 

57.  DiAMOiCD.     Thomp,  Man.  • 

A  very  large  plum,  but  exceedingly  coarse  in  flavour,  and  of 
30  value,  except  for  cookinj?.  It  grows  thriftily  atid  bears 
regularly  and  abundantly  with  us,  and  is  very  showy  on  the 
tree,  but  it  is,  otherwise,  scaroelv  third  rate.  It  was  raised 
from  seed,  by  an  Englishman,  in  Kf^nt,  named  Diamond. 

Branches  long,  downy.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  oval,  shaped 
like  an  E^g  Plum  or  Magnum  Bonum.  Skin  black,  covered 
with  a  blue  bloom.  Stalk  three- fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  in 
a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  derp  yellow,  coarse-grained,  and  ralhef 
dry— a  little  acid,  and  without  flavour  ;  separates  from  the  long 
pointed  stone.  [The  author  of  the  American  Orchardist  says, 
•*  flavour  superior !"] 

68.  DiAPR^E  RouoB.  §  Thomp.  Poit.  O.  Duh. 


Roche  Ck>rboQ. 
Mimras. 


ac.  to 


Imperial  Diadem,  i^***^' 

The  Diapre^  Rouge,  or  Red  Diaper,  is  a  very  large  and 
handsome  French  plum.  Mr.  Thompson  considers  it  synony- 
mous with  a  fine  English  variety,  better  known  here  as  the 
MiMMS,  or  Imperial  Diadem.  As  the  Mimms  plum  has  been 
luUy  tested  by  us,  and  proves  to  be  a  frti  rate  fruit  in  all  re- 
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•peets,  in  ttiis  climate,  we  give  the  following  descHplion  and 
outline  diawii  from  the  fruit,  as  produced  by  us. 

A  rather  slow  grower,  branches  almost  smooth.     Fruit  lal^Oj 
•bovate.    Skin  of  a  reddish-purple,  with  a  few  golden  speeksf 

and  a  ligl^  blue  btoom 
easily  rubbed  off.  Stalk 
three-il^urths  of  an  inch 
long,  slender,  hairy,  slight- 
ly inserted.  Flesh  pale 
green,  juicy,  very  melting, 
rich  and  delicious ;  separa- 
ting from  the  stone,  which 
is  quite,  small.  Last  of 
August.. 

The  Diapre^  Rouge  is 
described  by  Poiteau  as 
having  a  thick,  rather  bit- 
ter  skin,  exactly  the  op- 
posite to  that  of  the  fruit 
we  have  described.  It  is 
probaUe,  however,  that 
our  climate,  noore  favour* 
able  for  the  plum,  may 
produce  it  in  greater 

fig.lSa    RBdDu^.  »®^^°- 

69.  Elfrst.    Coxe.  Man. 

Elfiry'* 


A  native  plum,  first  described  by  Coxe.  It  belongs  to  the 
class  of  prune  plums,  with  dry,  sweet  flesh,  and  is  much  es* 
teemed  by  many  persons.  The  tree  is  thrifly,  with  rich  glossy 
leaves,  and  bears  to  a  fault. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  oval. 
Skin  blue.  Flesh  greenish^  very  sweet,  dry  and  firm,  parting 
very  freely  from  the  stone— indeed,  often  splitting  open  wken 
folly  ripe. 

60.  FoTBXUfOHAM.    Th<»Dp.  lAod.  Mill. 

Sheen. 

Grove  HdOM  Pttpla. 

An  old  English  plum  of  good  quality.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
it  origioated  at  Sir  William  Temple's  seat^-Sheen,  in  Surrey, 
where,  according  to  Lindley,  it  was  grown  before  1700,  under 
the  name  of  the  Sheen  plum. 

Branches  smooth.     Fruit  oi  medium  sixe,  obovate,  with  a 
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dfiitiiiet  totuTO.  SUm  purple,  where  exposed*  Init  in  die  Aeiie 
rediiah,  sprinklei  with  smell  specks*  and  covered  with  a  pale 
blue  bloom*  Stalk  an  iooh  loog.  Flesh  pale  greenish-yellow, 
juioy*  sprightly,  and  rich,  separating  from  Ihe  stone.  Ripens 
about  the  middle  of  August. 

61.  Fbost  Gaob.  §  Pom.  Man 


A  most  Taloable  late  plum,  scarcely  yielding  to  any  other  late 
▼ariety  in  the  excellence  of  its  flavour.  It  appears  to  have  ori* 
ginated  in  Pishkill,  Dutchess  co.,  K.  Y.,  where  it  has,  for  many 
years  past,  been  most  extensively  cultivated  for  market.  Before 
fully  ripe  it  abounds  with  sprightly,  sub- 
acid juice,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for 
preserving,  and  when  mature  is  a  sweet 
and  luscious  fruit  hr  the  dessert.  It  will 
hang  on  the  tree  till  very  late  frosts.  The 
tree  is  a  tall  upright  grower,  with  smooth 
and  rather  slender  ^oots,  and  bears 
abundantly.  The  fruit  is  in  perfection 
about  the  first  of  October,  and  from  its 
lateness  and  good  quality  commands 
from  two  to  five  dollars  a  bushel,  even 
when  hundreds  of  bushels  are  sent  to 
New. York  market  at  once.* 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  rather  below  fig.  i».  /VweflMfifc 
medium  size,  roundish-oval,  with  a  distinct  suture  on  one  side. 
Skin  deep  purple,  with  a  few  brown  specks,  and  a  thin  bloom. 
Stalk  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  inserted  with 
little  or  no  depression.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  juicy,  sweet, 
rich  and  melting,  adhering  to  the  stone. 

62.  GoLUTH.    Thomp.  Lind. 


Gslsdonisii,  (4^«0SM.) 
SsintCload. 
Steen*b  Emperor. 
Wilnot't  late  Oritsm. 

A  large  and  handsome  plum,  not  <fuite  fint  rate,  but  well  de- 
serving cultivation.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  Necta 
rine  plum,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded  by  its  gray,  very 
immp  flJK)ots.     It  bears  fine  crops. 


*  EigMssa  hnidrod4tBHsli«ra  been  moaHeA  hy^  rfngle  AmMr  fa  Uoi 
ridntty,  for  m  linf  Is  ■— too*i  onp  9f  thit  pliua.  Haiing  wmm  sffaitv  i»  Uie 
Dsimoa,  U  ii.  In  mms  dbtikit,  lUUs  to  ths  bwU,  but  tMa§  cms  wiU  mos 
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-Pfiiit  tltri^e,  roundish  oblong,  enlarged  on  one  side  of  the 
Btiture.  Skin  a  fine  deep  red,  approaching  purple,  a  little  paler 
Id 'the  shade,  dusted  with  a  thin  blue  bloom.  Stalk  three  quar« 
t«nriof  jin  inch  long,  deeply  inserted  in  a  well  marked  hollow. 
Flesh  yellow,  adheres  consdderably  to  the  stone,  rather  juioy 
with  a  brisk,  sprightly  flavour.     Last  of  August. 

63.  GwALSB.     Tliomp, 

.,A  fruit  little  known  out  of  New. Jersey,  where,  we  believe,  i 
is  a  native.     We  received  it  from  Thomas  Hancock,  of  Burling, 
ton,  N.  J.     It  is  large,  showy  and  prolific,  and  about  the  quality 
of  the  Red  Magnum. Bonum. 

Branches  nearly  smooth.  Fruit  large,  regularly  formed,  obo^ 
▼ate,  with  scarcely  any  suture.  Skin  rich,  dark  purple,  cover* 
ed  with  blue  bloom.  Stalk  rather  slender,  not  quite  an  inch 
long,  slightly  inserted.  Fle^  yellow,  juicy,  of  sprightly  fla* 
vour,  mixed  with  a  slight  acid,  and  adheres  to  the  stone.  Second 
quality.     Middle  of  August. 

64.  Holland.     Pom.  Man.  Ken. 

Blue  Holland. 
Holland  Fmna. 

A  pleasant,  late  plum,  of  second  quality,  handed  down  fVora 
the  old  Dutch  gardens  of  New- York,  and  perhaps,  originally 
brought  over  by  the  first  settlers  of  that  city. 

Branches  downy,  rather  slender.  Fruit  round,  slightly  flat 
tened*  Skin  blue  or  light  reddish- purple,  covered  with  a  blue 
bloom.  Stalk  set  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  juicy,  meltings 
sweet  and  pleasant,  separating  freely  from  the  stone.  It  hangs 
a  long  while  on  the  tree,  to  which  the  stalk  adheres  rather 
closely,  ripening  from  the  last  of  August  to  the  middle  of  Sep« 
tember. 

65.  Horse  Plum.     Thomp.  Floy. 

Laiige  Early  Damson.  >  ofPrimot 
SwMt  DfMOioa.  )  and  Ken, 

A  rery  common  and  inferiour  fruit,  which  reproduces  itself 
(1*00)  8eed»4nd  is  almost  naturalized  in  the  gardens  of  the  middle 
states.     The  seedlings  make  good  stocks  Xor  the  nursery. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  with  a  deep 
suture  on  one  side.  Skin  purple  in  the  sun,  'reddish  on  the 
shaded  side,  with  blue  bloom.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  ratliei 
iry  and  acid,  separates  from  the  stone.     Last  of  August 
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Mtt  THB  PLini. 

M.  Howell's  Barlt. 

This  is  a  Teiy  desirable  early  fruit,  ripening  about  the  90tk 
of  July,  a  few  days  before  the  Morocco.     It  takes  its  name  from 
Mr.  B.  Howell,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  who  brought  the  parea 
tree  when  a  sucker,  from  Virjfinia.     It  appears  to  us  unlike 
any  other  described  variety.     The  fruit  is  remarkably  fragrant 

Wood  slender,  gray  and  downy.  Leaves  small,  oval,  downy. 
Fruit  rather  below  medium  size^  oval,  without  any  suture,  a 
little  anflrular.  Stalk  slender,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set 
even  with  the  surface.  Skin  light  bi^own,  often  greenish-yellow 
on  the  shaded  side,  covered  with  a  thin  blue  bloom.  Flesh  am. 
ber  coloured,  melting,  juicy,  with  a  sweet  and  perfumed  flavour^ 
separates  from  the  stone,  which  is  quite  small  and  oval.  Very 
productive. 

67.  lorwoRTH  Inferatrick.  §  Thomp. 

Knight*!  No.  6. 

The  Ick worth  Imperatrice  was  raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  of 
Downton  Castle,  and  is  a  hybrid  between  Blue  Imperatrice  and 
Coe*8  Golden  Drop.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  recent  and  valu- 
able additions  to  the  class  of  late  plums,  prolonging  this  form- 
erly fleeting  fruit  the  whole  autumn.  It  hangs  a  long  while  on 
the  tree,  and  if  gathered  and  wrapped  in  sofl  paper,  will  keep 
many  weeks — much  longer  than  any  other  variety,  and  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  best  late  dessert  sorts. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  rather  above  medium  sizej  obovate. 
Skin  purple,  peculiarly  traced  or  embroidered  with  streaks  of 
golden  fawn  colour.  Stalk  moderately  long  and  thick.  Flesh 
greenish-yellow,  sweet,  juicy  and  rich,  mostly  adhering  to  the 
stone,  which  is  rather  small.  Ripens  early  in  October,  and 
may  be  kept  till  Christmas,  prradually  becoming  dryer  and  more 
sugary.  It  will,  even  if  laid  away  in  paper  in  a  dry  place,  be- 
come an  excellent  prune,  and  it  has  been  found  in  this  state, 
and  with  an  excellent  flavour,  the  next  summer. 

68.  Italian  Damask.    Lind. 

Damas  d'ltalie.    O.  Dtih.  Thon^ 

• 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  middle  sized,  nearly  round,  a  little 
Rattened  at  the  base,  and  having  a  well  marked  suture  extending 
from  the  stalk  to  the  apex.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slender, 
inserted  in  a  small  round  cavity.  Skin  violet,  becoming  brown 
when  fully  ripe.  Flesh  yeliowish-green,  firm,  and  separatea 
clean  from  the  stone.  Juice  very  sweet  and  high  flavoured. 
Stone  oval,  rather  thick.     End  of  August.    [LMie^^g  Guide*} 
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To  tfiis  we  will  add  that  the  Morocco  (with  dmmy  shoots)  if 
•iten  mistaken  for  this  plum  in  this  country. 

59.  LoKBABD.     Keo. 

Bleecker*!  Scarlet. 
Beekman**  Scarlet. 

Tile  Lombard  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  plum,  of  pleasant  fla- 
TOur,  and  it  has  qualities  that  will  always  make  it  popular  ;-— 
great  hardiness  and  productiveness,  and  the  power  of  holding  its 
Iruit  uninjured  in  those  light  sandy  soils  where  most  other  sorts 
are  punctured  and  fall  by  the  curculio. 

It. was  called  the  Lombard  plum  by  the  Massachusetts  Horti. 
cultural  Society,  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Lombard,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  who  first  brought  it  into  notice  in  that  state ;  and  it  is  said  to 
have  been  received  by  him  from  Jud^e  Piatt,  of  Whitesborough, 
N.  Y.,  who  raised  it  from  seed.  But  it  was  previously  well 
known  here  by  the  name  of  Bleecker^s  Scarlet-  Never  having 
•  been  described  under  that  name,  how. 

ever,  we  adopt  the  present  thle.  The 
tree  has  strikingly  crumpled  leaves, 
thrifly^  bright  purple,  glossy  shoots, 
and  grows  with  much  vigour. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  of  medium 
size,  roundish-oval,  slic;htly  flattened 
at  either  end  ;  suture  obscure.  Stalk 
I  quite  slender,  scarcely  three-fourths 
I  of  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  broad,  ab- 
ruptly narrowing  cavity.  Skin  deli- 
cate violet  red,  paler  in  the  shade,  dot- 
ted with  red,  and  dusted  thinly  with 
bloom.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  juicy,  and 
pleasant,  but  not  rich ;  adhering  to  the 
stone.     Middle  and  last  of  August. 

70.  Long  Scablet 

Soaiiet  Gage. 

Red  Gage,  (uteorrecffy,  qftome,) 

A  bright  red,  oblong  fruit,  very  handsome  upon  the  tree»  which 
usually  hangs  heavy  laden  with  its  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  this 
part  of  the  Hudson,  and  has  been  disseminated  by  us.  It  is  a 
little  tart,  and  of  second  rate  flavour,  but  it  is  highly  valued  for 
the  bright  red  transparent  jelly,  that  is  made  from  the  fruit, 
■urpassing  that  of  any  other  variety. 

Shoots  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong-obovate,  8;vol< 
leo  on  one  side  of  the  suture,  and  tapering  to  the  stalk.  Skin 
biigiyL..ivd:  in  the  aiuii  pulo  yellowicb-red  on  the  Khady  side* 


fig.  IM.    Ltmibard. 


earned  with  a  (ioe  lilae  bloom.  Stalk  tfaree-fearth^  of  wn.  fadi 
long,  aet  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  deep  ydlow,  jmcjj  acid  at 
first,  but,  if  allowed  to  hang,  it  becomes  rather  rich  and  swest* 
Tt  adheres  to  the  stone.    Last  of  August. 

71.  OatKAKS.     Lind.  Thomp. 

JHoDsfeiir.  }  tfikt 

Monstmir  Oidiiudra.        |  mmdL 
Old  OrlMiM. 
•    Red  Damask. 

The  most  popular  English  market  plum,  being  hardy  and 
uniformly  productive.  It  is  not  generally  cultivated  here,  being, 
copsidered  a  second  rate  fruit,  and  is  supplanted  by  better  Ame- 
rican sorts.     As  a  kitchen  fruit,  it  is  chiefly  esteemed. 

Branches  gray,  and  very  downy.  Fruit  middle  sized,  round, 
a  little  enlarged  on  one  side  of  the  distinct  suture.  Sk^n  dark 
red,  becoming  purple  in  the  sun.  Stalk  little  more  than  half  an 
inch  long,  set  in  a  wide  hollow.  Flesh  yellowish,  sweet,  mixed 
with  acid,  and  separates  freely  from  the  stone.  Ripens  a  l.ttle 
after  the  middle  of  August. 

72.  Orleans,  Early.    Thomp.  Lind. 


New  Early  Orleaat.  Momienr  HhtiC 

New  Orleans.  Jil«tfi«ieur  Hatif  de  i  of  As 

Griinwo(id*8  Early  Orleans.  HonLmoreucy.     \FrendL 
Bampiou  Court. 


1 

del  of/ 
r.     fFret 


The  Early  Orleans  is  very  near  like  the  foregoing  in  all  re* 
spects,  except  that  it  ripens  ten  days  earlier — about  the  first  of 
August  here,  with  the  Morocco— which  makes  it  far  more  desi- 
rable. Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  the  size  and  colour  of  the 
common  Orleans,  a  Ihtle  more  oval,  and  with  a  more  shallow 
suture.  Stalk  sometimes  half  an  inch  long  and  stout,  some« 
times  longer  and  nK>re  slender,  set  in  a  moderate  hollow.  Skin 
a  little  marbled.  Flesh  yellowish-green,  of  brisk  flavour,  rather 
richer  than  the  old  Orleans,  and  separates  from  the  stone.  A 
good  bearer. 

Wilmot's  New  Early  Orleans,  ( WilmoVs  Large  Orleans^ 
&c.,)  so  strongly  resembles  the  foregoing  in  appearance,  time  ol 
ripening;  etc.,  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of  a  separate  description. 

73.  Orlbans,  Smith's.  §  Pom.  Man.* 


Violet  Pcrdrignn.  i  incorrectly,  of 

Rad  Magnum  Bonum.  (   American  gardens. 

Smith's  Orleans,  the  largest  and  finest  of  this  class  of  plams. 
*  Dtwfib0d,by  sa  •tror  ia  tht  Pomological  Manusl,  nMmfimtttm, 
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ma -m^Te  rariety  raised  from 
the  old  Orleans  about  20  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Go wao us, 
Long  Island.  It  is  one  o.  the 
most  vigorous  of  all  plum  trees, 
making  straight,  glossy,  red- 
dish-purple  shoots,  seven  or 
eight  feet  long  in  the  nursery, 
with  dark  green,  crimped 
loaves.  It  bears  regularly 
and  well,  in  almost  any  soil,  its 
fruit  is  large  and  handsome, 
and  has  that  blending  of  sweet 
and  acid  in  its  flavour,  which 
renders  it,  to  our  taste,  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  of  all 
plums.  It  is  deservedly  a  fa- 
vourite in  American  gardens.  Fig.  125.    Smuk^s  Orleafu, 

Bearing  branches  smooth,  or  nearly  so.  Fruit  large,  often 
of  the  largest  size,  oval,  rather  widest  towards  the  stalk,  a  little 
irregular,  with  a  strongly  marked  suture  on  one, side.  Stalk 
quite  small  and  slender,  little  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  in* 
sorted  in  a  deep  na  rrow  cavity .  Skin  reddish  purple,  covered 
with  a  deep  blue  bloom.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  a  little  firm,  vSry 
juicy,  with  a  brisk,  rich  vinous  flavour,  (not  sweet  and  cloy. 
tng,)  and  adheres  to  the  stone.  Ripens  from  the  20th  to  the 
last  of  August,  and  hangs  for  some  time  on  the  tree,  becoming 
very  dark  in  colour. 

By  an  error,  this  variety  was  sent  out  from  the  gardens  here 
for  several  years,  as  the  Violet,  or  Blue  Perdrigon,  a  smaller, 
and  very  diSerent  fruit,  and  bears  this  name  still,  in  some  oolr 
lections. 

74.  Isabella.    Thomp, 

TLis  is  an  attractive  looking  English  plum,  of  a  fine  red  co 
lour,  and  of  good  flavour,  though  scarcely  so  beautiful  as  the 
coloured  plate  in  the  Pomological  Magazine  would  lead  one  to 
suppose ;  but  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  large  collection. 

Branches  quite  downy  and  gray,  like  those  of  the  Orleans. 
Fruit  medium  size,  oval,  rather  narrower  towards  the  stalk.  Skin 
dark  dull  red  in  the  sun,  paler  in  the  shade,  and  thickly  sprink. 
led  with  darker  coloured  dots.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  a  little  hairy,  set  in  a  moderate  hollow.  Flesh  yellow, 
rich,  juicy,  with  a  smart  flavour,  and  adheres  to  the  pointed 
stone.     Last  of  August. 

26* 
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75.  Kirkb's.     Thomp.  Lind 

Kirk<^'s  j  lum  is  a  variety  which  came  fo  us  from  England, 
where  it  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Kirke,  the  nur. 
serymanat  Brompton.  Iisexcellrnl  flavour  and  proilucliveiiet^ 
will  bring  it  into  favour  here.  The  sort  usually  known  in  our 
nurseries  under  this  name,  is  incorrect.  In  general  appearance 
it  re8emble&  a  good  d^al  the  Reine  Claude  Violette,  or  Purple 
Gage. 

Branches  snKX)th.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  round,  with  very 
little  suture.  Skin  dark  purple,  with  a  few  golden  dots,  and 
coated  with  an  unusually  thick  blue  bloom,  which  adheres  pretty 
closely.  Stalk  three- fourths  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  very 
slight  depression.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  firm,  and  very  rich 
In  flavour.  It  separates  freely  from  the  stone,  which  is  flat  and 
broad.     Ripens  the  last  of  August  and  first  of  September. 

76.  Morocco.  §   Thomp.  Lind. 

Kirlv  Morocco. 

Black  Murocco. 

Early  Biark  Morocco 

Eariy  DaimuUc    MUL 

Black  Dama^    Forg, 

Italian  D^unask,  {pKomdly,  qfiome.) 

One  of  the  very  best  of  the  early  purple  plums,  ripening  at 
Ihe  beginning  of  August,  ten  days  before  the  Washington,  and 
therefore  worthy  of  a  place,  even  in  small  gardens.  It  is  a 
moderate  bearer. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  with  a 
■hallow  suture  on  one  side,  a  little  flattened  at  both  ends.  Skia 
dark  purple,  covered  \^'*h  a  pals  thin  bloom.  Stalk  half  an 
inch  long,  rather  stout.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  adhering  slight- 
ly to  the  stone,  juicy,  with  a  smart,  rich  flavour,  becoming  quite 
sweet  at  maturity. 

77.  Nectarine.    Thomp.  Lind, 

Caledonian.  Peach  Plum.   >  intorreetJy 

Howeirs  Large.  Prune  Peche.  J    of  some, 

Jenkins'  Imperial.  Louis  Philippe. 

A  fine  looking  fruit,  probably  of  English  origin,  and  confound- 
3d  by  some  with  the  Peach  Pltjivi*  of  the  French.  Its  size,  and 
handsome  app'^arance,  will  always  give  it  a  pluce  in  the  plum 
D!cha^r^  but  it  must  be  confrssrd  that  it  will  hardly  rank  as  a 
first  rate  dessert  fruit,  being  decidedly  inferiour  to  the  Columbia 

•  For  the  tw**  Peach  Plum,  See  Supplement. 
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ft  plum  of  even  larger  dimensions.  The  youn^  trees  are  readily 
known  by  their  straight,  large,  blunt  purplish  shoots,  nearlp 
smooth,  and  not  gray  and  downy,  like  those  of  the  Goliath. 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  regularly  formed,  roundish.  Stalk 
about  half  an  inch  long,  rather  stout,  and  set  in  a  wide  shallow 
depression.  Skin  purple,  dusted  with  a  blue  bloom.  Fltsli  dull 
greenish- yellow,  becoming  tinged  with  red  at  maturity,  a  little 
coarse  grained,  with  a  rich,  brisk  flavour,  and  adhering  partially 
to  the  stone.  A  good  and  regular  bearer.  Ripens  atxrat  the 
15th  of  August. 

Mr.  Rivers  has  lately  sent  to  this  country  trees  of  the  Peach 
Plum,  which  he  says  is  the  Prune  Picke  of  Brittany,  supcrioiir 
to,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  Nectarine. 

78.  Pbecoce  de  Tours.  §  O.  Duh.  Thom{><  Lind. 

Early  Tours; 

JEarly  Violet.        >  ,^^ 

Vio'.ette  Hativa.  J  -''^V- 

Noire  Hative. 

Violet  de  Touni. 

Perdrigon  Violet.  >  ineomObf 

Blue  Perdrigon.   (   of 


The  Early  Tours  plum  is  yet  very  little  kno^i-n  in  the  United 
States,  but  deserves  a  more  general  trial,  as  it  is  esteemed 
abroad  as  an  excellent  very  early  plum,  ripening  the  last  of 
July,  among  the  first  of  the  season. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  diame. 
teri  oval,  with  a  shallow  suture.     Skin  deep  purple,  covered 

with  a  thick  azure  bloom. 
Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  set  in 
a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  at  first 
greenish,  but  becoming  dull 
yellow  at  maturity  ;  a  little 
fibrous,  but  juicy,  sweet,  melt- 
ing, and  slightly  perfumed  ;  it 
adheres  considerably  to  tha 
stone. 

79.  PuaPLE  Favottritb.  § 

This  delicious  fruit  received 
its  name  from  us  some  years 
ago.  The  tree  from  which  the 
stock  now  in  this  country  was 
derived,  stood  for  many  ypara 
(until  it  died  of  old  age,)  in  the 
centre  of  the  principal  garden 
herei  and  was  ]^anted  bv  the 
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fiither  of  tlie  author.  Its  ori^  we  were  never  able  to  1ean\ 
and  we  have  not  been  able  daring  all  our  pomological  re. 
searches  and  comparisons,  to  identify  it  with  any  other  sort. 

The  Purple  Favourite,  when  in  perfection,  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  plum  in  luscious  flavour.  It  is  more  juicy  and 
melting  than  the  Purple  Gage— and  has  some  afhnity  to  tWe 
Diapre^  Itouge,  or  Mimms.  It  should  h^ve  a  place  in  every 
gardeo,  as  it  beam  well,  and  is  very  hardy*  In  the  nursery 
it  has  the  dwarfish  habit  of  the  Green  Gage,  but  more  slender 
shoots. 

Branches  nearly  smooth,  short- jointed.  Fruit  medium  size, 
often  large,  round ish-obovate.  Suture  none.  Skin  light  brown 
in  the  shade,  brownish.purple  in  the  sun,  dotted  with  numerous 
golden  specks,  and  dusted  with  thin,  light  blue  bloom.  Stalk 
three- fourths  to  one  inch  long,  set  in  a  very  slight  depression. 
Flesh  pale,  greenish,  very  juicy,  tender,  melting,  with  a  lus- 
cious sweetness.  Parts  freely  Irom  the  stone,  which  is  very 
small  and  roundish.  Begins  to  ripen  about  the  20th  of  August, 
and  will  hang  for  a  fortnight  on  the  tree. 

This  is  known,  incorrectly,  as  the  Purple  Gage,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country. 

60.  FuBFLB  Gaob-  §  Liod.  Pom.  Mag. 

Reine  Claude  Violett«.  Tkomp.  Nnit. 
Dta  Fiolette  Kiii^ng  Claodie.  Skkier. 
Viplet  Queen  Claude. 

The  Purple  Gage  holds  the 
first  place  for  high  flavour 
among  puiple  plums  abroad. 
Athough  it  is  as  well  known  in 
France  under  the  title  of  the 
Reine  Claude  Violctte,  as  in  Eng- 
land under  that  of  the  Purple 
Gage,  yet  its  native  country  is 
not  precisely  determined. 

Branches  smooth,  much  like 
those  of  the  Green  Gage.  Fruit 
medium  sized,  shaped  like  the 
Green  Gage,  roundish,  a  little 
flattened.  Suture  shallow,  but 
distinct.  Stalk  an  inch  long, 
rather  thick,  set  in  a  narrow  cavity. 

dotted  with  pale  yellow  and  covered  with  light  blue  blonm. 
Flesh  greenish  yellow,  rather  firm,  rich,  sugary,  and  very  high 
flavoured,  separates  from  the  stone,  which  is  oval  and  com- 
pressed.  Ripens  rather  late,  and  will  hang  on  the  tree — shri?^ 
elling  a  little,  but  not  cracking — all  the  month  of  September. 


fig.  187.    Purjde  Gage.  ^ 

Skin  a  little  thick,  violet, 


exd  ob  purple  plums.  ;',(}'} 

81.  Pond's  Seedling* 

Pond*t  Purple.    Ken. 

A  productive  pkm  of  only  second  quality.  It  was  brouglit 
into  notice  by  Mr.  Samuel  Pond,  a  nurseryman  near  Boston, 
but  the  original  tree  grew  in  the  garden  of  Henry  Hill,  Esq., 
In  the  city  of  Boston. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  middle  sized,  roundish.  Skin 
purple.  Stalk  short.  Flesh  yellowish,  rather  dry,  separates 
from  the  stone,  sweet,  mingled  with  acid,  of  tolerable  flavour. 
lEUpens  early  in  August,  and  hangs  a  long  time. 

82.  Peoly's  Eahlt  Blue. 

This  is  a  native  fruit,  of  medium  quality,  which  we  received 
from  Mr.  Manning.  Branches  very  downy.  Fruit  middle 
sized,  oblong,  suture  scarcely  visible.  Skin  very  dark  blue, 
covered  with  light  blue  bloom.  Stalk  short,  uneven.  Fleuh 
yellow,  of  pleasant  flavour,  adhering  partially  to  the  stone, 
which  is  not  large,  but  rather  bluntly  terminated.  Ripens 
about  the  10th  of  August. 

83.  Prxtne  D'Agen.     Nois. 

D*Afeii.         )  Tktm^  Agen  Datte. 

Prtina  d'Ast  S  Si,  Maurin.  ' 

Bobe  tie  Seigent.  Prune  de  firigflole,  {ofiemu.) 

A  French  prune,  of  good  quality,  chiefly  used  for  drying  or 
preserving.  Branches  Smooth,  leaves  narrow.  Fruit  of  me- 
dium size,  obovate,  flattened  on  one  side.  Skin  purple,  with  a 
blue  bloom.  Stalk  short.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  sweet.  It 
is  a  freestone,  and  makes  an  excellent  prune,  it  ripens  late  in 
September,  and  bears  prodigious  crops. 

84.  Prune,  Manning's  Long  Blub.  ^ 

Luge  Long  Blue.    Man, 
Maxiuing's  Long  Blue. 

Manning's  Long  Blue  Prune,  we  received  from  the  late  Mr, 
Manning,  with  the  account  that  it  was  had  by  him  without  a 
name,  from  Landreth's  Nursery,  Philadelphia.  It  is  undoubt- 
«dly  a  seedling  of  the  common  Quetsche,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
cf  tliiis  family  of  plums.  Its  large  size,  long  keeping,  and  late- 
ness, added  to  the  fact  that  it  bears  most  abundaut  crops,  maki 
il  a  gpod  market  fruit. 
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Branches  smootli.     VnA 

quite  large,  long-oval,  a  Httle 
one-sided,  with  an  obscure 
suture.  Stalk  very  long,  And 
slender,  set  in  a  veiy  trifling 
depression.  Skin  dark  pur- 
ple, with  a  thick  blue  bloom. 
Flesh  greenish-yellow,  firm, 
rather  juicy,  with  a  gweet, 
sprightly,  pleasant  flavour. 
It  separates  prett}'  readily 
from  the  stone,  which  is  Ions 
and  pointed.  First  to  last  of 
September.  Ripens  gradu- 
ally, and  bears  carriage  well. 

86.  QuEBii  Mother.   Thor^p. 
Ray.  Lind. 

RHQiieen  Mothn. 
Pige(<n*fi  Heart. 

Violet. 


A  neat  little  reddish  plum, 
long  known  in  European 
Kig.  129.  Manninf*§  Long  Bhie  Pnme.  gardens.  Branches  snKXith, 
rather  feeble  in  growth.  Fruit  rather  small,  round,  about  an 
inch  in  diamoter.  Skin  dark,  purplish- red  in  the  sun.  pale  red- 
dish  amber  in  the  shade,  with  many  reddish  dots.  Stalk  half  an 
Inch  long.  Flesh  yellow,  sweet  and  rich,  separating  freely 
from  the  stone,  which  is  quite  small.     September. 

86.  QcETSCHE,  OR  GERMAN  Prune.     Thomp. 


Common  Quetrtelie. 

True  Larre  German  Prone. 

Turk  ih  Queuclie. 

Leipsic. 

Swaec  Pnioe. 

Pamwk 


Zwcfrche. 

Qnetf  che  Orome. 

Hni:  e  d' Allemagne. 

Qijet*<che  d^Aliemagne  Grone. 

Danuui  Gro'. 

Cuvetche. 


ocli 


Imperetrice  Violetre.  ) 

Irop-ra  rice  Violette  Gro§M.  >  mcorreelbf,  cfmme, 

Dtunos  Violet  Gros.  ) 


So  many  plums  are  cultivated  under  the  name  of  German 
Prune,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  this  fickle  title,  a  circumstance 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  prune  frequently  comes  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  from  seed,  and  in  prune  growing  districts  thii 
Is  a  popular  way  of  increasing  them,  while  it,  of  course,  gives 
rise  to  many  shades  of  character.  It  if  a  valuable  claas  of 
fimxm,  of  fitir  quality  for  tha  tabla.  but  mosi  aatoomed  6r4tf 
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iflg  aad  pn^serving— -^ibundant  bearers,  and  haA|ring  long  on  tho 
tree.     The  common  German  Prune  is  described  as  follows. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  lana;-ovaI,  near  two  iriches  lon^, 
jieculiarly  swollen  on  one  side,  anJ  drawn  out  towards  th^  stalk. 
Suture  distinctly  marked.  Skin  purple,  with  a  thi^k  U.ie 
bloom.  Stalk  three- fourths  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  slijihtly 
inserted.  Flesh  firm,  green,  sweet  and  pleasant,  separates 
from  the  stone,  which  is  flat,  very  long,  and  a  little  curved. 
Ripens  about  the  10th  of  September. 

This  prune  is,  perhaps,  the  most  universal  and  most  valuable 
fruit  tree  in  Germany,  Hungary,  Saxony,  and  all  central  Eu- 
rope. Preserved,  it  is  used  in  winter  as  a  substitute  for  butter, 
by  the  laboring  peasantry ;  and  dried,  it  is  a  source  of  large 
profit  in  commerce.  In  this  country,  it  is  yet  but  little  known, 
but  from  th=*  great  hardiness  and  productiveness  of  the  tree,  it 
may  be  worth  trial  on  a  large  scale. 

The  Austrian  Quetsche,  Tkonvp^  (Quetsche  de  Brime^  Bre 
men  Prune,)  is  a  sub  variety,  much  like  the  foregoing,  purple, 
a  freestone,  of  rather  better  flavour,  and  ripening  somewhat 
later. 

St.  James'  Quetsche,  is  another  variety,  with  smooth  branch. 
€«,  and  oblong  fruit  of  medium  size  ;  flesh  purple,  adheres  to 
the  stone,  of  very  good  flavour.  It  yields  great  crops.  Sep- 
tember. 

87.  RovALE.     O.  Dub.  Thomp.  Nois. 

La  Royide.    Lind,  Hooker. 

The  Royale,  a  French  variety, 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  richest 
plums.  It  is  peculiarly  crisp,  with 
a  very  high  flavour,  and  is  remark, 
able  for  the  exceedingly  thick  coat 
of  bloom  which  covers  the  skin. 
The  tree  ia  a  slow  grower,  forms 
a  bfisby,  spreading  head,  and  its 
rery  downy  shoots  have  a  gray 
or  whitish  appearance.  It  bears 
Tegularly,  but  nxMlerately,  and, 
though  not  fit  for  the  orchard,  it  is 
a  flrsi  rate  garden  fruit. 

Pruit  of  medium  size,  often  quite 
t^rgej  round,  lessening  a  little  to. 
wards  the  stalk.  Suture  distinct 
at  tke  apex  on  one  side  only.  Skin 
foddittb- purple,  dotted  with  Ught  brown  specks,  and  covered 
with  a  thick  pale  bloom,  which  adheres  closely.  Stalk  three- 
fitfutha  of  an  loch  long,  downy,  let  in  a  oarrow  oavity.    Pleab 


Fig.  1^.    Royale. 


Ml  yellow,  rather  firm,  but  melting,  very  jaicy,  wHh  att  €au 
ceedingly  rich,  tioous  AaTour;  it  separates  from  the  stonei 
which  is  small,  roundish,  pcnnted  at  both  ends.  Ripe  the  last 
of  August,  and  will  hang,  dropping  gradually,  till  the  middle  of 
September. 

88.  Red  Perdrigon.     Lind.  Fors. 

Perdiigon  Rottg«.    Nou* 

ft 

An  agreeable  late  French  plum,  which  hangs  a  good  while 
on  the  tree,  improvlnor  in  flavour,  till  it  becomes  very  sweet  and 
excellent.     It  appears  to  be  a  very  hardy  grower. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  slightly 
oval.  Skin  at  first  pale,  but  becoming  fine  deep  red,  dotted 
with  fawn-coloured  specks,  and  dusted  with  much  lilao  bloom. 
Stalk  an  inch  long,  rather  stout,  set  in  a  small  round  cavity. 
Flesh  bright  yellow,  a  little  crisp  and  firm,  quite  juicy  and 
sweet,  and  parts  freely  from  the  stone.  Last  of  August  to  th^ 
middle  of  September. 

89.  Red  Magnum  BoinrM.     Lind.  Thomp.  Mill. 


Purple  Eg||^.  Imp^riale  Violalte. 

Red  ImpMiAL  Imp^ri&le  Room. 

Imperial.  Daine  Aub«rt  violetto. 

Purple  Magnma  Bomun.  Imperiale. 

Florence.  Prime  d*cBa£l 
laipeciai  Vk^et 


The  Red  Magnum  Bonum  is  a  large,  handsome,  egg-shaped 
fruit,  seen  in  abundance  in  cur  markets,  and  chiefly  valued  fat 
cooking  and  preserving,  being  rather  harsh  for  the  dessert  la 
fine  dry  seasons,  it  becomes  of  tolerable  flavour. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  large,  much  like  the  White  Mkgniim 
Bonum  in  form,  oval,  with  a  strong  suture,  on  one  «de  of  wfiioh 
the  fruit  is  more  swollen.  Skin  rather  pale  in  the  shade,  but 
deep  red  in  the  sun,  sprirrkled  with  many  gray  dots,  and  dusted 
with  but  little  pale  bloom.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long,  slender, 
set  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  greenish,  rather  Arm  and  coarse, 
with  a  sub-acid  flavour,  separating  from  the  stone,  which  is  oval 
and  pointed.     Last  of  August  and  first  of  September. 

It  is  proper  to  state  here,  that  this  plum  has  been  several 
times  reproduced  from  seed,  on  the  North  River,  and  with  little 
difference  of  character,  except  that  some  are  freestoaes  and 
others  clingstones. 

Duane's  purple  is  often  confounded  with  the  Red  Magnuna 
Bonum.  It  is  a  much  better  plum,  and  is  easily  distiDgtuihad, 
even  when  not  ia  fruit,  by  its  very  grap^  damnp  afaoota. 
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00.  RoTALfi  BE  ToT7RS.  §  O.  Duh.  Poit.  Thomp. 

Royal  Tours. 

This  capital,  early  plum,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tours,  in 
France,  is  yet  very  scarce  in  this  country,  (two  or  three  spuri- 
ous sorts  having  been  received  by  this  name,)  but  deserves  to 
become  generally  known  and  cultivated.  Its  flavour  is  of  the 
finest,  and  it  commences  ripening  at  the  last  of  July,  before 
most  of  the  fine  varieties. 

Branches  always  quite  downy.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  but 
marked  with  a  large  and  deep  suture  extending  quite  half 
round,  and  enlarged  on  one  side.  At  the  apex  is  a  small 
white  depressed  point.  Skin  lively  red  in  the  shade,  deep  vio« 
let  in  the  sun,  with  many  minute  golden  dots,  and  coated  with 
a  thick  blue  bloom.  Stalk  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
stout,  set  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  greenish,  rather  firm,  with 
a  rich,  high  flavoured,  abundaint  juice.  It  adheres  closely  to 
the  stone,  which  is  large,  oval,  and  flattened. 

91.  RoTALE  HItive.  §  Thomp.  Nois, 

Eariy  Royal. 
Mirian. 

A  new  early  plum  of  French  origin,  and  the  highest  excel- 
lence. It  is  yet  very  scarce  with  us,  having  lately  been  re- 
ceived from  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 
It  strongly  resembles,  both  in  appearance  and  flavour,  the 
Purple  Gage,  or  Reine  Claude  Violette,  but  ripens  a  month 
earlier. 

Branches  tery  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  a 
little  wider  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  light  purple,  dotted,  (and 
faintly  streaked,)  with  brownish-yellow,  and  covered  with  & 
blue  bloom.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  stout,  inserted  with  little 
or  no  depression.  Flesh  amber  yellow,  with  an  unusually 
rich,  high  flavour,  and  parts  from  tfie  stone,  (adhering  slightly, 
till  ripe.)  Stone  small,  flattened,  ovate.  Begins  to  ripen  about 
the  20th  of  July. 

92.  Red  Gage.  §  Pom.  Man. 

An  American  plum,  of  delicious  flavour,  very  hardy,  and  a 
prodigious  bearer.  It  is  a  seedling  raised  from  the  Green  Gage, 
by  the  elder  Wm.  Prince,  of  the  Flushing  Nurseries,  in  lt9Q. 
It  grows  very  vigorously,  and  is  distinguished,  when  young,  by 
'Is  deep  green,  crimped  foliage. 

Braoohes  dark  reddish,  smooth.    Fruit  about  as  laige  as  tha 
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Green  Gmge,  Init  mcyre  oral,  regnlaH) 
Ibrmed.  Skin  browmsh  or  brick  red; 
with  little  Uoom.  Stalk  rather  slen 
der,  set  in  a  narrow  cavity.  PIcMb 
greenish-amber,  very  juicy,  mellinf, 
sugary,  and  luscious.  It  parts  freely 
from  the  stone,  which  is  small*  Mid- 
dle of  August. 

[This  is  quite  distinct  fiom  the 
Long  Scarlet,  (which  see.)  some- 
times called  Red  Gage,  or  Scariet 
Gage.] 


Fig.  130.    JUdCh^ 


93.  RiYsa's  Early. 


Two  new  seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  Thomas  Rivers,  an  English 
nurseryman  of  reputation.  Their  parent  was  the  Pr^coce  de 
Tours,  but  they  are  said  to  be  earlier,  hardier,  and  more  proli^iG 
than  that  variety. 

"River's  Early,  No.  1,"  has  downy  shoots;  No.  2,  hhA 
■mooth  shining  shoots.  Both  bear  oval,  purple  fruit,  of  medium 
size ;  flesh  yellow,  sweet  and  excellent  They  ripen  the  last  of 
luly. 

94.  Strissz.    Thomp.  Poit. 

SiouaiMu 
Monneor  Tkrdif. 
Prune  d'AltesM. 
FmneSaiMe. 
8wHi  Piam. 

A  handsome  October  plum,  bearing  some  affinity  to  the  Su 
Martin,  or  Coe's  Late  Red,  and  ripening  about  tiie  same  time, 
or  a  little  earlier.  It  is  very  different  from  the  oval  plum,  in- 
correctly known  as  the  S^miana  about  Boston.* 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  globular,  rather  large,  with  a  broad 
shallow  suture  on  one  side,  and  terminating  in  a  depressed  point 
Skin  pale  red  in  the  shade,  but  lively  vi^et  red  in  the  sun,  dot. 
ted  with  numerous  specks — a  little  marbled,  and  coated  with  a 
thick  blue  bloom.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  pretty  stout,  set 
{n  a  wide  hollow.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  crackling  and  melt- 
ing»  with  a  brisk,  rich  flavour,  in  which  there  is  a  slight,  but 
pleaaant  sharpness.  It  adheres  to  the  stone,  which  is  thick, 
with  a  xough  edge.    September,  to  the  middle  of  October 

*  Sss  Bias  loipiiainoi. 
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95.  Sharp's  Emperor.     Thomp. 

Denyer's  Victoria  ! 
Queen  Victuria  ? 

A  boaiitifiil  new  plum  from  England,  which  will  p^'ove  as 
addition  to  our  collection.  It  bears  abundantly,  and  has  q 
peculiarly  tender  stone. 

Branches  strong,  downy,  and  foliage  large.  Fruit  quite 
large,  roundish  oval.  Skin,  when  exposed,  of  a  fine  br  ght, 
Jively  red,  paler  in  the  shade,  with  a  delicate  bloom.  Flesh 
deep  yellow,  separates  from  the  stone,  of  a  pleasant,  moderately 
rich  flavour.     Middle  and  last  of  September. 

Denyer's  Victoria  resembles  this,  but  we  require  another  trial 
before  pronouncing;  them  identical. 

96.  Thomas. 

A  new  plum,  of  a  lively,  dr<»p  salmon  colour,  with  a  red 
cheek  ;  a  verv  attractive  contribution  to  the  dessert,  thout'n  noi 
of  first  rate  flavour.  It  is  a  native  variety,  and  the  fruit  was 
first  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wm.  Thomas,  of  Boston,  who  has  a  fine 
tree  in  his  garden.  It  was  thence  named  the  Thomas  Plum,  by 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  It  has  some  resem- 
blance to  Sharp's  Emperor. 

Branches  slightly  downy.  Fruit  large,  roundish-oval,  a  little 
irregular,  and  rather  compressed  in  the  direction  of  the  suture. 
Stalk  hairy,  half  an  inch  or  more,  long,  stout,  set  in  a  small 
narrow  cavity.  Skin  salmon  colour,  with  numerous  dots,  and  a 
toft  red  cheek.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  a  little  coarse  grained,  but 
with  a  mild,  pleasant  flavour,  separating  freely  from  the  stone. 
The  stone  is  peculiarly  light  coloured.  Ripe  the  last  of  August, 
and  bears  admirably. 

97.  Virgin.     Thomp. 

Lately  received  from  England,  where  it  has  the  reputation 
of  bearing  "  some  resemblance  to  the  Reine  Claude  Violette, 
though  scarcely  so  rich."     It  has  not  yet  been  tested  here. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skm 
purple.  Flesh  yellow,  of  rich  flavour,  and  separates  from  the 
itOQe.     Ripens  the  last  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 


Ornamental  Varieties, 
Tb&n  arf  few  tarteties  of  ploms,  which  are  oonsiiierod 
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purely  ornamentaL  One,  however,  is  a  remarkable  exceyitMNi 
to  this,  as  it  is  scarcely  exceeded  in  beauty  in  the  month  of 
May  by  any  other  flowery  shrub — we  mean  the  Double  Flow* 
ERiNG  Slob.  It  is  a  large  shrub,  only  10  or  12  feet  high,  wrih 
quite  slender  shoots  and  leaves,  but  it  is  thickly  sprinkled,  every 
spring,  with  the  prettiest  little  double  white  blossoms  about  as 
large  as  a  sixpence,  but  resembling  the  Lady  Banks'  roses.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  favourites  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese— 
those  flower-loving  people. 

The  CottMON  English  Sloe,  or  Blackthorn,  {Pnmus  spinasa,) 
is  rather  an  ornamental  tree  in  shrubbery  plantations.  The 
branches  are  more  thorny  than  those  of  the  common  damson, 
and  the  fruit  is  nearly  round,  quite  black,  but  covered  with  a 
thick  blue  bloom.  In  the  spring,  this  low  tree  is  a  perfect  cloud 
of  white  blossoms. 

The  Double  blossomed  Plum  has  large  and  handsome, 
double  white  flowers.  Except  in  strong  soils,  however,  they 
are  apt  to  degenerate  and  become  single,  and  are,  indeed,  always 
inf*»riour  in  etiect  to  the  Double  Sloe. 

The  Cherry  Plum  we  have  already  described.  It  is  one  of 
the  fruit  bearing  sorts. 

1.  Selection  of  choice  varieties  for  a  small  garden.  Royal 
Hative,  Hudson  Gage,  Green  Gage,  Jefl^erson,  Lawrence's  Fa- 
vourite, Ruling's  Superb,  Purple  Favourite,  Purple  Gage,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop. 

2.  Plums  that  will  hear  xoell  in  light  soils,  and  generally  witiu 
stand  the  curculio.  Lombard,  Ciugei's,  Blue  Gage,  Roe's  Au- 
tumn Gage,  Red  Gage,  Long  Scarlet,  Bleecker's  Gage,  Coe'»» 
Golden  Drop,  and  all  the  Damsons. 

3.  Plums  suitable  for  a  cold  northern  climate.  Smith's  Or- 
leans, Bleecker's  Gage,  Denniston's  Superb,  Corse's  Nota  Bene, 
Orleans,  Cruger's  Scarlet,  Washington,  Duane's  Purple. 

4.  Plums  suit  I  hie  for  a  southern  climate.  Bingham,  Imperia^ 
Gage,  Washington,  Large  Long  Blue,  Hullng's  Superb,  Coe'a 
L«.te  Red.  Joe's  Goldeu  Drop. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 


THE    PEAR. 


Pyrua  communis ,  L.    Rosacea ^  of  botaniitiu 
r,  of  the  French ;  Birnebai  m,  German ;  Peer,  Dutch ;  Pen   Ilallaa}  aafl 

Pern,  Spanish. 

The  Pear  is,  undeniably,  the  favourite  fruit  of  modern  times, 
and  modem  cultivators.    Indeed^  we  believa  the  P«ar  of  tQQOvro 
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Itnifts,  tfianks  to  the  science  and  skill  of  horticulturists,  is  quite 
a  ditferent  mors'^l  for  the  palate,  from  the  p^ar  of  two  or  three 
centuries  aoo.  In  its  wild  state  it  is  one  of  the  most  austere  of 
all  fruits,  and  a  choke  pear  of  our  fields,  really  a  great  improve 
ment  on  the  wild  type,  seizes  ones  throat  with  such  an  unmer- 
ciful gripe,  as  to  leave  behind  it  no  soothing  remembrances  of 
nectar  and  ambrosia. 

So  long  ago  as  the  earliest  time  of  the  Romans,  the  pear  waf 
considerably  cultivated.  It  was  common  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Greece,  and  from  the  latter  country,  was  transplanted  into  Italy. 
*  Tiieophrastus  speaks  of  the  productiveness  of  old  pear  trees, 
and  Virgil  mentions  some  pears  which  he  received  from  Caio. 
Pliny  in  his  15th  book  describes  the  varieties  in  cultivation  in 
his  time,  as  exceedingly  numerous  ;  and  mentions  a  number 
which  were  named  after  the  countries  from  which  they  were 
recj-ived.  Of  all  pears,  he  says,  the  Costumine  is  the  most  de- 
licate and  agreeable.  The  Falernian  pear  was  esteemed  for 
its  juice  ;  and  the  Tibernian,  because  it  was  preferred  by  the 
Emperor  Tiberius.  There  were  '  proud  pears'  which  were  so- 
called,  because  they  ripened  early  and  would  not  keep,  and 
'winter  pears,'  pears  for  baking,  as  at  the  present  day,"*  None 
of  these  old  Roman  varieties  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and 
we  might  believe  some  of  them  approached  the  buttery  luscious- 
ness  of  our  modern-pears,  did  not  Pliny  pithily  add,  most  unfor- 
tunately for  their  roputation,  "  all  pears  whatsoever  are  but  a 
heavy  meat,  unless  they  are  well  boiled  or  baked." 

In  fact  the  really  delicious  qualities  of  this  fruit  were  not 
developed  until  about  the  seventeenth  century.  And  within  the 
last  sixty  years  the  pear,  subjected  to  constant  reproduction 
from  seed  bv  Van  Mons  and  his  followers,  and  tolivbridlzinij  or 
crossing  by  Mr.  Knight  and  other  English  cultivators  appears, 
at  length,  to  have  reached  almost  the  summit  of  perfeciion,  \n 
beautv.  duration,  and  flavour.  Of  Professor  Van  Mons  and  his 
labours  of  a  whole  life,  almost  devoted  to  pears,  we  have  already 
spoken  in  our  first  chapter.  From  among  the  80,0{){)  seedlings 
raised  bv  himself,  and  the  manv  thousands  roared  bv  other  zeal- 
ous  cultivators  abroad,  especially  in  Belgium — the  Eden  of  the 
pear  tree — there  have  been  selected  a  large  number  of  varir-tiea 
of  high  excellence,  In  this  country,  we  are  continually  adding 
to  the  numl)er,  as,  in  our  newer  soil,  the  pear,  following  the 
natural  laws  of  successive  reproduction,  is  constantly  appearing 
in  new  seedling  forms.  The  high  flavour  of  the  Seckel  pear, 
an  American  variety,  as  yet  unsurpassed,  in  this  respect,  by 
any  European  sort,  proves  the  natural  congeniality  of  iL..  cli- 
mate of  the  nort'i  lern  states  to  this  fruit. 

The  pear  tree  is  not  a  native  of  North  America,  but  was  in- 

*  Ajfboretmtk  BriUamitmu 
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troduced  from  the  other  continent.     In  EUirope,  Western  AMi^ 

anri  Cliiim,  it  grows  wild,  in  company  with  the  apple,  in  hedges 
and  woody  wastes.  In  its  wild  state,  it  is  hardier  and  longer 
liveil  tiian  the  apple,  making  a  taller  and  more  pyramidal  head, 
and  becoming  thicker  in  its  trunk.  There  are  trees  on  record 
ahroad,  of^reat  size  and  age  for  fruit  trees.  M.  Bosc  mentions 
several  which  are  known  to  be  near  400  years  old.  There  is  a 
very  extraordinary  tree  in  Home  Lacy,  Herefordshire,  £ng. 
land — a  perry  pear — from  whicli  were  made  nwre  tiian  once, 
15  hogsheads  of  perry  in  a  single  year.  In  1805.  it  covered 
more  than  half  an  acre  of  land,  the  branches  bending  down  and 
takiii<r  root,  and,  in  turn,  producing  others  in  the  same  way. 
Loudon,  ill  his  recent  work  on  trees,  says  that  it  is  still  in  fine 
health,  though  reduced  in  size. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  pear  trees  in  this  country,  is 
growing  in  Illinois,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Vincennes.  It  is 
not  believed  to  be  more  than  forty  years  old,  having  been  plant- 
ed by  Mrs.  Ockletree.  The  girth  of  its  trunk  one  foot  above 
the  ground,  is  ten  feel,  and  at  nine  feet  from  the  ground,  six  and 
a  half  feet  ;  and  its  branches  extend  over  an  area  sixty-nine 
feet  in  diameter.  In  18!H  it  yielded  184  bushels  of  p'^ars,  in 
1840  it  yielded  140  bushels.  It  is  enormously  productive  al. 
ways  ;  the  fruit  is  pretty  large,  ripening  in  early  autu.nn,  and 
is  of  tolerable  flavour.*  Another  famous,  specimen,  perhaps 
the  oldest  in  the  country,  is  the  Stuyvesant  Pear  tree,  originally 
planted  by  the  old  governor  of  the  Dutch  colony  of  New- York, 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  still  standing,  in  fine 
vigour,  on  what  was  once  his  farm,  but  is  now  the  upper  part  of 
the  city,  quite  thickly  coverei  with  houses.  The  fruit  is  a  plea- 
sant summer  pear,  somewhat  like  a  Summer  Bonchretien. 

Uses.  The  great  value  of  the  pear  is  as  a  dessert  fruit. 
Next  to  this,  it  is  highly  esteemed  for  baking,  stewing,  preserv- 
ing and  marmalades.  In  Prance  and  Belgium  the  fruit  is  very 
generally  dried  in  ovens,  or  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  the 
apple,  when  it  is  quite  an  important  article  of  food. 

Dessert  pears  should  have  a  melting,  sofl  texture,  and  a 
sugary,  aromatic  juice.  Kitchen  pears,  for  baking  or  stewing, 
should  be  large,  with  firm*  and  crisp  flesh,  moderately  juicy. 

The  juice  of  the  pear,  fermented,  is  called  Perry,  This 
is  made  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  cider,  and  it  is  richer, 
and  more  esteemed  by  many  persons.  In  the  midland  coun« 
ties  of  England,  and  in  various  pans  of  France  and  Germany, 
what  are  called  perry  pears — very  hardy  productive  sorts,  ha v 
tng  an  austere  juice — ^are  largely  cultivated  for  this  purpose 
In  several  places  in  our  eastern  states,  we  understand,  periy 
b  now  annually  made  in  considerable  quantities.     The  fruil 

*  Bev.  H.  W.-'f^chet,  in  Hovey's  Majpiiiinft. 
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•boald  be  grenind  directly  after  being  gathered,  and  requires 
rather  more  isinglass— (say  1^  oz.  to  a  barrel,}  to  fine  it,  ott 
racking,  than  cider.  In  suitable  soil  the  yield  of  perry  to  the 
acre  is  usually  about  one  third  more  than  that  of  cider. 

The  wood  is  heavy  and  fine  grained,  and  makes,  when  stain* 
ed  black,  an  excellent  imitation  of  ebony.  It  is  largely  em* 
ployed  by  turners  for  making  joiners'  tools.  The  leaves  will 
dye  yellow. 

GATHBRiira  and  KEsnNo  THE  FRUIT.  The  pear  is  a  pecu- 
liar  fruit  in  one  respect,  which  should  always  be  kept  in  mind ; 
viau  that  most  varieties  are  much  finer  in  Jlavmar  if  picked  from 
the  tree,  and  ripened  in  the  housSy  than  if  allowed  to  become  fully 
matured  on  the  tree.  There  ace  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
but  they  are  very  few.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  a 
great  many  varieties  which  are  only  second  or  third  rate,  when 
ripened  on  the  tree,  but  possess  the  highest  and  richest  flavour 
if  gathered  at  the  proper  time,  and  allowed  to  mature  in  the 
bouse.  This  proper  season  is  easily  known,  first,  by  the 
ripening  of  a  few  full  grown,. but  worm-eaten  specimens,  which 
fall  soonest  from  the  tree ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  change  of  colour, 
and  the  readiness  of  the  stalk  to  part  from  its  branch,  on  gently 
raising  the  fruit.  The  fruit  should  then  be  gathered— K)r  so 
much  of  the  crop  as  appears  sufficiently  matured*— and  spread 
out  on  shelves  in  the  fruit  room*  or  upon  the  floor  of  the  garret. 
Here  it  will  gradually  assume  its  full  colour,  and  become  de- 
liciously  melting  and  luscious.  Many  sorts  which,  ripened  in 
the  sun  and  open  air,  arc  rather  dry,  when  ripened  within  door, 
most  abundantly  melting  and  juicy.  They  will  also  last  for 
a  considerably  longer  period,  if  ripened  in  this  way — maturing 
graduall}^  as  wanted  for  use — and  being  thus  beyond  the  risk 
of  loss  or  injury  by  violent  storms  or  high  winds. 

Winter  dessert  pears  should  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  as 
long  as  possible,  until  the  nights  become  frosty.  They  should 
then  be  wrapped  separately  in  paper,  packed  in  kegs,  barrels, 
or  small  boxes,  and  placed  in  a  cool,  dry  room,  free  from  fiost. 
Some  varieties,  as  the  D' A rembe rg,  will  ripen  finely  with  no 
other  care  than  placing  them  in  barrels  in  the  cellar,  like 
apples.  But  most  kinds  of  the  finer  winter  dessert  pears, 
should  be  brought  into  a  warm  apartment  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  before  their  usual  season  of  maturity.  They  should  be 
kept  covered,  to  prevent  shrivelling.  Many  sorts  that  are  com* 
paratively  tough  if  ripened  in  a  cold  apartment,  become  very 
melting,  buttery  and  juicy,  when  allowed  to  mature  in  a  roonr 
kept  at  the  temperature  of  60  or  70  degrees. 


*  So  iii^rtant  is  the  ripening  of  peare  in  Uie  boine  that  mmt  amatetm  of  tbii 
flhiit,  find  it  to  their  advantage  ro  liave  a  tmall  room  aet  apart,  and  fitted  of 
irith  Bhelve»  in  tien,  to  be  used  ■olelr  m  a  fruit  roosi. 
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PiaFAOATioic.  The  finer  sorts  of  pears  are  continaoa  or  Ib 
creased,  by  grafting  and  budding,  and  the  stocks,  on  which  ts 
work,  are  either  seedlings  or  suckers.  Sucker  stocks  have  usu 
ally  such  indifferent  roots,  they  are  so  liable  to  produce  muckers, 
continually,  themselves,  and  are  so  much  less  healthy  than  seed- 
lings,  that  they  are  now  seldom  used  by  good  cultivators  ; 
though,  if  quite  young  and  thrifty,  they  will  often  make  good 
stocks. 

Seedlings,  however,  are,  by  far,  the  best  stocks  for  the  pear, 
m  all  cases  ;  and  seedlings  from  strong  growing,  healthy  pears, 
of  common  qualtty--<uch  as  grow  about  most  farmer's  gardens, 
are  preferable,  ibr  stocks,  to  those  raised  from  the  best  varie- 
ties—being more  hardy  and  vigorous. 

As  it  is,  usually,  found  more  difficult  to  raise  a  good  supply  of 
needling  pear  stocks  in  this  country,  than  of  any  other  fruit  tree, 
we  will  here  remark  that,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  ensure 
success,  that  two  points  be  observed.  The  first,  is  to  clean  and 
MOW  the  seed  as  soon  as  may  be,  after  the  fruit  is  well  matured  ; 
the  second,  to  sow  it  only  in  deep  rich  soil.  It  should  be  preri- 
ously  trenched — if  not  naturally  deep — at  least  twenty  inches  or 
two  feet  deep,  and  enriched  with  manure  or  compost  mixed 
with  ashes.  This  will  give  an  abundant  supply  of  nutriment 
to  the  young  seedlings,  the  first  year — without  which,  they 
become  starved  and  parched,  after  a  few  inches  growth,  by  our 
hot  and  dry  summer,  when  they  frequently  fall  a  prey  to  the 
aphis  and  other  insects  at  the  root  and  top.  A  mellow,  rich 
soil,  whose  depth  ensures  a  supply  of  moisture,  will  give  strong 
seedlings,  which  are  always,  at  two  years  growth,  fit  to  ^o  into 
the  nursery  rows  for  budding.  While  a  dry,  thin  soil,  will 
seldom  produce  good  stocks,  even  in  half  a  dozen  years. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  precisely  like  those  of  the  apple, 
in  broad  drills,  and  the  treatment  of  the  stocks,  when  planted  in 
the  rows  for  budding,  is  quite  similar.  Budding  is  almost  uni- 
versally  preferred  by  us,  for  propagating  the  pear,  and  this  tree 
takes  so  readily,  that  very  few  failures  can  happen  to  an  expe- 
rienced hand.  About  the  first  of  August,  in  this  latitude,  is  ths 
proper  season  for  performing  this  operation. 

We  may  add  here,  that  one  year  old  pear  seedlings,  are  often 
winter-killed,  when  the  autumn  has  not  been  such  as  to  ripen 
the  wood  thoroughly.  A  few  branches  of  evergreens,  or  some 
slight  covering  laid  along  the  rows,  will  prevent  this.  Or,  they 
may  be  laid  in  by  the  heels,  in  a  sheltered  place. 

The  thorn  makes  very  good  stocks  for  the  pear,  except,  that 
if  grafted  above  ground,  the  tree  is  often  apt  to  be  broken  off  at 
the  point  of  union,  by  high  winds.  This  is  obviated  by  grafting 
a  little  below  the  surface.  Grafting  on  the  thorn  is  a  very  use- 
fill  practice  for  strong  clayey  soils,  as,  on  such  stocks  the  pes' 
may  be  grown  with  success,  when  it  would  not  otherwise  thrive 
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It  »tiM>  comes  rather  earlier  into  bearing.  Graflino:  on  the 
mountain  ash  is  thought  to  render  the  pear  more  hardy,  and  p. 
retards  the  blossoming  so  much  as  to  prevent  their  being  in- 
jurod  by  spring  frosts.  The  pear  is  sometimes  budded  on  the 
apple,  but  it  is  then  usually  very  short-lived. 

Far  rendering  the  pear  dwarf,  the  Quince  stock  is  almost 
imiversally  used,  as  the  pear  unites  readily  with  it,  becomes 
quite  dwarf  in  habit,  and  bears  very  early.  Some  large  grow- 
ing pears— as  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme — extremely  liable  to 
be  blown  off  the  tree,  bear  much  better  on  the  Quince  stock, 
and  others  are  considerably  improved  in  flavour  by  it.  The 
dwarf  pear,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  belongs  to 
the  small  garden  of  the  amateur,  than  to  the  orchardist,  or  him 
who  desires  to  have  regular  large  crops,  and"  long-lived  trees. 
The  dwarf  tree  is  usually  short-lived,  seldom  enduring  more 
than  a  dozen  years  in  bearing — ^but  it  is  a  pretty,  and  eco- 
nomical way  of  growing  a  good  many  sorts,  and  getting  fruit 
speedily,  in  a  small  garden. 

The  pear  not  being  very  abundantly  supplied  with  fibrous 
roots,  should  never  be  transplanted,  of  large  size,  from  the  nur- 
sery. Small,  thrifty  plants,  five  or  six  feet  high,  are  much  to 
be  preferred. 

Soil,  situ'  iON,  and  cttlture.  The  best  soil  for  this  fruit 
tree,  is  a  strong  ham  of  moderate  depth,  on  a  dry  subsoil.  The 
pear  will,  indeed,  adapt  itself  to  as  great  a  variety  of  soils  as 
any  fruit  tree,  but,  in  unfavourable  soils,  it  is  more  liable  to 
sufier  from  disease,  than  any  other.  Soils  that  are  damp  during 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  are  entirely  unfit  for  the 
pear  tree  ;  and  soils  that  are  over- rich  and  deep,  like  some  of  the 
western  alluvials,  force  the  tree  into  such  over  luxuriant  growth, 
that  its  wood  does  not  ripen  well,  and  is  liable  to  be  killed  by 
winter  blight.  The  remedy,  in  this  case,  consists  in  planting 
the  trees  on  slightly  raised  hillocks-^say  eight  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  surface,  and  using  lime  as  a  manure.  Soils  that  are 
too  light,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  improved  by  trenching,  if 
the  subsoil  is  heavier,  or  by  top  dressing  with  heavy  muck  and 
river  mud,  if  it  is  not. 

In  a  climate  rather  cold  for  the  pear,  or  on  a  cold  soil,  it  is 
advantageous  to  plant  on  a  southern  slope,  but  in  the  middle 
states,  in  warm  soils,  we  do  not  consider  a  decidedly  southern 
exposure  so  good  as  other,  rather  cooler  ones. 

The  pear  succeeds  so  well  as  an  open  standard,  and  requires 
so  little  care  or  pruning — less,  indeed,  in  the  latter  respect,  than 
any  other  frui*  tree,  that  training  is  seldom  thought  of,  except  ir 
the  gardens  of  the  curious  or  skilful.  The  system  of  quenmdlh 
or  df^faff  irdiimng,  an  interesting  mode  of  rendering  trees  very 
productive  in  a  small  space,  we  have  already  fully  described 
in  p.  87,  as  well  as  root  pruning  for  the  same  purpose  in  p.  32. 


In  orchard  cnhare,  the  pear  ^s  usually  planted'  aboat  diitt^ 
feei  distant  each  way ;  in  fruit  i^rdens,  where  the  heads  ara 
Bonnewliat  kept  in  by  pruning,  20  feet  is  considered  sufficient  by 
many. 

Pear  trees  in  a  bearing  state,  where  the  growth  is  no  longer 
luxuriant,  should  have,  every  atUumit,  a  moderate  top  dressing 
of  manure,  to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  Thb,as  it  promote! 
steady  and  rf^gular  growth,  is  far  preferable  to  occasioual  heavy 
manuring,  which,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  has  a  tendency  ta 
induce  the  worst  form  of  blight  to  which  this  tree  is  subject. 

Diseases.  As  a  drawback  to  the,  otherwise,  easy  cultivation 
of  this  6ne  fruit,  the  pear  tree  is,  unfortunately,  liable  to  a  very 
serious  disease,  called  the  pear  tree  blight,  or  fire  blight,  appear- 
ing  irregularly,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  sometimes  in 
succeeding  seasons,  and,  again,  only  after  a  lapse  of  several 
years ;  attacking;  sometimes,  only  the  extremities  of  the  limbs, 
and,  at  other  times,  destroying  the  whole  tree ;  producing,  occa« 
sionally,  little  damage  to  a  few  branches,  but  often,  also  destroy, 
ing,  in  a  day  or  two,  an  entire  large  tree  ;  this  disease  has  been, 
at  different  times,  the  terror  and  despair  of  pear  growers.  Some 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  nearly  free  from  it,  while 
others  have  suffered  so  much  as  almost  to  deter  persons  from  ex- 
tending the  cultivation  of  this  fine  fruit.  For  nearly  an  hun- 
J  red  years,  its  existence  has  been  remarked  in  this  country,  and, 
antil  very  lately,  all  notions  of  its  character  and  origin  have 
deen  so  vague,  as  to  lead  to  little  practical  assistance  in  removing 
or  remedying  the  evil. 

Careful  observation  for  several  years  past,  and  repeated  com- 
parison  of  facts  with  accurate  observers,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  have  led  us  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1st,  That  what  is  popularly  called  the  pear  blight,  is,  in  fact, 
two  distinct  diseases.  2ndy  that  one  of  thesef  is  caused  by  an 
insect,  and  the  other  by  sudden  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  sap 
in  unfavourable  autumns.  The  first,  we  shall  therefore  call  the 
iiisect  blightf  and  the  second,  ihe  frozen  sap  blight, 

1.  The  insect  blight.  The  symptoms  of  the  insect  blight 
are  as  follows  :  In  the  month  oi  June  or  Julv,  when  the  tree  is 
in  full  luxuriance  or  growth,  shoots  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  and  often  extending  down  two  seasons*  growth, 
are  observed  suddenly  to  turn  brown.  la  two  or  three  days  the 
leaves  become  quite  black  and  dry,  and  the  wood  so  shrivelled 
and  hard  as  to  be  cut  with  difficultv  with  a  knife.  If  the  branch 
is  allowed  lo  remain,  the  disease  sometimes  extends  a  short  dis- 
tance  further  down  the  stem,  but,  usually,  not  much  further  than 
the  point  where  the  insect  had  made  his  lodgment.  The  insec! 
which  causes  this  blight,  was  first  discovered  by  the  Hon.  John 
Lowell,  of  Boston,  in  1816,  and  was  described  by  Professor  Pock, 
inder  the  name   of  Scolytus  pyri.     It   is    very  minute,   being 


•oaroelj  one-tcnth  of  an  inch  long ;  and  it  e8cat>e8  Irom  tbe 
branch  almost  as  soon  as,  by  the  withering  of  the  leaves,  W€ 
are  aware  of  its  attack  ;  hence,  it  is  so  rarely  seen  by  oareleat 
observers.  In  the  perfect  state,  it  is  a  very  small  beetle,  deep 
brown,  with  legs  of  a  paler  colour.  Its  thorax  is  short,  convex, 
rough  in  front,  and  studded  with  erect  bristles*  The  wing 
covers  are  marked  with  rows  of  punctured  points,  between  which 
are  also  rows  of  bristles,  and  they  appear  cut  off  very  obliqdely 
behind. 

This  insect  deposits  its  egg  some  time  in  July  or  August,  eithei 
behind,  or  below  a  bud.  Whether  the  egg  hatches  at  once,  we 
are  n  t  aware,  but  the  following  spring,  the  small  grub  or  larva 
grows  throBgh  the  sap  wood  or  tender  alburnum,  beginning  at  the 
root  of  the  bud,  and  burrows  towards  the  centre  of  the  stem* 
Around  this  centre  or  pith,  it  forms  a  circular  passage,  some- 
times devouring  it  altogether.  By  thus  perforating,  sawiog  off, 
or  girdling,  internally,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vessels  which 
convey  the  ascending  sap,  at  the  very  period  when  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  leaves  calls  for  the  largest  supply  of  fluid  from  the 
roots,  the  growth  and  the  vitality  of  the  branch  are  checked,  and 
finally  extinguished.  The  larva  about  this  time,  completes 
both  its  transformation,  and  its  passage  out,  and,  in  the  beetle 
form,  emergep,  ^^  ith  wings,  into  the  air,  to  seek  out  new  positions 
for  laying  its  eggs  and  continuing  its  species.  The  small  pas> 
sage  where  it  makes  its  exit,  may  now  more  easily  be  disco- 
vered, below  or  by  the  side  of  the  bud,  resembling  a  hole  bored 
with  a  nsodle  or  pin. 

It  is  well  to  remark  here,  that  the  attack  of  this  blight  insect 
is  not  confined  to  the  pear,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  country  we 
have  observed  it  preying  upon  the  apple  and  the  quince  in  the 
same  manner.  In  the  latter  tree,  the  shoots  that  were  gifdled^ 
were  shorter,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches  only ;  not 
(ead^fig,  therefore,  to  such  serious  consequences  as  in  the  pear. 

The  ravages  of  the  insect  blight,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  do 
not  extend  much  below  the  point  where  the  insect  has  deposited 
its  f^g,  a  material  point  of  difference  from  the  froxen^ap  hhghi 
which  often  poisons  the  system  of  the  whole  tree,  if  allowed  to 
roinain,  or  if,  originally,  very  extensive. 

T%e  remedy  /or  the  insect  blight  is  very  distinct.  It  is  that 
originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Lowell,  which  we  and  many  others 
aave  pursued  wi(h  entire  success,  when  the  other  form  of  the 
disease  was  not  also  present.  This  remedy  consists,  alike  verp 
frst  iudicatinns  of  the  existence  of  the  enemy,  in  cutting  off  and 
burning  the  diseased  branch,  a  foot  below  the  lowest  mark  of  dis- 
coloration.  The  insect  is  usually  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of 
this  blackened  point,  and  it  is  very  important  that  the  branches  hm 
removed  early,  as  the  Scotyttts  is  now  about  emerging  from  his 
burrow^  and  will  speedily  escape  us,  to  multiply  hia  mischiaf 
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riiwwhere.  If  there  la  mueh  appearance  of  tiie  insect  l^^iEt, 
the  tree  ehoulil  be  examined  every  noon,  rso  lonv  as  there  are 
any  indicatioDS  of  disease,  and  the  amputated  branches  carried 
at  once  to  the  fire. 

II.  Trb  nioiBN  SAP  BLioHT.  We  give  this  term  to  the  most 
ibrmidable  phase  of  this  disease  that  affects  the  pear  tree.  Thoo ^ 
it  ts,  by  (Hrdinary  observers,  often  confounded  in  its  effects,  with 
iho  insect  blight,  yet  it  has  strongly  characteristic  marks,  and 
is  far  more  fatal  in  its  efiects. 

The  symptoms  of  the  /Wnvn-Mp  blight  are  the  following. 
First;  the  appearance,  at  the  season  of  winter  or  spring  pruning, 
of  a  Mck,  clammy  sap,  of  a  sticky  nature,  which  exucles  from 
the  wounds  made  by  the  knife ;  the  ordinary  cut  showing  a  clean 
and  smooth  surface. 

Second ;  the  appearance,  in  the  spring,  on  the  bark  of  the  trunk 
or  branches,  oflen  a  considerable  distance  from  the  extremities,  oi 
black,  shrivelled,  dead,  patches  of  bark. 

Third ;  in  early  summer  months,  the  disease  fully  manifests 
Itself  by  the  extremities  shrivelling,  turning  black,  and  decay. 
itig,  as  if  suddenly  killed.  If  these  diseased  parts  are  cut 
off,  the  inner  bark  and  heart- wood  will  be  found  dark  and 
discoloured  aome  distance  below  where  it  is  fresh  and  green 
outside.  If  the  tree  is  slightly  affected  only,  it  may  pass  of! 
with  tlie  loss  of  a  few  branches,  but  if  it  has  been  seriously 
tainted,  the  disease,  if  not  arrested,  may,  sooner  or  later,  be 
carried  through  the  whole  system  of  the  tree,  which  will  gra- 
dually decline,  or  entirely  perish. 

To  explain  the  nature  of  this  disease,  we  must  first  premise 
that,  in  every  tree,  there  are  two  currents  of  sap  carried  on,  Istj 
the  upward  current  of  sap,  which  rises  through  the  outer  wood, 
(or  aUmrmm^)  to  be  digested  by  the  leaves  ;  2nd,  the  downward 
current,  which  descends  through  the  inner  bark,  (or  Uhzr^) 
forming  a  deposite  of  new  wood  on  its  passage  down.* 

Now  let  us  suppose,  anterior  to  a  blight  season,  a  very  sudden 
and  early  winter,  succeeding  a  damp  and  warm  autumn. f  'I^e 
•ummer  having  been  dry,  the  growth  of  trees  was  completed 
early,  but  this/excess  of  dampness  in  autumn,  forces  the  trees 
into  a  vigorous  second  growth,  which  continues  .ate.  While 
the  sap  vessels  are  still  filled  with  their  fluids,  a  sharp  and  sud- 
den freezing  takes  place,  or  is,  perhaps,  repeated-several  times, 
followed,  in  the  day  time,  by  bright  sun.  The  descending  cur- 
rent of  sap  becomes  thick  and  clammy,  so  as  to  descend  with 
difficulty ;    it  chokes  up  the  sap-vessels,  freezes  and  thaws 

*  Being  dbtriboted  towardt  the  centre  of  the  item  by  the  medansry  nyt 
wlaeh  fMomuntcete  Untk  the  inner  berk  to  the  pith. 

t  Which  alwayi  heppeos  previouelv  to  a  summer  when  the  Might  in  Terr  pre 
veleiit,and  will  be  remembered,  by  all,  as  having  been  especially  the  oatseln  the 
•attumi  ot  Idtdv  whi^h  preceded  the  esteniire  blight  ef  the  peat 
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ftgaiST  kses  its  vitality,  and  becomes  dark  and  discoloured,  and 
in  some  cases,  so  poisonous,  as  to  destroy  the  leaves  of  othet 

{slants,  whes  applied  to  them.  Here,  alono^  the  inner  bark,  h 
odgea,  and  remains  in  a  thick,  sticky  state,  all  winter.  If  it 
happens  to  fk)w  down  till  it  meets  with  any  obstruction,  and  re« 
mains  in  any  considerable  quantity,  it  freezes  again  beneath  the 
bark,  ruptures  and  destroys  the  sap^vessels,  and  the  bark  and 
some  of  the  wood  beneath  it  shrivels  and  dies. 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  upward  current  of  sap  rises 
through  its  ordinary  channel — the  outer  wood  or  alburnum — the 
leaves  expand,  and,  tor  some  time,  nearly  all  the  upward  current 
being  taken  up  to  form  leaves  and  new  shoots,  the  tree  appears 
flourishing.  Toward  the  beginning  of  summer,  however,  the 
leaves  commence  sending  the  downward  current  of  sap  to  in- 
crease the  woody  matter  of  the  stem.  This  current,  it  will  be 
remembered,  has»to  pass  downward,  through  the  inner  bark  or 
liber,  along  which,  still  remain  portions  of  the  poisoned  sap, 
arrested  in  its  course  the  previous  autumn.  This  poison  is  di- 
luted, and  taken  up,  by  the  new  downward  current,  distributed 
toward  the  pith,  and  along  the  new  layers  of  albtirnum,  thus 
tainting  all  the  neighbouring  parts.  Should  any  of  the  adja- 
cent sap- vessels  have  been  ruptured  by  frost,  so  that  the  poison 
thus  becomes  mixed  with  the  still  ascending  current  of  sap, 
the  branch  above  it  immediately  turns  black  and  dies,  precisely 
as  if  poison  werp  introduced  under  the  bark.  And  very  fre- 
quently it  is  accompanied  with  precisely  the  odour  of  decaying 
frostbitten  vegetation.* 

Tbe  foregoing  is  the  worst  form  of  the  disease,  and  it  takes 
place  when  tbe  poisoned  sap,  stagnated  under  the  bark  in  spots, 
remains  through  the  winter  in  a  thick  semi-fluid  state,  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  taken  up  in  the  descending  current  of  the 
next  summer.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  collects  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  freeze  again,  burst  the  sap  vessels,  and  afterwards 
dry  out  by  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  wind,  it  leaves  the 
patches  of  dead  bark  which  we  have  already  describ-^d.  As 
part  of  the  woody  channels  which  convey  the  ascending  sap 
probably  remain  entire  and  uninjured,  the  tree  or  branch  will 

*  We  do  not  know  that  thi-  form  of  Might  is  common  in  Europe,  be*  the  fnV 
lowHig  «i>r  u't  from  th"  celebrnied  mutrk  of  Duhaiaei  on  fnitt  trees,  publiuhcd  in 
]7d^wimd  Keem  n»  indiitit'e  stiinothing  vey  Hsmilar,  n  long  time  ago. 

**  The  tup  corrupted  by  puir.d  witer.or  the  (*xi*e--o  of  manure  buntts  the  cella^ 
tar  memhniries  i.i  t>ome  plti<'e>«,  oxiemis  it«eirhe'ween  the  wood  and  the  hark, 
whti-h  ii  »eparaies.  ant!  carried  itMpoitfonoUH acrid  influence  to  uU  the  neighbiiur- 
big  parui,  hka  a  gangrene.  When  it  attacks  the  t«mali  branch/s,  they  uh  'Uld  b« 
eut  off;  ifit  :ippeur«  in  the  large  branches  or  htidy  of  the  tree,  all  ttie  cankered 
part*  oiuathe  cut  out  down  to  the  fumnd  wood,  and  ih^  wound  covered  with  com" 
poisitioa.    If  the  evil  be  produced  hy  manure  or  htagnnnt  water,  (and  it  may  be 

f produced  by  other  cau-es.)  the  old  earth  mu«t  l>e  removed  from  ihi  rootit,  aiid 
reelieoU  pui  in  its  place,  and  meantt  taken  to  draw  off  the  water  from  llie  roots 
But  if  the  difi^ose  his  matle  much  p:ogre«ii  on  the  truuk,  the  lret>  U  lout  '*  Trmti 
in  Arhrrtt  FruUiers^  v<>l.  11,  p.  103. 
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porhttfis  oontiinio  to  grow  the  whole  teawMi  and  hear  fhiit,  •»  if 
iKithiiij;  had  hapiicn^  to  it  dryin?  down  to  the  shrivelled  spe^ 
of  bare  the  next  soring.  The  effect,  in  this  case,  is  precm^y 
that  of  girdling  only,  and  the  branch  or  tree  will  die  after  • 
time,  but  not  suddenly. 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  it  would  tm 
be  diiBoult  on  the  occurrence  of  such  an  autumn— when  sudden 
congelation  talces  place  in  un ripened  wood— -to  predict  a  Uigitl 
season  for  the  following  summer.  Such  has  several  times  been 
done,  and  its  fulfilment  may  be  looked  for,  with  certainty,  in  all 
trees  that  had  not  previously  ripened  their  wood.* 

So,  also,  it  would  and  does  naturally  follow,  that  trees  in  a 
damp,  ricn  soil,  are  much  more  liable  to  the  frozen-sap  blight, 
than  those  upon  a  dryer  soil.  In  a  soil  over  moist  or  too  rich, 
the  pear  is  always  liable  to  make  late  second  growths,  and  its 
wood  will  often  be  oaught  un  ripened  by  an  ea«iy  winter.  Fov 
this  reason,  this  form  of  blight  is  vastly  more  extensive  and  de- 
structive in  the  deep,  rich  soils  of  the  western  states,  than  in  the 
dryer  and  poorer  soils  of  the  east.  And  this  will  always  be  the 
case  in  over  rich  soils,  unless  the  trees  are  planted  on  raised  hil- 
locks, or  their  luxuriance  checked  by  root-pruning. 

Again,  those  varieties  of  the  pear,  which  have  the  habit  ot 
maturing  their  wood  early,  are  very  rarely  affected  with  the 
frozen  sap  blis^ht.  But  late  growing  sorts,  are  always  more  or 
less  liable  to  it,  especially  when  the  trees  are  young,  and  the 
excessive  growth  is  not  reduced  by  fruit- bearing.  Every  nur* 
seryman  knows  that  there  are  certain  late  growing  sorts  which 
are  always  more  liable  to  this  blight  in  the  nursery.  Among 
these  we  have  particularly  noticed  the  Passe  Col  mar  and  the 
Forelle,  though  when  these  sorts  become  bearing  trees,  they  are* 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  had  thn  pleanure  of  aeein^  a  lt<f^l7 
int^re -ting Hit  oehy  the  Kev.  ti.  W.  B«««'her,oflaiiiana,  oneofttieniotft  intelligent 
ob«enren»  m  the  cutintry.  Mr.  B'  echer  not  only  agrees  in  the  m&tn  witl> 
UH,  bur  he  fortifieti  our  opir.ion  with  a  number  of  additional  facts  of  great 
vatne.  We  shall  etttract  stirae  of  this  testimony,  which  is  vooched  for  by  Mr 
B.,  and  tor  the  publicaiioo  of  which  the  cultivuiArs  of  pear*  owe  him  maa^ 
Uianks. 

**Mr  R.  Reagan  of  Putnam  county,  Tnd  ,  has  for  more  than  twelve  years',  sot- 
perted  that  this  disease  originated  in  the  foil  previous  to  the  summer  on  whicb 
tt  d  clures  itself.  During  ttie  last  winter,  Mr.  Kea^n  predicted  the  blight,  as 
Will  hi  remembered  by  rome  of  hi^  ai-quaintances  in  Wayne  Co..  and  in  hia 
petir  orchard-  he  roarlied  ttie  trees  that  would  suffer,  and  pointed  to  the  s|)ol 
whii'h  would  be  the  seat  of  the  di»eaae,  and  his  pmgnoMtirattons  w«re  itirietly 
verified  Out  of  his  orchard  of  i^K)  pear  treec,  during  the  previous  b.ight  of  IS'H, 
oi:iy  four  escaped,  and  those  had  been  tmnir planted,  and  Lad,  therefore,  made  lit- 
tle or  nog  owth. 

Mr.  While,  a  nurseryman,  near  MooresviUe,  Tnd.,  in  an  orrhard  of  ovitr.150 
trees,  had  not  a  Mng*e  case  of  blight  in  the  year  1844,  though  all  around  Mn  He 
ravttj^s  Were  l^lt.  What  were  ths  facta  in  thin  rsase?  His  orchard  it  plantCMf 
pn  a  momid-iike  piece  of  ground,  is  high,  of  a  saiidv,  gravelly  soil;  e«rlier  Ivy  • 
week,  thiin  nursery  soils  in  this  <'ountry ;  and  in  the  simimer  of  1813,  his  freaa 

Sw  th  oogh  the  summer,  ripened  ancf^hed  their  ieavea  early  in  tiM  fidl»  tni 
lag  the  warm  spell  made  no  socoad  growth." 
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091  momlkiDte  than  many  others.     The  Seckel  |>ear  is  eele 
braieU  lor  its  ^cDeru^  freedom  from  b1i<rht,  which  we  attribute 
entirely,  to  nd  imbit  of  making  short  jointed  shoots,  and  ripen- 
ioKg  its  WOOD  v^fy  eaily. 

To  distinguish  ilie  bijoht  of  the  frozen  sap  from  that  causca 
by  the  attack  oi  the  i>cpluiu8  pyri,  is  not  difficult.  The  effects  of 
the  latter  cease  beiow  ihe  spot  where  the  insect  has  perforated 
aod  eaten  its  Durrow  n\  the  branch.  The  former  spreads 
gradually  down  tne  bfanch,  which,  when  dissected,  shows 
the  marks  of  the  poison  in  the  discoloration  of  the  inner 
bark  and  the  pith,  exienuing  down  some  distance  below  the  ex* 
ternal  marks  of  injury.  If  the  poison  becomes  largely  diffused 
in  the  tree,  it  will  sometimes  die  outright  in  a  day  or  two ;  but 
if  it  is  only  .slightly  present,  it  will  often  entirely  recover.  The 
presence  of  black,  dry,  i»nri veiled  spots  of  bark  on  the  branches, 
or  soft  sappy  spots,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  thick  clammy 
sap  in  winter  or  spring  pruning,  are  the  infallible  signs  of  the 
frozen-sap  blight. 

The  most  8uccessfu7remedf.es  for  this  disastrous  blight,  it  is  very 
evident,  are  chiefly  preventive  ones.  It  is,  of  course,  impossi- 
ble  for  us  to  avoid  the  occasional  occurrence  of  rainv,  warm 
autumns,  which  have  atendency  to  urge  the  trees  into  late  second 
growth.  The  principal  means  of  escaping  the  danger  really  lies 
in  always  studiously  avoiding  a  damp  soil  for  the  fruit  tree.  Very 
level  or  hollow  surfaces,  where  heavy  early  autumnal  rains  are 
apt  to  He  and  saturate  the  ground,  should  also  be  shunned.  And 
any  summer  top  dressing  or  enriching,  calculated  to  stimulate 
the  tree  into  late  growth,  is  pernicious.  A  rich,  dry  soil,  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  best,  because  there  the  tree  will  make  a  good 
growth  in  time  to  ripen  fully  its  wood,  and  will  not  be  likely  to 
make  second  growth.  A  rich,  moist  soil,  will,  on  the  contrary, 
serve  continually  to  stimulate  the  tree  to  new  growth.  It  is  in 
accordance  with  this,  that  many  persons  have  remarked,  that 
those  pear  trees  growing  in  common  meadow  land,  were  free 
from  blight  in  seasons  when  those  in  the  rich  garden  soils  were 
Qontinually  suffering  from  it. 

The  first  point  then  should  be  to  secure  a  rich  but  dry,  well 
drained  soil.  Cold  aspects  and  soils  should  be  avoided,  as  likely 
to  retard  the  growth  and  ripening  of  the  wood. 

The  second  is  to  reject,  in  blighted  districts,  such  varieties  as 
have  the  habit  of  making  wood  late,  and  choosing  rather,  those 
©f  early  habit,  which  ripen  the  wood  fully  before  autumn. 

Severe  summer  pruning,  should  it  be  followed  by  an  earl]^ 
fidnter,  is  '.ikely  to  induce  blight,  and  should  therefore  be  avoid* 
0d. "  Indeed,  we  think  the  pear  should  always  be  pruned  in 
winter  or  early  spring.* 


*  TImi  only  severe  case  of  bli^t  in  the  gardens  hi^re,  dorin;  t 
1844,  WIS  m  the  head  of  a  Gito^  pear— a  very  hardy  sort,  which 


the  etunmerof 
liad  never  be 
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As  A  remedy  for  bH<r1i .  aotually  existing  in  a  tree,  we  knom 
of  no  other  but  that  of  froely  cuttint;  out  the  diseased  branehefl, 
at  the  earliest  moment  after  it  appears.  The  amputation  should 
l)e  conunued  as  far  do  wo  as  the  least  sign  of  discoloration,  and 
consequent  poisoning  is  perceptible,  and  it  should  not  be  neg* 
lected  a  single  day  after  it  manifests  itself.  A  still  belter 
remedy,  when  we  are  led  to  suspect,  during  the  winter,  that  h 
is  likely  to  break  out  in  the  ensuing  summer,  is  that  of  eare- 
fully  looking  over  (he  trees  before  the  buds  swell,  and  cutting 
out  all  branches  that  show  the  discoloured  or  soft  sappy  spots 
of  bark  that  are  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Finally,  as  a  preventive,  when  it  is  evident,  from  the  natun* 
of  the  season  and  soil,  that  a  late  autumnal  growth  will  take 
place,  we  recommend  laying  bare  the  roots  of  the  trees  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  Root  pruning  will  always  check  any  tendency 
to  over- luxuriance  in  particular  sorts,  or  in  young  bearing  trees, 
and  is 'therefore  a  valuable  assistance  when  the  disease  is  fear- 
ed. And  the  use  of  lime  in  strong  soils,  as  a  fertilizer,  instead 
of  manure,  is  worthy  of  extensive  trial,  because  lime  has  a 
tendency  to  throw  all  fruit  trees  into  the  production  of  short- 
jointed  fruit-spurs,  instead  of  the  luxuriant  woody  shoots  in- 
duced by  animal  manure. 

In  gardens,  where,  from  the  natural  dampness  of  the  soil  >r 
locality,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  escape  blight,  we  recommend 
that  mode  of  dwarfing  the  growth  of  the  trees— conical  stan- 
dards, or  quefunUUea,  dencribed  in  the  section  on  pruning.  This 
mode  can  scarcely  fail  to  secure  a  good  crop  in  any  soil  or  c1i« 
mate  where  the  pear  tree  will  flourish. 

After  the  blight,  the  other  diseases  which  affect  the  pear  tree 
are  of  little  moment.  They  are  chiefly  the  same  as  those  tc 
which  the  apple  is  liable,  the  same  insects  occasionally  affecting 
both  trees,  and  we  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  the  section  on 
the  apple  tree. 

There  is,  however,  a  slug  toorm,  which  occasionally  does 
great  damage  on  the  leaves  of  the  pear  tree,  which  it  sometimes 
entirely  destroys.  This  slug  is  the  Selandria  cerasi  of  Harris. 
It  appears  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves  of  the  pear  tree,  from 
the  middle  of  June  till  the  middle  of  July.  It  is  nearly  half  an 
inch  long  when  fully  grown,  olive  coloured,  tapering  fi'om  the 
head  to  the  tail,  not  much  unlike  in  shape  a  miniature  tadpole. 
The  best  destructive  for  this  insect  is  Mr.  Hajrjjerston's  mixture 
of  whale  oil  soap  and  water,*  thoroughly  showered  or  sprinkled 
over  the  leaves.  In  the  absence  of  this,  we  have  found  ashes 
or  quicklime,  sifted  or  sprinkled  over  the  leaves,  early  in  the 

fbre  enured.     The  previous    midsummer  it  had  been  aeverely  praner,  ta^ 
lieaded  back,  which  threw  ii  into  late  growth.    The  next  seasou  nearly  the  nrholf 
remaining  part  uf  the  tree  died  with  the  frozen-i^ap  bl:g!it. 
*  See  p«^e  M. 
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Moitiitig,  to  have  an  excellent  effect  in  ridding  the  trees  cf  thii 
vigilant  enemy. 

Varietirs.  The  varieties  of  pear  have  so  multiplied  withiu 
the  last  thirty  yea  3,  thai  they  m£;y  almost  be  considerea  end- 
less. Of  the  new  varieties,  Belgium  has  produced  the  great(»st 
number  of  high  quality.  England  and  France  many  of  excel- 
lence ;  and,  lastly,  quite  a  number  of  valuable  sorts  have  ori- 
ginated in  this  country,  to  which  some  additions  are  made 
annually.  The  latter,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  found  even 
more  generally  adapted  to  our  climate  than  any  foreign  sorts. 
But  we  believe  the  climate  of  the  middle  states  is  so  nearly  like 
that  of  Belgium,  that  the  pear  is  grown  here  as  a  standard  to 
\s  ^reat  perfection  as  in  any  other  country. 

More  than  700  kinds  of  pears^  collected  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  have  been  proved  in  the  celebrated  experimental  garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  Only  a  small  propor- 
uon  of  these  have  been  found  of  &rst  rate  quality,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  them  are  of  little  or  no  value.  The  great 
difficulty,  even  yet,  seems  to  be,  to  decide  which  are  the  really 
valuable  sorts,  worth  universal  cultivation.  We  shall  not,  per- 
haps,  arrive  at  this  point,  in  this  country,  for  several  years— 
not  until  all  the  most  deserving  sorts  have  had  repeated  trials— 
and  the  difficulty  is  always  increased  by  the  fact  of  the  differ- 
ence of  climate  and  soil.  A  variety  may  be  of  second  quality 
in  New-England,  and  of  the  first  merit  in  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio. 
This,  however,  is  true  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  as  the  fact 
that  most  sorts  of  the  first  character  receive  nearly  the  same 
praise  in  Belgium,  England,  and  all  parts  of  this  country,  clearly 
proves.  High  flavour,  handsome  appearance,  productiveness, 
and  uniformly  good  flavour  in  all  seasons — these  are  the  cri 
terions  of  the  first  class  of  pears.* 

There  is  an  idea  prevalent,  which  has  been  greatly  extended 
by  Kenrick,  in  his  American  Orchardist,  that  all  the  finest  aid 
tarietief  of  pears  are  worthless  and  unfit  for  cultivation,  by  rea- 
«on  of  their  degeneration.  Tt  is  blit  justice  to  say  that  this  no- 
tion  owes  its  origin  to  Mr.  Knight,  but  Mr.  Kenrick  living  hoar 
(he  sea-coast,  in  a  climate,  naturally  rather  unfavourable  to  the 
pear,  has  fonified  it  by  what  he  has  observed  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood, forgetting  that  facts  in  the  country  at  large,  do  not 
i>ear  testimony  to  the  doctrine.     We  should  be  glad  to  show 

*  Th#  most  ffuecessfal  cultivator  of  pears  in  this  country,  whose  collecttoo 
eomprises  bundretis  of  vartettes,  lately  a«»surerl  u*«,  that  if  he  were  askec]  to  naaiP 
aU  the  sorts  that  ha  considered  of  uMonrying  and  u/viu?^u>nable  excellence  in  all  re 
spectB,  he  could  not  count  more  than  2J!  it  may  then  be  asked,  why  do  all  cul- 
tivate so  laru:e  a  variety.  We  answer,  because  the  quality  of  many  is  yet  not  fully 
decided ;  again,  there  is  a  great  diflT'rence  in  taste,  a^  to  the  nierii»  of  a  given 
port;  there  are  also  soma  fsorts  so  productive,  or  handH>m&,  &c.,  that  they  an 
highly  esteemed,  thougii  only  second  rate.  In  a  work  like  the  preMent,  w**  are 
also  >bliged  to  describe  many  sorlft  of  second  quality,  in  order  to  awist  in  identi 
tying  thf  m,  as  t/iey  are  alreaiidy  in  general  cultivation. 


him  here^  in  the  pear  season,  a  great  many  varieties,  which  he 
boldly  denounces  as  ''  rejected  outcasts,"  bearinsr  as  handsome 
and  abundant  crops  as  any  kinds  originated  within  the  hist  teu 
years.  We  shall  recur  to  this  subject  more  at  length,  hore- 
aAer,  and  will  only  state  now,  that  by  propagation  on  unhealthy 
stocks,  in  a  bad  soil  or  climate,  many  sorts  of  pear  have  become 
■o  enfeebled,  as  t«^  nearly  worthless,  near  the  sea-coast— 
where,  indeed,  only  the  hardier  sorts  will  long  continue  fair  and 
excellent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  sort,  (if  the  tree  has 
not  been  brought  already  diseased  from  the  sea-board,)  will 
thrive  and  bear  with  all  its  natural  vigour  in  the  interiour. 
And,  finally,  we  have  observed,  that  some  of  the  newest  Flemish 
p^'ars,  being  naturally  of  feeble  habit,  already  show  the  same 
marks  of  decay  or  want  of  vigour  as  the  oldest  sorts. 

In  de^ribing  pears,  we  shall,  as  usual,  designate  the  size  by 
comparison,  as  follows.  Largr^  as  the  Beurr^  Diel  or  Bartlett ; 
medium,  as  the  Doyenn^  or  Virgalieu  ;  tmall^  as  the  Seckei. 
With  regard  to  form,  pyriform^  as  the  Beurr^  Bosc  ;  obiuse-pff' 
rifmrnij  as  the  Bartlett;  obovate,  (egg-shaped  reversed,)  as  the 
Doyen n^  or  Virgalieu  ;  tttrlnnatel  (tap-shaped,)  a.s  the  Dear- 
bora's  Seedling ;  roundish^  as  the  Gansers  Bergamot. 
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Fig.  131.    Forms  of  Pears, 

With  re^rd  to  the  texture  of  the  flesh  ;  buttery,  as  the  Doy- 
enne anti  Banlett ;  crisp,  as  the  Summer  Bonchretien  ;  juicy^ 
as  the  Napoleon,  and  St.  Germain  ;  as,  in  apples,  the  blossom 
end  IS  called  the  eye,  the  remains  of  the  blossom  found  there, 
the  calyx,  and  the  hollow  in  which  it  is  placed,  the  basin. 


Class  L     Summer  Pears. 


1.   Amirb  Joannet.     Thomp. 

Eariy  Pii^r,  Pom  Man. 

Stigar  Pe«r.  Joann«»tt«i. 

liarvest  Pear.  Si.  John  n  Pear. 

^^  •'«*n-  ArchJuc  dVle  ? 

•f  ^ie  '^^ei^'tlri iir"^"  ''"•'■*'  "'  '^  ^r^y  S"^"'-  P«*^  5»  «>• 
uie    very  earliest,  ripening  at  the  beginning  of  Ji^jr.^ 


firMMEB   P£ABS. 


Prance,  whenoe  it  originally  comes,  about  St,  John's  day** 
nrlience  the  name,  Joan.net.  It  is  a  pleasant,  juicy  fruit,  of 
gecond  quality,  and  lasts  but  a  few  days  in  perfection.  It  opena 
the  pear  season,  with  the  little  Muscat,  to  which  it  is  superiour. 
Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  regularly  pyrifonn,  tapering  to  the 
stalk,  which  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  thickest  at  the  point 
of  junction.  Skin  very  smooth,  at  first  light  green,  but  becomes 
bright  lemon  color  at  maturity — very  rarely  with  a  faint  blush. 
Calyx  large,  with  reflexed  segments,  even  with  the  surface. 
Flesh  ^hite,  sugary,  delicate  and  juicy  at  fi.**st,  but  soon  becomes 
mealy ;  seeds  very  pointed.  Head  of  the  tree  open^  with  a  few 
declining  branches. 

2.  Ambrosia.     Lindi  Thomp. 

Early  Beuir^ 


The  Ambro- 
sia is  a  French 
pear,  which  has 
been  about  thir- 
ty  years  in  cul- 
tivation. It  is 
a  very  sugary 
and  pleasant 
early  fruit,  but 
it  keeps  only  a 
few  days  after 
ripening.  It  has 
been  very  late- 
ly introduced 
into  the  United 
States. 

It  is  very  dis- 
tinct from  tha 
Julienne,  which 
is  sometimes 
called  the  Ear- 
ly Beurr6  in 
this  country. 

Fruit  nearly 

of  medium  size, 

roundish  -  obo- 

vate.  somewhat 

Fig.  131.    Ambronn,  flattened.    Skin 

smooth,  ureenish-yellow,  thickly  dotted  with  small  gray  specks, 

and  a  little  russetted.     Stalk  about  an  inch   and  a   half  long, 

•ler  der,  and  placed  in  a  rather  broad  cavity.     Calyx  closerl,  set 
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fn  a  moderately  deep  bf.iin.  Flesh  buttery  and  melting,  with  a 
gweel,  rich,  perfumed  flavour.  Last  of  August  and  first  o 
September. 

3.  Bloodgood.  §   Man«  j 

Early  Beorr^,  q^ 


The  Bloodgood  is  the 
highest  flavored  of  all 
early  pears,  and  deserves 
a  place  even  in  the 
smallest  ;;arden.  It  was 
named  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  been 
brousjht  into  notice  about 
183r»,  by  the  late  James 
Bloodj^ood,  nurseryman, 
Flushing,  L.  I.  The 
sort  was  brought  to  that 
nursery  as  a  new  varie- 
ty,  without  a  name  how- 
ever, by  some  person  on 
Long  IslantI,  unknown  to 
Mr.  B.,  who  was  never 
able  afterward  to  trace 
its  history  further.  The 
tree  is  rather  short  joint- 
ed, with  deep  reddish 
brown  wood,  grows  mo- 
derately fast,  and  l)ears 
early  and  regularly. 
The  fruit,  like  that  of  all  Fi^.  132.    Bloodgood. 

early  pears,  is  better  if  ripened  in  the  house.  It  surpasses  every 
European  variety  of  the  same  season,  and  together  with  the 
Dearborn's  Seedling,  another  native  sort,  will  supplant  In  all 
our  gardens  the  Jargonelle,  anci  all  inferiour  early  pears. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  turbinate,  Inclining  to  obovate,  thicken- 
ing  very  abruptly  into  the  stalk.  Skin  yellow,  sprinkled  with 
russet  dots,  and  net- work  markings,  giving  it  a  russetty  look 
on  one  side.  Calyx  strong,  open,  set  almost  without  depres- 
sion. Stalk  obliquely  inserted,  without  depression,  short,  dark 
brown,  fleshy  at  its  base.  Flesh  yellowish- white,  buttery  and 
melting,  with  a  rich,  sugary,  highly  aromatic  flavour.  The 
fhin  skin  has  a  musky  perfume.  Core  small.  Ripe  from  the 
STith  of  July  to  the  10th  of  August. 


THE  F£Alu  fSl9 

4.  BsuEB^  Haoqbbston.    Man. 

No.  8  of  Van  Mons.    Man. 

This  is  one  of  Van  Mons'  Seedlings,  sent  with  others  to  om 
American  pomologist,  the  late  Mr.  Manning,  with  permission  to 
bestow  a  name.  As  it  has  not  fruited  here  with  us,  we  annex 
Mr.  Manning's  description. 

"  Medium  size,  obiong,  obtuse  at  the  stem,  which  is  one  inch 
long ;  colour  yellow ;  flesh  juicy,  sharp,  agreeable  and  very 
abundant."     It  will  ripen  here  about  the  middle  of  August. 

5.   Bergamot,  Eault.     Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

A  second  rate,  French  sort.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish, 
rather  flattened,  and  ,a  little  angular  towards  the  eye.  Skin 
pale  yellowish-green,  with  a  few  streaks  of  dull  red  in  the  sun. 
Stalk  rather  thick,  a  little  more  than  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  shal- 
low cavity.  Calyx  moderately  sunk.  Flesh  quite  juicy,  crisp, 
with  a  pleasant,  sweet  flavour.     Ripe  about  the  20th  of  August 

6.   Bergamot,  Summer.     Thomp.  Coxe. 

The  Summer  Bergamot  is  an  old  foreign  variety,  of  small  size, 
and  second  quality,  quite  supplanted  now  by  such  sorts  as  the 
Bloodgood,  Dearborn's  Seedling,&c.   The  tree  is  of  feeble  growth. 

Fruit  quite  small,  round.  Skin  yellowish-green,  becoming 
brov^nish  in  the  sun,  and  full  of  small  russet  dots.  Calyx  set 
in  a  wide  basin.  Flesh  juicy,  and  pretty  rich  in  flavour,  but 
quickly  becomes  mealy  and  dry.     Last  of  July. 

There  is  a  Large  Summer  Bergamot,  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try, quiie  distinct  from  the  above.  It  resembles  the  Doyenn6, 
but  is  broader  and  rounder,  dryer  and  inferiour  in  flavour.  Skin 
smooth,  clear  yellow,  with  very  few  dots.  Stalk  1  1-2  inches 
long,  curved,  set  in  a  narrow,  deep  cavity.  Basin  narrow,  deep, 
smooth,  with  a  small  calyx.  Flesh  breaking  and  half  buttery, 
not  rich.     September.    The  tree  grows  and  bears  finely. 

7.  Bergamot,  Hampden's.     Thomp. 

Summer  Benramot     Lind,  MiU 


srgan 

Bfrgaraotd'Ct^.    O.  Duh, 
Bergamotte  d*Anglelerre.' 
Scotch  Bei^amot. 
Frngars. 
Ellanrioch. 


ac.  to 

Thamp, 


Hampden's  Bergamot  is  a  strong  growing,  hardy  tree,  and  a 
handsome,  showy  fruit,  sometimes  as  attractive  as  the  Bartlettf 
Viit  of  breaking  texture,  and  not  so  high  flavoured. 


Pralt  large,  ronndlsh,  inclining  to  obovate.  Skin  at  fini 
green,  becoming  clear  yellow  at  maturity,  with  small  dots,  and 
sometimes  with  greenish  spots  in  the  shade.  Stalk  scarcely 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  rather  stout,  curveii,  and  set  in 
a  small  round  cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  in  a  shallow  basin. 
Flesh  white,  breaking,  a  little  coarse  in  texture,  but,  if  gatliered 
early  and  ripened  in  the  house,  it  becomes  half  buttery,  sweet 
and  agreeable.     First  of  September. 

8.   Bblle  d£  Bruxelles.    Nob.  Thomp. 

fieUe  d^AoAt. 

A  lai^  and  handsome  fruit,  of  good  quality,  little  known 
tn  this  country,  as  two  other  sorts,  Angleterre,  and  Flemish 
Beauty,  have  been  wrongly  imported  under  this  name. 

Fruit  large,  about  four  inches  long,  pyriform,  tapering  gra- 
dually  to  the  stalk.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  sofl  red  cheek 
when  fully  exposed,  otherwise  entirely  yellow.  Stalk  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  rather  stout,  obliquely  inserted  under  a  slight 
lip,  fleshy  at  the  lower  end.  Flesh  white,  juicy  and  melting, 
Bweet,  and  slightly  perfumed.     Middle  of  August. 

9.   Bartlett,  or  Williams'  Bonchretien.  ^  Thomp.  Man. 

Bartleft.  o^ofl  Amenoan  gofdems, 
Williams'*  Bonchretien.     Thomp,  land. 
Poire  GuibauMe,.  of  the  Fieiuh, 

This  noble  pear  is,  justly,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
summer  varieties.  Its  size,  beaiity  and  excellence,  entitle  it  to 
this  estimation,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  bears  very  early,  regu- 
larly and  abundantly.  It  is  an  English  variety,  originatpd 
about  1770,  in  Berkshire,  and  was  afterwards  propagated  by  a 
London  grower  by  the  name  of  Williams.  When  first  intro- 
duced to  this  country  its  name  was  lost,  and  having  been  culti- 
vated  and  disseminated  by  Enoch  Bartlett,  Esq.,  of  Dorchester, 
near  Boston,  it  became  so  universally  known  as  the  Baiihti 
pear,  that  it  is  impossible  to  dispossess  it  now.*  It  suits  our  cli- 
mate admirably,  ripening  better  here  than  in  England,  and  has 
the  unusual  property  of  maturing  perfectly  in  the  house,  even  if 
it  is  picked  before  it  is  full  grown.  It  has  no  competitor  as  a 
■ummrr  market  fruit.  The  tree  grows  upright,  with  thriflvj 
yellowish  brown  shoots,  and  narrow,  folded  leaves. 

Fruit  of  large  size,  irregularly  pyramidal.  Skin  very  thin 
and  smooth,  clear  yellow,  (wi?h  asoft  blush  on  the  sunny  side,  in 
exposed  specimens,)  rarely  marked  wiih  faint  russet.     Stalk  oai^ 

*  The  &8t  imported  tree  id  Mr.  Bartlett'i  grooads,  was  mat  b^m 
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Fig.  l?i.  BartkU. 
to  one  and  a  hair  inches  lonfif,  stout,  inserted  in  a  shallow,  flat 
cavity.  Calyx  open,  set  in  a  very  shallow,  ohsciirely  plaited  ba* 
sin.  Fle«h  white,  and  exceedinofly  fine-grained  and  buttery  ;  it  ia 
full  of  juice,  sweet,  with  a  highly  perfumed,  vinous  flavour.  (In 
damp  or  unfavourable  soils,  it  is  sometimes  slightly  acid.) 
Ripens  from  the  last  of  August  to  the  middle  and  last  of  Sep- 
tember. 

10.  Crawford.     Thomp.  Man. 

A  Seoteh  fruit,  of  secofid  quality ;  the  chief  merit  of  whiAii« 
it  ita  hardiness  in  a  oold  climate. 


aso 


TBS   PEAK. 


Fruit  middle  sized,  obovate,  regularly  formed.  Skia  .Ugo 
3re11ow,  tinged  with  brown  in  the  son.  Flesh  white,  butter j 
■weet,  and  of  a  tolerably  pleasant  flavour.     August.^ 

11.  Citron.     Wilder.  MSS. 

One  of  Gov.  Edwards'  seedlings,  lately  originated  at  New. 
Haven.  The  trial  of  two  seasons  indicates  that  it  is  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  first  rate. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  and  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
Ber^amot,  to  which  it  has  some  afiinity.     Skin  dull  green,  regu- 
larly sprinkled  with  small  russetty  dots.     Flesh  greenish- white, 
a  little  coarse,  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  rich  perfumed  flavour 
Last  of  August. 

12.  D£aeborn's  Seedling.  §  Man.  Thonp. 


A  very  admirable,  early 
pear,  of  first  quality,  raised  in 
1818,  by  the  Hon.  H.  A.  S. 
Dearborn,  of  Boston.  Ii  bears 
most  abundant  crops  in  every 
soil,  and  *  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  early  varieties,  suc- 
ceeding the  Bloodgood,  and 
preceding  the  Bartlett.  Young 
(jhoots  long,  dark  brown. 
Fruit  scarcely  of  medium  size, 
turbinate,  and  very  regularly 
formed.  Skin  verv  smooth, 
clear  light  yellow,  with  a  few 
minute  dots.  Stalk  slender, 
rather  more  than  an  inch  long, 
set  with  very  little  depression. 
Calyx  with  delicate,  spreading 
segments,  set  in  a  very  shal- 
low  basin.  Flesh  white,  very 
juicy  and  melting,  sweet  and 
iprightly  in  favour.  Ripens 
about  the  middle  of  August. 


\ 
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13.  DoYEimt  d'Ete.     Nois.  Bon.  Jard. 

Summer  Doyenn^ 

The  Doyenn€  d'Et6  is  shaped  very  much  like  a  small  White 
rioyenn^.  The  skin  is  smooth,  shining,  clear  yellow,  marked 
i^  very.amaU  dota;  and  sQmatimes  washed  with  faint  red  xmmX 
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the  siiih  Stftlk  short,  thick,  Mid  fleshy.  Calyx  Bntilf  olosed, 
Lasin  very  slightly  sunk.  Flesh  white,  melting,  very  juloy, 
sweet,  with  a  little  acid,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  It  ripens  at 
the  last  of  July  and  beginning  of  August.  The  tree  bears  abun 
dsQtly,  but  is  quite  diflerent  from  the  Doyenn^  in  its  growth. 
M.  Poiteau  remarks  that  this  pear  has  been  cultivated  for  many 
yoars  at  Nantes,  though,  till  lately,  little  known  in  Paris. 

14.  Green  Chisel,     Thomp.  Fors.  Liod. 

Grsen  Sugar. }  ^tomg  EngUtk 
Sugar.  )     gardent, 

A  pleasant  old  English  pear,  but  not  at  all  comparable  with 
the  new  early  sorts  already  described.  The  shoots  grow  quite 
erect,  and  the  fruit  is  borne  in  clusters. 

Fruit  small,  nearly  round,  tapering  a  little  to  the  stalk.  Skin 
quite  green,  with,  occasionally,  a  dull  brown  cheek  at  full  matu* 
rity.  Stalk  straight,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set. almost 
without  depression.  Calyx  open,  crumpled,  rather  large. 
Flesh  juicy,  a  little  gritty  in  texture,  with  a  sweet  and  pleasant 
flavour.  Ripe  the  middle  of  August.  This  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  Madeleine^  an  ohawUe  pear,  with  which  it  is  sometimes 
confounded. 

15.  Hbssbl.    Thomp. 
HuA 

A  Scotch  pear,  enormously  productive,  pretty,  and  of  agree*> 
able  flavour,  though  it  lasts  only  a  few  days  in  perfection.  Tree 
with  weeping  branches. 

Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  obovate«    Skin  yellowish* 

ffreeo,  strongly  marked  with  numerous  dots,  which  give  it  a 

brownish,  freckled  appearance.     Stalk  an  inch  long,  oblk|uely 

inserted.    Calyx  small,  set  in  a  shallow  basin.     Flesh  whitishi 

iuicy,  with  a  pleasant,  sugary  flavour.    First  of  September. 

16.  Jargonelle,  (of  the  English.)    Thomp.  Liad.  P.  Mag. 

EpaigiM.    O.  Duk.  PoU.  Pom,  Mm, 

GroiM  CuisBo  Madane.       1 

Baao  Prfaent.  t^varkm§  PiaaenaebeiiiML 

Poire  de  tables  det  prinesi.    ^    Ftenck.  Real  JaifonellA. 


Saint  Sam 
Saint  Lam 


p6on. 
bcrt. 


gardeni.  Sweet  Summer. 


This  fruit,  the  true  Jargonelle  pear,*  was  lor  a  long  tima 
considered  the  finest  of  Summer  pears,  and  Thompson  yet  says 

•  AlthM^h  flslls}!  by  Tbompaoii  ths  EnglMb  JaifoneUa,  to  dklii^iiiah  It  bam 
tlmftv^  mors  eonmon  ooder  that  muM  an  lbs  sootiB|Qt,  tlpais  |i  09  doakl.yist 


<<  the  beil  of  Its  seaaon.*'  We  thfnk,  that  no  man  wiTI  liesitata^ 
heweTer,  to  give  the  nnoet  decided  preference  to  our  natlre  soha, 
the  Bloodgood,  and 
Dearborn's  Seedling. 
It  is  still,  however, 
one  of  the  most  com* 
men  fruits  in  the 
New.Tork  market, 
partly,  because  It 
Dears  abundant  crops, 
and  pertlj»  because 
these  superiour  new 
sorts,  have  scarcely 
jret,  had  time  to  dis- 
place it.  We  con- 
sider it  only  a  second 
rate  fruit,  and  one 
that  quickly  decays 
at  the  core. 

Fruit  pretty  large, 
long  pynform,  taper, 
ing  into  the  stalk. 
Skin  greenish*yel* 
low,  smooth,  with  a 
little  brownish  colour 
on  the  sunny  nde. 
Stalk  nearly  two 
inches  long,  rather 
slender,  curved,  ob- 
liquely set.  Calyx 
open,  with  quite  long 
proieoting  segments, 
and  sunk  in  a  small 
and  furrowed  basin. 
The  flesh  is  yellowish- 
white,  rather  coarse 
grained,  jufey,  with 
a  sprightly,  refresh- 
ing flavour.  The 
tree  Is  a  strong 
grower,  with  a  rather 
straggling,     pendant 

habit.     Ripens    the  Fig.  19ft.  JSngUA  Jargimau, 

hkU  of  July  and  first  of  August. 

it  WM  Ifitfodiioed  orif  iially  from  France.    Antiqiiarianfl  derive  in  nam»  fmia 
Oerganj  Italian,  a  cor.iiption  of  Qrmctm^  whence  Merlet  nippoaei  it  to  be  liis 
ffumidwnm  Qrmeum  of  Pliny,  and  the  Orsevlmt  of  Macrofanit.    Thi!*  n  Sf^ 
^UL,wtM  piMltiiabaiivafyanciiat noct,   ... 
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Th«  oommoii  CinssK  Madams  of  the  French  authors  and 
^rdenfi,  is  an  inferiou/  and  smaller  variety  of  Jarpronelle,  not 
worth  cultivating.  It  has  long,  straight,  ralher  slender,  brown- 
ish red  branches,  while  the4rue  Jargonelle  has  long  strangling, 
dtingling  branches.  The  blossoms  of  the  latter  are  also  un 
usually  large.     [See  also  Windsor  Pear.J 

17.  Jargonelle,  (of  the  French.)    Thomp* 


Bellinime  d*£t^. 

Supreme. 
Belli 

Beilisima 
VermiUiuu 


preme.  1 

ilii'siiiM  Supreme.  1 
ilisima  Jammelle.  % 
rmtUiuu  d'Ete.       J 


O.  Duh.  Noit. 


ofFftnfk 
gardeuM, 


Rod  Muf>ciidel.    Umd.  MiU 

Sahiii«  d*Ct6. 

SNinfiit>r  BfAuty.    Pom.  Man. 

Euffiifh  KtMl  Cheek.  }  of  many  _^ 

Red  Cheek.  )    rican  gardens 


TThis,  which  Mr.  Thompson  calls,  by  way  of  distinction,  the 
French  JargowJJe,  because  it  is  most  commonly  received  under 
that  name  from  France,  is  a  higher  coloured  and  handsomer 
fruit  than  the  English  Jargonelle,  though  much  inferiour  in 
quality,  and,  in  fact,  lasts  only  a  day  or  two  in  perfection,  and 
is  often  mealy  and  over-ripe,  wtiile  the  exteriour  is  fair  and 
tempting.  It  has  a  bright  red  cheek,  and  a  shorter  obovate 
form,  blunt  at  the  stalk. 

The  tree  is  of  very  strong,  upright  growth.  Fruit  of  me- 
dium size,  obovate  in  form.  Skin  shining,  light  green,  becom- 
ing lemon  colour,  with  a  very  rich,  deep  red  cheek.     Stalk 

about  an  inch  long, 
rather  stiff  and  stout,  and 
set  in  a  blunt  depression. 
Calyx  in  a  shallow, 
slightly  irregular  basin. 
Flesh  whitft,  coarse, 
breaking,  sweet,  and  soon 
rots  at  the  core.  Ripens 
the  last  of  July  and  first 
of  August. 

18.  Julienne.    Coxe. 
Man. 


A  handsome  summei 
pear,  which  so  much  re- 
sembles the  Doyeim6  ot 
St.  Michael,  as  to  be 
called,  by  some,  tl.B  Sum- 
mer  St.  Michael.  It  is  a 
beautiful  and  most  pro- 
duc'Jve  fruit,  and  comes 
into  bearing  very  early. 
U  i»  oftao  of  c^^ceUent 
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flavour,  and  of  the  first  quality;  but,  ud  fortunately,  it  is  variaiilQ 
in  these  respects,  and  some  setisons,  it  is  comparatively  tasie 
less  and  insipid.  In  rich,  warm,  and  dry  soils,  it  is  almost  al- 
ways Hne.  It  is  a  protitable  market  fruit,  and  will  alwayt 
conirnand  a  prominent  place  in  the  orchard.  The  tree  is  of 
thriity  upri;rht  growth,  with  light  yellowish- brown  shoots. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  but  vary mg  in  different  soils ;  obovate, 
regularly  formed.  Skin  very  smooth  and  &ir,  clear  bright 
yellow,  on  all  sides.  Stalk  light  brown,  speckled  with  yellow, 
a  little  more  than  an  ioch  long,  pretty  stout,  inserted  in  a  very 
•hallow  depression.  Calyx  small,  closed,  set  in  a  basin  slightly 
sunk,  but  often  a  little  plaited.  Flesh  white,  rather  firm  at 
first,  half  buttery,  sweet,  and  moderately  juicy.  Ripens  all  the 
month  of  August. 

Coxe  considered  this  synonymous  with  Archiduc  d'Cte  of 
Duhameland  Lindley — the  Ognonet  pear,  a  distinct  and  inferiour 
fruit,  with  a  brownish  cheek,  and  we  therefore  follow  Mr.  Man- 
ning in  keeping  it  distinct.  It  may  yet  prove  synonymous  with 
the  Doyenne  d'Ete  of  the  French,  which  has  not  yet  been  fairly 
proved  in  this  country.     (See  Doyenne  d'El6.) 

19.  LiMON.     Van  Mons.  Man.  in  H.  M. 

A  fine,  sprightly,  Belgian  pear,  originated  by  Van  Mons*  The 
fruit  resembles,  in  outward  appearance,  the  VVhite  Doyenn^,  but 
it  is  distinguished  from  that  well  known  fruit,  by  its  ripening  a 
month  earlier.  The  young  shoots  are  long,  slender,  reddish 
brown. 

Fruit  rather  large,  obovate.  Skin  smooth,  yellow,  with  a 
faint  red  cheek.  Sialk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  rather  stout, 
let  in  a  moderately  depressed,  round  cavity.  Calyx  set  in  a 
rather  shallow,  round  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  melting  and 
juicy,  with  a  sprightly,  high  flavour.     Middle  of  August. 

Tiiis  is  evidently  quite  distinct  from  the  Limon  de  Louvain^ 
of  the  Jardin  FruUer,  a  winter  pear. 

20.  Little  M-jscat,     Thomp.  Lind.  Mill. 

Little  Musk.     )  Muscat  petit      )  q  tlm^. 

Primiitve.         >  Coxe,  Sept-en-gueula.  >      "^^ 

Petit  Muscat    ) 

This  very  little,  French  pear,  well  known  in  many  of  oat 
gardens,  is  allowed  a  place  there,  chiefly,  because  it  is  the  earl* 
test  of  all  pears,  ripening  at  the  beginning  of  July.  The  tree 
'a  of  very  handsome,  pyramidal  growth,  and  bears  the  most 
enormous  crops  of  pears,  in  cltLsUrs,  The  fruit,  which  is  but 
little  more  than  an  inch  m  diameter,  is  shaped  like  &  littl« 
rounded  top>  and  is  ^st  passably  good  at  iu.seaaoiu  . 
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Pruit  very  amall,  turbinate.  Skin  yellow,  with  a  dull  rej 
clieok.  Stalk  half,  to  one  and  a  half  inches  lon^,  set  altnost 
witliout  depression.  Calyx  open,  set  nearly  le\el.  Flesh 
breaking,  sweet,  with  a  slight  musk  flavour.    Shoots  dark  brawn 

21.  Muscat  Robert.     Thomp.  O.  Duh.  Lind. 


Poira  k  1ft  Reioe. 

D'Anbfe. 

St.  Jeati  Manque^  Groe. 


MiiFk  Robine. 

Early  Queen. 
Queen's  Pear. 


A  larger  and  better  kind  of  Muscat,  which  might  be  esteemed 
first  rate,  had  we  not  the  Bioodgood  to  compare  it  with.  Shootn 
yeilowish-brown.     Middle  of  July,  and  lasts  only  a  few  days. 

Fruit  small,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  turbinate 
Skin  clear  greenish-^yellpw.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  set 
with  a  little  unevenness,  but  no  depression.  Calyx  large,  open, 
scarcely  sunk.     Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy  and  pleasant. 

22.  Madeleine,  or  Citron  des  Carmes.  §  Lind.  P.  Mag.  Tbomp 


Madeleine.    JVbw.  Green  Chisf^l.  >mnorr«cf/y,  e/'Miaie 

Ciirun  des  Cannes.    O.  Duh,        ILarly  Cliaumontelle.  {   American  gardfm^ 
Magdeien. 

The  Madeleine  is  one  of 
the  most  refreshing  and  ex- 
cellent of  the  early  pears  ; 
in<Ieed,  as  yet,  much  the 
best  at  the  time  of  its  ri|>en- 
ing — before  the  Bloo«igoo<l. 
It  takes  its  name  from  its  be- 
ing in  perfection,  in  France, 
at  the  feast  of  St.  Madeleine. 
Citron  des  Carmes  comes 
from  its  be  in*?  first  cultivated 
by  the  Carmelite  monks.  It 
is  much  the  finest  early 
French  variety,  and  deserves 
a  place  in  all  collections. 
The  tree  is  fruitful  and  vig- 
orous, with  long  erect  olive- 
coloured  branches. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obo- 
vate,  but  tapering  gradually 
to  the  stalk.  Stalk  long  and 
Blender,  often  nearly  two 
inches,  set  on  the  side  of  a 
tmall  swelling.  Skin  smooth, 
pftle  yellowiih-green,  (very 

20* 


Fig.  133.    Mudt4t»7ie. 
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rarely,  with  a  Hide  brownish  Wuah  and  russet  apecks  afound  the 
gtalk!)  Calyx  small,  in  a  very  shallow,  furrowe<l  basin.  Flesh 
white,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  sweet  and  delicate  flavour,  sli;;htly 
perfumed.     Middle  aud  last  of  July. 

28.    MuacADixE.  § 

The  Muscadine 
is  a  first  rate  pear, 
remarkable  for  its 
hiifh  nuiskv  aroma. 
It  was  first  disacmi. 
nated  bv  us,  the 
original  tree  grow- 
ing on  the  farm  of 
the  late  Dr.  Fowler, 
ia  this  county,  by 
w  hom  i  t  was  named  • 
Its  history  is  un- 
certain, and  it  is  be- 
lieved to  he  a  na- 
tive. It  bears  very 
heavy  crops,  and  if 
the  fruit  is  picked, 
and  ripened  in  the 
liouse,  it  is  not  sur- 
passed in  flavour  by 
any|)earofitstime. 

Fruit  of  medium 
size,  roundish  obo. 
vate,  regularly  for- 
med. Skin  pale 
yellowish  ^reen,  a  F«.  139*    MuteadiM, 

little  rough,  thickly  sprinkled  with  brown  dots.  Stalk  about  an 
inch  lontf,  set  in  a  well  formed,  small  cavity.  Calyx  with  re- 
fle.xed  segments,  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery 
and  melting,  with  an  agreeable,  rich,  musky  flavour.  Last  of 
August,  aud  first  of  September.   Slioots  stout,  dark  gray-brown. 

24.  Passans  du  Portugal.  §  TluMnp. 

Simmer  PortugsL 

A  delicate  and  pleasant  pear,  which  comes  early  into  heanng, 
and  produces  very  large  crops.     Shoots  upright,  reddish-brown. 

Fruit  l>clow  medium  size,  roundish  and  much  flattened.  Skin 
pele  yellow,  with  a  cheek  of  fairest  brown,  becoming  red  inthesun. 
Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  round,  regular  hollow. 
Calyx  stilF,  basin  moderately  sunk.  Flesh  white,  juioyy 
bre&jting,  of  «ery  delicate;  agreeable  flavour*    Last  of  AugttiAr 


%.  RoirssEtBT  BirtF.    O.  DuL  Thoinp« 

Early  CfttlMrine.    Cott,  Eariv  Rouiseltt    Lind 

Kattem,  of  Bo$ton,  Perareau. 

CypnuPvar.  Puin  de  Chypft.    Pak, 

The  Rousselet  Hfttif,  better  known  in  our  markets  as  the 
Early  Catberine  Pear,  though  not  a  first  rate  fruit,  has  good 
qualities  as  an  early  variety.  It  bears  very  heavy  crops  as  soon 
as  the  tree  is  well  grown,  when  its  willowy  limbs  bend  with  the 
weight  of  the  fruit.  It  is,  therefore,  profitable  for  the  marlDst. 
The  fruit  is  thought  better  when  ripened  on  the  tree. 
*  Fruit  rather  small,  pyriform,  the  neck  narrowing  into  the 
somewhat  fleshy  stalk,  which  is  one,  to  one  and  a  mdf  inches 
long.  Skin  when  fully  ripe,  yellow,  with  a  brownish  red  cheek. 
Calyx  small,  placed  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  tender^  a  little 
coarse  grained,  sweet,  pleasant^  and  slightly  perfumed.  Ripens 
the  last  of  July.    Young  shoots  stout,  olive  coloured. 

20.  RovsssLBT  OB  Rhbims.    O.  Duh.  Thomp. 

P^tit  RiHMelet    iVWk 
Spice  or  Moik  P^mt. 

This  nice  French  pear,  ori. 
ginally  from  Rheims,  is  sup. 
posed  to  have  been  the  parent 
of  eur  Seckel.  There  is  a 
prMy  strong  resemblance  in 
the  colour,  form,  and  flavour 
of  the  two  fruits,  but  the 
Seckel  is  m  ich  the  most  de- 
licious.  Tlie  growth  is  quite 
di^rent,  aud  this  pear  has 
remarkably  long  and  thrifty 
dark  brown  shoots.  It  is  su- 
gary, and  with  a  peculiarly 
aromatic,  spicy  flavour,  and 
if  it  were  only  buttery,  would 
be  a  first  rate  fruit. 

Fruit  below  medium  size, 
obovate,  inclining  to^yriform. 
8kin  yellowish.green  on  the 
shady  side,  but  nearly  cover- 
ed  wiih  brownish  red,  with 
russctty  specks.  Stalk  rather 
more  than  an  inch  long,  cur- 
ved, and  inserted  without  de-  Fir.  140.  nmiMdbt  de  RJielmM. 
pifssioil*     Calyx  spreading,  set  even  with  the  fruit.    Flesh 
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breaking  or  half  buttery,  with  a  sweet,  nch,  aromaHe  tttmnu 
Ripe  at  the  beginning  of  September. 

27.  SaoAR  Tor.    Thomp. 

Inly  Pev. 
Prince's  Sagar. 
P!riiie«'f  Svgar  1^ 

The  Sugar  Top  is  one  oi  those  indiflTerBiit  pears^  wbtoht  from 
their  great  produettTeness  and  good  appearance,  make  a  figure 
in  our  markets,  though  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  good,  garden. 
Oreat  quantities  of  the  Sti^ar  Top  pear  may  be  seen  in  the  Ne^- 
York  markets  in  July. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  very  regular,  roundish-top^sha  ped. 
fikia  smooth,  and  very  bright,  clear  yeltow  over  the  whole  sur. 
Am.  Stalk  stout,  obliquely  inaertedy  with  a  thickening  at  the 
point  of  junction.  Calyx  in  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh  whita, 
somewhat  juicy  and  breaking,  sweet,  but  with  little  flavour. 
Last  of  July.  . 

29.  SiTMMSX  FsANc  Rtkh.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Gran  Mic«ld*Et«. 

The  Summf^r 
Franc  R^l  is  one  ctf 
the  best  suiimm 
pears,  always  melt- 
ing and  delicious, 
it  fills,  along  with 
Dearborn's  Seed* 
ling,  the  space,  in 
ripening,  between 
those  favourite  sorts, 
the  Bloodgood  ana 
the  Bartlett.  R^a. 
%  Spanish  gold 
coin,  and  we  pre- 
sume,  this  fruit  must 
ve  been  named 
from  its  sterling  me- 
rit, as  it  is  not  gold 
colonr.  The  tree  is 
thrifty,  hardy,  and 
bears  well,  and  is 
easily  known  by  its 
Fif.  141.    ^insiKr  Ftme  JWL  rou&ded,    light   00* 
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InQyed  leaves.     It  is  hardy,  and  bears  admirabl}  in  all  Kinds 
of  soil. 

Fmii  of  medium  size,  obovate,  but  largest  in  the  middle,  ind 
tapering  each  way.  Skin  green  at  first,  becoming  pale  y  el  loir, 
ish-green,  dotted  with  small,  brownish-green  dots.  Stalk  short, 
thick,  and  rather  uneven,  inserted  in  a  shallow  cavity.  Calyx 
small,  closed,  with  long  segment?,  set  in  a  furrowed  basin.  Flesh 
white,  fine  grained,  buttery  and  melting,  with  a  rich,  sugary, 
exeelieut  flavour.    Cove  large.     Ripe  early  in  September 

■ 

29.  Sjkna^BAVy,  OA  Skinlbss.    Thomp.  Lind.  Mill. 

Potre  Sani  Peao.    O.  DdL 
FlAor  de  Guignet. 

The  Skinless  is  a  very  nice  little  pear,  with  a  remarkably 
thin,  smooth  skin,  and  a  delicate,  perfumed  flavour.  It  bears  in 
clusters,  and  very  r^ularly.  It  is  not  first  rate,  but  is  esteem* 
ed  by  many. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  long  pyriibrm.  Skin  very  snKXtth 
and  thin,  pale  green,  becoming  light  yellow,  speckled  with  light 
red  in  ihe  sun.  Stalk  long,  slender,  curved,  inserted  in  a  very 
trifling  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  small  basin.  Flesh 
white,  juicy,  half  melting,  with  a  sweet  and  slightly  perfumed 
flavour.  First  of  Au- 
gust. 

This  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  Early  Rous* 
aelet. 

80.  SoMMKR  Rose. 

EpineRone.    DuLNoh. 
poire  de  Kijee. 
CaUtot  Riwat  d*EtA. 
ElMiie  d'Eie  Coiil''iir  Bote. 
1*hornv  Kose.    MUL 
fioneiibinie,  of  the  ChrmamB» 
Oguio.  I  wrongUf,  at 


A  handsome  and 
peculiar  summer  pear, 
>ery  popular,  and  v/ell 
known  on  the  other 
continent.  It  is  quite 
flat,  and  remarkably 
like  an  apple  in  ap. 
pea ranee. 

Fruit  of  medium 
size,  rouodi  flattened  at 


F*(.  142.    Summer  Rom. 
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both  endfl.  Skin  faint  yellow,  blended  and  speckled  i^itfi  rumm 
in  »*ie  shade,  with  a  red  riuiset  cheek,  marked  with  brown  dots. 
8ta  c  rather  more  than  an  inch  long,  slender,  curved,  inserted 
in  a  very  small  hollow.  Calyx  open,  small,  set  in  a  very  shal* 
low  basin.  Flesh  white.  Juicy,  rich  and  sugaiy,  hardly  first 
rate.     Last  of  August.     Shoots  upright,  gray-olive.    . 

31.  SUCR&B  DX  HOTBRSWERDA*      Thomp, 
8iij|srof  HofBBWoidB. 

A  pleasant  German  pear,  of  peculiar  ffavoar,  excellent  when 
ripened  in  the  house.  It  bears  Immense  crops.  Leaves  very 
narrow. 

Pruit  of  medium  size,  obovate— sometimes  oblong,  lengthening 
into  tlie  stalk,  which  is  curved  and  obliquely  inserted.  Skin 
snuiolh  and  fair,  pale  yellow ii»h-green,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
greenish  russet  dots.  Calyx  very  small,  and  placed  in  a  very 
•liallow  basin.      Flesh  white,  quite  juicy,  with  a  sweet  and 

Sic|uant   flavour.     It  does  not  keep  long.     Last  of  August, 
lioots  long,  olive  brown. 

32.  Epinb  d*£t^    Thomp.  Lind. 

Summer  Thorn. 
Foiulnnte  Muaquei 
Saiin  Vert. 

A  second  rate,  juicy,  and  pretty  good  fruit,  which  may  be 
introduced  in  a  large  collection.  It  looks  a  little  like  a  small 
Jargonelle.     A  good  bearer.     Shoots  yellowish- brown. 

Fruit  middle  sized,  pyriform.  Skin  smooth,  greenish-yellow; 
a  little  darker  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  stout,  about  an  inch 
long,  set  without  depression.  Calyx  short,  set  in  a  small  plaited 
basin.  Flesh  tender,  melting,  with  a  sweet,  musky,  peculiar 
flavour.  Last  of  August  and  flrst  of  September*  Set  with  little 
or  no  cavity. 

33.  SoMMER  Bon  CHRfctiEN.     Mill.  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Bon  Chretien  d*Et&  O.  Dtih.       8nmiiier  Good  Christian. 

Musk  Summer  Bon  Chretien.    Coycf. 
GmtioH.  )   ^f,n  Sommer  Apothekerbime.        )    ^j-a^ 

GraiioU  dEte.      5  /Zu^  S.>mrapr  Gute  ChrUlenbirne,  J  ^L!I1* 

GnuioU  di  Homa.  )  ^°*w»«-  Die  Sommer  Christebime.      )  «»*««^^ 

Large  Sugar,  o/Momg. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  pears,  having  been  cultivated  for  tito 
lan  two  centuries,  all  over  Europe.  It  is  common  with  os, 
but  the  stock  is  generally  somewhat  diseased.  Ttie  tree  hat 
droojNng  shoots,  and  bears  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches 
Tliough  a  sweet  and  pleasant  pear,  it  wants  the  flavour  of  om 
finer  sortsi  and  does  not  deaor/e  a  place  in  a  small  garden. 
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.  Fruk  Yai|^  irrc^Iarly  bell-shaped  or  pyrifomiy  with  awoHen, 
tnnbbv  sides.  Skin  yellow,  with  an  orange-blush  in  finely 
ripened  specimens,  dotted  with  many  green  specks.  Stalk  longi 
irregular,  curved,  obliquely  inserted  in  a  knobby  depression. 
Calyx  small,  in  a  narrow,  uneven,  shallow  basin.  Flesh  yeU 
lowish,  coarse  grained,  very  juicy,  and  of  a  pleasanti  simply 
sweet  flavour.  Very  large  blossoms  and  dangling  leaves 
Last  of  August,  or  early  in  September. 

84.  SvMMBR  St.  Gebxaht.    Thomp. 

8hort*s  Saint  Germain. 
Saint  Oermain  de  Martin. 
St.  Germain  d'£t&    N.  JM. 

A  pleasant,  juicy,  summer  pear,  of  second  rate  flavour,  bear 
ing  laige  crops,  and  growing  vigorously. 

Fruil  of  niedium  size,  obovate.  Skin  pale  green  all  over  the 
surface.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  obliquely  inserted* 
Caiyz  in  a  basin  scarcely  sunken.  Flesh  juicy,  tender,  sweets 
with  a  very  slight  acid,  and  very  good. 

35.  VxtiiM  Franchx.    Thomp.  Duh. 

PsVaU^e.    Nau.PmL 
,    Bonnie  d«  Kninsimim. 
De  KifTnsbriw 

/ 

A  second  rate  sweet,  summer  pear,  productive*  but  by  no 
means,  in  our  opinion,  of  first  quality.  It  ripens  with  the  Bart* 
lett,  and  is  immeasurably  inferiour  to  it  in  this  oHmate. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  or  turbinate,  and  tapering  to 
the  stalk.  Skin  pale  green,  becoming  pale  yellowish-green, 
regularly  sprinkled  with  numerous  small,  gray  dots.  Sialic 
about  an  inch  long,  set  with  little  or  no  cavity.  Calyx  in  a 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  not  fine  grained,  quite  juicy,  but 
not  buttery,  and  of  a  simply  sweet  flavour,    liaat  of  AuguU* 

36.  WiKnsoa.    Lind.  Thomp. 


BeU. 
Cuisw  ]fadsaM,yi 


The  Windsor  is  an  old  European  pear,  very  commonly  known 
fn  aome  parts  of  this  country,  as  the  Summer  Bell  pear.  Large 
^aatities  are  grown  for  market.  It  is,  howcTer,  only  a  third 
rate  fruit.  The  tree  is  remarkable  for  its  stout,  perfectly  up* 
.right  dark-brown  shoots. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform,  or  bell-shaped,  widest  above  the  middle, 
narrowing  to  the  eye,  and  slender  in  form,  tapering  into  the  stalk 
Hiin  yeIlowish*green,  dotted  with  small  green  specks,  and  tinged 
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with  a  little  dnll  orange  next  the  sun.  Stalk  aa  inch  and  a  half 
kmgy  fliender.  Caljx  andall,  closed,  set  with  little  or  no  depres- 
sion. Flesh  white,  tender,  or  soft,  a  little  coarse-grained  at  the 
eote,  sweet,  wiA  a  somewliat  astrkgeiit  juk)e.    Last  of  August 

87.   WiLLUMS*  Eablt.  §  Man. 

A  native  fruit, 
whieh  or^oated 
on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  A,  D.  Wil. 
liana,  of  Rozbu- 
ry,  Mass.  It  is  a 
rery  handsome, 
small  pear,  of  ex. 
cellent  quality, 
andagoodbearon 
Fruit  below  me* 
dium  size^  founds 
ish-tnrbinate,  re. 
rularly  formed* 
Jkin  bright  yel- 
Iow,thickly  sprin- 
kled with  rich 
scarlet  dots  on  the 
sunny  side.  Stalk 
an  inch  and  a  hatf 
long:,  straight,  a 
little  fleshy  where 
f%.Ma.    IfSONsiiK*  JBor^  it  joins  the  fruit. 

Calyx  Tory  short,  open;  basin  shallow,  and  slightly  plaited. 

Flesh  white,  a  little  coarse-grained  at  first,  but,  when  ripe,  very 

juicy,  half  buttery,  rich,  with  a  slightly  musky  flavour.    Firsty 

to  t^  middle  of  September.    Young  wood  dark. 


Class  IL    Autumn  Psars. 


38.  Alfsa.    Thomp. 

A  Belgian  seedling,  received  from  Dr.  Van  Mons.  It  is  a 
pleasant  pear. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  a  little  inclining  to  oblong. 
Skin  smooth,  pale  yellowish-green,  dotted  with  reddish  points, 
and  having  a  thin,  pale  brown  blush.  Stalk  little  more  than  an 
inch  long,  inserted  in  a  slight  depression.  Calyx  stifi^  open,  set 
In  a  round  basin  of  nwderate  size.  Flesh  white,  fine  grainedj 
buttery  and  good.    Middle  of  October. 


MWttnttf  1!BAR9« 


•  AiiDSBws*  §  Man.Eett. 

Aniorj* 


The  Andreii's  is 
A  favorite  native 
aeeilling,  found  in 
the  neighbourhood 
of  Dorchester,  and 
first  ititroduoed  to 
notice  by  a  gentle- 
man of  Boston, 
whose  name  it 
bears.  It  has,  for 
the  last  15  years, 
been  one  of  the  most 
popular  fruits.  It 
IS  of  most  excel- 
lent  flavour,  a  cer- . 
tain  and  regular 
bearer,  even  while 
young, and  the  tree, 
which  is  very  har- 
dy, never  suffers 
mm  blight. 
Fruit  rather  la  rge, 

Sy  riform.one'Sided. 
ikin  smooth,  and 
rather  thick,  pale 
yellowish-  -  green» 
with  a  dull  red 
cheek,  and  a  Ibw 
scattered  dots. 
8talk  about  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  long, 

curved,   set    in    a  FISi144L 

very  shallow,  blunt  depr6smon,or  oden  without  depression.  Ca* 
iyx  open,  placed  in  a  small  basin.  Flesh  greenish- white,  full 
of  juice,  melting,  with  a  fine  vinous  flavour.  Early  in  Sep. 
ternbcr.    Shoots  divprging,  light  olive. 

40.    Ananas.  §  Bon.  Jard. 

Poire  Ananai.    ?( 


This  new  and  delic'ous  pear  was  introduced  very  recently. 
Cn^ni  France,  by  Col.  Wilder  of  Boston.  It  is  a  rich  flavoured 
fruit,  of  the  first  quality,  with  an  agreeable  peifume,  not  )iov« 
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•rer  resembling  that  of  the  pine-epple,  as  its  name  would  lata 
ooe  to  suppose. 

Fruit  or  medium  ftize,  roundish -obovate.  Skin  gieenish-yel* 
low,  slightly  marked  with  russet,  and  occasionally  with  red  on 
tlie  sunny  side.  Stalk  rather  stout,  thicker  at  the  point  of  inser- 
tion. Calyx  closed,  and  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  wbite« 
melting,  v  ry  juicy,  with  a  rich  and  perfumed  flavour.  Ripens 
tlie  last  of  September  and  beginning  of  October.  Young  wood 
•live. 

41.  Ananas  D'EtI:.    Thomp. 

.) 


I 


This  fruit 
first  received  from 
the  London  Horti^ 
cultural  Society ib 
Mr.  ManniDg. 
is  a  very  excellent 
pear,  with  a  rich 
and  somewhat  pe* 
culiar  flavour,  but 
should  rather  be 
called  an  autuam 
pine-apple,  tbaH  a 
summer  one. 

Fruit  rather 
large,  pyriform,  or 
occasionally  ob. 
tuse  at  the  stalk. 
Skin  rough  and 
coarse,  dark  yel- 
lowish-green, with 
a  little  brown  on 
one  side,  and  much 
oorered  with  large 
rough,  brown  lus- 
set  dots.  Stalk  an 
inch  and  a  quarter 
long,in8erted  som^ 
times  in  a  blunt 
davity,  sometimea 
without  depressToti, 
by  the  side  of  a  lip. 
Fig.  145.   iiMfMwirJSM.  Calyx   open,  with 

short  divisions,  basin  shallow^  F  esh  fine  grained,  buttery  and 
melting,  with  a  sweet,  perfumed  and  high  flavour.  Scptembar 
and  October. 


Axmntst  nuisf. 


42.  Anglktkrbb.    Tliomp. 

« 

Eri^thh  BMirr6.    JUnd. 

A  most  productive  pear,  which  has  8omo  aflHiitty  (u  Biown 
6«iurff4,  but  is  iofenour  to  it  in  flavour.  It  is  a  gooil  (*rclmrc| 
fmtu  but  is  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  small  garden'  The  troe 
forms  a  very  erect,  pyramidal  head.  Young  wood  olive.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  common  fruits  in  the  market  of  Paris. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  pyriform,  very  evenly  shaped,  tapering 
very  regularly  to  its  union  with  the  stalk,  which  is  slender,  and 
rather  more  than  an  inch  lon^.  Skin  rather  thick  md  hard, 
^l\  iight  gre<^n,  thickly  speckled  with  russet  dots,  and  having 
.a  thin  brownish  russet  cheek.  Calyx  set  in  a  very  smo(»th, 
«Qafcely.suiik  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery  and  meltinnr,  full  of 
juice,  and  pf  pleasant,  though  not  hii(h  flavour.  Middle  of 
September. 

43.  AsToif  Towif.    P.  Mag.  Thomp.  Liod. 

A  very    hardy    little 

pear,  from  the  village  of 

Aston«  in  Chester,  Eng. 

land.     It  is  of  tolerable 

flavour,  sonmtinies  excel* 

len^  and  tlie  tree,  when 

In  bearing,  is  character. 

ized  by  its  long  slender 

branches,  which  have  a 

half-twisted,      dangling 

Appearance.      It    bears 

great  crops,  and  is  espe- 
cially worthy  of  notice 

in  an  unfavourable  soily 
.  and.  cold  climate. 

Fruit    rather    small, 

foritir  roundlsh-turbinate. 

JBkia  a  Httk  rough,  pale 
_;j>fowiiish^green,  becotn. 
jiog  yellowish  when  ripe, 
rMd  thickly  dotted  with 

bfown    specks.       Stalk 

«fi  inch  and  a  half  long, 
r  rather  straight  and  slen. 
vd^r,  inserted  with   little 

or    DO    cavky.      Calyx 

oearly  closed,  in  a  very 


fig.  116.    A0lm 
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Flesh  softy  buttefTi  moderate  y  sweet,  penamedi 
and  good.       Middle  and  last  of  September. 

44.  Altbobpb  CaA8&im.    Thomp.  Lind 

This  fine  English  pear  is  a  seedling  raised  by  the  lata  T.  A 
fCntght,  Esq.,  President  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society*  '  ft 
was  sent  by  him  to  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  of  Boston,  in  1892.  It 
is  very  highly  rated  in  England,  and  is  recommended  as  a  yer^ 
hardy  tree.  The  specimens  as  yet  raised  in  this  country  have 
proved  of  esoellent  quality,  but  not  quite  equal  to  its  reputation. 

Fruit  of 
medium  si^e. 
roundish-obo- 
vate,  bafrnar. 
rowing  rather 
more  to  the 
eye  than  the 
stalk.  Skin 
pale  green, 
dotted  with 
small  russet- 
ty  points,  and 
having  a  lit- 
tie  tinge  of 
brown  on  one 
side.  Stalk 
about  an  inch 
and  a  half 
long,  sleader, 
curved,  and 
slightly  in- 
serted. Calyx 
with  many 
divisions,  set 
in  a  shallow 
basin,  having 
a  few  plaits. 
Flesh  white, 
^       ^  buttery,    and 

ng.M7.    Mkorpe  CTOM$ane.  ^^j^g     j^j^y^ 

with  a  rather  rich,  slightly  perfumed  juice.     October  and  Niv 
vember. 

Hither  there  is  a  spurious  sort  stron^rly  resembling  this,  or 
the  AUhorpe  Crassane  is  somewhat  variable  is  quali^, 
have  seen  ^cimeiis  quite  indiiferent^ 


45.  AMA?n>E  Double.    Van  M098. 

Amanda's  Double.    Mcm.  in  Hoo*  Mag, 

One  of  Van  Mons'  seedlings,  received  by  Mr.  Manning,  and 
we  suppose  named  by  Van  Mons,  in  allusion  to  its  having 
double  kernels.  It  is  a  very  handsome  fruit.  By  misconcep. 
tion  it  has  been  called  here  Amanda's  Double.  Mr.  Manning's 
description  of  it  is  as  fellows.  , 

<*  Medium  size,  pyriform,  stem  short,  fleshy  at  its  junction 
with  the  fruit.  Skin  yellow  and  bright  red.  Flesh  coarse 
grained,  sweet,  tender  and  excellent.  Ripe  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember."    Shoots  stout,  upright,  dark  olive. 

A  sub9<3quent  examination  of  this  pear  leads  us  to  think  it 
drv  and  inferiour  in  many  seasons. 

46.  AuTtrMN  CoLMAR.    Thomp.  Lind. 

A  Flemish  pear,  of  fair  quality,  and  a  good  bearer. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong  or  obtuse,  pyriform,  a  little  tin« 
eifen.  Skin  pale  green,  dotted  with  numerous  russety  specks. 
Sfialk  about  an  inch  long,  straight,  planted  in  a  small,  uneven 
cffvity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  set  in  a  slight  basin,  a  little  fur- 
rowed. Flesh  a  little  gritty  at  the  core,  buttery,  with  a  rich 
and  agreeable  flavour.     October. 

47..  BsLBioifT.     Thomp. 

An  ti^sglish  kitchen  pear,  considerably  like  the  Ahhorpe 
Crassane,  and  of  the  same  origin.  It  bears  abundantly  and 
oonstantly  with  us,  and  is  renfarkkt)1y  fine  for  cooking  and  pre* 
serving,  but  is  scarcely  fit  for  the  table. 

Fruit  roundish  obovate,  medium,  sometimes  of  rather  large 
size.  Skin  fair,  ycllowish-green,  marked  with  numerous  dots, 
and  a  little  brownish  next  the  sun.  Stalk  quite  long,  (two  it  ch. 
es  or  more,)  slender  and  curved.  Flesh  rather  coarse,  juicy, 
and  sweet.     October. 

48.  Bellb  et  Bonne.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Schfine  and  Gate. 

Gracieuf*. 

Belle  d«i  Biunels,  iihcorredfy,) 

The  Belle  et  Bonne  (heautfful  and  good,)  pear  is  a  variety 
from  Belgium,  of  large  size,  fine  appearance,  and  saccharine 
flavour.  It  is  a  showy  and  good  fruit,  but  whoever  reads  Mr. 
Kenrick's  description,  and  expects  to  find  it  '*  a  delicious  Ber 
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cttmot  of  the  best  kind,**  will  be  disappointed.  It  is  very  far  ba. 
low  Gansel's  Bergamot  in  richness.  The  tree  is  a  stroQg 
grower. 

F*ruit  large,  roundish,  a  little  greater  in  width  than  in  heieht. 
Skin  pale  greenish -yellow,  with  numerous  russet  green  dots, 
especially  near  the  eye.  Stalk  lon^,  rather  slender,  deeply  in. 
serted  in  a  very  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  with  crumpled  divisions, 
set  in  a  shallow,  rather  uneven  basin.  Flesh  white,  a  littlo 
coarse  grained,  tender,  and  when  well  ripened,  buttery,  with  m 
very  sweet  and  agreeable  juice.     Middle  of  September. 


49.  Brougham.     Thomp. 

A  new  English  variety,  not  yet  proved  here.     It  Is  said  to  bi 
very  hardy  and  very  productive. 


AXnUWX  FBAB8. 


853 


The  fruit  Is  described  by  Thompson  as  large,  roundish-obo. 
rate.  Skin  yellow,  a  good  deal  covered  with  nisset.  Flesh 
buttery,  quite  melting,  and  of  very  excellent  flavour.  It  ripens 
in  November. 

50.  BtEEKSE's  Meadow.    Ken.  Pom.  Man. 

Luge  SeekeL 

A  native  fruit,  said  to  have  been  found  in  a  meadow  in  Penn* 
sylvania.  It  is  a  handsome,  hardy  fruit,  and  bears  large  crops, 
but  it  has  been  sadly  over- praised  as  to  quality.  The  truth  is, 
it  seems  at  first  to  give  promise  of  high  flavour,  but  it  rarelv 
becomes  mellow,  but 
retains  its  crisp,  hard 
state.  We  have  raised 
many  line  crops,  but 
cannot  recommend  it 
much.  In  a  very  dry, 
warm  soil,  it  is  some- 
times excellent. 

Fruit  small,  or  of 
medium  size,  round- 
ish, very  regular  and 
smooth.  Skin  bright 
clear  yellow,  occasion- 
ally sprinkled  with 
crimson  dots  on  the 
sunny  side.  Flesh  very 
white,  firm,  with  a  pe- 
culiar musky  or  wasp- 
like aroma,  and  spicy 
taste,  but  mostly  re- 
mains crisp  and  hanl. 
Stalk  straight  and  stiff. 
Basin  siiallow.     Calyx 
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oi>cn  and  reflexcd.    October  and  November. 

51.  BoucQT7iA.     llov.  Mag. 
B&mi  Bonoqaia.    Ken. 

A  new  Flemish  pear,  raised  by  Dr.  Van  Mons,  and  sent  to 
Mr.  Manninjy  in  1836. 

Fruit  rather  large,  one-siffpd.  oval -turbinate.  Skm  pale  yel- 
low, with  a  pale  red  ch^ek,  thickly  sprinkled  with  reddish,  and 
dark  russptv  dots.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  lon^r.  set  a  little  oh. 
'qiiiely,  &nd  either  fleshy  at  the  point  of  junction,  or  set  hi  a 
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Tery  slight  depression.  Calyx  laro^e,  basin  scaree1>  sunk. 
Flesh  yellowifth-white,  abounding  with  a  very  sweet,  ricK  juice, 
of  excellent  flavour.  October.  Rather  liable  to  rot  at  the 
core. 

52.   BuFFAM.    Man. 
Bttfljm. 

The  Ruffam  is  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  and  from  its  general 
resemblance  to  the  Doyenn6)  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  seecilinor  of  that 

fine  sort.  It  is  an 
orchard  pear  of  the 
first  quality,  as  it  is  a 
very  strong,  upright 
grower,  bears  larore, 
regular  crops,  and  is 
a  very  handsome  and 
saleable  fruit,  ft  is 
a  little  variable  in 
quality.  We  have 
freq  uently  eaten  them 
so  fine,  as  scarcely 
to  be  distin<rui.shed 
from  the  Doyen nfi, 
and  again,  when  ra- 
ther insipid.  It  may 
be  considered  a  beau- 
tiful and  gooil,  though 
not  first  rate  variety. 
Fruit  of  medium 
size,  ohiong,  obovate, 
a  little  smaller  on  one 
side.  Skin  fair,  deep 
j'ellow,  (  brown  ish- 
green  at  first,)  finely 
suffused  over  half  the 
Fig.  150.    Bt^fmm.  fruit,  with  brijjht  red, 

sprinkled  with  small  brown  dots,  or  a  little  russet.  Stalk  an 
inch  long,  inserted  in  a  very  slight  cavity.  Calyx  with  small 
segments,  and  basin  of  moderate  size,  ^lesh  white,  buttery, 
not  so  juicy  as  the  Doyenne,  but  sweet,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 
The  strong  upright  reddish-brown  «lioots,  and  peculiar,  brownish 
green  appearance  of  the  pear,  befoie  ripening,  distinguish  this 
fniit.    September. 
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53.  BzxmRi  db  Cafuukont.  Themp. 

Oftpimiiwit.    Lmd. 

A  Flemish  pear,  very  fair,  and  handsomely  formed,  ana 
Buci.  a  capital  bearer,  and  so  hardy  in  all  soiU  and  seaisons,  that 
it  is  already  a  very  papular  orchard  and  gardeo  fruit.  It  ia  al« 
ways  good,  sometimes 
first  rate,  but  when  the 
tre3  is  heavilv  laden,  it  is 
apt  to  be  slightly  astrin* 
gent.  It  grows  freely; 
branches  a  little  pendant, 
grayish  yellow. 

Fruit  of  medium  size, 
long  tu  rbinate,  very  even, 
and  taprring  regular- 
ly  into  the  stalk.  Skin 
snKxnh,  clear  yellow, 
with  a  light  cinnamon  or 
cinnamon  red  cheek,  and 
a  few  small  dots  and 
streaks  of  russet.  Calyx 
large,  with  spreading 
segments,  prominently 
pl^ed,  and  not  at  all 
sunk.  Stalk  from  three* 
fourths  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  curved.  Flesh 
fine  grained,  buttery, 
melting,  sweet,  and  when 
QOt  astringent,  of  high 
flavour*  September  and 
October. 

This  is  quite  -  distinct 
from   the    Frederick  of 
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Wurtemburgh,  an  irregular  fruit,  sometimes  called  by  this  name! 
54.  BsTTRRi,  Brown*     Thomp.  Lind.  Mill. 


Beurr^  Oris.    NoU, 
B«iirre  Rouge.- 
Bearred'or. 
Beurre  Dor^e. 
B?orre  «rArahf)i«e. 
Beurr^  <J'Amhleuse. 
Bettrre  tfu  Kr*i. 
Poire  trAmbjuis. 
Isamhert. 
Idamb-trt  le  Baa. 


Beiirrd.     O.  DulL 

Golden  Beurre. 

K^d  Beurr^,  (qfiome.) 

"^SmaUT     GrevBeiirr*. 
gardenM,      Beurr6  Vert. 


Tbo  Brown  Beurr^,  almost  too  well  knowo  to  need  deiorip 


tion,  WM  Ibr  ft  long  ttfue,  considered  the  prince  of  peftre  fi 
Prance,  its  nfttive  country,  ftnd  for  those  who  are  partial  to  the 
biffh  vinous  flavour — ^a  rich  mingling  of  sweet  and  acid — if  has, 
still,  few  competitors.  It  is,  however,  quite  variable  in  d liferent 
Sibils,  and  its  variety  of  appearance  in  different  gardens,  has 
given  r\fie  to  the  many  names,  gray,  brown,  red  and  golden, 
under  which  it  is  known.  Ken  rick  calls  it  "an  outcast,"  but 
our  readers  will  pardon  our  dissent  from  this  opinion,  while  we 
have  the  fact  in  mind,  of  its  general  excellence  in  this  region ; 
and  especially  that  of  a  noble  tree,  now  in  view  from  the  library 
where  we  write,  which  is  in  luxuriant  vigour,  and  gives  us,  an- 
nually, from  five  to  eight  bushels  of  superb  fruit.  The  truth  is, 
this  pear  is  rather  tender  for  New  England,  and  requires  a  warm 
climate  anl  strong  soil.     Shoots  diverging, dark  brown. 

Fruit  large,  oblong-obovate,  tapering  convexly  quite  to  the 
•talk.  Skin  slightly  rous^h,  yellowish-green,  but  nearly  covered 
with  thin  russet,  often  a  little  reddish  brown  on  one  side.  Stalk 
from  one  to  one  a  half  inches  long,  stout  at  its  junction  with  the 
tree,  and  thickening  obliquely  into  the  fruit.  Calyx  neaHy 
closed  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flench  greenish  white,  melting,  but- 
tery, extremely  juicy,  with  a  rich  sub-acid  flavour.    September 

{V5.  Bburh^  Bosc.     Thomp. 

» 

ralAhM!«  Bane.  Bnae'i  F1ai«eh4*abims. 

MMiaiiiM  Nuav«Us.  Beiini  d*YeUe,  {qfrntme.) 


The  Deurr6  Bosc  is  a  pear  to  which  we  give  our  unqufilified 
praise,  h  is  large,  hannsome,  a  regular  bearer,  always  per- 
fpct,  and  of  the  highest  flavour.  It  bears  singly,  and  not  in 
clusters,  looking  as  if  thinned  on  the  tree,  whence  it  is  always 
of  fine  size.  It  was  raised  in  1607  by  Van  Mons,  and  named 
Calebasse  Bosc  in  honour  of  M.  Bosc,  a  distinguished  Beltrian 
cultivator.  Having  also  been  received  at  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London  under  the  name  of  Beurr§ 
Bosc,  Mr.  Thompson  thought  it  best  to  retain  this  narhe,  as  lesd 
likely  to  lead  to  a  confusion  with  the  Calebasse,  a  distinct  fruit. 
The  tree  grows  vigorously ;  shoots  long,  brownish  olive. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform,  a  little  uneven,  tapering  Ions  and 
gradually  into  the  stalk.  Skin  pretty  smooth,  dark  yellow,  a 
good  deal  covered  with  streaks  and  dots  of  cinnamon  russet, 
and  slightly  touched  with  red  on  one  side.  Stalk  one  to  two 
inches  long,  rather  slender,  curved.  Calyx  short,  set  in  a  very 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  melting,  very  buttery,  with  a  rich, 
delicious  and  slightly  perfumed  flavour.  Ripens  gradually 
from  tlie  last  of  September  to  the  last  of  October. 
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66.    BBrvrnt  d'Amalis.     Tbomp.  Noia. 

Benrri  d'itmanlis.    Nou.  Bon.  Jard, 
Beucre  d'AnwMilw.    Kiau 


A  Belgian  pear,  of  excelleot  quality,  nearly  firat  rate.  Very 
productive. 

Pruit  large,  obovate,  not  yery  regular,  a  little  swollen  on  its 
aides.  Skin  rather  thick,  dull  yellowish-green,  with  a  pole  red- 
dish  brown  cheek,  overspread  with  numerous  brown  dots  aod 
russet  streaks  and  patches.  Stalk  a  little  more  than  an  inch 
long,  set  rather  obliquely  in  a  shallow,  irregular  cavity.  Calyx 
open,  with  broad  divisions,  baan  shallow.  Flesh  yellowish, 
somewhat  coarse,  but  buttery,  melting,  abundant,  rich,  with 
slightly  perfumed  juice.     Septemoer. 

57.  BkuRRt  d'Anjoxt^    Thomp. 

This  is  a  first  rate  pear,  recently  imported  from  France  by 
Col.  Wilder,  of  Boston,  which  appears  to  us  quite  distinct  from 
the  Brown  Beurr6. 

Fruit  rather  above  medium  size,  very  regular,  obovate*  Skin 
greenish-yellow,  smooth,  a  little  clouded  with  russet,  especially 
around  the  calyx.  Calyx  small,  open,  in  a  round,  smooth  basin. 
Stalk  rather  short,  straight,  set  in  a  slight  cavity*  Flesh  yeU 
lowish  white,  very  fine  grained,  buttery,  slightly  sub^icid,  with 
a  rich,  sprightly  vinous  flavour.     October. 

53.  BstTRai  Dibl.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

P^f  Pt  Buttwbinie.  B^mri  Rovttle.  Bearr^  dTells. 

1>  1 1.  Dorothea  Boyaio.  !)•  Melon. 

DNt>the^  Rova1«.  Grm  Billen.  Mclin  de  Knp«. 

Gi  wte  l)nroih«^.  DilleXL    *  Bt^nrrd  Maguifique. 

Syivaiichie  veil  d*Uver.  Det  TroU  Toon.  Beunre  laeoinpafabie. 

A  nolle  Belgian  fruit,  raised  from  seed,  in  1805,  by  Dr,  Van 
Mons,  an  J  named  in  honour  of  his  friend  Dr.  Augi^tus  Fred- 
erick Adrien  Dial,  a  distinguished  German  poinologist.  Its 
tigour,  productiveness  and  beauty,  have  made  it  already  a 
general  favourite  with  our  planters.  It  is  in  every  respect,  a 
first  rate  fruit  in  fav  urable  situations,  but  on  very  young  trees 
and  in  cold,  soils,  it  is  apt  to  be  rather  coarse  d  astringent. 
The  tree  has  long,  very  stout,  twisting  branches,  and  ir  un- 
commonly vigorous.     Young  shoots  dark  grayish-brown. 

Fruit  Wge,  varying  from  obovate  to  obtuse- pyri form.  Skin 
ratner  thick,  lemon  yellow,  becoming  orange  yellow,  marked 
With  large  brown  dots,  and  marblings  of  russet.    Stalk  an  inoh 
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Fig.  153.    BeurrS 

fo  an  inch  and  three  quarters  long,  stout,  curved,  set  in  a  rather 
uneven  cavity.  Calyx  nearly  closed,  and  placed  in  a  sliehtly 
furrowed  basin.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  a  little  coarse  grained^ 
especially  at  the  core,  but  rich,  sugary,  half  melting,  and  in 
good  specimens,  buttery  and  delicious.  In  eating,  in  this  coun- 
try, from  September  to  December,  if  picked  and  ripened  in  tha 
bouse. 

59.  BettsrI:  Enox.    Thomp.  Lind* 

The  Beurr^  Knox  is  a  pleasant,  second  rate  fruit|  of  lai^ 
and  handsome  appearajice,  but  a  little  liable  to  rot  at  th«  oon« 
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It  is  shaped  a  good  deal  like  the  Brown  Beuritf.    A  Flemi^ 

Taricty. 

Fruit  large,  oblong,  obovate,  tapering  to  the  stalk,  which  ia 
about  an  inch  long,  curved,  and  set  below  a  fleshy  protuberance 
or  lip— -and  without  depression.  Skin  pale  green,  with  thin 
russet  on  one  side.  Calyx  open,  and  set  in  a  small,  narrow 
basin.  Flesh  tender  and  soft,  juicy  and  sweet,  but  not  high 
flavoured.     Last  of  September. 

This  firuit  is  abundant  near  Boston.  We  received,  by  soma 
error,  a  winter  fruit,  under  this  name,  from  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London. 

60.  BEuaat  Kenrick.    Man.  in  Hot.  Mag, 

NalSeSofVanBloni 

A  Flem- 
ish  seedling, 
sent  to  this 
country  and 
named  by 
Manning. 

*'  Medium 
size,  flat  at 
the  blossom- 
end,  Upering 
to  the  stalk, 
colourgreen- 
ish-yelTow, 
with  indis- 
tinct russet 
spots ;  stem 
one  ^nch 
long  ;  hcnh 
good,  juicy, 
sweet  and 
buttery.Ripe 
in  Septem- 
ber."    Man, 

61.  1Beuem±, 

GrOLDBN      07 
BiLBOA. 

§  Man. 
lIoopei^iBilboe. 

The  Gold- 
en      Beurrtf  Wi§.l$L  €hUm  Jbami  <f  sabam. 

of  Bilboa  was  imported  from  &ilboa,  Sip^iUf  about  eightean 
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jean  ago,  by  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Marblehead,  Mass.  Its  European 
name  is  unknown,  and  it  has  become  a  popular  fruit  here  under 
thi*  tiile.  It  is  of  a  fine  golden  colour,  relieved  by  a  little  rus- 
set, and  is  certainly  a  beautiful  early  autumn  pear  of  the  first 
quality.  It  bears  regularly  and  most  abundantly,  and  will 
become  a  favourite  fruit  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  cold 
soils,  it  is  particularly  fine  on  quince  stocks.  Shoots  stout,  up- 
right,  light  yellowish- brown. 

Fruit  rather  large,  regular  obovate.  Skin  very  fair,  smooth, 
and  thin,  golden  yellow,  evenly  dotted  with  small  brown  dotsi 
and  a  little  marked  with  russet,  especially  around  the  stalk. 
Stalk  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  rather  slender,  set  in  a  mode- 
rate  depression.  Calyx  small,  closed,  placed  in  a  slight  basin. 
Flesh  white,  very  buttery  and  melting,  and  fine  grained,  with  a 
rich  vinous  flavour.     First  to  the  middle  of  September. 

02.  Beurre  Duval.     Thomp. 

A  new  Belgian  pear,  raised  by  M.  Duval.  It  is  good,  and 
bears  abundantly.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  obtuse  pyriform. 
Skin  pale  green.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  melting  and  well  fla 
voured.     October  and  November. 

63.  Beurrb  Preble.     Man.  in  H.  M. 

A  large  and  excellent  pear,  named  by  Mr.  Manning  in  honour 
of  Commodore  Edward  Preble,  U.  S.  N.,  and  raised  from  seed, 
by  Elijah  Cooke,  of  Raymond,  Maine. 

Fruit  large,  oblong-obovate.  Skin  greenish -yellow,  mottled 
with  russet  and  green  spots.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  very 
stout,  set  in  a  moderate  hollow.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  and 
Melting,  with  a  rich,  high  flavour.     October  and  November.  * 

64.  BeurrI:  Colmar.    Van  Mons.  Nois. 

Baurr^  Colmtr  d*  Automno 

A  pleasant,  juicy  pear,  ripening  in  October.  It  is  one  of 
Dr.  Van  Mons'  seedlings,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Autumn 
Colmar. 

Fruit  of  medium  oize,  almost  eliptical,  or  oval-obovate,  regu- 
larly formed.  Skin  smooth,  pale  green,  becoming  yellowish  at 
maturity,  with  a  blush  next  the  sun,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with 
dots.  Stalk  an  inch  long.  Calyx  expanded,  and  set  in  a  very 
shallow,  narrow,  irregular  basin.  Flesh  very  white,  slightly 
crisp  at  first,  but  becoming  very  juicy  and  melting,  with  a 
■Ughtly  perfumed  flavour.     October. 
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65.  BeurrI:  de  Beaumont   }  Thomp. 

A  new  and  highly  delicious  pear,  lately  received  from  FrancOt 
It  appears,  to  us,  to  be  worthy  of  extensive  dissemination. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  round ish-obovate.  Skin  pale  yellow- 
ish-green, thinly  sprinkled  with  large  dark  green  dots,  and  thin, 
ly  washed  with  dull  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  about  an  inch 
long,  obliquely  inserted,  under  a  lip,  or  in  a  very  slight  cavit}*. 


Fig.  155.    Beurri  de  BeammonL 

Calyx  small,  with  little  or  no  division,  and  set  in  a  shallow, 
smooth  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  abounding  with 
a  rich,  sprightly  flavoured  juice.     October. 

66.  BeurrI:  Van  Mons.     Thomp. 

The  BeurrI  Van  Mons  is  but  just  received  in  this  country.  It 
bears  the  reputation  of  a  first  rate  fruit ;  it  is  of  medium  size, 
pyriform,  skin  yellowish,  nearly  covered  with  russet.  Flesh 
buttery,  melting  and  excellent.     October. 

67.  Beurre  Romain.    Thomp.  N.  Duh. 

A  melting,  juicy  pear,  of  seconi  quality.  Fruit  of  medium 
size,  regularly  formed,  obovate.  Skin  pale  yellowish -green^ 
dotted  with  numerous  gray  specks,     Stalk  short,  inserted  with- 
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out  depression.  Calyx  prominently  placed,  even  with  the  fruit, 
flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  sweet  and  agreeable.  September  to 
October.  •  Bears  abundantly. 

68.  Beitrre  Van  Marum.     Thomp. 

A  ralher  large,  and  very  good,  juicy  pear,  one  of  the  Flemish 
varieties.     It  comes  early  into  bearing,  and  produces  well. 

Fruit  large,  oblong-pyriform,  not  very  regular.  Skin  yellow, 
rarely  with  a  little  red.  Stalk  rather  long  and  slender,  inserted 
in  a  flattened  cavity.  Calyx  large,  set  in  an  irregular  shallow 
Dasin.  Flesh  white,  melting,  juicy,  sweet  and  agreeable.  First 
of  October. 

69.  Beurre  Spence  ?    Thomp. 

It  is  probable  that  there  may  be  a  true  Beurr6  Spence,  since 
Ur.  Van  Mons  claims  to  have  raised  one,  and  once  pronouncec'i 
it  the  finest  of  all  pears.  But  it  is  certain  that  neither  the 
pomologists  of  England  or  America  have  yet  been  able  to  ob- 
tain  it  correct.  Beurr6  Diel,  Urbaniste,  B.  de  Capiumont,  and 
one  or  two  others,  of  very  inferiour  quality,  have  been  imported 
into  this  country  for  Beurr6  Spence.  We  have,  however,  re- 
ceived a  tree  from  Mr.  Rivers,  the  English  nurseryman,  which 
may  prove  correct.  He  says  "  this  is  the  Beurr^  Spence  of  the 
Parisians.  I  ate  it  there  in  October,  and  thought  it,  simply,  a 
good»pear,  scarcely  deserving  the  high  encomiums  given  by  Van 
Mons  to  Mr.  Brauuick."* 

70.  Beurre  Crapaud.    Thomp. 

A  new  foreign  pear,  resembling  the  Doyenn^  in  flavour. 
Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  pale  greenish-yellow. 
Flesh  buttery,  fine-grained  and  excellent.     Ripens  in  October. 

71.  Beurre  Picquery. 

The  Beurr6  Picquery  has  lately  been  received  from  France, 
where  it  has  the  character  of  a  first  rate  fruit,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  Urbaniste  in  general  appearance ;  of  rather  larger 
size,  melting,  equally  fine  in  flavour,  ripening  in  October,  and 
keeping  a  month  or  more.     Shoots  dark  olive. 

*  In  the  mean  time  we  annex  Van  Mons*  original  description.  "  Wood  short- 
jointed,  leaves  small,  branches  horizontal  or  declining.  The  fruit  is  of  the  shape 
and  aiie  of  the  Brown  Beurr6  ;  skin  ereen,  handsomely  sprinkled  and  marked 
with  reddish  brown  and  reddish  purple.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  sugary  and  nexw 
fiuned.    It  lipens  about  the  last  of  September."— iZeinie  des  Revues^  1890,  p.  180. 


72,  Bbrgamot,  Autumn.    Mill.  Lind.  Thcmip. 

EngUsh  BprgamoC. 
York  Bergumit.  „     ,     ,. 

Commuii  Rrgamnt,  io/Englamd.) 
English  Autumn  Beigamot. 

The  Autumn  Bergamot  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  pears,  being 
•apposed  by  pomologists  to  have  been  in  England  since  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  is  believed  by  Manger  to  be  of  Turk- 
ish  origin,  and  originally  to  have  been  called  Begarmoud,-^ 
princely  pear— from  the  Turkish. ftf/f,  or  5cy,and  armoud,  a  pear. 
Since  that  time,  the  standard  of  excellence  has  risen  much 
higher,  and  the  title  could,  with  more  justice,  be  applied  to  the 
following  variety  than  to  this.  The  Autumn  Bergamot  bears 
well  with  us,  and  is  of  good  flavour,  but  it  is  going  out  of  culti- 
vation, though  the  tree  is  thrifty,  and  bears  well. 

Fruit  rather  small,  roundish  and  flattened.  Skin  roughish 
green,  dotted  with  rough  gray  specks,  and  often  with  a  faint  of 
dull  brown  cheek.  Stalk  short,  about  half  an  inch  long,  stout, 
inserted  in  a  wide,  round  hollow.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  shallow 
smooth  basin.  Flesh  greenish-white,  coarse-grained  at  the  core, 
juicy,  sugary  and  rich.      September. 

The  Bergamotte  d'Automne  of  the  French,  is  a  distinct  fruit 
from  this,  usually  more  pyramidal ;  the  skin  smooth,  light  yel- 
lowish-green, with  a  brownish  red  cheek,  and  speckled  with 
small,  grayish  dots.  Stalk  neariy  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  slight 
cavity.  Calyx  very  slightly  depressed.  Flesh  breaking,  juicy, 
and  refreshing,  but  not  high  flavoured.  A  second  rate  fruit, 
though  of  fine  appearance. 

73.  Bergamot,  Gansel's.  §  P.  Mag.  Thomp.  Lind 

Brocas  Berfamot.    Com.  Bonne  Rouge. 

Ives*  Bergamot.  Gurle's  Beorre. 

Staunton.  Diamant. 

Gansel's  Bergamot  is  a  well  known  and  delicious  pear,  raised 
seventy-seven  years  ago,  from  a  seed  of  the  Autumn  Berga« 
mot,  by  tlie  English  Lieut.  General  Gansel,  of  Donneland 
Hall.  Though  a  little  coarse-grained,  it  is,  in  its  perfection, 
scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other  pear  in  its  peculiarly  rich,  su- 
gary flavour,  combined  with  great  juiciness.  It  is  stated,  by 
some,  to  be  an  unfruitful  sort,  and  it  is,  in  poor,  or  cold  soils, 
only  a  thin  bearer,  but  we  know  a  very  large  tree  near  us,  in  a 
warm,  rich  soil,  which  frequently  bears  a  dozen  bushels  of  su- 
pero  fruit.  The  mealy  leaves,  and  spreading,  dark  gray  shoots, 
distinguish  this  tree. 

Fruit  large,  roundish -obovate,  but  much  flattened.  Skin 
roughish  brown,  becoming  yellowish-brown  at  maturity,  tinged 
Bometimes  with  a  russet  red  cheek,  and  sprinkled  with  spots  of 
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Fig.  156.    ChmaePs  BergimeL 
russet.     Stalk  short,  fleshy  at  hoth  ends.      Cavity  moderate. 
Calyx  short  and  small,  placed  in  a  smooth,  moderate   hollow. 
Flesh  white,  melting,  very  juicy,  rich,  sweet  and   aromatic. 
Ripens  during  all  September. 

74.    Bebgamotte  Suisse.     O.  Duh.  Lind. 

SwiflB  Bergamot.   Lind. 

A  very  pretty,  roundish,  striped  pear,  which  is  a  handsome  ad^ 
dition  to  the  dessert,  and  occasionally,  when   it  ripens  late,  it  ia 
juicy,  melting  and  excellent,  but  it  is  frequently  of  indifferent 
flavour.     The  tree  is,  with  us,  one  of  the   strongest  and  most 
vigorous,  and  bears  well.     Branches  striped. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  a  little  inclined  to  turbinate. 
Skin  smooth,  pale  green,  striped  with  yellow  and  pale  red.  Flesh 
melting,  jiiicy,  sweet  and  pleasant.     October. 

75.  Bergabiotte  Cadette.      O.  Duh.  Thomp. 

Bewrr6  Beanebampt.  Poire  de  Cadet 

Beaochampc.  Ognonet,  (mcorrecfZy,  qfgome,) 

A  Tery  good  Bergamot  from  France,  not,   by  any  meana 
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equal,  howeTer,  to  Gansel's,  but  productive,  and  ripeDiiigr  fof 
some  time,  in  succession. 

Fruit  middle  sized,  roundish  obovate.  Skin  smooth,  pale 
green,  rarely  with  a  pale  red  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  thick, 
set  in  an  angular,  shallow  cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  basin 
nearly  flat.  Flesh  buttery  and  juicy,  sweet,  and  rather  riclu 
October  and  Novensber. 

76.  Bezi*  pb  Montignt.     Thomp.  Lind.  Poit. 

Trouytf  de  Bf ontigny. 

Beurr6  Bonain  f  (/some  Amariom  gmriau, 

A  p*.ea8ant,  juicy  fruit,  with  a  musky  flavour,  but  not  first 
rate.  The  skin  is  remarkably  smooth,  and  the  pear  is  evenly 
fcrmrd.  It  is  a  good  bearer.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  very  re- 
gulaily  obovate.  Sk.*n  pale  yellowish-green,  with  numerous 
gray  dots.  Stalk  stoui,  thickest  at  the  point  of  insertion,  an 
inch  long,  inserted  in  a  small  shallow  cavity.  Calyx  small, 
firm,  open,  reflexed,  iu  a  very  smooth  basin,  scarcely  sunk. 
Flesh  white,  melting,  juicy,  half  buttery,  with  a  sweet,  musky 
flavour.  First 
of  October. 

77.  Bbzi  db  la 

MOTTB.  §    O. 

Duh.  Thomp. 

BdaAnnodL 
BeaiT6  blano  da 

This  admira- 
ble M  French 
pear  is  an  es- 
pecial favourite 
of  ours.  Its 
flesh  is  solid 
and  heavy,  at 
the  same  time 
highly  buttery, 
with  a  pecu- 
liarly pleasant 
flavour  and 
aroma.  The 
tree  is  exceed- 
ingly vigorous 
and  productive, 


Kg.  157.    BmdelaMotte. 


*  Bni  ngufiei  uilding,  L  e.  natural  aeedling  fbund  near  Montigny,  a  town 
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and  the  grayish-olive  shoots,  like  the  fruit,  have  a  peculiarly 
speckled  appearance.  Every  garden  should  have  a  specimen 
of  this  fruit.  It  ripens  gradually,  and  may  be  kept  a  good 
while. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  bergamot  shaped,  roundish,  flattened 
at  the  eye.  Skin  pale  yellowish-green,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
conspicuous  russet  green  dots.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long, 
green,  slightly  curved,  and  inserted  in  a  slight,  flattened  hollow. 
Calyx  small,  open,  set  in  a  shallow,  rather  abruptly  sunken 
basin.  Flesh  white,  very  fine-grained,  buttery,  juicy,  with  a 
sweet,  delicate,  perfu- 
med flavour.  October. 

78.  Bishop's  Thumb. 
Thomp.  Lind. 

A  long,  oddly-shaped, 
English  pear,  but  jui- 
cy and  excellent  in  fla- 
vour, indeed  usually 
considered  first  rate. 
The  tree  bears  abun- 
dant crops.  Shoots 
grayish-olive. 

Fruit  rather  large, 
oblong  and  narrow, 
and  tapering  irregu- 
larly, usually  a  lit- 
tle knobbed.  Skin 
dark  yellowish-green, 
dotted  with  russet,  of- 
ten nearly  covered 
with  russet  specks,and 
having  a  russet  red 
cheek.  Stalk  one  to 
two  inches  long,  slen- 
der, crooked,  and  set 
in  a  fleshy  enlarge- 
ment. Calyx  with 
spreading  divisions, 
and  set  in  a  flat 
basin.  Flesh  juicy, 
melting,  with  a  good, 
rich  vinous  flavor. 
Ck^ber 


Fig  153.    Bisluifs  Thumb 
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79.  Bon  Chsbtibr  Fordantb.    Thcmip.  Liod. 

A  recent  Flemish  pear,  abounding  with  juice,  and  having  a 
refreshing  agreeable  flavour.  In  good  seasons,  it  is  first  of  tho 
quality,  and  it  bears  early  and  abundantly.  Young  shoota 
slender,  diverging,  olive  gray. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  roundish-oblong,  regularly  formed.  Skin 
pale  green,  sprinkled  with  small  russet  dots,  and  considerably 
covered  with  russet.  Stalk  three- fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
curved,  inserted  in  a  slight  depression.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a 
narrow  hollow.  Flesh  yellowish -white,  gritty  round  the  core, 
exceedingly  juicy,  tender  and  melting,  with  a  rich  and  pleasant 
flavour. 

80.  BuaifETT.     Ken. 

A  pleasant,  sweet  pear,  of  large  size,  raised  by  Dr.  Joel 
Burnett,  of  Southborough,  Mass. 

Fruit  large,  obtuse  pyriform.  Skin  smooth,  pale  yellow,  with 
numerous  greenish-gray  dots,  and  sometimes  a  little  russet. 
Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  planted  in  a  swollen  base,  or 
with  a  blunt  depression.  Calyx  open,  stiff,  placed  in  a  shallow 
basin.  Flesh  greenish-white,  a  little  coarse  grained,  but  juicy, 
sweet  and  good.     First  of  October. 

81.  Cabot.     Man. 

Originated  from  the  seed  of  the  Brown  Beurr^,  by  J.  S.  Cabot, 
Esq.,  of  Salem,  Mass.  It  has  a  good  deal  of  the  flavour  of  its 
parent,  and  is  an  agreeable,  sub-acid  fruit.  The  tree  grows 
upright  and  very  strong,  and  produces  amazing  crops,  but  the 
fruit,  with  us,  decays  very  quickly — though,  we  understand 
that,  in  older  specimens,  this  is  not  the  case.  It  merits  a  gene, 
ral  trial.  Col.  M.  P.  Wilder,  of  Boston,  informs  us,  that  with 
him,  it  is  of  the  first  quality,  nearly  as  good  as  Fondante 
d'Automne. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  roundish-turbinate,  narrowing  rather  ab- 
ruptly to  the  stalk,  which  is  bent  obliquely,  and  inserted- on 
one  side,  of  a  tapering  summit.  Skin  roughish,  bronze  yellowi 
pretty  well  covered  with  cinnamon  russet.  Calyx  small,  open, 
set  in  a  round,  smooth  basin.  Flesh  greenish- white,  breaking, 
juicy,  with  a  rich,  subacid  flavour.  Middle  and  last  of  Sep* 
tember. 

82.  Chelwoford. 
A  native  pear,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston  of  larga 
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and  ahovy  appearance  and  of  second  rate  flarour,  but  maok 
esteemed  for  stewing.  It  makes  very  strong  wood,  the  young 
shoots  yellowish-brown. 

Fruit  very  large,  irregular  pyriform,  with  a  wide  crown. 
Skin  deep  yellow,  at  maturity,  with  a  fine  red  cheek,  sprinkled 
with  distinct  brownish-green  dots.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  curved,  planted  in  a  crumpled  shallow  cavity.  *Calyx 
Urge,  set  in  an  irregular  basin.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  rather 
«risp,  with  a  saccharine  flavour.     Last  of  September. 

83.  CoMFTB  DB  Lamt.  §   Thomp. 


Mario  Loniie  Nova.  )  oc.  to 

Loniae  the  Second.  {  Thoa^ 


Beurr^  Curt6. 
Dingier. 

A  rich,  truly  deli- 
cious, sugary  pear, 
of  the  highest  quality. 
It  isone  of  the  late  new 
Flemish  varieties,  and 
is  worthy  of  unusu- 
al attention.  Young 
shoots  pretty  strong, 
upright,  dark  co- 
loured. 

Fruit  of  medium 
size,  roundish-obo- 
vate.  Skin  yellow, 
with  a  brownish  red 
cheek,  and  sprinkled 
with  small  russetty 
I  dots.  Stalk  an  inch 
'long,  straight,  ob- 
liquely inserted  un- 
der a  lip,  or  planted 
in  a  slight  cavity. 
Calyx  small,  set  in  a 
shallow,  smooth  ba- 
7%.  158.    Ctm^deLamy.  gin.      Flesh     white, 

fine  grained,  buttery,  melting,  saccharine*  and  high  flavoured. 

Last  of  September  to  middle  of  October. 
This  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Marie  Louise  Nova  of  some 

American   gardens,  received  from  Van  Mens.     [See  Marie 

Louise  Nova.] 

84.  CoMPRETTE.    Tan  Mons. 

The  Comprelte  is  a  very  fine,  new,  Flen-ish  seedling,  of  Dr. 
Van  Mons',  which  has  just  begun  to  btar  in  this  country,  and 


S79 

WHS  iatividiioed  bj  Cd.  Wflder,  of  Boston.  It  is,  nndcabfediyt 
a  fruit  of  the  firal  quality,  and  resembles  in  flavour  tne  Passi 
Colmuir. 

Fruit  rather  abore  medium  size,  obtuse.pjrifarm  ;  the  short, 
stout  stalk  thickening  into  the  termination.  Skin  yellowish 
green,^  thickly  sprinkled  with  brown  dots,  and,  occasionally, 
marked  with  a  little  russet.  Calyx  pretty  large,  with  few  seg 
ments,  set  in  a  shallow  bfHu.  Flesh  white,  buttery  and  nielt« 
ing,  with  a  rich,  perfumed  juice.     October  to  November. 

85.  CoBCMODORB.     Man.  in  Hoy.  Mag. 

Van  Horn,  No.  ISia 

A  Belgian  seedling,  named  by  Mr.  Manning,  and  promising 
to  be  of  good  quality,  not  quite  first  rate.     Branches  slender. 

Fruit  of  niedium  size,  very  regular-obovate,  tapering  to  the 
Stalk.  Skin  yellow,  marked  with  a  little  red^  some  russef 
in  patches,  and  a  very  few  small  dots.  Stalk  an  inch  or  moro 
long,  planted  on  the  slightly  flattened  summit.  Basin  scarcely 
sunk,  and  having  a  small  calyx.  Flesh  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  Doyenn6 — ^buttery,  melting,  with  a  sweet  and  excellent  fla  • 
TOUT.     Last  of  October,  to  last  of  November. 

86.  Csorr  Castlb.    Thomp. 

The  Croft  Castle  is  a  recent  English  variety,  peculiar  in  its 
shape,  and  especially  so  in  its  flavour ;  the  latter  being  greatly 


|fT2.?99.    CrrfiCmflk, 
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rriished  by  some  persons,  and  not  at  all  by  others.     It  is  rery 
productive. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  inclining  to  flattened  ovate— « 
oarrouring  most  towards  the  oye.  Skin  pale  greenish -yellow, 
marked  with  brown  dots,  and  oAen  a  little  russet.  Stalk  long 
and  lender,  curved,  and  planted  almost  even  with  the  flattened 
summit.  Calyx  projecting  a  little  beyond  the  level  of  the  fruit, 
open,  and  stiff.  Core  large.  Flesh  juicy  and  a  little  crisp 
sweet,  with  a  piquant  perfume  and  flavour.     October. 

87.   COPLA. 

A  Philadelphia  seedling,  named  in  honour  of  the  originator 
Jacob  Copia,  Pine  street,  Philadelphia.     It  is  a  large  and  pretty 
good  pear,  resembling  somewhat  the  Beurre  Diel  in  flavour,  but 
rjither  inferiour  to  it.     Young  shoots  very  stout,  upright,  olive 
brown. 

Fruit  large,  broad-turbinate,  tapering  into  the  stalk,  whicl 
is  long,  stout,  and  fleshy  at  the  bottom,  obliquely  inserted.  Skii 
yellow,  with  slight  traces  and  specks  of  russet.  Calyx. large 
basin  somewhat  furrowed.  Flesh  rather  coarse  grained,  buJ 
rich,  juicy,  and  sugary.     September  and  October. 

88.CnsHiN6.§  Man. 

The  Cushing  is 
a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, having 
originated  on  the 
grounds  of  Colonel 
Washington  Cush- 
ing, of  Hingham^ 
dlwut  forty  years 
ago.  It  is  a  very 
sprightly,  delicious 
pear,  and  like  ma- 
ny of  our  native 
varieties,  it  produ- 
ces most  abundant 
crops.  Branches 
rather  slender,  di- 
verging, grayish- 
brown. 

Fruit  medium 
size,  oflen  large, 
obovate,  tapering 
rather  obliquely  to 
the  stem.  Skin 
«innoih,li;5iU  green- 


V\g.  160.    Cushing. 
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[sh^yellow,  sprinkled  with  small  gray  dotSf  and  ocxAsionallj 
a  dull  red  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  planted  in  an 
abrupt  cavity.  Calyx  rather  small,  set  in  a  basin  cf  mode* 
rate  size.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  buttery,  melting,  and 
abounding  in  a  sweety  sprightly,  perfumed  juice,  of  fine  flavour. 
A  hardy  and  capital  variety  for  ail  soils.    Middle  of  September. 

89.  Capsheaf.     Man.  Ken. 

This  is  believed,  by  the  eastern  cultivators,  to  be  a  native  of 
Rhode  Island.  It  is  a  very  agreeable  fruit,  not  first  rate,  but 
from  its  great  hardiness,  and  steady  habit  of  bearing,  is  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  pear  growers.  Young  shoots  stout, 
upright,  yellowish-brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  round ish-obovate.  Skin  deep  yellow, 
nearly  covered  with  cinnamon  russet.  Stalk  an  inch  long, 
stout,  inserted  in  a  shallow  hollow.  Calyx  small ;  basin 
slightly  sunk.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  and  melting,  very  sweet 
and  pleasant,  but  lacking  a  high  flavour.     October. 

90.  Calebassb.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Calebane  Double  Extnu 
CalelMase  d*Hollande. 
Bei2rr6  d«  Fayenoe. 

The  Calebasse  is  a  very  grotesque-looking  Belgian  fruit, 
named  from  its  likeness  to  a  calabash,  or  gourd.  It  is  a  good 
deal  esteemed,  especially  by  curious  amateurs,  being  a  crisp, 
sweet,  juicy  pear,  of  second  quality,  and  producing  good  crops. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong,  a  little  crooked,  and  irregular  or 
knobby  in  its  outline.  Skin  rough,  dull  yellow,  becoming 
orange  russet  on  the  sunny  side^  Stalk  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  curved,  and  planted  on  the  side  oLa  knobby  projection. 
Calyx  very  short,  set  in  a  small  basin.  Flesh  juicy,  crisp,  a 
little  coarse-grained,  but  sugary  and  pleasant.  Middle  of  Sep«^ 
tember. 

This  is  the  Calebasse  Bosc  of  the  Jardin  Fruitier^  but  inoor 
rectly.  [See  Beurr^  Bosc.]  The  Calbbassb  Gbosse,  [Mon« 
strous  Calabash,  etc.]  of  Van  Mons,  is  a  prodigiously  large, 
pyramidal  fruit,  5  or  6  inches  long,  in  the  shape  of  a  conical 
gourd.  Skin  smooth  and  shining,  yellowish  green,  with  a  good 
deal  of  reddish  gray  in  the  sun.  Stalk  short  and  stout,  about  an 
inch  long.  Calyx  rather  small,  but  with  large  divisions.  Flesh 
white,  a  little  coarse,  juicy,  half  melting,  sugary  and  tolerably 

food.     October.     (The  grafts  sent  out  for  this  kind,  by  Vaa 
foes,  proved  incorrect.) 
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91.  CAPtrciN.    Van  Mons. 

Capuchin. 

This  promises  to  be  a  very  good  pear.  It  is  one  of  Var 
Mons'  Seedlings.     Young  shoots  stout,  diverging,  dark  cobured. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  oval,  or  sometimes  obtuse-turbinate.  Skin 
green,  becoming  pale  yellow,  a  litile  russeted  towards  the  eye 
and  stalk,  and  distinctly  dotted  elsewhere,  with  also  a  red  cheek. 
Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  placed  in  an  obtuse  hollow.  Calyx 
small,  deeply  sunk  in  a  narrow,  irregular  basin.  Flesh  green- 
ish,  juicy,  crisp,  sugary  and  rich.     October. 

92.  Clara.    Van  Mons. 

Claire.    Nbis, 

Another  seedling,  raised  by  the  Belgian  pomologist.  The 
young  shoots  are  stout,  upright,  dark  brown.  It  is  of  medium 
size,  oval-pyriform.  Skin  clear  yellow,  dotted  with  red, 
and  having  a  blush  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  stout  and  straiorht. 
Calyx  small,  set  in  a  small,  round  basin.  Flesh  white,  melting, 
very  juicy  and  sweet,  relieved  by  a  slight  acid  ;  of  good  quality. 
In  cold  seasons  it  is  liable  to  be  too  acid.  September  and  October. 

93.  Cumberland.     Man.  Ken. 

This  is  a  native  fruit,  and  the  original  tree  is  «till  growing  in 
Cumberland,  Rhode  Island.  It  is  inferiour  to  the  Cushing,  and 
though  sometimes  very  handsome,  and  always  productive,  can 
scarcely  be  ranked  higher  than  a  second  rate  fruit,  and  occa- 
sionally it  is  quite  indifferent.     Branches  rather  slender. 

Fruit  rather  large,  obovate.  Skin  orange  yellow,  with  a  little 
russet,  and  a  pale  red  cheek  on  the  sunny  siUe.  Stalk  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  stout,  rather  obliquely  planted,  in  a  very 
slight  depression.  Calyx  with  expanded  divisions,  and  placed 
nearly  even  with  the  surface.  Flesh  white,  melting,  buttery, 
mod  tolerably  rich  and  juicy.    September  and  October. 

94  Crassane.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Bergamotta  Crasaaoe. 

Cresane. 

Beurre  Plat 

A  celebrated,  old  French  pear,  which  is  said  to  take  its  name 
from  4craUi  flattened  or  crushed,  from  its  depressed,  Bergamot- 
like  shape.  Its  flavour  is  extolled  by  all  the  European  writers, 
but  we  have  never  been  able  to  And  it  to  equal  its  foreign  cha* 
racter  here,  and  cannot  recommend  it.  Young  shoots  stout, 
diverging,  grayish-olive. 
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Fruit  large,  roundish,  flattened.    Skin  greenish-yellow,  em* 
broidered  thinly  with  russPt.     Stalk  long,  slender,  curved,  and 
planted  in  a  slight,  shallow  cavity.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  narrow 
rather  deep  basin.     Flesh  whitish,  juicy,  soil,  sweet,   and  tole* 
rahly  pleasant.     October,  and  may  be  kept  for  a  month  longer. 

05.    Chaeles  of  Austru.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Charies  d'Autriche. 

A  larsre  and  handsome  Belgian  pear,  which  is  likely  to  be- 
come  a  favorite  here.  Raised  by  Van  Mons.  Young  shoots 
stout,  upright,  yellow-olive. 

Fruit  large,   roundish,  a  little  uneven.     Skin   greenish-yel- 
low, a  little  russeted  and  thickly  dotted  with  conspicuous  brown 
specks,  which  give  it  a  brownish  appearance.     Stalk  an  inch 
long,  slightly  inserted.     Calyx   set  in  a  rather  narrow  hollow 
Flesh  white,  tender,  quite  juicy,  sweet  and  agreeable.     October 

06.  CoLMAR  Epine.     Van  Mons.  Man.  in  H.  M. 

An  agreeable,  juicy  pear,  sent  to  this  country  by  Van  Mons, 
and  originated  by  him.     Young  shoots  stout,  upright,  brown. 

<*  Fruit   large,  roundish-oblong,  tapering,  gradually,  to  ait 
obtuse  point  at  the  stem,  which  is  one  inch  long  ;  colour  green 
ish-yellow  ;  flesh  white,  sweet,  very  melting,  juicy,  high  fla 
voured,  and  good."     Middle  of  September. 

97.  Cltnton.     Man.  in  H.  M. 

Van  Mong,  No.  1233. 

A  second  rate  fruit.  Mr.  Manning  says,  "  Large  size^ 
shaped  like  the  Qezi  de  Montigny  ;  light  yellow  skin,  flesh  soft, 
buttery  and  good,  but  not  high  flavoured."    Middle  of  November, 

The  wood  is  stout,  and  dark  brown. 

98.  Calhoun.    Wilder  Mss. 

New,  and  recently  originated  by  Gov.  Edwards,  of  New. 
Haven.     It  promises  to  be  a  fruit  of  the  first  quality. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  terminating  obtusely  at  the 
insertion  of  the  stalk.  Skin  usually  smooth  and  handsome, 
pale  yellow,  occasionally  with  a  pale  red  cheek.  Flesh  juicy, 
melting,  with  a  rich,  sub-acid,  or  vinous  flavour.  October  to 
November. 

99.  CoLMAR  Neill.     Thomp. 
This  is  a  new  variety,  lately  received  from  abroad,  where  il 
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hd*  a  high  reputation.     It  is  a  very  handsome  pear,  very  proi 
ddctive,  and  of  most  excellent  flavour. 

Fruit  large,  obovate.     Skin  pale  yellow.     Flesh  white,  but 
(••7^  melting,  of  high  flavour.    Ripens  at  the  middle  of  October 


Fig.  IGl.    IHx, 
32* 
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100.  Da.  §   Man.  Ken. 

The  Diz  is,  unquestionably,  a  fruit  of  the  highest  excellence, 
and  well  deserves  the  attention  of  all  planters.  It  is  one  of 
the  hardiest  of  pear  trees,  and  although  the  tree  does  not  come 
Into  bearing  until  it  has  attained  considerable  size,  yet  it  pro- 
duces abundantly,  and  from  its  habit,  will  undoubtedly  prove 
remarkably  long-lived^  and  free  from  disease.  The  young 
branches  are  pale  yellow,  upright  and  slender.  The  original 
tree,  about  thirty-five  years  old,  stands  in  the  garden  of  Madam 
Dix,  Boston.     It  bore  for  the  first  time  in  1826. 

Fruit  large,  oblong,  or  long-pyriform.  Skin  rough ish,  fine 
deep  yellow  at  maturity,  marked  with  distinct  russet  dots,  and 
sprinkled  with  russet  around  the  stalk.  Calyx  small,  for  so 
large  a  fruit,  basin  narrow,  and  scarcely  at  all  sunk.  Stalk 
rather  stout,  short,  thicker  at  each  end,  set  rather  obliquely, 
but  with  little  or  no  depression.  Flesh  not  very  fine  grained, 
but  juicy,  rich,  sugary,  melting  and  delicious,  with  a  slight 
perfume.     October  and  November. 

101.  DuMOBTiBR.  §  Thomp.  Nois. 

A  very  excellent  little  Belgian  pear,  often  remarkably  high 
flavoured.  Fruit  nearly  pf  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  dull 
yellow  marked  with  russet  patches  and  dots.  Stalk  nearly 
two  inches  long,  slender,  planted  without  depression.  Caljrx 
open,  set  in  a  slight  basin.  Flesh  greenish-white,  juicy,  melt- 
ing and  sweet.     It  keeps  but  a  short  time.     September. 


102.  DoTSiTNi,  White.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 


Virmliea,  of  Sem-  York, 

St.  Michael,  o/*  BmUm, 

BuUer  Pear,  y*  jPJkt&ufefjaMo. 

Virgaloo.  ^  of  some  American 

Bergaioo.  \     ganfens. 

Yellow  Butter.    Care. 

White  Beiirr^. 

White  Autumn  Beurr^. 

Dean's. 

Warwick  Borgamot 

Snow  Pear. 

Pine  Pear. 

St.  Michel. 


oftU 


English. 


Doyenn^.    DuA.  MUL 

Doyenn^  blanc. 

Beurr^  blanc. 

Poire  de  Simon. 

Poire  neiffe. 

Poire  de  Seigneur. 

Poire  Monsieur. 

Valencia. 

Citron  de  Septembie. 

Bonne-ente. 

A  courte  queue. 

Kaiserbime.  "t 

Kaiser  d*Automne.  \   of  ike 

Weisse  Herbst  Butterbime.  [DvlcL 

Dechantsbime.  J 


The  White  Doyenn6  is,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  of  autumn  pears.  Its  universal  popularity  is  attested  bjr 
the  great  number  of  names  by  which  it  is  known  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  As  the  Virgalieu  in  New-York,  Butter  Pear 
in  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Michel's  in  Boston,  it  is  most  commonly 
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known,  but  all  these  names,  so  likely  to  create  confusion,  should 
be  laid  aside  for  *he  true  one,  White  Doyenn^*    It  is  an  old 

French  varie- 
ty, but  with  us, 
is  in  the  most 
perfect  health, 
and  bears  an- 
nually large 
crops  of  superb 
fruit.  On  the 
sea-coast,  and 
in  various  old, 
or  exhausted 
soils,  it  has 
lately  become 
so  liable  to 
cracking  as 
to  be  nearly 
worthless.  In 
[this  case  it  is 
only  necessary 
to  renew  the 
elements  want- 
ing— probably 
potash  and  lime 
— ^and,  if  the 
trees  arc  dis- 
eased, to  plant 
healthy  ones. 
The  branches 
Fig.  168.    WhUeDoyenni,  are  Strong,  up. 

right,  yellowish-gray  or  light  brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  or  large  size,  regularly  formed,  obovate. 
It  varies  considerably  in  different  soils,  and  is  often  shorter  or 
longeron  the  same  tree.  Skin  smooth,  clear,  pale  yellow,  regu- 
'larly  sprinkled  with  small  dots,  and  often  with  a  fine  rod  cheek. 
Stalk  brown,  from  three-fourths  to  an  inch  and  a  fourth  long,  a 
little  curved,  and  planted  in  a  small,  round  cavity.  Calyx  al- 
ways very  small,  closed,  set  in  a  shallow  basin,  smooth  or  deli- 
cately  plaited.  Flesh  white,  fine-grained,  very  buttery,  melting, 
rich,  high-flavored,  and  delicious.  September,  and,  if  picked 
early  from  the  tree,  will  often  ripen  gradually  till  December. 


*  Virgalieu  seems  an  American  name^  and  is  always  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Virgouleuse,  a  very  different  fruit  The  Duyenn^,  (pronounced  ^/looy-on- 
nay,)  literaliy  deansliip,  is  probably  an  allusion  V.  the  Dean,  &y  whom  it  was£n4 
brought  into  notice. 
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The  DoYEif  NB  Panachb,  or  Striped  Dean,  Is  a  variety  rather 
more  narrowing  to  the  stalk,  the  skin  prettily  striped  with  yellowr, 
green,  and  red,  and  dotted  with  brown.  Flesh  juicy,  melting, 
but  not  high  flavoured.     October. 

103.  DoTENNE,  Gray.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Gray  Butter  Pear.  Doyenn^Gris.    JhtL 

Gray  Deans.  Doyenn^  Rouge. 

Gray  Doyenn^.  Doyenn^  Roux.    Nou,  PciL 

Red  Doyenni.  Doyenne  d'Automne. 

St.  Michel  DaH.  Red  Beiirre.      /  incorrecdy 

Doyenne  Galeui.  Beurre  Rouge.  {   ofMom*, 

Doyenn<6  ikniflBouck,  {(/tome,) 

The  Gray  Doyenn6  strongly  resembles  the  White  Doyenn^ 
in  flavour  and  general  appearance,  except  that  its  skm  is  covered 
all  over  with  a  flne,  lively  cinnamon  russet.  It  is  a  beautiful 
pear,  usually  keeps  a  little  longer,  and  is  considered  by  many  ^ 
rather  the  flner  of  the  two,  but  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  where 
both  are  remarkably  flne,-  we  do  not  perceive  its  superiority.  It 
is  much  less  known  than  the  foregoing  sort,  and  richly  deserves 
more  general  attention.     Shoots  upright,  grayish- brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  but  usually  a  little  rounder  than 
the  White  Doyen n6.  Skin  wholly  covered  with  smooth  cinna- 
moQ  russet,  (rarely  a  little  ruddy  next  the  sun.)  Stalk  half,  to 
three- fourths  of  an  inch  long,  curved,  set  in  a  narrow,  rather  deep 
and  abrupt  cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  and  placed  in  a  smooth, 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  very  buttery,  melt- 
ing, rich,  and  delicious.  Middle  of  October,  and  will  keep 
many  weeks.  • 

[The  tree  received  in  this  country  for  Doyenne  Botissoucky  and 
Bossouck  Nauvelle^  have  proved  synonymous  with  this  variety.] 

104.  DuNMORB.  §  Thomp. 

The  Dunmore  is  a  large,  and  truly  admirable  pear,  raised  by 
Knight,  which  has  been  mtroduced  into  this  country  from 
the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  a  strong 
growing  tree,  bears  exceedingly  well,  and  is  likely  to  become  a 
very  great  favourite*     Its  blossoms  resist  even  severe  frosts. 

Fruit  large,  oblong-obovate,  rather  swollen  on  one  side.  Skin 
greenish)  dotted  and  speckled  with  smooth,  brownish-red  russet. 
Stalk  stout,  one  to  two  inches  long,  fleshy  at  the  base,  plantai 
obliquely  on  an  obtuse  end,  or  in  a  very  fiat  depression.  Calyx 
rather  small,  open,  sunk  in  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh  yellowish* 
white,  buttery,  exceedingly  melting,  with  a  rich,  high-flavour : 
September. 
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fig.  163.    Dttnmors. 

105.     DucHSSsE  d'AnooOleme.  §  Lind.  Thomp. 

A   ma^ificeTit  large   dessert   pear,   sometimes  weighing  ft 
pound  and  a  quarter,  named  in  honour  of  the  Dutchess  of  An- 


gooltoe,  and  said  to  be  a  natural  seedling,  found  in  a  forest 
hedge,  near  Angers.  When  in  perfection,  it  is  a  most  delicloos 
fruit,  of  the  highest  quality.  We  are  compelled  to  add>  how. 
ever,  that  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  a  little  uncertain  co  young 
standard  trees.  On  the  quince,  to  which  this  sort  seems  woiJ 
adapted,  it  is  alwa^'s  fine.  The  tree  is  a  strong  grower,  tuo 
shoots  upright,  light  yellowish- brown,  and  it  is  deserving  tiial 
in  all  warm  dry  soils. 

Fruit  very  large,  oblong-obovate,  with  an  uneven,  somewhat 
knobby  surface.  Skin  dull  greenish-yellow,  a  good  deal  streaked 
and  spotted  with  russet  Stalk  one  to  two  inches  long,  very 
stout,  bent,  deeply  planted  in  an  irregular  cavity.  Calyx  set  in 
a  somewhat  knobby  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  and  very 
juicy,  with  a  rich  and  very  excellent  flavour.     October. 

The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  oflen  injured  by  the  excesi^ive 
luxurianee  of  the  tree.  This  should,  in  such  cases,  be  obviated 
by  root  pruning.     (See  p.  32.) 

106.    DirciiBsss  bb  Mars.    Thomp. 


Dueheaw  de  MazB. 


The  Dutchess  of 
Mars  lately  received 
from  France,  and  first 
introduced  by  J.  C 
Lee,  Esq.,  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  provej  to  be  a 
rich,  melting  pear,  in 
this  climate,  with  a 
peculiar  and  good  fla. 
vour. 

Fruit  nearly  of  me- 
dium size,  obovate. 
Skin  dull  yellow,  con- 
siderably covered  with 
brown  russet,  and  be- 
coming ruddy  on  the 
sunny  side.  Stalk  an 
inch  long,  inserted  with 
little  or  no  depression. 
Calyx  small,  stiff, 
closed  and  placed  in 
a  slight  basin.  Flesh 
very  melting  and 
juicy,  somewhat  but- 
tery,  with  a  rich  and 
perfumed  flavour.  Oc- 
tober  and  November. 


Fig.  161 
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107.  D'AMoim. 

Ah!  KonDiou.    O,  Duk, 
JMon  Dieu. 
D*Abondance. 
Poire  d' Amour. 


This  little  French  pear,  once  considerably  esteemed,  is  noH 
little  cultivated.  We  have  sometimes  tasted  it  of  very  rich  da 
voui .     It  is  a  very  fruitful  tree. 

Fruit  small,  obovate,  inclining  to  turbinate,  the  end  taperirg 
and  swelling  regularly  into  the  stalk.  Skin  pale  yellow,  hut 
nearly  covered  with  red,  which  is  sprinkled  with  numerous 
darker  dots  next  the  sun.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  curved,  set  in  a 
swollen  base.  Calyx  small,  nearly  level,  the  shallonr  basin 
having  a  few  plaits.  Flesh  white,  very  juicy,  tender  and  melt- 
ing, with  a  sweet,  rich  flavour. 

108.  De  Louvain.    Van  Mons. 

Poire  de  Louvain.    JVbif.  Lind, 

A  pear  of  the  finest  quality,  raised  by  Van  Mons  in  1827 
while  his  "  Nursery  of  Fidelity"  was  at  Louvain. 

Fruit  of  medium 
size,  obovate,  inclining 
to  pyriform,  and  taper- 
ing to  the  stalk.  Skin 
rather  uneven,  clear 
light  yellow,  a  little 
marked  with  russet, 
and  dotted  with  brown 
points,  which  take  a 
ruddy  tinge  next  the 
sun.  Stalk  about  an 
inch  long,  stout,  insert- 
ed  obliquely  without 
depression,  or  by  the 
side  of  a  fleshy  lip. 
Calyx  placed  in  a 
very  narrow,  shallow 
basin.  Flesh  white, 
buttery  and  melting, 
with  a  rich,  perfumed, 
and  delicious  flavour. 
Ripens  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember, and  keeps  till 
fig.  165.   DeLowain.  November. 


109.    DucHBssB  d'Orleans. 

Latey  reeeived  from  France,  where  it  has  the  reputation 
being  a  very  handsome  fruit,  of  the  first  quality,  with  precisely 
the  flavour  of  the  old,  and  much  admired  Cransel's  Bergamot. 
Young  wood  light  green. 

Fruit  large,  long-pyriform.  Skin  golden  yellow,  dotted  ana 
streaked  with  a  little  russet.  Flesh  buttery,  melting,  rich, 
sugary  and  aromatic.     Very  productive,  and  ripens  in  October. 

110.  DiLicEs  d'Hardsnfont.    Thomp. 

IMlioM  d'Aidenpant.  Lmd. 

A  melting,  buttery  pear,  one  of  the  new  Flemish  varieties, 
and  raised  by  the  counsellor  Hardenpont,  of  Mons.  It  has 
borne  for  several  seasons  in  this  country,  and  proves  of  rich 
and  excellent  flavour.  The  tree  is  moderately  thrifty ;  shoots 
upright,  yellowish-brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obtuse-pyriform,  with  its  widest  part 
above  the  middle,  and  a  little  uneven  in  surface.  Stalk  an 
inch  long,  curved,  and  set  rather  obliquely  in  a  narroW|  shallow 
cavity.  Skin  pale 
yellow,  dotted  with 
numerous  small  gray 
dots  in  the  shade,  and 
somewhat  russetted  in 
the  sun.  Calyx  very 
small,  closed,  and  pla- 
ced in  a  small,  uneven 
basin.  Flesh  buttery, 
melting,  with  an  abun- 
dant, slightly  perfu- 
med, and  rich  juice. 
Middle  of  October. 

111.  DiTNDAS.  §  Van 
Mons.  Man.  in  R  M. 

A  very  brilliant  co- 
loured  fruit,  remarka- 
bly handsome  for  the 
dessert,  and  of  rich  fla- 
vour. It  is  a  recent 
Belgian  variety,  sent 
to  this  country  by  Van 
Mons,  in  183 1. 

Fruit  medium  size,  f^j^^,  jst. 
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oborate,  inclining  to  turbinate.  Skin  clear  yellow,  sprinkled 
with  greenish -black  dots,  and  heightened  by  a  very  brilliant 
red  cheek.  Stalk  dark  brown,  an  inch  long,  stout,  inserted 
without  depression.  Calyx  small,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
aeep  round  basin.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  half  buttery,  melting, 
with  a  rich,  perfumed  juice.  First  of  October,  and  keepa 
.tome  time. 

112.  Elizabeth,  Edwabos'.     Wilder.  Mss. 

Edwards'  Elizabeth  is  a  seedling  pear  of  great  beauty,  and 
bearly,  if  not  quite,  of  first  rate  quality,  raised  by  ex-governor 
Edwards,  of  New- Haven,  Conn. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oflen  large,  obtuse-pyriform,  angular, 
and  oblique  at  the  base,  the  stalk  frequently  planted  in  a  fleshy 
protuberance,  like  a  fold.  Skin  snK)oth,  pale  lemon  yellow, 
very  flne,  and  of  a  peculiar  waxen  appearance.  Flesh 
white,  buttery,  slightly  sub-acid  and  good.     October. 

113.  Elizabeth,  Manning's.     Man.  in  H.  M. 

Tan  Mona.    No.  154. 

Manning's  Elizabeth,  a  seedling  of  Dr.  Van  Mons*,  named  by 
Mr.  Manning,  is  a  very  sweet  and  sprightly  pear,  with  a  pecu- 
liar flavour. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  ohovate,  shaped  like  the  Julienne,  or 
a  small  White  Doyenn€.  Skin  smooth,  bright  yellow,  with  a 
lively  red  cheek.  Stalk  one  inch  long,  set  in  a  shallow,  round 
cavity.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  and  very  melting,  with  a  saccha- 
rine, but  very  sprightly,  perfumed  flavour.     Last  of  August. 

114.  Edwards'  Henrietta. 

This  is  also  one  of  Gov.  Edwards'  new  Seedlings,  raised  at 
New- Haven.  It  bears  most  profusely,  is  a  very  agreeable  fruit, 
and  deserves  a  trial  generally. 

Fruit  nearly  of  medium  size,  obovate,  flattened  at  the  base, 
sloping  to  an  obtuse  point  at  the  stalk.  *Skin  smooth,  pale  yel- 
lowishgreen,  with  few  dots.  Stalk  an  iheh  and  a  half  long,  in- 
serted in  a  very  slight  depression.  Calyx  closed,  and  set  in  a 
shallow,  faintly  plaited  basin.  Flesh  melting,  juicy,  sub-acid 
and  rich.     Middle  and  last  of  August. 

115.  Enfant  Pbodige.      Van  Mens. 

This  is  one  of  Dr.  Van  Mons'  seedlings,  which,  from  its  nain«% 
Bn&nt  Prodige — wonderful  cJM^^mua^  have  been  considered 
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one  of  his  most  remarkable.  The  fruit  is  often  remarkably  ugly, 
and  at  times  remarkably  good.  The  tree  bears  abundantly  with 
us,  and  the  pears  vary  much,  both  in  shape  and  quality — some- 
times indifferent,  and  at  others  first  rate,  with  a  rich  subacid  fla- 
vour,  between  a  Brown  Beurr6  pear,  and  a  Banana. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  varying  in  fonn,obovate,  always  narrow 
at  the  stelk.  Skin  rough,  and  a  little  uneven,  pale  tawny  yellow, 
a  little  russeted,  and  dotted  with  small  specks,  gray  in  the  shade, 
and  reddish  gray  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  one  and  a  half 
inches  long,  a  little  curved,  and  set  in  a  very  slight  depression, 
or  under  a  slight  lip.  Calyx  closed,  crumpled,  set  in  a  slight, 
narrow,  furrowed  basin.  Flesh  melting,  full  of  rich,  sub-acid, 
vinous  juice,  of  very  agreeable  flavour.  October,  and  will 
keep  a  month.     Shoots  diverging,  dark-olive. 

116.  Eyewood.     Thomp. 

A  seedling  of  Mr.  Knight's,  not  yet  fairly  proved  in  this 
country,  but  coming  to  us  from  Mr.  Thompson,  as  of  first  rate 
quality,  the  tree  vigorous,  hardy,  and  a  sure  bearer. 

Fruit  of  medium  si2»,  oblate  or  flattened ;  skin  much  covered 
with  russet.     Flesh  buttery,  rich  and  excellent. 

117.  Flemish  Bbautt.  §  Lind.  Thomp. 

Belle  de  Flanden.  Imp^ratriee  de  Fnnce. 

fioaeh*  Nouvelle.  Joaephine.  i  vteorrtclUf, 

Boaeh.  Fondftnt  Da  Bois.  {  <^.some, 

Bosc  Sire.  Boiicbpeer. 

In  good  soils  and  open  situations,  the  Flemish  Beauty  is  cer. 
tainly  one  of  the  most  superb  pears  in  this  climate.  We  have 
seen  specimens,  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  the  past 
summer,  which  measured  12  inches  in  circumference,  and  were 
of  the  finest  quality.  The  tree'  is  very  luxuriant,  and  bears 
early  and  abundantly ;  the  young  shoots  upright,  dark  brown. 
It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  fruit  requires  to  be 
gathered  sooner  than  most  pears,  even  before  it  parts  readily 
from  the  tree.  If  it  is  then  ripened  in  the  house,  it  is  always 
fine,  while,  if  allowed  to  mature  on  the  tree,  it  usually  becomes 
sofl,  fiavourless,  and  decays  soon. 

Fruit  large,  obovate.  Skin  a  little  rough,  the  ground  pale 
yellow,  but  mostly  covered  with  inarblings  and  patches  of  light 
russet,  becoming  reddish  brown  at  maturity,  on  the  sunny  side. 
Stalk  rather  short,  from  an  inch,  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
pretty  deeply  planted  in  a  peculiarly  narrow,  round  cavity. 
Calyx  short,  open,  placed  in  a  small,  round  basin.  Flesh  yel« 
lowish-wbite,  not  very  fine  grained,  but  juicy,  melting,  retf 
saccharine  and  richy  with  a  slightly  musky  flavour.  Last  ^ 
Septombey 
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Fig.  167.    Ftemuk  Beauiy, 

118.  FoNDANTE  Van  Mons.     Thomp, 

An  excellent  melting  pear,  raised  by  Dr.  Van  Mons,  and  first 
introduced  by  Mr.  Manning.     It  bears  abundantly. 

Fruit  nearly  of  medium  size,  roundish,  a  little  deoressed. 
Skin  pale  yellow.  Stalk  stout,  an  inch  and  a  half  lonir,  planted 
In  a  rather  deep  cavity.  Calyx  set  in  a  pretty  deep  basin. 
Flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  sweet,  ind  of  very  agreeable  fla- 
rour.     First  of  November. 

119.  Fondante  d'Automne.  §  Thomp. 

Belle  Lucrative.*    Und,  Man.  and  ofmoA  Amencan,  gardmB, 

If  we  were  asked  which  are  the  two  highest  flavoured  pears 

*Tliii  ie  the  pear  described  by  Lindlty  as  Belle  Lucrative.  By  some  error,  Afr. 
iioa«  in  the  last  ediiino  of  the  Catalugoe  of  the  London  Hurticiaaiml 
ikwaMUtbetwoaoitidiitiBei.    Tliey  aie  ideutietUy  tbe 

8  ♦ 
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Iroown  in  this  ooontiy,  we  shoald  not  hesitate  to  name  tha 

Seckel,  and  Uie  Poodante  d'AuUMnne  {Amlwtm  meUing.)     It  is  a 

new  Flemish  pear, 

and      no     garden 

should  be  destitute 

of  it.      The    tree 

js     of      nxxlerate 

growth,  the  young 

shoots  long,  yellow- 

bh-gray. 

Fruit  mediam 
size,  oboTate,  nar- 
row, but  blunt 
at  the  stalk. 
Skin  pale  yellow- 
ish-green,  slightly 
russeted.  Stalk 
little  more  than  an 
inch  long,  stout, 
often  fleshy,  ob- 
liquely inserted  in 
a  slight,  irregular 
cavity.  Calyx  very 
short,  open,  with 
few  divisions,  set 
in  a  basin  of  mo- 
derate  depth.  Flesh 
exceedingly  juicy, 
melting,  sugary, 
rich  and  delicious. 
Last  of  September. 


Fig.  168.    FondanU  d^AutoBme, 


120.  Forme  de  Deuces.     Thomp. 

A  new  Flemish  pear,  of  excellent  quality,  received  from  iha 
London  Horticultural  Society.  Young  shoots  stout,  upright, 
yellowish-green. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  rough,  yellowish,  a 
good  deal  marked,  or  nearly  covered  with  dull  russet.  Stalk 
in  inch  long,  planted  in  a  smooth,  round  cavity.  Calyx  wide, 
open,  large,  projecting.  Flesh  buttery,  melting,  somewhat 
dry,  but  sweet  and  good.     Last  of  October. 

121.  FiGUE  DE  Naples.     Thomp. 


Comtesse   de  Fr^nol. 
Dt  Vign«  Pelone. 


Bearr^  Bronz^e,  incorrerHy  qf 
Fig  Pear  of  Naples,    ^lon. 


A  YQry  good,  late  autumn  pear,  but   inferiour  to  savenil 
fihers     It  grows  vigorously  and  bears  well. 
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Fruit  of  rather  large  size,  oblong-oj&vate.  Skin  near'y 
covered  whh  brown,  and  tinged  with  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh 
buttery,  melting,  and  agreeable.     November. 

122.  FoRELLE.     Thomp.  P.  Mag.  Lind. 

Fnrellen-birne.  • 

Poire  Truite. 
Troat  pear. 

This  exquisite- 
ly beautiful  Ger- 
man pear — called 
in  that  language 
Forellen-birne— 
i.  e.  trout  peaVj 
from  its  finely 
speckled  appear- 
ance,  is  one  of 
the  most  at- 
tractive dessert 
fruits.  It  re- 
quires a  warm 
soil  and  expo- 
sure, and  well 
deserves  to  be 
trained  as  an  es- 
palier. It  does 
not  appear  to 
have  succeeded 
well  near  Boston, 
but  it  fully  sus- 
tains its  high 
foreign  character 
with  us.  Young 
shoots  long,  with 
few,  and  dark  co- 
Fig.  169.   Fordle,  loured  branches. 

Fruit  oblong-obovate,  inclining  to  pyriform.  Skin  smooth, 
at  first  green,  but,  when  fully  ripe,  lemon  yellow,  washed  with 
rich  deep  red  oa  the  sunny  side,  where  it  is  marked  with  large, 
margined,  crimson  specks.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  rather 
slender,  slightly  curved,  rather  obliquely  planted,  in  a  shallow, 
uneven  cavity.  Calyx  rather  small,  basin  abruptly  sunk.  Flesh 
white,  fine  grained,  buttery,  melting,  with  rich,  slightly  Vi.ious 
juice,  fieginning  of  November,  and  may  be  kept,  with  care, 
till  Christmas. 


TH«  PSAB. 


123.  Fr^d^ric  de  Wurtrmburg.  §  Van  Mon.  Now. 

Frederick  of  Waitemborg.* 

it  is  rnmarkable  that  this  extremely  handsome  and  very  good 
dessort  fruit,  originated  by  Van  Mons  in  1812,  should  not  to  this 
day  have  found  its  way  into  the  large  oollection  of  the  London 


fig.  170.    FMterkii  tf  ITitrfeiiikrf . 

ITortioultural  Society.     It  is  very  distinct  from  the  Beurr6  C^ 
piumont,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  confounded  in  this  couin 

*  The  Napoleon,  is  eometiroes  Incorrectlv  received  under  the  name  of  "  Wa^ 
tembeiv,**  and  the  Glout  Morofom  as  **  Roi  de  Wurtemberg/*  both  of  which  nainea 
have  abo  been  applied  to  this  pear  in  America. 
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try — the  latter  being  very  smooth,  with  a  prominent  calyx,  while 
this  is  rather  uneven,  with  a  somewhat  sunken  basin.  The 
young  wood  is  very  stout  and  blunt,  yellowish-brown,  and  the 
tree  bears  very  young.  (Part  of  the  stock  in  this  country 
seems  stunted  ;  it  may  be  renovated  by  severe  pruning  back 
and  grafting  on  thrifly  stocks.)  This  is  a  pear  that  every 
amateur  will  cultivate. 

Fruit  large,  one-sided,  pyriform,  rather  uneven  in  its  surface. 
Skin  deep  yellow  at  maturity,  with  a  remarkably  rich  crimson 
cheek.  Stalk  quite  stout,  rather  more  than  one  inch  long, 
curved,  sometimes  placed  in  a  blunt  hollow,  but  usually  thick- 
ening into  the  fruit.  Calyx  open,  large,  set  in  a  shallow, 
slightly  furrowed  basin.  Flesh  white,  very  juicy,  melting  and 
sweet ;  and  when  in  perfection,  buttery,  and  delicious.  Sep- 
tember. 

124.  Fulton.    Man.  Ken. 


This  American 
pear  is  a  native  of 
Maine,  and  is  a  seed- 
ling, from  the  farm  of 
Mrs.  Fulton,  of  Top. 
sham,  in  that  state. 
It  is  very  hardy,  and 
bears  every  year 
abundant  crops  o. 
nice,  small,  gray- 
russet  pears,  which, 
if  picked  pretty  ear- 
ly and  ripened  in  the 
house,  are  of  very 
excellent  quality. 
Ripened  on  the  tree 
they  are  worthless. 
Young  shoots  rather 
slenderiand  reddish- 
brown. 

Fruit  below  medi- 
um size,  roundish, 
flattened.  Skin,  at 
first,  entirely  gray- 
russet  in  colour,  but  ITig.  171.  fWtoa. 
at  maturity,  of  a  dark  cinnamon  russet.  Stalk  one  to  two 
inches  long,  slender,  planted  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  with 
long  segments,  sunk  in  an  uneven  hollow.  Flesh  half  buttery, 
moderately  juicy,  with  a  sprightly,  agreeable  flavour.  Seeds 
oomoressed,     October  and  November. 


aOa  THB  PEAK. 

125.  Gbivbesheim.     Thomp.  Lind. 

A  Flemish  pear,  which  has  but  lately  come  into  bearing,  Kvt 
promises  well. 

Fruit  large,  obtuse- pyri form,  a  little  iil'egular.  Skin  pale 
greenish-yellow,  much  dotted  with  gray,  and  marked  with  a 
little  russet.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  obliquely  planted,  in  a  slignt 
cavity,  which  is  sometimes  swollen.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  nar. 
row,  irregular  depression.  Flesh  rather  gritty  near  the  core, 
elsewhere  buttery,  rich  and  excellent.*    October  and  November* 

120.  Gbben  P£AR  of  Yair.     Thomp. 

Green  Yair. 

The  greea  pear  of  Yair  is  an  European  fruit,  which  proves 
but  little  worthy  of  cultivation  here.     It  bears  abundantly. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate ;  skin  green  ;  flesh  very  juicy, 
but  not  high  flavoured  or  rich.     September. 

127.  Great  Citron  of  Boheuia.     Man.  in  H.  M/ 

Citrooenbime  Bdmiache  gnM«,  pnnctiite.    Axom.  Cat 

This  pear  was  imported  some  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Manning, 
from  the  nursery  of  the  brothers  Baumann  of  Bolwyller,  on  the 
Rhine.  It  has  not  yet  fruited  with  us,  or  any  where,  that  we  can 
learn,  except  in  Mr.  M.'s  garden.  We  therefore  give  his  notes, 
with  the  remark  that  its  merits  will  soon  be  fully  tested  here. 
Young  shoots  very  stout,  dark  gray. 

"Fruit  large,  oblong,  yellow,  spotted  and  tinged  with  red  on 
the  side  of  the  sun  ;  stem  one  inch  long  ;  flesh  sugary,  juicy, 
and  very  flne."  The  specimen  we  tasted  was  a  little  coarpe 
grained.     Ripens  the  last  of  September. 

128.  Harvard.     Man.  Ken. 

Boitnn  Epame. 
Canibri(%e  Sugar  Pear. 

The  Harvard  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  profitable  orchard 
pears,  to  plant  in  quantity  for  market  purposes.  It  produces 
enormous  crops  of  Hne  looking  fruit,  which  is  of  fair  quality, 
and  commands  the  best  prices.  The  tree  is  remarkably  hardy 
and  vigorous,  its  upright  shoots  formin^r  a  flne  hpad.  It  origi. 
nated  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  seat  of  Harvard  University. 

Fruit  rather  large,  oblong-pyriform.  Skin  russety  olive-yel- 
tow,  with  a  brownish  red  cheek.  Stalk  rather  stout,  ins<med 
rather  obliquely  on  the  narrow  summit  or  in  a  small  cavity. 
Calyx  » it  in  a  narrow  basin.     Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy  and 
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melting,  of  excellent  flavour,  but  liable,  if  not  pickec  early,  to 
rot  at  the  core.     Beginning  of  September. 

129.    HfiNRT  THE  Fourth.  §  Lind. 

Henri  Qaatre.    TJurnqi, 
Jaoquin. 

This  little  pear,  perhaps  not  very  attractive  in  appearance, 
being  small,  and  of  a  dull  colour,  is  one  of  our  greatest  favour, 
ites  as  a  dessert  fruit.  It  always  bears  well— often  too  abun« 
dantly — and  the  very  melting  fruit  abounds  with  delicious,  high 


Fig.  172.    Henry  IF. 

flavoured  juice.  Every  good  collection  of  pears  should  com. 
prise  it.  The  tree  is  hardy,  and  the  branches,  very  thick  of 
foliage,  are  a  little  pendant.  Young  shoots  diverging,  yellow- 
ish-brown. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  roundish-pyriform.  Skin  pale 
greenish-yellow,  dotted  with  small  gray  specks.  Stalk  rather 
more  than  an  inch  long,  slender,  bent,  and  obliquely  planted  on  a 
slightly  flattened  prominence,  or  under  a  swollen  lip.  Calyx 
small,  placed  in  a  shallow,  abrupt  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  not 
very  fine  grained,  but  unusually  juicy  and  melting,  with  a  rich| 
delicately  perfumed  flavour.  It  should  always  be  ripened  in 
Jhe  house,  .  Early  in  September. 


994  THE  nsAE. 

130.  HifeRicART.    Van  Mods. 

A  second  rate,  Belgian  pear,  with  a  pleasant^  perfumed 
juice,  ripening  early  in  Autumn. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  often  rather  oblong  and  irregu* 
lar.  Skin  pale  green,  slightly  tinged  with  yellow,  and  dotted 
with  many  greenish  and  russety  specks.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more 
long,  rather  slender,  set  in  a  small  cavity.  Calyx  set  in  a  shal* 
low  basin.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  buttery,  not  rich,  but 
with  a  delicate,  peculiar  aroma.  The  fruit  ripens  from  the  laai 
»f  August,  for  a  month  or  more. 

131.  Heathcot.     Man. 

Gore'a  Heathcot    Kau 

The  heathcot,  one  of  our  most  excellent  native  pears,  will  aU 
ways  compete  with  the  best  foreign  ones,  especially  for  orchard 
culture.  It  is  a  hardy,  thrifty  tree,  bears  abundant  crops  of  fair 
fruit,  which  is  always  of  good  quality.  It  was  originated  on  the 
farm  of  Governor  Grore,  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  Heathcot, 
then  a  tenant,  and  the  original  tree  came  into  bearing  in  1824. 
Young  shoots  upright,  reddish -brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  regularly  obovate.  Skin  pale  greenish- 
yellow,  with  very  few  dots,  and  a  few  russet  streaks.  Stalk  an 
Inch  long,  planted  in  a  very  small  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  and 
set  in  a  rather  narrow  and  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery 
and  melting,  moderately  juicy,  with  an  agreeable,  vinous  flavour. 
Middle  and  last  of  September. 

132.  Hull.     Hov.  Mag. 

A  new  pear,  which  originated  in  the  town  of  Swanzey,  Masa. 
ft  received  a  premium  and  high  commendation  at  the  annuai 
exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  in  1843, 
when  it  was  first  presented. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  yellowish-green,  a  good 
deal  sprinkled  with  russet.  Flesh  white,  a  little  coarsegrained, 
but  melting,  juicy,  with  a  sweet,  slightly  perfumed  flavour. 

133.     H0GXrENOT. 

A  fruit  of  second  quality,  originated  by  Mr.  Johonnot,  of 
Salem.  It  bears  abundantly,  but  is  rather  dry,  and  not  worthy 
of  general  culiivat.on.  Young  shoots  strong,  upright,  yellow, 
ish- brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin  smooth,  pale  yellow, 
tprinkled  with  large  round  spota  of  bright  red..     SiaH  rathef 
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•tender,  ounred,  and  inserted  without  depress'on,  on  the  vlightly 
flattened  end.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  nicely  rounded  basin.  Flesh 
white,  fine  grained,  half  breaking,  sweet,  but  wanting  in  flavour 
and  j  uice.     October. 

184.  Hacon's  Ingompasablc     Lind.  Thomp. 

Downham  Seedling. 

A  capital  English  fruit,  of  modern  origin,  raised  by  Mr. 
Hacon,  of  Downham  Market,  Norfolk.  It  is  a  hardy,  produc* 
tive  tree,  with  rather  depending  branches,  and  the  fruit  is  of 
the  finest  quality.  Young  shoots  rather  slender,  diverging, 
olive-coloured. 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundish,  inclining  to  turbinate.  Skin 
slightly  rough,  pale,  and  dull  yellowish-green,  mixed  with  pale 
brown,  sprinkled  with  numerous  greenish  russet  dots,  and  russet 
streaks.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long,  straight,  inserted  in  a 
broad,  shallow  depression.  Calyx  with  many  small  divisions, 
set  in  a  wide,  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  melting, 
with  a  rich  vinous  flavour.     October  and.  November. 

135.  JoHONNOT.     Man. 

This  excellent  native  pear,  which  we  received  from  the  Tate 
Mr.  Manning,  originated  in  the  garden  of  Greorge  S.  Johonnot, 
Esq.,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and  bore  first  in  1823.  The  fruit  is  of 
medium  size,  of  a  roundish,  and  peculiar  irregular  fbnn.  Skin 
very  thin,  dull  yellowish-brown,  and  obscurely  marked  with 
russet.  Stalk  short  and  thick,  planted  by  the  side  of  a  swollen 
protuberance.  The  flesh  is  fine  grained,  melting,  buttery  and 
very  goood.  The  tree  is  not  very  vigorous,  but  it  bears  good 
crops,  and  is  in  perfection  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the 
middle  of  October. 

136.  Jalousie.    Duh.  Nois.  Thomp. 

A  very  unique  looking,  old  French  pear,  with  the  richest 
reddish- russet  skin,  admired  by  the  curious  amateur,  but  not 
by  the  general  cultivator.  It  makes  a  handsome  appearance 
on  the  table,  but  is  only  of  second  rate  flavour,  and  soon  rots 
at  the  core.     Young  shoots  stout,  olive. 

Fruit  rather  large,  varying  in  fornf  from  roundish  to  obovate, 
and  more  frequently  pyriform.  Skin  rough,  of  the  deepest 
russet,  ruddy  in  the  sun,  and  singularly  marked  with  conspicu« 
ous,  lighter  coloured  specks,  which  are  slightly  raised.  Stalk 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  planted  in  a  very  slighf: 
cavity.    Calyx  small,  set  in  a  rather  narrow  basin.     Flesh  9 
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little  ooane  grained,  wft,  sweet,  and  of  pleasant  flaTonr.    Laii 
of  September.* 

137.  Jaloitsib  db  Fontehat  Ybndeb.  §  Man  in  H.  M. 

This  excellent  French  pear,  was  imported  from  Vilmorin,  of 
Talis.  It  is  greatly  superiour  in  flavour  to  the  old  JalousHe, 
though  having  a  little  of  its  peculiar  appearance.  Young  shoots 
Upright,  long,  browniah-yellow. 

Fruit  of  me- 
dium size,  tur- 
binate,  or  ob- 
tuse —  pyriibrm. 
Skin  dull  yellow 
and  green,  con* 
mderably  mark- 
ed with  russet 
patches  and  dots, 
and  tinged  with 
a  red  cheek. 
Stalk  about  an 
inch  long,  set 
obliquely,  with- 
out depression 
on  an  obtuse 
point.  Calyx 
with  closed  and 
stiff  segments, 
set  in  a  snallow, 
round  basin. 
Flesh  white,  but- 
tery, melting, 
with  a  rich  fla- 
▼oured  juice. 
First  of  October. 

fif .  173.    Jdomam  de  Fbtdmajf  Ymdii, 

138.  King  Edward's.    Thomp. 

Jtickiiian*8  Ifteltiiig.    Jlfett. 

King  Edward's  is  a  lai^,  and  very  handsome  fruit,  which 
was  received  from  England,  with  a  hi^h  reputation,  but  which 
proves  a  very  uncertain  fruit  in  this  climate.  Occasionally,  it 
IS  of  excellent  flavour,  but  very  often  it  is  quite  astringent  and 
indifferent.  The  tree  is  very  thrifty.  Young  shoots  stout,  up- 
tight, dark  brown. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform,  tapering  gradually  to  thi^  stalk,  whiek 
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IB  very  short,  and  inserted  without  depression.  Skin  rather 
rotigh,  yellow,  a  little  mottled  with  patches  of  grcenisli  russet, 
and  marked  with  a  fine  red  cheek.  Calyx  small,  somewhat 
projecting,  basin  very  slight.  Flesh  }  ellowish,  buttery,  meit- 
iiU^  and  good,  when  the  season  is  favourable.     October. 

139.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jerset.  §  Thomp. 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey. 
JLouiite  Bonne  d' A v  ranches. 
Beurre,  or  Bonne  Louise  d'Amudori. 
WiUiam  the  Fourth. 

Louise  Bonne^ 
of  Jersey,  is  one 
of  the  best  new 
autumn  pears,  fair 
and  glossy,  exceed- 
ingly  juicy,  and 
well  flavoured:  It 
is  claimed  by  Eng- 
lish  cultivators  for 
the  Isle  of  Jersey, 
and  by  the  French 
for  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  A  vranches, 
and  there  is  no 
doubt  it  originated 
in  the  latter  place. 
The  first  fruit  seen 
in  England,  was 
sent  to  the  London 
Horticultural  So. 
cieiy's  exhibition, 
from  the  gardens  of 
Gren.  Grordon,  ol 
Jersey,  in  1820. 
In  this  country  it 
succeeds  admira- 
bly, and  will  be. 
come  a  very  popu< 
lar  fruit,  bemg  har. 
dy  and  productive, 
the  tree  making 
fine  upright  shoots 
Fruit  large,  py- 

flg.  174    Lcmue  Bonne  jfJenejf,  riform,  a  little  one- 

Aded»  Skin  smooth  and  glossy,  pale  green  in  the  shade,  but 
overspread  with  brownish  red  in  the  sun,  and  dotted  with  nume* 
iOQs  gray  dots.     Stalk   about  an  inch,  long,  curved,  rather 
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obliquely  i  iseited,  withoat  deprasioa,  or  with  a  6ediy»  ealftTi^ 
hue.  Calyx  opeo,  in  a  rather  shallow,  uoeTeo  basio.  Flesh 
greenish-while,  very  juicy  and  roslting,  with  a  rich  and  ezoeU 
lent  flaTOur.  September  and  October.  [This  is  Tery  distinol. 
ftooi  the  old  Louise  Booncy  a  green  winter  unit,  of  third  quality. ' 

140.  LoDGB.    Ken. 


The  Lodge  Pear  is 
a  native  of  PennsyWa- 
nia,  and  is  understood 
to  have  originated  near 
Philadelphia.  It  is  a 
werj  agreeable  sub- 
acid pear,  and  has  so 
much  of  the  Brown 
Beurr6  character,  that 
we  suspect  it  is  a  seed- 
ling of  that  fine  old  va- 
riety. Ken  rick  com- 
pares it  to  th^  Seckel, 
to  which  it  hay,  no  points 
of  resemblance. 

Fruit  of  medium  size, 
pyriform,  tapering  to 
the  stem,  and  one-sided. 
8k in  greenish  brown, 
the  green  becoming  a 
little  paler  at  maturity, 
and  much  covered  with 

Sfttches  of  dull  russet, 
talk  an  inch  and  a 
fourth  long,  obliquely 
planted  at  the  point  of 
the  fruit,  which  is  a 
little  swollen  there. 
Flesh  whitish,  a  little 
gritty     at     the     core, 

which  is  large ;  juicy.  Fig.  175.   Lodgt, 

and    melting,  with  a  rather  rich  flavour,  relieved  by  pleasant 
acid.    September  and  October. 

141.  MicHAUx.     Man.  in  H.  M. 

Compte  de  Michanz. 

A  fruit  imported  from  the  nursery  of  the  Messrs.  Baumann, 
of  Bolwyller,  Prance,  by  Mr.  Manning.  Young  wood  light 
green.     It  is  of  medium  size,  and  nearly  round.    Skin  light  yeU 
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lowisli  green,  with  a  faint  blush  on  the  sunny  side.  Caljx 
open,  slightly  sunk.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  lon^r,  rather  s1en> 
dei^  inserted  with  little  or  no  depression.  Flesh  white,  half-but« 
tery,  juicy,  sweet,  but  second  rate.     September  and  October. 

142.  Moor-fowl  Ego.    Lind.  Thomp. 

Little  Swan*!  Egg. 
Knevett*8  New  bwan*i  Egg* 

The  Moor-fowl  Egg  is  a  Scotch  pear,  very  hardy,  and  there- 
fore,  popular  in  that  climate,  which  is  cold  and  unfavourable 
for  the  pear.  It  is  a  third  rate  fruit,  much  like  the  Swan's 
Egg,  and  unworthy  of  cultivation  in  this  country,  [The  Moor- 
fowl's  Egg,  of  some  Boston  gardens,  is  the  Swanks  Egg-] 

Fruit  rather  small,  roundish.  Skin  dull  green,  washed  with 
brown  on  the  exposed  side,  and  dotted  with  minute  russet  dots. 
Stalk  long  and  slender,  plantrd  in  a  slight  hollow,  or  by  the 
side  of  a  fleshy  lip.  Basin  narrow,  slightly  sunk.  Calyx 
open.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  soft,  a  little  gritty,  juicy  and 
iweet.     September  and  October. 

143.  Marie  Louise.  §  P.  Mag.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Forme  de  Marie  LouiM.  PrincesM  de  Parme. 

Marie  Chn^Uenne.  Braddick 'a  field  Standard. 

This  truly  delicious  pear  was  originated  from  seed,  by  the 
Abb6  Duquesne,  of  Belgium,  in  1809,  and  its  fruit  was  first 
sent  to  England  by  Van  Mons,  in  1816.  It  was  introduced  into 
this  country,  along  with  many  other  fine  Flemish  pears,  about 
15  years  ago,  and  is  every  where  held  in  the  highest  estimation, 
keeping  for  a  long  time .  in  the  house.  The  tree  is  hardy,  but 
has  an  awkward,  rather  crooked,  and  declining  habit,  ai:d 
very  narrow  leaves.  In  the  nursery  it  is  best,  therefore,  to 
graft  it  standard  high,  when  it  soon  makes  a  good  head.  The 
young  shoots  are  olive-gray.  It  Is  a  pear  for  every  garden, 
bearing  very  regularly. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  oblong-pyriform,  rather  irregular  or  one- 
sided in  figure.  Skin  at  first  pale  green,  but  at  maturity,  rich 
yellow,  a  good  deal  sprinkled  and  mottled  with  light  russet,  on 
the  exposed  side.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  obliquely 
planted,  sometimes  under  a  slightly  raised  lip,  sometimes  in  a 
very  small,  one-sided  cavity.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  narrow 
somewhat  plaited  basin.  Flesh  white,  exceedingly  buttery  and 
melting,  with  a  rich,  very  saccharine,  and  vinous  flavour  Last 
of  Sepiember  and  middle  of  October. 


Fiff.  176.    Marie  Loum. 

144.  Marie  Louise  Nova.    Van  Mods.  Ken. 


This  variety,  was  sent  by  Van  Mons  to  Mr.  Manning.  It 
Krill  by  no  means  bear  a  comparison  with  the  Marie  Louise, 
though  in  some  seasons  a  very  ^ood  fruit.  Col.  Wilder,-  of 
Hoston,  considers  it  "  hardly  second  rate,"  while  the  Salem  cul- 
tiyators  "  think  it  an  excellent,  juicy,  rich  pear,  though  some- 
times a  little  rough."     It  has  borne  two  seasons  with  us,  and  19 
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enormously  productive,  but,  even  with  thinning  the  crop,  it  is  an 
indifferent  fruit.  The  wood  is  very  strong,  and  dark  coloured. 
Fruit  rather  large,  regular  pyriform,  tapering  into  the  stalk. 
Skin  smooth,  yellow,  with  a  brownish-red  cheek.  Stalk  one  to 
two  inches  long,  rather  slender  and  curved.  Calyx  set  in  a 
shallow  depression.  Flesh  at  first  melting,  juicy,  and  some 
times  rich,  but  quickly  decays.     Last  of  September. 

145.  NiELL.     Thomp.     Van  Mons. 

Benrrd  NielL    JMSm.  mlLM.       Colmar  Boec 

Poire  Ni»\L    Lmd,  Foodante  du  Boif ,  {incorrecdy  of§ome^ 

A  large  and  handsome  Belgian  variety,  raised  by  Van  Mons, 
from  seeds  sown  in  1815,  and  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Niell,  ol 
Edinburgh,  a  distinguished  horticulturist,  and  man  of  science. 
The  tree  bears  plentifully.  Its  quality  is  not  yet  fully  ascer- 
tained, but  specimens  obtained  here,  promise  well.  Young 
wood  stout,  diverging,  gray. 

Fruit  large,  obovate,  inclining  to  pyriform,  rather  shortened 
in  figure  on  one  side,  anci  enlarged  on  the  other — ^tapering  to  the 
stalk  which  is  about  an  inch  long,  obliquely  planted,  with  little 
or  no  cavity.  Skin  pale  yellow,  delicately  marked  with  thin 
russet,  finely  dotted,  and  sometimes  marked  with  faint  red. 
Flesh  white,  buttery,  sweet,  with  a  plentiful  and  agreeable  juice« 
Last  of  September. 

146.  Napolbon.     Lind.  P.  Mag«  Thomp. 

MedaiUe.  Charlet  d*Autriche.  }  mcorrecdy 

Sucr^  Dor6e,  (of  Mme.)    Wnrtembexg.  {   of  tome. 

Boi  de  Rome 

The  Napoleon  is  a  pear  of  many  fine  (qualities.  As  a 
tree  it  is  very  hardy,  thrifty,  and  bears  abundant  crops,  even 
while  very  young ;  and  its  fruit  is  exceedingly  juicy,  melting, 
and  agreeable  in  flavour.  In  poor  soils,  or  in  unfavourable  ex. 
posures  only,  it  is  a  little  astringent.  The  leaves  are  broad, 
and  the  shoots  are  upright,  and  olive-coloured. 

Lindley  gives  this  as  a  seedling  of  Dr.  Van  Mons — but  we 
believe,  incorrectly,  though  Van  Mons  first  sent  it  to  England 
in  1816.  It  was  raised  from  seed  in  1808,  by  M.  Liart,  gar- 
dener  at  Mons ;  exhibited  by  him  before  the  Hoiticultural  So- 
ciety  of  Mons,  which  decreed  him  a  medal  for  it,  [whonce  the 
synonyme  M^daille ;]  the  original  tree  was  then  purchased  for 
33  francs,  by  the  Abb6  Duquesne,  who  bestowed  on  it  the  name 
of  Napoleon. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  obtuse- pyriform,  (but  varying  more  than  al. 
most  any  other  pear  in  form.)     Skin  smooth,  clear  green  at 
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first,  but  be- 
coming  pale 
yellowish- 
green  at  ma- 
turity,  slight- 
ly brigliter 
and  darker 
on  its  expo- 
sed cheek. 
Stalk  vary- 
ing from  half 
an  inch  to 
an  inch  long, 
pretty  stout, 
set  in  a  slight 
depression  or 
underaswoU 
len  lip.  Ca- 
lyx set  in  a 
basin  of  mo- 
derate  depth. 
Flesh  white, 
melting,  re- 
markably 
full  of  juice, 
which  is 
sweet, 

sprightly  and 
excellent. 
Should  be  ri- 

Eened  in  the 
ouse,  when 

it  will  be  fit  FSg.  177.    Ntqtolam. 

fer  use  in  September,  and  may  be  kept  for  weeks. 

147.  Naumkbag.    Man. 

A  second  rate  fruit,  a  native  of  Salem,  Mass.  In  wood  and 
leaf  it  resembles  the  Brown  Beurr6.  Its  appearance  is  ordi- 
nary,  and  it  is  often  rather  astringent.  Fruit  of  medium  size, 
roundish.  Skin  yellow  russet,  marked  with  brown  russet  m 
the  sun.  Stalk  set  in  a  very  slight  depression.  Flesh  juicy, 
meltir^,  but  rather  astringent  in  flavour.  Bears  abundantly. 
October. 

148.  Paradise  d'Automme.    Thomp. 

A  newly  imported  pear,  and  the  few  specimens  that  we  have 
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■een  here,  so  strongly  resemble  Beurr6  Bosc,  as  to  lead  us  to 
suspect  its  identity.  The  following  description  is  from  a  fruit 
of  tlie  present  autumn. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform,  taperinoj  into  the  stalk,  which  it  joins 
by  a  fleshy  hase.  Skin  dull  yellow,  russeted,  a  good  deal  like 
the  Brown  Beurr6.  Calyx  quite  small,  open,  stiff,  set  in  a  shaU 
low  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  curved.  Flesh 
white,  fine  grained,  buttery,  with  a  high,  rich  flavour.  Last  of 
September. 

149.  Petbe 


An  American  pear,  of  the  highest  excellence.  The  original 
tree  is  growing  in  ihat  interesting  place,  the  old  Bartram  Bo- 
tanic  Garden,  near  Philadelphia.  Col.  Carr,  the  proprietor, 
who  has  disseminated  this  tree,  informs  us  that  in  1735,  a  seed 
was  received  by  the  elder  John  Bartram,  from  Lord  Petr6,  of 
London,  as  being  the  seed  of  a  fine  butter  pear.     Twenty- five 

years  after,  ripe 
fruit  was  returned 
him  from  this  seed- 
ling—called the 
Petre  pear — ^which 
he  pronounced  su* 
periour  to  that  of 
the  original  tree. 

The  tree  is  not 
a  rapid  grower, 
but  produces  very 
regular  and  abun- 
dant crops.  The 
fruit  has  much  of 
the  quality  of  a 
fine  Doyenn4  with 
a  higher  perfume. 
Young  wood  slen- 
der, yellowish, 
brown. 

Fruit  of  medium 
size,  or  rather 
large,  obovate. 
Skin  very  thin, 
pale  yellow,  (some* 
times  marked  with 
greenish  russet, 
and  sprinkled  with 
russet  about  the 
Fi(.  im   FtUrL  e)'e.)     Stalk  stifi 
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and  strong,  abou:  an  inch  long,  stout  at  tlie  lower  end,  and  set 
in  a  peculiar,  abruptly  flattened  cavity.  Caylx  small,  set  in  a 
narrow,  but  smooth  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  fine  grained,  buttery, 
and  very  melting ;  witii  a  perfumed,  slightly  musky,  high  fla- 
vour.    October,  and  if  picked  early,  will  keep  a  long  time. 

150.   Pitt's  Prolific. 

Pitt*t  SarpuRe  Marie.    Ken, 

Surpaa  Maria  Louise,  {incQmeUy  qftome  Amenean  gardent,) 

An  English  market  fruit,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kenrick.  It  waa 
raised  from  the  seed  of  the  Marie  Louise,  but  is  greatly  iTife- 
riour  to  it.  Its  principal  merit  seems  to  us,  to  be  its  beauty  and 
surprising  fertility,  its  long,  thrifty  branches  being  literally  load- 
ed with  fruit.  It  is  handsome,  but  in  flavour  it  is  third  rate, 
quite  poor,  and  soon  decays. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong-pyriform,  (sometimes  turbinate,) 
usually  shaped  a  little  like  a  Jargonelle.  Skin  yellow,  but 
nearly  covered,  in  the  sun,  with  brownish-red,  and  a  little  rus- 
setted.  Stalk  curved,  fleshy  at  the  base  where  it  joins  the  fruit. 
Flesh  juicy,  soft,  sweet,  rather  coarse,  and  of  indiflerent  quality. 
September. 

[The  Surpasse  Marie  Louise  of  some  Eikropean  gardens,  is 
the  Compte  de  Lamy,  a  very  fine  pear.] 

151.  Paquenot. 

A  new  pear,  introduced  from  France,  by  Col.  M.  P.  Wilder, 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  It 
proves  to  be  a  fruit  of  the  first  quality. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  regularly  pyriform.  Skin  green  a1 
first,  becoming  dull  yellow  at  maturity,  marked  with  patches  of 
russet  at  both  extremities,  and  dotted  with  the  same.  Stalk 
long,  inserted  without  depression.  Calyx  stifl*,  open,  set  in  a 
very  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  with  sweet,  nch» 
and  perfumed  flavour.     October  to  November. 

152.  Pexnstlvania. 
Smith's  Peniuylvaiiia. 

The  Pennsylvania  is  a  seedling,  originated  by  J.  B.  Smith, 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  a  well  known  amateur.  It  is  a  handsome 
and  good  pear,  of  second  quality.  Ydung  shoots  diverging, 
reddish-brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  a  good  deal  narrowed  towards 
the  stalk.  Skin  brown  russet,  nearly  covering  a  dull  yellow 
ground,  and  becoming  russet  red  on  the  sunny  side.     Stalk  ao 
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F!g.  179.    PenntybHmia. 

inch  and  a  half  long,  obliquely  planted,  without  depression,  but 
a  fleshy  base.  Calyx  small,  basin  very  shallow.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish-white, not  very 
fine  grained,  juicy, 
half  melting,  sweet 
and  rich,  with  a  highly 
perfumed,  musky  fla- 
vour. Middle  and  last 
of  September. 

153,  Princess  of 

Or/lnge.      Lind. 

Thomp.  P.  Mag. 

PrincrasB  d'Omnjee. 
Princesae  Couquete. 

The  Princess  of 
Orange  is  a  pleasant, 
crisp,  juicy  pear,  of 
second  quality.  Its 
long  and  upright  shoots 
bear,  with  us,  very 
regular  crops  of  rich 
looking,    ruddy  pears.  Tig.  180.   Princeu  of  Oranffe. 
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THE   PEAR. 


It  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the  late  Dr.  Hosack,  in  1319,  and  the 
fruit  was  pronounced  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  ex- 
ceeding in  flavour  the  richest  of  their  autumn  pears. 

Fruit  small,  (except  in  rich  soils,)  regularly  formed^  obovate. 
Skin  brownish-green  at  first,  becoming  dull  yellowish-brown,  with 
a  lively  russet  red  cheek.  Stalk  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  slightly  curved,  and  set  in  a  trifling  depression.  Ca. 
lyx  small,  and  placed  in  a  basin  scarcely  at  all  sunk.  Flesh 
whitish,  buttery,,  very  juicy  and  melting,  with  a  peculiarly  rich, 
spicy  flavour  and  aroma.  It  ripens  gradually  in  the  house 
from  the  end  of  August  to  the  last  of  October. 

175.  SuRPASSE  ViRGALiEU.  §  Man. 


BfUpumYugoial&Bm* 


The  precise  ori- 
gin of  this  very 
aelicious  fruit  is 
not  known.  It 
was  first  sent  out 
from  the  nursery 
of  the  late  M. 
Andrew  Parmen. 
tier,  of  Brooklyn, 
under  this  iiame, 
and  is,  perhaps  an 
unrecognized  fo- 
reign pear,  so 
named  by  him 
in  allusion  to  its 
surpassing  the  fa- 
vourite Virgalieu, 
(White  D(>yfenn6) 
ofNew-York.  We 
consider  it  one  of 
the  finest  of  Au- 
tumn pears,  de- 
serving extensive 
dissemination.  It 
bears  regularly 
and  well.  Young 
shoots  long,  up- 
right, yellowish, 
brown. 


Tig.  189.    Surpatae  VtrgalioL 


puhlie  notice,  and  h  received  bis  name.  Aferwarda  the  property  was  adtl^^d  tn  tha 
x-art  estate  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard.  The  original  tree  s'il!  exwta,  (or  did  a  few 
years  asoj  vigorous  and  fniitfa..  Spficintiens  of  its  peure  w»»rt»,  quite  lately 
esluhited  at  the  annual  shows  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultumi  Society. 
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Fruit  rather  large,  obovate,  sometimes  rotindish-oborate. 
tfkin  smooth,  pale  lemon  yellow,  with  a  very  few  minute  dots, 
and  rarely  a  little  faint  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  rather 
more  than  an  inch  lonof,  not  deeply  planted  in  a  cavity  rather 
higher  on  one  side.  Calyx  rathor  small,  and  pretty  firm,  set  in 
a  slight,  smooth  basin.  Flesh  white,  exceedingly  fine  grained 
and  buttery,  abounding  with  delicious,  high  flavoured,  aromatic 
juice,  diilerent  from  that  of  the  Doyenn6.     October. 

176.  Urbaniste:.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

The  Urbaniste  is  a  fruit  for  which  we  confidently  predict  ihe 
highest  popularity  in  this  country.  In  jts  delicious  flavour  it 
compares,  perhaps,  more  nearly  with  the  favourite  old  Doyenne 
or  V^irgalieu,  than  any  other  fruit,  and  adds,  when  in  perfection; 
a  delicate  perfume,  peculiarly  its  own.  Its  handsome  size  ana 
apl^arance,  and  remarkably  healthy  habit,  commend  it  for  those 
districts  where,  from  neglect  or  bad  soil,  the  Doyenn6  does  not 
flourish.    The  tree  is  a  moderately  vigorous  grower,  and  thcagh. 


Kiifk  iwfs,    Ufvonis. 


€18.  TES  TEAM. 

4  ioen  not  begin  to  bear  so  early  as  some  of  the  new  rariatin 

4  yields  abundant  and  regular  crops,  and  gives  every  indioatio» 
»r  a  lon<;-Iived,  hardy  variety.  For  the  orchard  or  garden  in 
.he  middle  states,  therefore,  we  consider  it  indispensable.  With 
^  many  other  fine  sorts,  we  oive  this  to  the  Flemish,  it  hayiag 
been  originated  by  the  Qoiint  de  Coloma,  of  Malines.  It  was. 
first  introduced  into  this  country  in  1823.  Young  shoots  up- 
right, sltert-jointed,  grayish  yellow. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oAen  large,  pyramidal  obovate.  Skin 
smooth  and  fair,  pale  yellow,  with  gray  dots,  and  a  few  ru&set 
streaks.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  rather  stout,  and  inserted  in 
a  well  marked  or  rather  broad  depression.  Calyx  small,  closed 
and  set  in  a  narrow  basin,  which  is  abruptly  and  rather  deeply 

sunk.  Flesh  white, 
(yellowish  at  the  core,) 
buttery,  very  melting 
and  rich,  with  a  copi- 
ous,  delicious  juice, 
delicately  perfumed. 
Ripens  from  the  last  of 
September  till  the  end 
of  November,  if  kept 
in  the  house. 

177.  Vertk  Longub. 
Duh.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Long  Green. 
Muiitti  Water. 
New  Aotaron. 
HuBoat  neiir^ 

• 

The  Long  Green,  or 
Verte  Leogue,  is  an 
agreeable,  refreshing 
fruit,  remarkably  juicy 
and  sprightly.  It  also 
bears  most  abundant 
crops. 

Fruit  long-pyriform, 
narrowing  a  good  deal 
from  the  middle  towfirda 
both  ends.  Skin  green 
even  at  maturity,  with 
numerous  minute  dots. 
Stalk  about  an  inch 
Fig.  191.    Verte  Longye.  long,   straight,   planted 

a  little  on  one  side,  and  without  depression.  Calyx  small,  set 
on  the  very  narrow  crown,  which  is  scarcely  hollowed.  Flesh 
white,  very  juicy,  with  a  sweet,  sli^tly  perfumed,  very  excel- 
lent flavour.    Last  of  September  to  middle  of  October. 
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There  is  a  small  and  infeiiour  variety,  known  also  as  the 
Mouth  Water. 

Vertb  Lonotts  PANACHtE,  {Vette  ImguCj  Sta$se^  CtdoUede 
Suisse,)  or  Striped  Long  Green,  resembles  the  foregoing  in  all 
respects,  except  that  the  first  is  prettily  striped  with  yelloir  and 
green      It  ripens  at  the  same  time. 


flf .  19S.    Fan  Mona  Lmm  k  CUm 

t78.  Van  Moks  LioN  Lb  Clebc.  §  Thomp.  in  Gard.  llag. 
Thia  new  fruit,  which  has  of  late  created  so  OMioh 
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Iq  the  )ioinoIogical  world  on  bolh  mdes  of  the  Atlantic,  has  bom^ 
for  tho  first  time  in  this  country,  the  past  season,  and  is  likely 
to  sustain  its  high  character  as  one  of  the  niost  delicious  of  Au- 
tumn  Pears,  "  combining  the  pjt)perties  of  large  size,  handsome 
appearance,  and  rich  flavour.  Our  outline  is  from  a  specimen 
just  produced  by  Col.  Wilder,  of  Boston,  whose  standard  pears 
are  unrivalled  in  New-England. 

Van  Mons  L^on  le  Clerc  was  originated  by  M.  L6on  le 
Clerc,  an  amateur  cultivator,  of  Laval,  in  France,  who,  if. 
naming  it,  desired  to  couple  his  own  name,  with  that  of  his 
friend,  Dr.  Van  Mons — '*  le  grand  pr6tre  de  Pomona."  Its 
shoots  strong,  upright,  olive. 

Dr.  Van  Mons  himself,  had  previously  raised  a  laige  winter 
fear  of  tolerable  quality,  but  very  inferiour  to,  this,  which  he 
had  named  simply  Lien  le  Clerc,  [See  Ji^n  le  Clerc  in  a 
succeeding  page.]  As  this  was  known  by  many  as  Van  Mons 'a 
L6on  le  Clerc,  it  was  naturally  con^nded  with  the  Van  Mons 
L6on  le  Clerc— 4he  present  varieyr,  and  when  the  latter  came 
into  notice,  and  was  sold  in  En^nd  at  a  guinea  a  plant,  hun- 
dreds of  the  inferiour  kind  wpjre  sold  under  the  same  name,  ani) 
confounded  with  it.  Incorrect  grafts  were  also  sent  to  this  coun 
try,  but  the  genuine  kind  has  finally  been  obtained,  and  proved. 

Fruit  large,  oblong-obovate.  Skin  yellowish,  much  mingleo. 
with  brown  over  nearly  the  whole  surface,  and  slightly  russet 
ed  near  the  stal^.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  rather  stout 
obliquely  inse^^ed,  with  little  depression*  Calyx  small,  open, 
set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  buttery  and 
melting,  wiih  a  rich,  sugary  flavour.     October  and  Novenijber 

179.  Van  Buben.    Wilder,  Mas. 

* 

An  American  seedling,  raised  by  Gov.  Edwards  of  New. 
Havei^  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Col.  Wilder  of  Boston.  If 
is  a  most  beautiful  fruit,  of  second  auality  only  for  the  table, 
but  very  excellent  Ibr  baking  and  preserving,  and  kitchen 
use  geqprally. 

Fruit  large,  obovate,  rather  flattened  at  the  eye.  Skin  clear 
yellow,  wK)i  a  rich  orange-red  blush  next  the  sun,  regularly 
clotted  with  ))a^spicuou8  brownish  specks,  and  slightly  touched 
with  greenish  amijciisset  spots.  Flesh  white,  crisp,  sweet  and 
perfumed. 

180.  William    Edwamw'-.    Wilder.  Mss. 

Thif^frfiit^fcpm  the  same  source  as  the  foregoing,  and  pro- 
mises  to  take  its  place  among  the  buttery,  autumn  pears  of  the 
fint^oalilgr* 
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Fruit  of  medium  size,  obtusei.pyriform,  terminating  rather  ab 
ruptly  at  the  stalk.     Skin  yellow,   and  at  maturity,  profusely 
dotted  with  red  and  russet  points  or  dots  on  the  sunny  side.    Flesh 
yellowish-white,  buttery,  melting,  very  sugary  and  rich.     Sep 
tember. 

*     181.    Wilbur. 

The  Wilbur  is  a  native  fruit,  which  originated  in  Somerset, 
Mass.,  and  has  recently  been  brought  into  notice.  It  will 
not  rank  above  second  quality.  Shoots  slender,  yellowish, 
brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  dull  green  and  and  rus- 
seted.  Stalk  three-fourths  ofan  inch  long,  inserted  with  little 
or  no  depression.  Calyx  prominent,  basin  scarcely  sunk. 
Flesh  melting,  juicy,  sweet  and  pleasant,  but  pHghtly  astrin- 
gent.     September. 

^  182.  Wilkinson.  §  Man.  Thomp. 

This  is  a  native 
pear,  first  brought 
into  notice  about  15 
years  ago.  The 
original  tree  grows 
on  tlje  farm  of  Mr. 
J.  Wilkinson, Cum- 
berland, Rhode 
Island.  In  the 
middle  states  it 
proves  a  most  ex- 
cellent late  pear, 
coming  between 
the  autumn  and 
winter  sorts,  wor- 
thy of  general  cul- 
tivation. The  tree 
13  very  thrifty,  har- 
dy, and  a  regular 
bearer.  The  shoots 
are  long,  upright, 
stout,  greenish-yel- 
low. The  fruit  is 
very  fair.  In  the 
neighborhood  of 
Boston,  as  a  stand- 
ard tree,  it  does- 
not  succeed  so  well. 
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Fig.  193.    Wakumm, 
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Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  inclining  to  oval.  Skin  snlootA 
and  glossy,  bright  yellow,  dotted  with  brown  points.  Stalk  aa 
inch  and  a  quarter  lonnr,  rather  stout,  inserted  with  little  or  no 
depression.  Calyx  small,  open,  and  firm,  set  in  a  shallow 
Imsin.  Flesh  very  white,  juicy,  melting,  sweet  and  rich,  with 
a  slight  perfume.    October  to  December.    • 

183.  Washihoton.  §  Man*  Ken. 


A  beautiful  oral 
American  pear  of  yery 
excellent  quality,  which 
is  a  native  of  Delaware. 
It  was  discovered  there  in 
a  thorn  hedge,  near  Naa- 
man's  creek, on  the  estate 
of  Col.  Robinson*  about 
50  years  ago.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive 
and  distinct  of  our  native 
dessert  pears.  Young 
shoots  slender,  diverg- 
ing, reddish-brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size, 
oval-obovate,  regularly 
formed.  Skin  smooth, 
clear  lemon  yellow,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  reddish 
dots  on  the  auiiny  side. 
Stalk  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  inserted 
even  with  Sie  surface, 
or  with  a  slight  depres- 
sion. Calyx  smalls  part- 
ly closed,  and  set  in  a 
shallow  basin.  Flesh 
white,  very  juicy,  molt* 
ing,  sweet  and  agreea- 
ble. Middle  of  Septem- 
ber. 


Ffa*  IM.    WiiMuylM. 


184.  Tat.    Lind.  Thbmp. 

Yntte. 
A  Dutch  pear,  recently  introduced,  which  is  said  to  be  a  very 


*■  The  original  tree  is  said  to  be  still  itanding,  and  btazi  14  to  16 
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excellent  variety,  and  a  very  abundant  bearer.     The  trees  have 
slender,  drooping  branches.  » 

Fruil  rather  small,  lurbinale,  inclinin<y  to  pyriform,  and  a  lit- 
tle conopressed  on  its  sides.  Skin  dense  brown  russet,  thickly 
sprinkled  with  round,  gray  specks.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  slender, 
and  planted  obliquely,  without  depression.  Calyx  very  small, 
set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  with  a 
sugary,  perfumed  flavour.     September. 


Class  III.     Winter  Pears. 


185.  Angora. 

This  pear,  recently  introduced  into  the  United  States,  pur« 
ports  to  come  from  the  town  of  Angora,  near  Constantinople, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  delicious 
winter  pears  of  the  latter  city.  The  fruit  is  said  to  weigh  from 
two  to  five  pounds,  to  be  yellow,  with  a  red  cheek,  to  have  a 
crisp  flesh  and  sprightly  flavour,  and  to  keep  till  May.  It  will 
no  doubt  bear  the  coming  season,  and  it  is  doubtful,  taking  into 
account  the  difference  of  climate  in  Turkey,  whether  it  proves 
much  more  than  a  good  cooking  pear  here.*  Spurious  sorts 
have  been  sold  for  the  Angora^-such  as  the  Pound  Pear  and 
Catillac  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  latter  sort  is 
what  has  been  received  in  this  countiy  as  the  true  Angora. 


186.  fi£XJBa6  d'Asbmbsrg.  ^  Thomp.  Lind. 

Dae  d*  Arembeif .  D^Aremheig  ^arfidt 

Deachamps.  L'Orpheline. 

Colmar  Detchampi.  Beam  dos  Orpheliiiet. 


The  Beurr6  d'Aremberg  is  certainly  one  of  the  first  of  winter 
dessert  pears  in  our  climate.  It  is  a  fine,  large  fruit,  very 
high  flavoured,  bears  most  abundantly,  and  always  keeps  and 
matures,  with  perhaps  less  care  than  any  other  winter  fruit  in 
the  house.  Its  flavour  is  of  the  rich  vinous  kind— «ugar,  ming. 
led  with  acid — and,  when  in  perfection,  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
pine  apple.  This  vinous  flavour  is  not  so  agreeable  to  some 
persons  as  the  sugary,  and  such  will  prefer  the  Winter  Nelis 
and  Glout  Morceau  to  the  present  variety. 

The  Beurr6  d'Aremberg  was  raised,  not  long  since,  by  the 
Abb6  Deachamps,  in  the  garden  of  the  Hospice  des  Orphelines, 

*  We  notke,  linc*  writinc  the  above,  that  two  sorts  introdarH  hito  the  Parii 
cankns  rrom  Constaotinopbt  under  this  name  have  borne,  and  both  are  very  ut 
iifierant,  one  being  the  Catillac. 
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at  Bnghein.  Noisette,  the  French  ourseryman,  having  intrOi. 
ducpH,  about  the  sanve  time,  another  fine  pear  from  the  frardea 
of  the  Duke  of  Aremberg,  gave  it  the  name  of  Beurr6  d'Arenn- 
berg.  This  latter  pear  proved  to  be  the  Glout  Morceau,  and 
hence  arose  the  confusion,  which  still,  in  some  measure,  exists 
between  the  English  and  French  works  respecting  it — the 
Reurrd  d' Aremberg  of  many  French  catalogues,  being  the 
Glout  Morcpau.  The  two  6orts  are,  however,  easily  distin- 
guished. The  fruit  of  the  d' Aremberg  has  a  short,  or  thicker 
stalk,  usually  bent  to  one  side  ;  its  flavour  is  vinous,  instead  ot 
sugary,  and  its  wood  is  stronger,  with  more  deeply  serrated 
leaves.  Branches  clear  yellowish-brown^  dotted  with  pale 
specks. 


Fig.  195.    Beurri  d^AreoAerg* 

Fruit  obovate,  but  narrowing  a  good  deal  to  the  stalk.  Skin 
thick,  rather  uneven,  pale  greenish-yellow,  becoming  yellow  at 
maturity,  with  many  tracings  and  spots  of  light  ruseet.  Stalk 
short,  half  an  inch,  to  an  inch  long,  thick,  and  very  fleshy 
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especially  where  it  joins  the  fruit,  and  usually  planted  very 
obliquely.  Calyx  short  and  small,  set  in  a  deep  basin.  Flebh 
white,  buttery,  and  melting,  with  an  abuifdant,  rich,  delicioua 
vinous  juice.     December. 

187.  Beurre,  Easter.     P.  Mag.  Thomp. 


fiergamott*  de  la  Pentecdte. 
Beurre  de  la  Penteo6te. 
Beurr^  d'Hiver  de  Bnuelles. 
Doyenne  d'Hiveir.. 
Doyenn^  du  Printemps. 
Beurre  Roupe. 
Du  P&tre. 


Beting  de  Pdmieii 

Philippe  de  Paqoes. 

Bczi  Chauraontelle  tiesgrM 

Chaamontei  tres  graa. 

Canning. 

Seigneur  d'Hiver. 


The  Easter  Beurr6  is  considered  abroad,  one  of  the  very 
best  late  winter  or  spring  pears.  It  seems  to  require  a  rather 
warmer  climate  than  that  of  the  eastern  states,  to  arrive  at  full 
perfection,  and  has  disappointed  the  expectation  of  many  culti- 


Fig.  196.     Easter  Beurri 
30* 
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vatore.  It  bears  well  here,  but  is  rather  variable  in  quality 
In  good  seasons,  if  packed  away  in  boxes  and  ripened  off  in  a 
warm  room,  it  is  a  delicious,  melting,^  buttery  fruit.  The  tree 
grows  uprif^ht,  and  thriftily,  with  reddish  yellow  shoota.  It 
requires  a  warm  exposure  and  a  rich  soil,  to  give  fine  fruil  at 
an  open  standard  tree. 

Fruit  large,  roundish-obovate,  often  rather  square  in  figure. 
Skin  yellowish-green,  sprinkled  with  many  russetty  dots,  and 
some  russet,  which  give  it  a  brownish  cheek  in  some  specimens. 
Stalk  rather  short,  stout,  planted  in  an  abruptly  sunken,  obtuse 
cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  but  little  sunk  among  the  plaited 
folds  of  the  angular  basin.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  very 
buttery,  melting,  and  juicy,  with  a  sweet  and  rich  flavour. 

188.  BeuriUb  Oris  d'Hiver  Nouveau.    Thomp. 

A  new  variety,  which  comes  to  us  from  France,  with  a  high 
reputation,  as  one  of  the  best  of  all  late  pears.  It  is  just  in- 
troduced into  this  country. 

Fruit  large,  almost  round.  Skin  rather  smooth,  entirely  rus- 
seted  and  having  a  slight  red  tinge  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk 
very  thick  and  short,  inserted  in  a  slight  cavity.  Calyx  very 
small,  basin  slightly  sunken.  Flesh  white,  very  melting  and 
fine  grained,  wiih  an  abundant,  sugary,  slightly  perfumed 
juioe,  rather  richer,  but  somewhat  resembliug  a  fine  Brown 
BettrrO.     February. 

180.  Beurrb,  Mollbtt's  Oubrnsbt.     Thomp.* 

MoUet't  Oaenney  ChMnaontell^.    Km, 

Mollett's  Guernsey  Beurr6  is  a  new  English  variety,  raised 
by  Charles  Mollet,  Esq.,  of  the  Island  of  Guernsey  ;  it  has  the 
reputation  of  a  fruit  of  the  highest  quality,  "  very  melting  and 
buttery,  with  a  very  rich  Chaumontel  flavour.''  Its  adaptation 
to  our  climate  remains  yet  to  be  proved. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval-pyriform— there  being  often  a 
remarkable  extension,  or  prolonged  neck  of  the  fruit  where  it 
unites  with  the  stalk.  Skin  rather  uneven,  yellow  and  yel- 
lowish-green,  nearly  covered  on  one  side  with  dark  cinnamon 
brown  russet,  in  stripes  and  tracings.  Stalk  an  inch  long, 
pretty  stout,  and  planted  in  the  fleshy  extended  neck  of  the 
fruit.  Calyx  large,  with  wicfely  expanded  divisions,  and 
placed  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  exceedingly  melt- 
ing and  buttery,  with  a  rich  vinous  flavour.     December. 

*  la  Gvdeuer'fl  Chroniele,  1842,  p.  87  and  8S. 
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190.  PiBtmRK  Range.  §  Thomp. 


Benrr^  Ranee.     Lind. 
Flardenpont  du  Printemps. 
Beurre  Eoine. 


Beurr^  de  Fhndre. 

Josephine,  incorrectly  of  sotne. 

Beurie  de  Kanz. 


The  BeurH 
Ranee  is  com- 
dered  by  all 
English  cultiva- 
tors,  the  best 
very  late  pear 
yet  generally 
known.  With 
us  it  is  in  eating 
from  March  to 
May,  ripening 
in  succehftion  if 
brought  in  sepa- 
rate  parcels 
from  a  cool  to  a 
warm.  apart- 
ment, it  is  not  a 
handsome  fruit, 
always  remain* 
ing  green  and 
rather  rough| 
but  its  long  keep* 
ing  quality  ren- 
ders it  an  indis* 
pensable  varietjT 
in  every  gooA 
garden.  In  New 
England  it  does 
not  mature  well, 
and  is  frequent' 
ly  second  rate. 
It  is  excellent 
here,  and  still 
better      farther 

Fig.  1U7.    Bewrri  Ranee.  SOUth.  The 

irood  13  brownish.yellow,  straggling  in  growth,  and  rather  pen- 
dulous when  in  bearing,  and  when  the  tree  has  attained  a  mode- 
rate size  it  bears  well. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obtuse  pyri form.     Skin  dark  green, 
even  at    maturity,  rather  thick,   and  dotted   witli    numerous 
russet   specks.      Stalk  rather  slender,   an   inch   and  a   half 
long,  set  in  a  slight,  blunt  depression,  or  often  without  any  cavity/ 
Calyx  quite  small,  and  set  in  a  basin  very  little  sunk.     Flesh 
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greenisn-white,  melting,  a  little  gritty  at  the  core,  full  of  sweet. 

rich  juice,  of  excelhnt  flavour.* 

This  is  a  Flemish  pear,  raised  by  M.  Hardonpont,  of  Mens. 
Its  name  is,  properly,  Beurri  de  Ranees  from  the  name  of  th€ 
village  in  which  it.  was  raised,  near  Mons. 

191.  Beurre  Bronzbb.    Thomp. 

This  pear  has  as  yet,  only  proved  seoond  rate  with  us.  Fruit 
pretty  large,  roundish.  Skin  rough-ish,  greenish,  nearly  covered 
with  dull  russet,  becoming  red  next  the  sun.  Stalk  an  inch  or 
more  long,  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  white,  crisp,  juicy  and 
sweet,  of  tolerable  flavour. 

.    [The  Beurri  Bronz^e  of  some  Boston  gardens,  is  the  Figue 
de  Naples.] 

192.  Bezi  Vaet.     Thomp.  Lind. 

The  Bezi  Vaet  has  been  considerably  cultivated  in  this  coun« 
try,  but  is  not  generally  considered  more  tlian  a  good  second 
rate  pear.     The  young  shoots  are  upright,  long,  dark  coloured. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  narrowing  to  the  stalk.  Skin 
rough-Lsh,  pale  green,  becoming;  yellowish,  with  many  russetty 
spots  and  a  brownish  cbeek.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long,  in- 
serted in  a  slight  cavity.  Calyx  set  in  a  small  basin.  Flesh 
yellowish -white,  melting,  juicy,  with  a  sweet,  somewhat  per- 
Auned  flavour.     November  to  January. 

193.  Broom  Park.     Thomp. 

This  new  pear,  a  seedling  of  Mr.  Knight's,  comes  to  us  witfi 
a  high  reputatioo,  "  partaking,^'  says  Mr.  Thompson,  "  of  the 
flavour  of  the  m^lon  and  pine  apple."  Fruit  of  medium  size, 
roundish.  Skin  brown,  flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  perfumed 
and  delicious.  Shoots  strong,  diverging,  dark  brown.  Deoem- 
ber  to  January, 

194.  Bezi  d'Heri.    Thomp. 

BeviRojFftL 

FnuuEtJslschA  RumelbltiM. 

This  is  a  very  excellent,  winter  stewing  pear,  which  bear* 

*  Am  we  hmve  tCated  before,  a  great  deal  depends  on  tho  mode  of  keepiag  win* 
ter  pean.  They  are  betft  when  packed  in  small  boxes  or  kegs,  with  layeiv  ol 
paper  between  them  These  boxes  should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  cellar  or  gar- 
ret, free  irom  frost,  till  within  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  season  of  their  maturi^, 
when  they  should  be  brought  into  a  closet  or  room  of  warm  temperature  to  hpeu. 
In  this  vvay  the  fruit  will  attain  a  much  higher  flavour  than  if  ripened  In  the 
wdinary  way,  and  without  shriveillDg. 
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most  abundantly.  It  is  of  no  vftlue  for  the  desert,  but  trouM 
probably  prove  a  good  market  fruit  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
forest  of  H^ri  in  Bretasne. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  with 
a  reddish  blush.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  slender,  curved. 
Calyx  open,  slightly  sunk.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  free  from 
grit,  with  an  anise-like  flavour.  Fit  for  cooking  from  October 
to  January. 

195«  Black  Worcester.  §  Thomp. 

Black  rear  of  Worcester.    land.  Man. 
Parkinson*!!  Warden. 

A  very  profitable  market  fruit,  bearing  always  heavy  crops  of 
kitchen  pears,  which  are  esteemed  for  cooking.  The  branches 
incline  downwards  with  the  weig^ht  of  the  fruit  Younor  shoots 
dark  olive,  diverging.  Fruit  large,  obovate  or  oblong.  Skin 
thick,  rough  green,  nearly  covered  with  dark  russet.  Stalk  one 
half  to  an  inch  long,  stout,  planted  with  but  little  depression. 
Calyx  small,  and  set  in  a  moderate  hollow.  Flesh  hard  and 
coarse,  but  stews  and  bakes  well.     November  to  February. 

196.  Bergamot,  Easter.     Mill.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Bergamotte  de  Pfiquea.    Jhd^  Winter  Bergamot. 

Bergamotte  d'Hiver.  Paddrinfton. 

Bergamotte  de  Biigi.  Royal  Twirling. 

Bergamotte  de  Toalonse.  Terling. 

Robertas  Kaejung. 

The  Easter  Bergamot  is  a  second  rate,  winter  dessert  pear, 
but  it  is  one  that  we  consider  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  It 
bears,  with  us,  very  large  crops  of  handsome  pears,  which  are 
very  tender,  excellent  stewing  pears,  all  winter,  and  keep  ad- 
mirably till  late  in  the  spring,  when  they  are  agreeable  for  the 
table.  It  is  much  inferiour  to  the  Easter  Beurr6  for  eating,  and 
It  is  readily  distinguished  from  that  variety  by  the  rounder  form 
and  lighter  colour  of  its  fruit,  as  well  as  the  greenish  hue  of  tho 
young  shoots.     It  is  a  thrifty  old  French  variety. 

Fruit  medium  to  large,  roundish-obovate,  narrow  at  the  stalk. 
Skin  smooth,  pale  green,  thickly  speckled  with  conspicuous, 
light  gray  dots,  and  becoming  pale  yellowish  at  maturity.  Stalk 
varying  from  three-fourths  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  set 
in  a  very  slight  depression.  Calyx  small,  and  placed  in  a 
very  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  crisp,  juicy  and  melting  at 
maturity,  with  a  sprightly  flavour.     Februarv  to  May. 
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107.  Bbroamottb  d'Hollandb.    Thomp.  Duh. 

Htillaiid  Berga*7oL    Lind,  .         BergAinotte  de  FQUg^re. 
Beiirre  d'AlleuvOii.  Ainotelle. 

BeiSMMiu«  d'Alle^non.  Lord  Cheeney'i. 

Ar  excellent  kitchen  fruit,  which  will  keep  sound  till  May 
dr  Ju/ie,  and  becomes  then  of  good  second  rate  quality  for  the 
table.     Shoots  stout,  diverging,  olive  brown. 

Fruit  rather  large,  rouadish.  Skin  green,  much  marbled 
and  covered  with  thin  brown  russet,  but  becoming  yellowish  at 
maturity.  Solk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  slender,  crooked,  and 
planted  in  a  rather  shallow,  one-sided  cavity.  Calyx  small, 
with  few  or  no  divisions,  and  set  in  a  wide,  rather  deep  basin. 
Flesh  white,  crisp,  with  an  abundant,  sprightly,  agreeable  juice. 

198.  BoN  ChrIitibn,  Spanish.  §  Mill.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Bon  Chr^en  d'Espagne. 
Spina. 

The  Spanish  Bon  Chretien  is  a  kitchen  fruit  of  excellent 
quality,  the  handsome  appearance  of  which,  joined  to  its  occa- 
sional good  flavour  when  raised  on  warm  soils,  renders  it  worthy 
of  a  place  among  dessert  fruits. 

Fruit  large,  pyriibrm,  rather  irregular  and  one-sided  in  figure. 
Skin  at  maturity,  deep  yellow,  with  a  brilliant  red  cheek,  and 
dotted  with  reddish-brown  specks.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  bent,  an  J  slender,  inserted  on  the  narrowed  end,  and  usually 
with  very  little  depression.  Calyx  small,  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  a  rather  deep,  narrow,  irregular  basin..  Flesh  whlie,  crisp, 
or  half  breaking,  and  of  moderately  rich,  goed  flavour. 

199.  BoN  CHRiTiEN,  Flemish.     Thomp. 

Bon  Chretien  Turc 

The  Flemish  Bon  Chretien  is  an  excellent  cooking  pear.  The 
tree  a  most  abundant  bearer,  and  the  fruit  fair.  Young  shoots 
diverging,  gray. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  pale  green,  and  brown 
on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun.  Flesh  crisp,  juicy,  and  stewt 
fery  tender.     November  to  March. 

200.    COLUBIBIA.   § 

Colombian  Vii^Iieo. 
Culuiub.a  Vu^uuse. 

This  splendid  American  pear  is  one  of  the  most  ezcelleal 
V|ttalities,  and  will,  we  think,  become^nore  generally  popidai 
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Fig.  198.    Cobmbia. 

than  any  other  early  winter  fruit.  It  is  large,  hanasome,  very 
productive,  and  has  a  rich,  sugary  flavour,  resembling,  but 
often  surpassing,  that  of  the  Beurre  Diel.  The  original  tree 
grows  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Casser,  in  Westchester  co.,  13  miles 
from  New-York.  Its  productiveness  may  be  judged  of  from 
ho  fact  that  a  single  graft,  five  years  inserteJ,  has  borne  over 
four  bushels  in  a  single  season,  and  its  value  as  a  market  fruit, 
from  the  pears  having  readily  brought  six  dollars  per  bushel  in 
the  New. York  market.  The  tree  grows  upright,  with  stout 
brownish-yellow  shoots.  This  fine  pear  was  first  brouirht  into 
notice  a  few  years  since,  by  Bloodgood  dc  Co.,  of  Flushing. 
Young  wood  stout,  upright,  yellowish-brown. 

Fruit  large,  regularly  formed,  obovate,  usually  a  little  ob 
long,  and  always  broadest  in  the  middle.  Skin  smooth  and  fair 
pftle  graen  in  autumn,  but  when  ripe,  of  a  fine  golden  yellow 
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with  occasionally  a  soft  orange  tinge  on  its  cheek,  and  dotted 
with  small  gray  dots.  Stalk  rather  more  than  an  inch  long, 
slender,  slightly  curved,  placed  towards  one  side  of  a  narrow 
depression.  Calyx  of  medium  size,  partially  open,  set  in  a 
very  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  not  very  fine  grained,  but 
melting,  juicy,  with  a  sweet,  rich  and  excellent,  aromatic  fla 
your.     November  to  January 

201.   COMSTOCK 
Comstock  WUdiof. 

A  very  handsome,  bright  coloured  pear,  crisp,  and  of  good 
second  quality,  and  a  very  ornamental  winter  dessert  fruit.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  town  of  Washington,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
was  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Comstock,  an  orchardlst 
there.     Shoots  long,  upright,  reddish-yellow. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  regularly  formed,  obovate.  Skin 
smooth  and  glossy,  bright  yellow,  with  a  crimson  cheek.  Stalk 
about  an  inch  long,  straight,  inserted  in  a  slight  cavuy.  Calyx 
set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  crisp,  and  if  well 
ripened,  with  a  sweet  and  sprightly  flavour.  November  to 
January. 

202.  Catillac.     Mill.  Duh.  Thomp. 

Cadillac.  Groote  MoguL 

Gnod  Monarque.    Katzenkopu 

'The  Catillac  is  an  old  French  baking  and  ^tewing  pear,  of 
very  large  siz'e  and  of  good  quality  for  these  purposes,  stewing 
tender,  and  of  a  fine  light  red  colour.  In  rich  soil  the  fruit  is 
often  remarkably  large  and  handsome. 

•  Fruit  very  large,  broadly  turbinate,  (flattened  top-shaped.) 
Skin  yellow,  dotted  with  brown,  and  having  sometimes  a 
brownish-red  cheek  at  maturity.  Stalk  stout,  about  an  inch 
long,  curved,  and  placed  in  a  very  narrow,  small  cavity.  Caly^c 
short  and  small,  and  set  in  a  wide,  rather  deep  plaited  basin. 
Flesh  bard  and  rough  to  the  taste.     November  to  March. 

20S.  Cross.     Hovey*s  Mag. 

Winter  CroH. 

A  new  and  delicious  melting  winter  pear,  which  originated  on 
the  premises  of  Mr.  Cross,  of  Neyburyport,  Mass.  The  ori- 
ginal tree  is  not  more  than  19  years  old,  and  is  an  abundant 
and  constant  bearer.  It  will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  very  hardy  va« 
riety.  It  deserves  a  general  trial  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
Branches  rather  alender^  grayiah-yellow. 
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Fruit  of  medium 
size,  roundish. 
Skin  smooth, at  first 
pale,  hut  ripening 
10  a  deep  yellow, 
with  a  red  cheek, 
and  marked  with 
numerous  russet 
dots,  and  patches  of 
russet  around  the 
eye.  Stalk  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  very  thick, 
planted  in  a  slight 
depression.  Calyx 
small,  basin  a  good 
deal  sunk.  Flesh 
whije,  melti  ng,  jui- 
cy, and  sweet,  with 
a  rich  and  perfu- 
med flavour.  In 
eating  from  the  last 
of  November  to  the 
middle  of  Janua- 
ry, but  chiefly  in  December. 


Fig.  199.    Crou, 


204.  Chaumontel.  §  Lind.  Thomp.  Nois. 

Bezi  de  Chaumontelle.    O.  JhJu  PoU, 
Bearr^  d'Hiver.    Roz* 
Winter  Beurr6. 
Oxford  ChaumooteL 

This  grand  old  French  pear,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
village  of  Chaumontelle,  in  France,  is  a  very  desirable  variety, 
where  it  can  be  cultivated  to  advantage — that  is,  in  a  warm  rich 
soil ;  as  it  is  seldom  seen  in  perfection  in  a  cold  climate,  or  indif- 
ferent soil.  When  grown  in  favourable  positions  it  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly rich  and  excellent  fruit,  of  very  large  and  magni- 
ficent appearance.     Young  shoots  long,  slender,  dark  brown. 

Fruit  large,  varying  from  obovate  to  oblong,  but  usually  ob- 
long and  irregular,  largest  in  the  middle,  and  narrowing  each 
way.  Skin  a  little  rough,  yellowish  in.  the  shade,  dotted  with 
many  brownish  russet  dots  and  brownish-red  or  rich  deep  red  in 
the  sun.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  inserted  moderately  deep,  in 
an  angular  cavity.  Calyx  placed  at  the  lx)ttom  of  a  deep, 
uneven,  angular  basin.  Flesh  buttery  and  melting,  sugary,  with 
a  peculiar  and  agreeable  perfume.     November  to  February. 
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Fig.  900.    ChawKumtd, 

206.  CoLMAR.    O.  Duh.  Lind.  Mill. 

D'Anelu  Cdmar  DorA. 

De  limvM.  Inroropi.rabltt. 

Winter  Viigalien,  iqftome,) 

The  place  of  this  fine  old  variety,  has  of  late  been  mostry 
taken  oy  the  newer  sorts — ^the  Passe  Colmar,  Winter  Nelis, 
&e.,  which  are  not  only  superiour  in  flavour,  but.  much  hardier 
trees.  StSll  it  Is  a  good  variety,  and  well  deserves  a  place  in  eo1« 
leotion#— -more  especially  in  the  middle  states.  The  bark  of  this 
It  remarkably  rough. 
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Fruit  medium  or  large,  obtuse-pyriform.  Skin  smooth,  pale 
greenish-yellow,  becoming  light  yeilow  at  maturity,  doKtid  with 
a  few  light  gray  specks.  Stalk  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
tolerably  stout,  bent,  and  planted  in  a  cavity  often  one-sided  and 
uneven.  Calyx  rather  small,  set  in  a  wide  deep  basUi.  Flesh 
melting,  half  buttery,  juicy,  sweet,  rich  and  excellent.  De- 
cember. 

206.  EcHASSERY.     O.  Duh.  Lind.  Nois. 

Echaverie.    Thomp.  Bezi  de  Chaaserie. 

Bezi  d*£chaaHe/  Jat^dbime. 

A  rich,  melting,  French  pear,  which  has  been  a  good  while 
in  cultivation,  but  still  holds  its  place  as  a  first  rate  fruit,  h  is 
but  little  known  in  this  country.  The  wood  is  rather  weak,  with 
crooked  joints. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish -oval.  Skin  smooth,  pale 
green,  yellowish  at  maturity,  slightly  dotted  with  gray.  Stalk 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  straight,  somewhat  uneven,  planted  in 
a  narrow,  irregular  depression.  Calyx  open,  with  flat  divisions, 
placed  almost  level.  Flesh  melting,  buttery,  with  a  sweet, 
perfumed  and  sugary  flavour. 

207.  Emerald.     Thomp. 

A  Belgian  variety,  recently  introduced.  It  resembles  very 
considerably  in  appearance  the  Glout  Morceau,  and  is  likely  to 
prove  a  fine  variety  in  the  middle  states.  New-England  may 
be  too  cold  for  it. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  rather  square  in  figure,  one- 
sided, and  somewhat  knobby.  Skin  green,  dotted  with  brown, 
and  having  a  pale  brown  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  planted  obliquely  in  a  slight  cavity.  Calyx  with  short, 
stiff  divisions,  and  set  in  a  rather  narrow,  plaited,  irregular 
basin.  Core  large.  Flesh  melting,  buttery,  sweet  and  excel- 
lent.     December. 

20i8.  FoNDANTE  Du  Bois.     Thomp. 

This  pear  has  not  yet  been  proved  in  this  country,  the  trees 
first  received  under  this  name  having  proved  to  be  the  Flemish 
Beauty.  Mr.  Thompson  says  it  "  resembles  the  Passe  Colmar, 
Is  almost  equal  to  it  in  quality,  and  keeps  longer." 

**  Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate ;  skin  greenish-yellow';  flesh 
juicy,  meltings  of  first  quality.  Ripens  from  December  to 
February." 
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209.  FoBTUNiE.     Bod.  Jard.  Thomp. 

La  Fortnnee  de  Parmentier. 
La  FortiitieeVie  Paris. 
Beurr^  Fortune. 

A  new,  round,  russet  pear,  raised  by  M.  Parmentifei  of 
Enghein.  It  came  to  us  with  the  reputation  of  a  fruit  of  the 
first  quality,  and  as  keeping  till  June  and  July.  It  has  fruited 
the  past  season,  and  proves  to  be  a  small  pear,  of  fair  quality, 
juicy  and  sprightly,  but  rather  astringent,  and  in  eating  until 
March  or  April.     It  deserves  further  trial. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  roundish,  depressed.  Skin  cover- 
ed with  gray  russet.  Stalk  short,  with  a  fleshy  base,  tapering 
abruptly  into  the  fruit.  Calyx  small,  in  a  round,  smooth  basin. 
Flesh  white,  juicy  and  sprightly,  but  not  high  flavoured.  De. 
cember  to  April. 

210.  Fbanc  Real  d'Hiver.     Thomp. 

Franc  R-^ci     Und,  O.  Duh. 
Fin  Or  a'Hiver. 

The  Winter  Franc  R6al  is  a  good  cooking  pear,  which  bears 
abundantly  with  us,  and  is  esteemed  for  stewing — as  its  flesh 
becomes  very  tender,  and  takes  a  pretty,  light  purple  colour, 
[t  bears  well,  and  grows  upright,  with  wavy  leaves. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin  yellow,  speckled  with 
russet  brown,  and  having  a  brownish  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  lonor, 
set  in  a  small  cavity.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  shallow  basin. 
Flesh  crisp  and  firm.     In  use  from  December  to  March. 

211.  GiLOGiL.     Lind.  Thomp. 

Gih-o-gile.  Oarde  d'Ecosse. 

Poire  a  Gobert.  Jiiogii* 

* 

A  large,  showy,  globular  French  pear,  only  fit  for  cooking. 
The  French,  we  see,  by  recent  accounts,  esteem  it  highly  for 
preserving.  It  grows  very  strong  and  uprignt,  and  bears  large 
crops. 

Fruit  large,  roundish.  Skin  thickly  covered  with  russet, 
with  a  reddish  russet  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
set  in  an  uneven  cavity.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  deep  plaited 
hollow.     Flesh  very  firm  and  crisp.     November  to  Febiuary. 
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14J).  Glout  MoRCEAtJ.     Thomp.  Lind. 


Gloux  Morreaux. 

Beurr^  d'llartienpont 

Hardenpom  d'Hiver. 

CAtlmard']  liver. 

Keiirre  deliver  Noavelle. 

liinden  d'Automne. 

^urre  d'Aremberg,  iwrongly.)^ 


o/ihe 
frettch. 


Goulu  Morceau. 
Roi  de  Wurteiui)crg. 
Krunprinz  Ferdinand. 

von  Oestreich. 

Beurre  de  Carabron. 
Got  Luc  de  Cambron. 
Hardenpont's  Wiuterbutterbime 


The  Glout  Morceau  is  universally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
most  delicious  of  the  recent  Flemish  winter  pears  ;  and  as  it  ig 


Fiff.  801.     GJjout  Morceau. 

perfectly  suited  to  our  climate,  bearing  excellent  crops,  it  should 
have  a  place  in  every  good  garden.  It  has  been  confounded 
with  the  Beurr6  d'Aremberg,  as  has  already  been  explained, 
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but  is  readily  distinguished  from  that  pear,  by  its  sweeter,  mor€ 
BUt^ary  flavour,  more  oval  figure,  and  more  slender  stalk.* 
The  growth  of  the  tree  is  also  distinct,  havino;  dark  olive  shoots, 
sprpariing  and  declining  in  habit,  with  wavy  leaves. 

The  signification  of  Giout  Morceau,  is  greedy  morsel ;  but 
Mr.  Thompson  suggests  that  this  or  the  synonyme  Goulu  Mor- 
ceau is  used  (in  the  same  sense  as  fois  goulu,  i.  e.  sugar  peas,) 
to  signify  honied,  or  sugared  pear,  which  is  most  appropriately 
applied  to  the  present  fruit. 

Fruit  rather  large,  varying  in  form,  but  usually  obtuse-oval, 
and  wider  towards  the  stalk  than  Beurre  d'Aremberg.  Skin 
smooth,  thin,  pale  greenish-yellow,  marked  with  small  green 
dots,  and  sometimes  with  thin  patches  of.greenish-brown.  Stalk 
rather  slender  and  straight,  an  inch  or  more  long,  planted  in  a 
small,  regular  cavity.  Calyx  usually  with  open  divisions,  set 
in  a  moderately  deep  basin.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  and 
smooth  in  texture,  buttery,  very  melting,  with  a  rich,  sugary 
flavour,  with  no  admixture  of  acid.     December. 

213.  Groom's  Princrss  Royal.     Thomp. 

A  new  English  fruit,  not  yet  proved  in  America,  but  having 
the  reputation  of  a  variety  of  the  first  quality.  It  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Groom,  the  famous  tulip  grower. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin  greenish-brown,  with 
a  tinge  of  brownish-red,  and  spme  russet  tracings.  Stalk  short 
and  thick,  set  in  a  very  trifling  depression.  Calyx  small,  open, 
set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  buttery,  melting,  a  little  gritty 
near  the  core,  but  sweet,  and  high  flavoured.  January  and 
February. 

214.  Jaminrttr.     Thomp. 

Sabine.  )iVot9.    and         Josephine. 

D'Austnuie.  >   ike  Fmuh         Colmar  Jaminette. 

Beonrd  d'Austnaie.  )  gardens.  Hardenpont  du. 

printemps,  (Q^fome.) 

The  Jaminette  (or  Josephine,  of  American  gardens,)  is  a 
very  excellent  winter  pear,  which  grows  strongly,  produces 
abundant  and  regular  crops,  and  is  well  worthy  of  general  cul- 
tivation. •  It  was  raised  from  seed  by  M.  Jaminette,  of  Metz. 

Fruit  of  medium  or  large  size,  varying  in  form,  but  mostly 
obovate,  a  good  deal  narrowed  at  the  stalk.  Skin  clear  green, 
paler  at  maturity,  considerably  marked  with  russetty  brown, 
especially  near  the  stalk,  and  sprinkled  with  numerous  brown 

*  Mr.  Hovey  evidently  figures  the  d* Arembenr  for  this  pear  in  hfa  Mi>««iii^. 
Wl.ijt.pa60.  *^  ~IP»«B|, 
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Tig.  202.    Jammette, 

dots.  Stalk  scarcely  an  inch  long,  rather  thick,  and  obliqitely 
planted,  without  any  depression.  Calyx  open  and  firm,  set  in 
a  basin  of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  white,  a  little  gritty  near 
the  core,  but  very  juicy  and  melting,  with  a  sugary,  aromatic 
flavour.     November  and  December. 

215.  Knight's  Monarch.    TlK>mp. 

This  new  and  most  delicious  pear  was  originated  from  seed 
by  the  late  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.,  of  Downton  Cast!e, 
England,  to  whom  the  horticultural  world  is  so  largely  indebt- 
ed. He  called  it  the  Moharch,  because  he'  considered  it 
superiouf  to  all  others,  and  on  account  of  its  first  perfecting 
its  fruit  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  William  IV.  It 
seems  likely  to  stand  equally  high  in  this  country,  and  will,  We 
hope,  soon  become  widely  disseminated.  The  tree  is  a  strong 
f^rower  and  bears  abundantly. 

By  some  unlucky  error,  Mr.  Knight  transmitted  to  this  oomi 
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try,  and  disseminated  partially  in  England,  sereral  years  B^tx 
grafts  of  a  worthless  sort  for  this  fine  pear,  which  in  no  way  re 
sembled  it.  The  false  sort  was  pretty  largely  propagated  a nU 
distributed  before  the  error  was  discovered.  The  two  are  rea- 
dily distinguished  by  tJieir  wood.  The  true  Monarch  ha\  ing 
yellowish  or 
light  olive 
shoots,  the 
spurious,  dark 
olive  or  vio- 
let.* 

Fruit  largo, 
obovate.  Skin 
yellowish- 
brown,  tinged 
with  red  on  the 
sunny  side, 
and  thickly 
dotted  with 
pale,  gray 
specks.  Stalk 
remarkably 
short  and 
thick,  set  with 
little  or  node- 
pression.  Ca- 
lyx open, 
placed  in  a 
rather  shallow 
basin.  Flesh 
yellowish- 
white,  but- 
tery, melting, 
and  very  rich, 
with  a  slightly 

musky,        and  Fig*  ^3.    Knight*8  Monarch, 

very  delicious  flavour.     In  perfection  in  January. 

21G,  LioN  LE  Clerc.     Thomp. 
Lton  ^  Clerc  de  Laval.    JVott. 

This  is  a  good  cooking  pear,  of  large  size,  and  very  distinct 
from  the  celebrated  "  Van  Mons  L^on  le  Clerc,"  described  in  t 
foregoing  page.  In  favourable  seasons  it  is  of  tolerable  quality 
Tor  the  table. 

*  Mr.  Knight  wbb  deeply  mortified  at  this  accidental  error,  and  is  said  u>hava 
remarked,  that  he  would  gladly  liave  eacrifieed  JC!0,(XX)  rather  thnn  it  shonU 
have  occurred.    VToald  that  some  nurserymen  were  as  conscientious  I 
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Fruit  large,  obovate,  but  swollen  at  the  crown,  and  narrow- 
ing a  good  deal  at  the  stalk.  Skin  yellow,  smooth,  a  little  glossy, 
with  russetty  spots  at  either  end,  and  some  large  dots.  Calyx 
large,  with  long,  straight,  narrow  divisions,  and  placed  in  a 
slight  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  pretty  stout,  swol. 
len  at  its  point  of  insertion.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  crisp,  and 
rather  firm,  with  a  tolerably  pleasant  flavour.  December  to 
April. 

217.  Louise  Bonne.    O.  Duh.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Louise  Bonne  R6al. 
St.  Germain  blanc. 

An  old  French,  winter  pear,  which  bears  regularly  with  us, 
but  is  so  inferiour  to  many  more  newly  originated,  that  we  do 
not  think  it  worthy  oR  cultivation. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform,  a  little  rounded  towards  the  stalk. 
Skin  smooth,  pale  green.  Stalk  short,  seldom  an  inch  long, 
Btraifi;ht,  a  little  swollen  where  it  is  set  on  the  fruit.     Calyx 

small,  open,  very 
sliijhtly  sunk.  Flesh 
white,  rather  coarse 
grained,  melting, 

sweet,  and  pretty 
good.     December. 

218.  Lewis.  §   Man. 
Ken.  Thomp. 

This  is  an  excellent 
winter  pear,  which 
originated  some  thirty 
years  ago,  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  John  Lewis, 
of  Roxbury,  and  was 
first*  described  and 
brought  into  notice 
by  that  veteran  and 
zealous  amateur  of 
fruits,  Samuel  Down- 
er, Esq.,  of  Dorches- 
ter, near  Boston.  It 
is  a  very  profitable 
market  fruit,  bearing 
enormous  crops ;  in- 
deed, this  is  the  chief 
fault  of  the  tree,  and 
the  soil  should  there- 
Fig.  204.    Lewis.  fore  be  kept  rich^  or 
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the  pears  will  necessarily  be  small.  The  fruit  has  the  good 
quality  of  adhering  closely  to  the  tree,  is  Dot  liable  to  be 
blown  off  or  injured  by  early  frosts,  and  should  be  allowed  to 
rf^main  on  till  late  in  the  season.  The  tree  grows  vigorously, 
and  has  long,  drooping  branches,  of  dark  olive  colour. 

Fruit  scarcely  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  thick,  dark 
l^rccn  in  autumn,  pale  green  at  maturity,  with  numerous  m^ 
setty  specks.  Stalk  long  and  slender,  inserted  nearly  even  with 
the  surface.  Calyx  large,  with  wide  spread  divisions,  basin 
almost  level.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  rather  coarse  grained, 
melting,  juicy  and  rich  in  flavour,  with  a  slight  spicy  perfume. 
November  to  February. 

219.  LocEB.     Hov.  Mag. 

Locke's  New  Beoni. 

This  is  a  new  native  fruit,  very  lately  oricrinaled  from  seed 
by  Mr.  James  Locke,  an  extensive  orchardist  in  West  Cam« 
bridge,  Mass.  From  the  few  specimens  we  have  tasted,  we 
should  judge  it  to  be  a  fruit  of  excellent  quality.  The  wood 
considerably  resembles  that  of  the  St.  Germain,  from  a  seed  of- 
which  Mr.  Locke  believes  it  to  have  been  produced. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish-obovate.  Skin  dull  yellow« 
ish-green,  slightly  mottled  with  spots  of  darker  green  and  bits  of 
russet.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  set  without  depression.  Calyx  small, 
closed,  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  greenish. white,  very 
melting  and  juicy,  with  an  excellent,  sprightly,  vinous  flavour. 
November  and  December. 

220.  Lawrence. 

The  Lawrence  pear  is  a  new  variety,  which  will,  undoubtedly, 
take  its  place  among  those  of  the  first  quality.  It  is  a  seedling, 
which  sprung  up  in  Flushing,  L.  I.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
two  other  pear  trees  only,  the  St.  Germain  and  the  White  Do. 
yenn6,  and  bears  some  proofs,  in  its  qualities,  of  being  a  natural 
cross  between  the  two.  Messrs.  Wilcomb  and  King,  nursery- 
men, of  that  place,  first  introduced  this  pear  to  notice ;  we 
learn  from  them  that  it  produces  regular  and  abundant  crops, 
and  the  fruit  is  not  inclined  to  rot  or  shrivel,  commencing  to  ripen 
in  October,  and  will  keep  till  March.  The  tree  is  moderately 
vigorous,  and  has  thorny,  rather  slender,  light  yellowish-brown 
shoots. 

*Frult  rather  large,  obovate,  narrowing  to  an  obtuse  end,  and  a 
little  irregular ;  pale,  yellowish -green,  marked  with  small  patches 
of  greenish-brown.     Calyx  set  in  a  rather  deep  basin.    Flesh 
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3^)lovirii.white»  mdtiiig,  juicy,  with  «  very  rich  nad 
Aavoiir. 

921.  MooGMM.    Thonip. 

The  Moccas  is 
one  of  the  many 
seedling  fruits, 
orifiriosted  by  Mr. 
Knight.  It  has 
just  begun  to  pro* 
duce  fruit  in  this 
country,  and 

proves  to  be  a  win* 
ter  pear  of  high 
quality. 

Fruit  of  medium 
size,  obovate. 
Skin  pale  green, 
era  little  yellow, 
ish,  with  a  brown 
cheek,  and  pretty 
thickly  sprinkled 
with  small  brown 
russet  dots  and 
streaks.  Stalk' 
long,  curved,  and 
inserted  without 
depression.  Calyx 
short,  partially 
closed,  set  in  a 
narrow,  rather 
shallow  basin. 
Flesh  whitisb^yet* 
low,  juicy,  melt* 
ing,  with  a  rich 
•iM  excellent  flavour.    December. 


f%.S04 


»2.  MmamoL  Jbjji.    O.  Duh.  Mill.  Thomp, 


SDomieQr  Twn 
Measire  Jean 


Mr.  John. 
John. 


The  Meesire  Jean  is  a  rich,  sugary,  old  French  pear,  but 
rather  coarse  grained  and  gritty,  and  thereibre  only  of  second 
']uality,  and  not  worthy  of  general  culture.     Shoots  dark  gray. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  turbinate,  but  narrowed  a  little  to« 
wards  the  eye  also.     Skin  somewhat  rough,  yellow,  nearly 
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covered  with  brown  russet.  3talk  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a 
small  wide  cavity.  Calyx  smail,  open,  set  in  a  shallow,  plaited 
Uasin.  Flesh  gritty,  white,  crisp,  juic}',  and  breaking,  with  a 
very  sweet,  rich  flavour.  In  deep,  warin,  and  favourable  soils, 
it  is  sometinies  highly  excellent.     November  and  December. 

223.  Nb  Plus  MstTRis.     Thomp. 

Tills  is  a  Belgian  pear,  one  of  Dr.  Van  Mons'  seedlings, 
named  in  allusion  to  Pierre  Meuris,  his  gardener  at  Brussels, 
when  his  garden  there  was  about  to  be  destroyed.  It  is  an 
unprepossessing  looking,  uneven,  dull  russet  fruit,  but  keeps 
admirably,  and  in  February  and  March,  is  really  of  very  fine 
flavour.  The  tree  grows  upright,  has  short-jointed,  olive  co. 
loured  shoots,  and  bears  in  thick  bunches  or  clusters. 

Fruit  medium  or  rather  small,  roundish,  usually  very  ir> 
regular,  with  swollen  parts  on  the  surface.  Skin  rough,  dull 
yellowish-brown,  partially  covered  with  iron-coloured  russet. 
Stalk  quite  short,  set  without  depression,  in  a  small  cavity. 
Flesh  yellowish-white,  buttery,  melting,  with  a  sugary,  and 
very  agreeable  flavour.     January  to  March. 

224.  Passb  Colmas.  §  Lxnd.  Thomp.  P.  Mag. 

CMnM^r  Hardenpont. 

Pr^ent  de  Malines. 

Marufcre  Sucree  Jatioe. 

Souverain. 
Off.  to         Culnar  SoaveFaine. 
Thorny       Ganibier. 

Celiite. 

Colinar  Preute 

Colinar  Doree. 

P*  Ananas,  i^«ome.> 


Colmar  Eptoeauz. 
Colmar  Gru. 
Pa«e  Colmar  Grii. 
BenrrA  Colmar  iim,  dit  prteel. 
Procai* 

Pondante  cle  Paniiel. 
Fondante  de  Btont. 
fieiirr6  d'Argeiuoo. 
Regintin. 
ChapmanV 


The  Passe  Colmar  is  a  Belgian  pear  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  raised  by  the  counsellor  Hardenpont.  It  is  a  fruit  of  the 
first  quality  ;  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  winter 
pear  in  the  middle  states,  on  account  of  its  excellent  flavour, 
vigorous  growth,  and  abundant  bearing.  It  grows  indeed  al- 
most  too  thrifty,  making  long,  bending  shoots,  and  owing  to  this 
over-luxuriance,  the  fruit  is  oflen  second  rate  on  young  trees. 
This  should,  therefore,  be  checked  by  occasional  root-pruning, 
or  cutting  off  the  leading  roots  with  a  sharp  spade.  The  young* 
shoots  are  of  a  lively  brownish-yellow,  and  the  tree  frequently 
bears  a  second  crop  of  fruit  on  its  after  growth.*  It  is  every 
way  superiour  to  the  old  Colmar. 


"  '^-  'laara  fine  fimit  of  the  Passe  Coliaar,  prune  or  thin  out  haif  the  Ih&l 
"  ■  In  the  month  of  March. 
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Fig.  205.    Passe  Colmar. 

Fniit  rather  large,  varying  considerably,  from  obovate  to  ob- 
luse-pyriform,  but  most  usually  as  in  Fig.  205.  Skin  rather 
thick,  yellowish-srreen,  becoming  yellow  at  maturity,  a  good 
de^el  sprinkled  with  light  brown  russet.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  inserted  in  an  obtuse  uneven  cavity,  or  sometimes 
without  depression.  Calyx  open,  basin  shallow.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish-white,  buttery  and  juicy,  with  a  rich,  sweet,  aromatio 
flavour. 

225.  Pound.    Coxe. 

Winter  Bell. 
Bretagne  lo  Coor. 

ne  t'ounrt,  or  Winter  Bell  pear,  valued  only  for  cookiiig,  i& 
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one  of  tlie  most  common  fruits  in  the  middle  states.  Indeed, 
this  and  the  Black  Pear  of  Worcester,  so  common  in  New  Eng 
land,  are  the  only  two  kitchen  pears  extensively  grown  in  this 
country.  The  pound  pear  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  often  weigh- 
ing a  couple  of  pounds  each.  It  is  also  an  abundant  bearer, 
and  a  profitable  orchard  crop.  The  trees  are  strong  and  healthyi 
with  very  stout,  upright,  dark  coloured  wood. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  an  old  European  pear,  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  described  in  the  books.  A  Belgian  pear  under  the 
name  of  Bretagne  leCour,  which  has  fruited  with  us  for  thret 
years  past,  appears  to  be  identical  with  this. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform,  swollen  at  the  cvrowni  and  narrowing 
gradually  to  a 
point  at  the  in- 
sertion of  the 
stalk.  Skin  yel. 
lowish  -  green, 
with  a  browo 
cheek,  (yellow 
and  red  when 
long  kept,)  and 
sprinkled  with 
numerous 
brown  russet 
dots.  Stalk 
two  inches  or 
more  long, 
•tout,  bent. 
Calyx  crum- 
pled, set  in  a 
narrow,  slight 
basin.  Flesh 
firm  and  solid, 
stews  red,  and 
is  excellent, 
baked  or  pre- 
served. 

226.  St.  Gbx- 
MAIM.  O.Duh. 
Ltnd.  Thomp. 

St.Geniiain  Grift. 
Saint       Germain 

Janne. 
Inconnae  la  Fu«. 

This   is    a 
well      known  fig.  906.   ^ 
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Mid  capital  old  French  variety,  and  when  in  perfection,  ia 
scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other  juicy  pear.  Unfortunately,  how 
ever,  it  is  not  a  very  hardy  tree,  and  is  therefore  worth  little,  near 
the  sea-coast.  In  the  interiour,  and  m  the  warm,  rich  soils  of 
the  west,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  highly  deserving  of  general 
cultivation.  The  tree  is  rather  a  slow  grower,  with  a  dense 
head  of  foliage, — ^the  leaves  narrow,  folded,  and  curved;  the 
wood  slender,  and  light  olive  coloured. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform,  tapering  regularly  from  the  crown  to 
the  stalk.  Skin  yellowish-green,  marked  with  brownish  specks 
on  the  sunny  side,  and  tinged  with  a  little  brown  when  ripe. 
Stalk  an  inch  long,  strong,  planted  obliquely  by  the  side  of  a 
small,  fleshy  swelling.  Calyx  open,  set  in  a  shallow  basin* 
Flesh  white,  a  little  gritty,  but  full  of  refreshing  juice,  melting, 
sweet,  and  agreeable  in  flavour.     November  and  December, 

The  Strifes  Germain,  {St.  Germain  Panack^e,)  is  a  pretty 
variety  of  this  fruit,  differing  only  in  being  externally  striped 
with  yellow. 

227.   St.  Germain,  Prince's.  §  Pom.  Man.  Thomp. 

Brown  Sl  Germain. 
New  St.  Germain. 

Prince's  St.  Germain 
is  a  seedling  from  the 
fbrej:oing  pear,  raised 
at  Prince's  nurseries, 
at  Flushing,  about 
forty  years  ago.  It  is 
a  most  thrifty  and  har. 
dy  tree,  with  dark  red- 
dish brown  shoots. 
The  fruit  keeps  as  well 
as  a  russet  apple,  is 
uniformly  good,  and  is 
certainly  one  of  the 
best  late  pears  when 
under  good  cultivation. 
It  is  much  more  es« 
teemed  in  the  eastern 
states  than  the  old  St. 
Germain. 

Fruit  of  medium 
size,  obovate,  inclining 
to  oval.  Skin  nearly 
covered  with  brownish 
russet  over  a  green 
ground^  and  becoming 
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dull  red  next  the  sun.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long,  a  Httlc 
curved,  and  placed  in  a  slight,  flattened  depression.  Cah'^z  large, 
open,  firm,  and  nearly  without  divisions,  set  in  a  smooth,  nearly 
flat  basin.  Flesh  yellowiih-white,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  sweet, 
somewhat  vinous  and  veiy  agreeable  flavour.  November  ta 
March. 

228.  Saint  Germain,  Brande's. 

This  is  a  new  variety,  received,  we  believe,  from  England. 
It  has  fruited  in  Salem,  Masc.,  and  proves  of  the  flrst  quality. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  narrowing  towards  both  ends. 
Skin  yellowish-green.  Stalk  short,  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
Ion  ST,  thick,  set  obliquely  on  one  side  of  the  end  of  the  fruit. 
Calyx  small,  stiff,  placed  on  the  narrow  crown,  mostly  without  a 
basin.  Flesh  melting,  juicy,  with  a  rich  and  excellent  flavour. 
November  and  December. 

229.  St.  Germain,  Uvedale's.     Mill.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Uvedars  Warden.  De  Tonneao.       )   oftke 

Germain  Baker.  Belle  de  Jexaev. )  fVoicA 

Lent  8t.  Germain.  Piper. 

Pickering  Pear.  Union. 

ChamberB*  Large. 

Uvedale's  St.  Germain  is  a  very  large  winter  pear,  only  fit 
for  cooking,  for  which  it  is  very  good.  It  is  an  Bnglish  variety, 
which  has  been  100  years  in  cultivation,  and  frequently  grown 
to  the  size  of  three  pounds  in  that  country.  In  this  country  it  is 
not  so  much  planted  as  others,  being  less  hardy.  It  is  very  dis- 
tinct from  the  pound  pear* 

Fruit  very  large,  oblong- pyri form,  obtuse  at  the  end,  and  taper, 
ing  to  the  eye.  Skin  yellowish  green  at  maturity,  with  a  brown 
cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  bent  and  planted  in  a  rather  deep, 
oblique,  angular  cavity.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  deep  hollow. 
Flesh  white,  hard  and  astriugent,  but  bakes  and  stews  well.  la 
use  from  January  to  April. 

230.   Vicar  of  Winkpield.     Thomp. 

Le  Car6.  )  ofthM 

JUonsieur  le  Cur^.  S  Frenck, 

Duma<«. 

Bourgermester,  tncorrectbf  ofBotUnu 

Clion.    Kenridc 

This  large  and  productive  pear  was  discovered  not  long  since, 
as  a  natural  seedling  in  the  woods  of  Clion,  France,  by  a  French 
curntej  whence  it  obtained  in  France,  the  familiar  names  of  Le 
Cur^y  or  Monsieur  le  Cxiri.    A  short  time  after  it  became  knowa 
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dt  Pbris,  it  was 
imported  into 
England  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Rham, 
of  Winkfield, 
Berkshire,  and 
cultivated  and 
disseminated 
fi  om  thence, 
becomingknown 
in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of 
London  as  the 
Vicar  of  Wink- 
field.  Now,  al- 
though we  think 
Mr.  Thompson 
erred  in  adopt- 
ing this  English 
name  instead  of 
continuing  the 
French  title, 
yet  for  the  sake 
of  having  some 
liniform  stand- 
ard, we  shall 
follow  him,  con- 
sidering, howev. 
tr,  Le  Cur6  as 
the  genuine 
name.* 

We  should 
add  that  the 
same  fruit  was 
imported  to  Bod- 
ton  and  here,  a 
few  years  ago, 
under  the  erro- 
neous name  of 
Bourgermesler^ 
and  considera- 
bly disseminatlBd, 

With  regard  to  its  merits  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion- 
some  persons  considering  it  a  fine  fruit.     It  has  borne  very  ad- 
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•  The  only  reason  that  can  ha  given  for  an  "English  re-christening,  \b  that  tha 
FVench  (see  Bon  Jardtnier^  1344,1  cnnfiine  this  pear.  Le  Cur6,  with  the  Si.  Lezm% 
MlinferieurjEn}!  fleshed  pear,  fit  only  for  stewinj;  and  cooking. 
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mirmUy  with  as  lor  some  jears  past.  It  i*  always  remarkably 
lar|^,  &ir  and  handsome.  We  think  it  alwa3r9  a  first  rate  bakmg 
pear.  Occasionally  we  have  tasted  it  fine  as  a  table  pear,  but 
l^oerally  it  is  astringent,  and  only  third  rate  for  this  purpose. 
If  ripened  oflTin  a  warm  temperature  however,  it  will  generally 
prove  a  good,  second  rate  eating  pear.  But  its  great  productive 
ness,  hardiness,  and  fine  size,  will  always  give  it  a  prominent 
place  in  the  orchard  as  a  profitable,  market,  cooking  pear.  The 
tree  grows  thriftily,  with  drooping  fruit  branches.  Shoots  du 
ver^ng,  dark  olive. 

Fruit  large  and  long-pyrifbrm,  often  six  inches  long,  and  a 
little  jne-sided.  Skin  fair  and  smooth,  pale  yellow,  sometimes 
with  a  brownish  cheek,  and  marked  with  small  brown  dots. 
Stalk  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  slender,  obliquely  in- 
serted  without  depression.  Calyx  large,  open,  set  in  a  basin 
which  is  very  slightly  sunk.  Flesh  greenish-white,  generally 
iuicy,  but  sometimes  buttery,  with  a  good  sprightly  flavour. 
Novembf,r  to  January. 

231.  YiaooirLBiTSE.    O.  Duh.  Poit.  Thomp. 

P«ire-«laee. 
Cluunbrette. 
Bajdeuf. 

An  excellent  old  French  variety,  which,  ia  consequence  of 
its  indifierent  crops,  is  scarcely  cultivated  in  the  middle  states. 
In  the  warmer  and  richer  western  states,  it  is  well  worthy  of  a 
trial.  Thn  tree  grows  strongly.  It  takes  its  name  from  Vir- 
goul6  a  small  French  village — the  place  of  its  origin.  It  ia, 
however,  a  very  different  pear  from  the  Yirgalieu  of  New- York, 
which  is  the  White  Doyenn^. 

Fruit  rather  large,  oval,  obovate— handsomely  rounded  at 
both  ends.  Skin  very  smooth,  yellowish-green  at  maturity, 
sprinkled  with  numerous  gray  or  reddish  dots.  Stalk  about  an 
inch  long,  set  in  a  very  trifling  depression.  Calyx  small, 
placed  in  a  wide,  shallow  basin,  sometimes  aearoely  at  all 
sunk*  Flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  and  of  excellent  flavoar. 
November  to  Januaiy. 

232.  Winter  Nelis.  §  Lind.  Thomp. 

N^Iis  cTHiTer.  Ia  Bonne  Malinoiw. 

Bonne  de  Malines.  Milanaifie  Cavelier. 

Betirt^  de  Malinee.  EioiumeMi. 

The  Winter  Nelis  holds,  in  our  estimation,  nearly  the  same 
rank  among  winter  pears,  that  the  Seckel  does  among  the  au- 
tumnal varieties.  We  consider  it  unsurpassed  in  rich,  delicious 
flavour,  and  indispensable  «>  every  garden,  however  small.     It 
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is  a  Tery  hardy  and  thrifty  tree,  and  bears  regular  crops  of 
pears  which  always  ripen  welL  and  in  succession.     Branches 

diverging,  rather  slender,  light  olive. 

It  is  a  Flemish  pear,  and  was  originated,  above  twenty  yeara 
!(ince,  by  W.  Nelis,  of  Mechlin. 

Fruit  of  me- 
dium  size,  of 
usually  a  little 
below  it,  round- 
ishK>bovate,nar" 
rowed-in  near 
the  stalk.  Skin 
yellowish-green 
at  maturity,  dot- 
ted with  gray 
russet,  and  a 
good  deal  cov- 
ered with  rus- 
set patches  and 
streaks,  espe- 
cially on  the 
sunny  side. 
Stalk  an  inch 
and  a  half  long, 
bent,  and  plant- 
ed in  a  narrow 
cavity.  Calyx 
open,  with  stiff, 
short  divisions, 
placed  in  a 
shallow  basin. 
Flesh  yellow- 
Fig.  S08.  Wmter  NeUi.  ish-white,  fine 
grained,  buttery  and  very  melting,  abounding  with  juice,  of  a 
rich,  saccharine,  aromatic  flavour.  In  perfection  in  December, 
and  keeps  till  the  middle  of  January. 


233.  WiLHELHiNE.     Nois.  Bon.  Jard.  Thomp. 

Wilhelmlna.    Ken. 

New,  and  lately  received  from  France,  where  it  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  late  winter  fruit  of  the  first  quality. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  rather  nar^'owed-in  towards 
the  stalk.  Skin  grepnish-yeliow,  dotted  with  distinct  gray 
specks,  and  washed  with  a  little  red  towards  the  sun.  Stalk  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  long,  inserted  in  a  slight,  rather  blunt  de- 
pression.    Calyx  large,  open,  set  level  with  the  surface,  or  a 
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little  project]n<r-  Flesh  yellowish -white,  buttery  and  melting, 
with  an  abundant,  sugary,  perfumed  juice.  February  and 
March. 


Selection  of  choice  pears  for  a  small  garden^  to  ripen  in  suc- 
cesi$ion  from  July  to  April.  Madeleine,  Bloodgood,  Dearborn's 
Seedling,  Bartlett,  or  William's  Bon  Chretien,  Andrews,  Sum- 
mer Franc  R6al,  White  Doyenn6,  Seckel,  Fondante  d'Automne, 
Gray  Doyenne,  Urbaniste,  Dunmore,  Marie  Louise,  Van 
Mons  Leon  le  CI  ere,  Beurr6  Bosc,  Dix,  Columbian,  Winter 
Nelis,  Beurr6  d'Arember^,  Knight's  Monarch,  and  (for  deep 
warm  soil,)  Beurre  de  Ranz. 

Selection  of  very  hardy  and  good  pears  for  a  cold  climate. 
Fulton,  Bloodgoyl.  Seckel,  SteveS'  Genesee,  Heathcot,  Marie 
Louise,  Beurre  Bosc,  Dix,  Hacon's  Incomparable,  Buffum, 
Beurr^  Capiumont,  Andrews,  Barilett,  Washington,  White  Doy- 
enne, Beurr6  Diel,  Winter  Nelis,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Prince's 
St.  Germain. 

Almost  all  the  varieties  do  well  in  the  interiour ;  the  old 
French  sorts  usually  better  than  with  us,  and  the  following  sorts 
are  generally  finer  in  a  warmer  climate,  say  that  of  Maryland, 
than  here ;  Beurre  de  Ranz.  Glout  Morc^u,  Easter  Beurr6, 
Messire    Jean,    St.    Germain,  &c. 

Perry  pears.  These  are  little  attended  to  in  this  country ; 
perry  being  made  from  the  most  common  varieties.  The  besi 
English  perry  pears  are  the  following;  Oldfield,  Barlani, 
Longfand,  and  Teinton  Squash. 
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THE    PEACH. 

Pfrfira  vulgaris^  Dec. ;  /Jwmkwb,  of  botanipti.  ■ 
/'ldh«r, of  the  French ;  PJirschtiaum^  Gprman  ;  Persickkttiooin,  Dutch; 

Italian;  and  El  Melocototi,  Spaiiitsh. 

The  peach  tree  is  a  native  of  Persia  and  r*hina,  and  was 
brought  from  the  former  country  to  Italy  by  the  Romans  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  It  was  considerably  cultivated 
in  Britain  as  early  as  the  year  1550,  and  was  introduced  to  this 
country  by  the  early  settlers  somewhere  about  1680.  Frcna 
Persia,  its  native  country,  its  name  in  all  languages — Persico-^ 
P6cher — Peach,  has  evidently  been  derived. 
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The  peach  is  a  rather  small  fruit  tree,  with  narrow,  smooth, 
serrated  leaves,  and  pink  blossoms.  It  is  more  tender,  and  of 
shorter  duration  than  most  other  of  the  fruits  usually  grown  in 
temperate  climated.  It  is  never  raised  in.  England,  and  not 
generally  in  France,  without  the  aid  of  walls.  Even  at  Mon. 
treuil,  near  Paris,  a  village  whose  whole  population  is  mainly 
employed  in  cultivating  the  peach  for  market,  it  is  grown 
entirely  upon  white-washed  walls.  China  and  the  United 
States  are,  therefore,  the  only  temperate  countries  where  the 
peach  and  the  apple  both  attain  their  highest  perfection  in  the 
open  orchard.  The  peaches  of  Pekin  are  celebrated  as  being 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  of  double  the  usual  size.* 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  the  peach,  that  with  its 
delicious  flavour  were  once  coupled,  in  the  East,  certain  notions 
of  its  poisonous  qualities.  This  idea  seems  vaguely  to  have 
accompanied  it  into  Europe,  for  Pliny  mentions  that  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  king  of  Persia  had  sent  them  into  Egypt  to  poison 
the  inhabitants,  with  whom  he  was  then  at  war.  As  the  peach 
and  the  almond  are  closely  related,  it  has  been  conjectured  by 
Mr.  Knight  that  the  poisonous  peaches  referred  to,  were  swollen 
almonds,  which  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  prussic  acid. 
But  it  is  also  worth  remarking  that  the  peach  tree  seems  to  hold 
very  much  the  same  place  in  the  ancient  Chinese  writings,that 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  the  oW  scriptures,  and  the  golden 
Hesperides  apples  of  the  heathens,  do  in  the  early  history  of  the 
western  nations.  The  traditions  of  a  peach  tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  when  eaten  conferred  immortality,  and  which  bore  only 
once  in  a  thousand  years — and  of  another  peach  tree  of  knowledge, 
which  existed  in  the  most  remote  period  on  a  mountain  guarded  by 
an  hundred  demons,  the  fruit  of  which  produced  death,  are  said  to 
be  distinctly  preserved  in  some  of  the  early  Chinese  writings. 
Whatever  may  haye  been  the  nature  of  these  extraordinary  trees, 
it  is  certain  that,  as  Lord  Bacdn  says,  "  not  a  slip  or  sucker  has 
been  left  behind."  We  must  th3refore  content  ourselves  with 
the  delight  which  a  fine  peach  of  modern  times  affords  to  the 
palate  and  the  eye. 

We  believe  there  is  at  the  present  time,  no  country  in  the 
world,  where  the  peach  is  grown  in  such  great  quantities  as 
in  the  United  States.f '  North  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Mohawk 
river  to  Boston,  con^prising  most  of  the  eastern  states,  they  do 
not  indeed  flourish  well,  requiring  some  artificial  aid  to  produce 

*  'l*he  Horticultural  world  since  our  intercourse  has  been  put  upon  a  more 

favourable  footing  A'iih  the  *'Celf8tial  Em  jure,"  are  looking  with  great  eagerness 
to  th^  introditrtion  of  many  valuable  plants  and  irees,  the  Ctdaese  being  the 
most  curious  an  J  skilful  uf  merely  pnic!lcal  <^rdt^'ners. 

t  it  will  amuse  our  re ider:^  to  read  iii  Mclntosii's  work,  "  The  Orchard,"  that 
•'  the  Americans  usually  ^at  the  chn«?stones,  wftile  they  reserve  the  fre intones  £of 
feeding  tho  pigs  !** 
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regular  crops,  bat  in  all  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western 
States,  they  grow  and  produce  the  heaviest  crops  in  every  gardec  , 
and  orchard.  Thousands  of  acres  in  New- Jersey,  Delaware 
and  Maryland,  are  devoted  to  this  crop  for  the  supply  of  the 
markets  of  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  and  we  have  seen  ic 
seasons  of  great  abunilance,  whole  sloop  loads  of  fruit  of  second 
quality,  or  slightly  decayed,  thrown  into  the  North  river  in  a 
single  morning.  The  market  price  usually  varies  from  fifty 
cents  to  four  dollars  per  bushel,  according  to  the  abundanco  of 
the  crr>p,  and  to  the  earliness  or  lateness  of  the  season  at  which 
they  are  offered  ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  cents  being  considered 
a  good  retail  price.  Many  growers  in  New.Jersey  have  or- 
chards of  from  10,000  to  20,000  trees  of  different  ages,  and 
send  to  market  in  good  seasons  as  many  bushels  of  fruit  from 
the  bearing  trees.  When  the  crop  is  not  universally  abundant, 
the  profits  are  very  large,  if  the  contrary,  they  are  often  very 
little.  But,  as  in  some  districts,  especially  in  New.Jersey, 
peaches  are  frequently  grown  on  land  too  light  to  produce  good 
crops  of  many  other  kinds,  the  investment  is  a  good  one  in  almost 
all  cases.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  great  peach  growinor  district 
of  the  United  States,  will  one  day  be  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi.  With  an  equally  favourable  climate,  that  portion 
of  the  country  possesses  a  much  finer  soil,  and  the  flavour  of  itr 
peaches  is  unusually  rich  and  delicious. 

The  very  great  facility  with  which  the  peach  grows  in  thl* 
country,  and  the  numerous  crops  It  produces,  almost  without 
care,  have  leJ  to  a  carelessness  of  cultivation  which  has  greatly 
enfeebled  the  stock  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Union,  and,  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  has,  in  many  places,  produced  a  disease 
peculiar  to  this  country.  This  renders  it  necessary  to  give 
some  additional  care  and  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
peach,  and  with  very  trifling  care,  this  delicious  fruit  may  bepro- 
duced  in  great  abundance  for  many  successive  years. 

Uses.  Certainly  no  one  expects  us  to  write  the  praises  of 
the  peach  as  the  most  delicious  of  fruits.  "  To  gild  refined  gold," 
would  be  a  task  quite  as  necessary,  and  if  any  one  doubts  the 
precise  rank  which  the  peach  should  take  among  the  different 
fruits  of  even  that  cornucopian  month — September — and  wishes 
to  convince  us  of  the  higher  flavour  of  a  Seckel  or  a  Monarch 
pear,  we  will  promise  to  stop  his  mouth  and  his  arg^ument  with 
a  sunny  cheeked  and  melting  "Greorge  the  Fourth,"  or  luscious 
"  Rareripe  !"  No  man  who  lives  under  a  warm  sun  will  hesi- 
tate about  giving  a  due  share  of  his  garden  to  peaches,  if  he  have 
no  orchard,  and  even  he,  who  lies  north  of  the  best  Indian  corn 
limits,  ought  to  Venture  on  a  small  line  of  espalier,  for  the  sake 
of  the  peach;  In  pies  and  pastry,  and  for  various  kinds  of  pre- 
serving, the  peach  is  every  where  highly  esteemed.  At  the  aouth 
and  west,  where  peaches  are  not  easily  carried  to  market,  a  ooii- 
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iiderable  quantity  of  peach  brandy  is  annually  distiHed  from 
them,  but  we  believe,  by  no  means  so  much  as  formerly.  Iloga 
are  fattened,  in  such  districts,  on  the  refuse,  of  the  orchard  and 
distillery. 

In  Western  New- York,  and  indeed  in  most  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  peaches  are  largely  cultivated,  the  fruit  is  dried,  and 
in  this  state,  sent  to  market  in  very  large  quantities.  The  drying 
is  performed,  on  a  small  scale,  in  spent  ovens  ;  on  a  large  scale, 
in  a  small  drying  house  heated  by  a  stove,  and  fitted  up  with 
ventilated  drawers.  These  drawers,  the  bottoms  of  which  are 
formed  of  laths,  or  narrow  strips  sufficiently  open  to  allow  the  air 
to  circulate  through  them,  are  filled  with  peaches  in  halves. 
Thoy  are  cut  in  two  without  being  peeled,  the  stone  taken  out, 
and  the  two  halves  placed  in  a  sinorle  layer  with  the  akin  down, 
ward.  In  a  short  time  the  heat  of  the  drying  house  will  com- 
plete the  drying,  and  the  drawers  are  then  ready  for  a  second 
filling.  Farther  south  they  are  spread  upon  boards  or  frames, 
and  dried  in  the  sun  merely  ;  but  usually,  with  the  previous  pre- 
paration,  of  dipping  the  peaches,  (in  baskets,)  for  a  few  minutes 
M  boiling  water  before  halving  them. 

The  leaf  of  the  peach,  bruised  in  water  and  distilled,  gives  the 
peach  water,  so  much  esteemed  by  many  for  flavouring  articles 
of  delicate  cookery;  and  steeped  in  brandy  or  spirits,  they 
communicate  to  it  the  flavour  of  Noyeau.  Indeed  a  very  good 
imitation  of  the  celebrated  Noyeau  is  made  in  this  way,  by  using 
the  best  white  brandy,  which,  afler  being  thus  flavoured,  is  sweet- 
ened with  refined  sugar  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  milk, 
and  afterwards  decanted. 

Propagation.  The  peach  is  the  most  easily  propagated  of 
all  fruit  trees.  A  stone  planted  in  the  autumn  will  vegetate  in 
the  erisuing  spring,  grow  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  may  be 
budded  in  August  or  September.  Two  years  from  this  time,  if 
left  undisturbed,  it  will,  usually,  produce  a  small  crop  of  fruit, 
and  the  next  season  bear  very  abundantly,  unless  the  growth  is 
over-luxuriant 

In  nursery  culture,  it  is  customary  to  bury  the  peach  stones, 
in  autumn,  in  some  exposed  spot,  in  thick  layers,  covered  with 
earth.  Here  they  are  allowed  to  lie  all  winter.  As  early  in 
the  spring  as  the  ground  is  in  fine  friable  condition,  the  stones 
are  taken  out  of  the  ground,  cracked,  and  the  kernels  sown  in 
mellow,  prepared  soil,  in  the  nursery  rows,  where  they  are  to 
grow.  They  should  be  covered  about  an  inch  deep.  Early  in 
the  following  September  they  will  be  fit  for  budding.  This  is 
feribrmed  with  great  care  on  the  peach,  and  grading  is  there- 
fore  seldom  or  never  resorted  to  in  this  country.  The  buds 
•hould  be  inserted  quite  near  the  ground.  The  next  season  the 
atook  ahoula  be  headed  back  in  March,  and  the  trees  will,  in 
|ood  «oil|  grow  to  the  height  of  a  man'a  head  in  one  year.    Thia 
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19,  by  far,  the  best  size  for  transplanting  the  peach— one  yeai 
old  from  the  bud. 

For  northern  latitudes,  for  cold  soils,  and  for  training,  the 
plum  stock  is  much  preferable  to  the  peach  for  buddin(|r  the  fine 
varieties.  In  England  the  plum  stock  is  universally  employed. 
The  advantage  gained  thereby  is,  not  only,  greater  hardihood, 
but  a  dwarfer  and  neater  habit  of  growth,  for  their  walls.  In 
France,  some  of  the  best  cultivators  prefer  the  almon^  stock, 
and  we  have  no  doubt,  as  it  would  check  the  over  productive- 
ness of  the  peach,  it  would  be  desirable  to  employ  it  more  gene- 
rally in  this  climate.  Still,  healthy  peach  stocks  aflbrd  the  most 
natural  foundation  for  the  growth  of  standard,  orchard  trees. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  protest  against  the  indiscriminate 
employment  (as  is  customary  with  some  nurserymen,)  of  peach 
stones  from  any  and  every  source.  With  the  present  partially 
diseased  state  of  many  orchards  in  this  country,  this  is  a  prac- 
tice to  be  seriously  condemned.  And,  more  especially,  as  with 
a  little  care,  it  is  always  easy  to  procure  stones  from  sections 
of  country  where  the  Yellows  is  not  prevalent. 

For  rendering  the  peach  quite  dwarf,  the  Mirahelle  plum 
stock  is  often  employed  abroad. 

Soil  and  situation.  The  very  best  soil  for  the  peach  is  a  rich, 
deep  sandy  loam  ;  next  to  this,  a  strong,  mellow  loam  ;  then  a 
light,  thin,  sandy  soil,  and  the  poorest  is  a  heavy,  compact  clay 
soil.  We  are  very  well  aware  that  the  extensive  and  profitable 
appropriation  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  lightest  sandy  soil  in 
New. Jersey  and  Delaware,  has  led  many  to  believe  that  this  is 
the  best  soil  for  the  peach.  But  such  is  not  the  fact,  and  the 
short  duration  of  this  tree  in  those  districts,  is  unquestionably 
owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  soil  is  impoverished.  We 
have,  on  the  contrary,  seen  much  larger,  finer,  and  richer  flavour- 
ed peaches,  produced  for  a  long  time  swcessively,  on  mellow  loam, 
containing  but  little  sand,  than  upon  any  other  soil  whatever. 

It  is  a  well  founded  practice  not  to  plant  peach  orchards  suc- 
cessively upon  the  same  site,  but  always  to  choose  a  new  one. 
From  sixteen  to  twenty-five  feet  apart  may  be  stated  as  the  limits 
of  distance  at  which  to  plant  this  tree  in  orchards — more  space 
l)eing  required  in  warm  climates  and  rich  soils  than  under  the 
contrai'y  circumstances.  North  of  New- York  it  is  better  al- 
ways to  make  plantations  in  the  spring,  and  it  should  be  done 
pretty  early  in  the  season.  South  of  that  limit  it  may  usually 
be  done  with  equal  advantage  in  the  autumn. 

In  districts  of  country  where  the  fruit  in  the  blossom  is  liable 
to  be  cut  off  by  spring  frosts,  it  is  found  of  great  advantage  to 
make  plantations  on  the  north  sides  of  hills,  northern  slopes  or 
elevated  grounds,  in  preference  to  warm  valleys  and  southern 
aspects.  In  the  colder  exposures  the  vegetation  and  Diossoming 
of  the  tree  is  retarded  until  afler  all  danger  of  injury  is  past. 
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Situations  near  the  banks  of  lar^e  rivers  and  inland  lakes  are 
equally  admicable  on  this  account,  and  in  the  garden  where  we 
write,  on  the  banks  of  the  Huason,  the  blossoms  are  not  injured 
once  in  a  dozen  years,  while  on  level  grounds  only  five  miles 
in  the  interiour,  they  are  destroyed  every  fourth  or  fifth  season. 

With  regard  to  the  culture  of  peach  orchards,  there  is  a 
seemmg  disparity  of  opinion  between  growers  at  the  north  and 
south.  Most  of  the  cultivators  at  the  south  say,  never  plough 
or  cultivate  an  orchard  after  it  has  borne  the  first  crop.  Plough- 
ing bruises  the  roots,  enfeebles  the  tree,  and  lessens  the  crop. 
Enrich  the  ground  by  top-dressings,  and  leave  it  in  a  state  of 
rest.  The  best  northern  growers  say,  always  keep  the  land  in 
good  condition, — mellow  and  loose  by  cultivation, — and  crop  it 
very  frequently  with  the  lighter  root  and  field  crops.  Both 
are  correct,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  seeming  differ* 
enc?>  of  opinion. 

The  majority  of  the  peach  orchards  south  of  Philadelphiaj  it 
will  be  recollected,  grow  upon  a  thin,  light  soil,  previously  rather 
impoverished.  In  such  soils,  it  is  necessarily  the  case,  that 
the  roots  lie  near  the  surface,  and  most  of  the  food  derived  by 
them  is  from  what  is  applied  to  the  surface,  or  added  to  the  soil. 
Ploughing  therefore,  in  such  soils,  wounds  and  injures  the  roots, 
and  cropping  the  ground  takes  from  it  the  scanty  food  annually 
applied  or  already  in  the  soil,  which  is  not  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  orchard  alone.  In  a  stronger  and  deeper  soil,  the  roots 
of  the  peach  tree  penetrate  farther,  and  are,  mostly,  out  of  the 
reach  of  serious  injury  by  the  plough.  Instead  of  losing  by 
being  opened  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  heavier  soil  gains 
greatly  in  val^c  by  the  very  act  of  rendering  it  more  friable, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  has  naturally  sufficient  heart  to  bear 
judicious  cropping  with  advantage,  rather  than  injury,  to  the 
trees.  The  growth  and  luxuriance  of  an  orchard  in  strong 
land,  kept  under  tillage,  is  surprisingly  greater  than  the  same 
allowed  to  remain  in  sod.  The  diflference  in  treatment  there- 
fore, should  always  adapt  itself  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  or- 
dinary cases,  the  duration  of  peach  orchards  in  the  light  s?ndy 
soil  is  rarely  more  than  three  years  in  a  bearing  state.  In  a 
stronger  soil,  with  proper  attention  to  the  shortening  system  of 
pruning,  it  may  be  prolonged  to  twenty  or  more  years. 

Pruning.  It  has  always  been  the  prevailing  doctrine  in  this 
ountry  that  the  peach  requires  no  pruning.  It  has  been  allow- 
3(J  to  grow,  to  bear  heavy  crops,  and  to  die,  pretty  much  in  its 
own  way.  This  is  very  well  for  a  tree  in  its  native  climate, 
and  in  a  wild  state,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the.  peach 
comes  from  a  warmer  country  ttein  ours,  and  that  our  peaches 
of  the  present  day  are  artificial  varieties.  They  owe  their 
origin  to  artificial  means,  and  require  therefore^  a  system  of 
eulture  to  correspond. 

»9 


la  dK>it|  we  Yiew  this  absence  of  all  due  care  in  the  omnagv 
meat  of  the  peach  tree,  afi^  U  comes  into  bearing,  as  the  prioci. 
|>al  original  cause  of  its  present  short  duration,  and  th(%  disease 
which  preys  upon  it  in  many  of  the  older  parts  of  the  country. 
We  therefore  earnestly  desire  the  "attention  of  peach  growers  tc 
our  brief  hints  upon  a  regular  system  of  pruning  this  valuabld 
tree.  Of  course  we  speak  now  of  common  standard  trees,  in 
the  orchard  or  garden, 

A  peach  tree,  left  to  itself  after  being  planted,  usually  comet 
into  bearing  the  third  or  fourth  year,  and  has  a  well  shaped, 
lounded  head,  full  of  small  hearing  branches,  and  well  garnish- 
ed  with  leaves.  It  must  be  borne  ip  mind  that  the  fruit  is  only 
home  on  the  young  shoots  of *the  previous  summer's  gromb. 
in  a  youog  tree  these  are  properly  distributed  throuorhout. 
But  in  a  couple  of  seasons,  the  tree  beina^  left  to  itself,  the 
growth  being  mostly  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  principal 
branches,  the  young  shoots  in  the  inter iour  of  the  head  of  the 
tree,  die  out.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  a  short  time  the  in- 
teriour  of  the  tree  is  filled  with  long  lean  branches,  with  only 
youn^  shoots  at  their  extremities.  [See  Fig.  209.]  Any  one 
can  see  that  such  a  tree  can 
be  provided  with  but  half  the 
number  of  healthy  strong 
shoots  for  bearing,  that  one 
would  have  if  filled  through- 
out with  vigorous  young  wood. 
The  sap  Oows  tardily  through 
the  long  and  rigid  branches, 
and  not  half  leaves  enough 
are    provided    to   secure    the  

proper  growth  of  the  fruit,  pig.  aog.  Apeadktr^wUluna  pntnmg. 
And,      finally,     all     the     fruit  « commQnly  seen, 

which  the  tree  yields  being  allowed  to  remain  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  they  often  break  under  its  weight. 

Now,  we  propose  to  substitute  for  this,  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  ^U»iemng4n  system  of  pruning.  We  affirm, 
both  from  its  constant  success  abroad,  and  from  our  own  expe- 
rience and  observation  in  this  country,  that  putting  its  two  dis. 
eases  out  of  the  question,  (which  we  will  presently  show  how  to 
avert,)  the  peach  may  be  continued  in  full  vigour  and  produc- 
tion in  any  good  soil,  £>r  from  teirto  thirty  years. 

Let  us  take  a  healthy  tree  in  the  orchard  or  garden,  ia  its 
first  blossoming  year.  It  is  usually  about  6  to  8  feet  high,  its 
well-s'iaped  head  branching  out    about  three   feet*  from  the 

*  W«  tbink  low  heiidt  mach  preferable  to  high  ones  on  nuuiy  acenmts 
Tttby  tliftde  the  root,  which  insects  are  therefore  much  len  lia)||c  to  «|tae|(,  ^ 
Ihey  are  more  within  retch  l»th  for  pniaing  and  gatlfcring. 


cTDnnd.     It  has  never  yet  been  trimmed  except  to  regulate  any 
aeformity  in  its  shape,  and  this  is  so  much  the  better. 

At  the  end  of  Fcbrirary  or  as  rarly  in  the  spring  as  may  bi\ 
iro  commence  pruning.  This  consists  only  of  shnrUnbtg-in- 
i.  e.  cuctinn  otr  half  the  latt  year'*  growth  over  the  whole  out. 
■jJe  of  the  head  of  the  tree,  and  also  upon  the  inner  branches. 
As  the  usual  average  (growth  is  from  one  to  two  feet,  we  shall 
necessarily  take  otT  from  six  to  twelve  inches.  It  need  not  ba 
done  with  precise  measurement;  indeed,  the  strongest  shoots 
should  be  shortened  back  most,  in  order  to  bring  up  the  others, 
and  any  long  or  proje<!iin«  limbs  that  destroy  the  balance  of  tha 
head  should  be  cut  back  10  a  uniform  length.  This  brings  the 
tree  into  a  well  rounded  shape.  By  reducing  the  young  woodont 
half)  We  at  thp  same  moment  reduce  the  coniing  crop  one  half 
in  number.  The  remaining  half,  receiving  all  the  sustenance  of 
the  tree,  areot  double  the  size.  The  young  shoots  whi(;h  start 
out  abundantly  from  every  part  of  the  tree,  keep  it  well  sup- 

filied  with  bearing  wood  for  the  next  year,  while  the  greater 
uxurianoe  and  size  of  the  foliage,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
produces  larger  and  higher  flavoured  fruit.*  Thus,  while  ws 
have  secured  against  the  prevalent  evil,  an  over  crop — we  have 
also  provided  for  the  full  nourish. 
ment  of  the  present  year's  fruit, 
and  induced  «  supply  of  fruit  bear- 
ing shoots  throughout  the  tree,  for 
the  next  season. 

Thia  course  of  pruning  is  fol- 
lowed regularly,  every  year,  for 
the  whole  life  of  the  tree.  It  is 
done  much  nwre  rapidly  than  ona 
would  suppose  ;  the  pruned  wounds 
Fig.  SI 0.  4 path  iiw,  pnuiaj  (jT  are  loo  small  to  cause  any  cum  to 
iA..*M(«ws-u««t.  flp^.  and  it  b  done  at  the  close 

of  winter,  when  labour  is  worth  least  to  the  cultivator. 

The  appearance  of  a  tree  pruned  in  this  way,  afler  many 
years  of  bearing,  is  a  very  striking  conlrast  to  that  of  the  poor 
■kelelons  usually  seen.  It  is  in  fact,  a  fine  object,  with  a  thic^ 
low  bushy  head,  filled  with  healthy  young  wood,  [Fig.  210,] 
and  in  the  summer  with  an  abundance  of  dark  green,  healthy 
foliage,  and  handsome  fruit.  Can  any  intelligent  man  hesitate 
about  adopting  so  simple  a  course  of  treatment  to  secure  such 
valuable  results?     We  recommend  it  with  entire  confidence  to 


■  II  i(  writ.  In  ihnrtrnlng'bacli,  to  cut  off  tha  (hoot  cine  tXrm  B  vwdJuU 
nlhcT  than  ■  blnnni-biHl.  Paw  penann  are  Mware  haw  much  the  tvla  ami 
tesuiy  of  the  fnui  depend!  on  the  sixe  and  vigour  or  ihe  leBv««.  Wi-  hai^e  •aan 
wo  pasch  tTBeiruf  Llie  nme  age  aide  by  lide,  one  unpraned,  and  Ilie  ntlier  lajru- 
ta>ir  dbrMM^M,  uid  both  buring  abuot  fuar  biuheli.  That  uf  ibe  latlur  WB% 
kMNvniSfdmiblB  iIm  aiie,  and  iocMnpanlily  finer 
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the  practicts  of  every  man  in  the  country  that  cultivates  a 
peach  tree.  After  he  has  seen  and  tasted  its  good  effects,  we 
do  not  fear  his  laying  it  aside.* 

Training  the  peach  tree  against  walls  or  espaliers  is  but  little 
practised  in  this  country,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston 
Espalier  training,  on  a  small  scale,  is.however,  highly  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  persons  desiring  this  fruit  in  the  colder  parts  of 
the  country,  where  it  does  not  succeed  well  as  a  standard. 
Every  where  in  New-England  excellent  crops  may  be  pro- 
duced in  (his  way.  Full  directions  for  training  the  peach  with 
illustrations  are  given  in  page  38. 

LvsEcTS  AND  DiSEASBS.  For  a  considerable  time  afler  the 
peach  was  introduced  into  America,  it  was  grown  every  where 
south  of  the  40^  of  latitude,  we  may  say  literally  without  cul 
tivation.  It  was  only  necessary  to  plant  a  stone  in  order  to 
obtain,  in  a  few  years,  and  for  a  long  time,  an  abundance  of 
fruit.  Very  frequently  these  chance  seedlings  were  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  the  finer  grafted  varieties  were  equally 
luxuriant.  In  our  new  western  lands  this  is  now  true,  excep. 
ivhere  t.ie  disease  is  carried  from  the  east.  But  in  the  older 
Atlantic  states,  two  maladies  have  appeared  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  which,  because  they  are  little  understood,  have 
rendered  this  fine  fruit  tree  comparatively  short  livrd,  and  of 
little  value.     These  are  the  Peach  borer ^  and  the  Yellows, 

Tho  Peach  bouer,  or  Peach-worm  {Mgeriu  exitiosa,  Say.) 

**  While  *\\M  is  going  through  the  press  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  following 
lemarkable  examples  of  the  good  efiects  of  regular  pruning,  which  we  tramlate 
from  the  leading  French  Journal  of  Horriculture.  We  ask  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  tliese  cases,  especially  after  perusing  our  remarks  on  the  Yellows  and 
itis  cause. 

"  M.  Duvilliers  laid  before  the  Koyal  Society  of  ITorticuUure,  an  accoant  of 
some  old  peach  trees  that  he  had  lately  seen  at  the  Chateau  de  Villiers,  near 
Fert6-Aieps  (Seine-et-Oise.)    These  trees,  eight  in  number,  arc  growing  upon  a 
terrace  wail,  which  tht- y  cover  perfectly,  and  yield  abundant  crops.    The  gardener 
assured  M.  Duvilliers  that  they  had  been  under  his  care  during  the  thirty  years 
that  he  had  be^n  at  the  chateau,  tliat  they  were  as  lar;^e  when  he  first  saw  them 
as  at  pret'cnt,  and  that  he  supposed  them  to  be  at  least  sixty  years  old.    We  cannoi 
doubt  (says  the  editor,)  that  U  is  to  the  annual  pruning  thai  these  jxath  trees  owe 
this  lon^  life  ;  for  the  peach  trees  that  are  left  to  themselves  in  the  latitude  of  Faria 
never  hve  t)eyo/id  twenty  or  thirty  years.     M.  Duvilliers  gave  the  accurate  measure* 
ment  of  the  trunks  and  branches  of  these  trees,  and  stated,  what  it  is  more  inte 
resting  to  know,  that  although  all  their  truiik'^  ore  hollow,  like  those  of  old  wil 
lows,  yet  their  vigour  and  feniliiy  are  still  quite  unimpaired.     {Annales  de  La  So- 
ciete  d^ Horticulture,  tome  xxx.  p.  5J.) 

In  volume  S5,  p.  67  of  the  t>ame  >')umal,  is  an  account  of  a  remarkable  peacr 
tree  in  the  demesne  of  M.  Joubert,  near  Ville  neuve-le  Roi,  (departeroent  de 
I'Yonne.)  It  i^  trained  against  one  of  the  wings  of  the  mansion,  covers  a  large 
space  with  its  branches,  and  the  circumference  of  its  trunk,  taken  at  some  dia* 
tance  from  the  ground,  is  two  feet  and  a  half.  Jt  is  knouyn  tobe,  actuxJhf^  ofmtvn 
than  93  years  growth,  arid  is  believed  to  be  more  than  100  years  old.  It  is  still 
in  perfect  he  J  h  and  viguiir.  It  is  growing  in  strong  suit,  but  it  has  been  rego- 
larty  subj;.>cied  to  an  uniform  and  severe  sys-tem  of  pruu.nir,  equivalent  to  oil? 
chortonin^-in  mole.  Whi're  can  any  peach  tree,  of  half  this  age,  be  found  i^ 
the  United  States— naturally  a  much  mure  favourable  climate  for  it,  than  thil 
•/  France  ? 
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doefi  great  mischief  to  this  tree  by  girdling  and  devouring  the 
whole  circle  of  bark  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
when  it  soon  languishes  and  dies. 

'i'hc  insect  in  its  perfect  state  is  a  slei.der,  dark  blue,  four 
winged  moth,  somewhat  like  a  wasp.  It  commences  depositing 
its  eggs  in  the  soft  and  tender  bark  at  the  base  of  the  trunk, 
usually  about  the  last  of  June,  but  at  different  times,  from  June 
to  October.  The  egg  hatches  and  becomes  a  small  white  borer 
or  grub,  which  eventually  grows  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  penetrates  and  devours  the  bark  and  sap  wood,  and,  after 
passing  the  winter  in  the  tree,  it  enfolds  itself  in  a  cocoon  under 
or  upon  the  bark,  and  emerges  again  in  a  perfect  or  winged  form 
in  June,  and  commences  depositing  its  eggs  for  another  gene- 
ration. 

It  is  not  diflTicult  to  rid  our  trees  of  this  enemy.  In  fact 
nothing  is  easier  to  him  who  is  willing  to  devote  a  few  moments 
every  season  to  each  tree.  The  eggs  which  produce  the  borer, 
it  will  be  recollected,  are  deposited  in  the  soft  portion  of  bark 
just  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Experience  has  conclusively 
proved  that  if  a  small  quantity,  say  half  a  peck  of  air-slaked 
lime,  is  heaped  around  the  trunk  of  each  tree  at  the  end  of  May 
and  suffered  to  remain  till  October,  the  peach  borer  will  not  at- 
tack  it.  It  has  been  tried  most  successfully  in  large  orchards, 
where  the  protected  trees  have  lone:  remained  sound,  while  those 
unprotected  have  been  speedily  destroyed  by  the  borer.  The 
remedy  undoubtedly  lies  chiefly,  in  covering  the  most  vulner- 
able portion  of-  the  tree  from  the  attack  of  the  insect ;  and 
therefore  persons  have  been  more  or  less  successful  with  ashes, 
charcoal,  clay,  mortar,  and  other  protectives.  Rut  we  recom- 
mend for  this  purpose  air -slaked  lime  or  ashes*  because  these 
more  fully  answer  the  purpose  as  protectives,  and  when  spread 
over  the  surface,  as  they  should  be  every  autumn,  they  form 
the  best  fertilizers  for  the  peach  tree. 

This  is  the  easiest  and  the  most  successful  mode,  and  it 
should  not  be  neglected  a  single  season.  Many  careful  and 
rigid  cultivators  prefer  a  regular  examination  of  the  trees  every 
spring  and  autumn.  On  removing  the  earth,  for  a  few  inches, 
the  appearance  of  gum  or  castings  quickly  indicates  where  the 
borer  has  made  his  lodging.  A  few  moments  with  the  knife 
will  then  eradicate  the  insect  for  the  season.  This  is  a  very 
effectual  mode,  but  not,  on  the  whole,  so  simple  or  so  good  as 
the  other,  because  the  tree  is  always  lefl  exposed  to  attack,  and 
to  consequent  injury,  before  the  insect  is  dislodged. 

The  Yellows.  This  most  serious  malady  seems  to  belong 
?xclusively  to  this  country,  and  to  attack  only  the  peach  tree. 
Although  it  has  been  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  pfach  planter 
for  the  Inst  thirty  years— rendering  the  life  of  the  tree  uncer- 
tain,  and  frequently  spreading  over  and  destroying  the  orchardf 
39*  *  Bleached  ashes. 
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of  whole  districts ;  still,  little  is  known  of  its  nature,  and  nothing 
with  certainty  of  its  cause.  Many  slight  observers  have  (x>a- 
fbunfled  it  with  the  effects  of  the  peach-borer,  but  all  persons 
who  have  carefully  examined  it,  know  that  the  two  Are  totally 
distinct.  Trees  may  frequently  be  attacked  by  both  the  yel- 
lows and  the  borer,  but  hundreds  die  of  the  yellows  when  the 
most  minute  inspection  of  the  roots  and  branches  can  discover 
no  insect  or  visible  cause.  Still,  we  believe  proper  cultivatioa 
will  entirely  rid  our  gardens  and  orchards  of  this  nialady,  and 
this  belief  is  in  part  borne  out  by  experiments  under  our  own 
inspection.  In  order  to  combat  it  successfully  it  is  necessary 
that  the  symptoms  should  be  clearly  understood. 

SympUms.  The  Yellows  appears  to  be  a  constitutional  dis* 
easo,  no  external  cause  having  yet  been  assigned  for  it.  Its  in* 
fallible  symptoms  are  the  following : 

1.  The  production  upon  the  branches,  of  very  blender  wirjf 
shootSf  a  few  inches  long,  and  be«iring  starved,  diminutive  leaves. 
These  shoots  are  not  protruded  from  the  extremities,  but  from 
latent  buds  on  the  main  portions  of  the  stem  and  larger  branches. 
The  leaves  are  very  narrow  and  small,  quite  distinct  from  those 
of  the  natural  size,  and  are  either  pale-yellow  or  destitute  of 
colour. 

2.  The  premature  ripening  of  the  fruit.  This  takes  place 
from  two  to  four  weeks  earlier  than  the  proper  season.  The  first 
season  of  the  disease  it  grows  nearly  to.  its  natural  size ;  the 
followinn^  season  it  is  not  more  than  half  or  a  fourth  of  that  size; 
but  it  is  always  marked  externally,  (whatever  may  be  the  natu- 
ral colour)  with  specks  and  large  spots  of  purplish  red.  Inter. 
nally,  the  flesh  is  more  deeply  coloured,  especially  around  the 
stone  than  in  the  natural  state. 

Either  of  the  foregoing  symptoms  (and  sometimes  the  second 
appears  a  season  in  advance  of  the  first,)  are  undeniable  signs 
of  the  yellows,  and  they  are  not  produced  by  the  attacks  of  the 
worm  or  other  malady.  We  may  add  to  them  the  following  addi- 
tional remarks. 

It  is  eKtablished  beyond  question,  that  the  yellows  is  always 
propagated  t>y  budding  or  graAing  from  a  diseased  tree ;  that  the 
stock,  wh<)ther  peach  or  almond,  also  takes  the  disease,  and  finally 
perisheb ;  and  that  the  seeds  of  the  diseased  trees  produce  young 
trees  in  which  the  yellows  sooner  or  later  break  out.  To  this  we 
may  add  that  the  peach  budded  on  the  plum  or  apricot  is  also 
known  to  die  with  the  yellows. 

The  most  luxurmnt  and  healthy  varieties  appear  most  liable 
lo  it.     Slow  growing  sorts  are  rarely  aflected. 

Very  frequently,  only  a  single  branch,  or  one  side  of  a  tree, 
will  be  affected  the  first  season.  But  the  next  year  it  invaria« 
biy  spreads  through  its  whole  system.  Frequently,  trees  badly 
affected  will  die  the  next  year.    But  usually  it  will  last,  growing 
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fiMire  and  more  feeble  every  ^^ear,  for  several  seasons.    The  rooti 
OQ  digging  up  the  tree,  do  not  appear  in  the  least  diseased. 

The  soil  does  not  appear  materially  to  increase  or  lessen  the 
Hahility  to  the  Yellows,  though  it  first  originated,  and  is  most  de 
itructire  in  light,  warm,  sandy  soils.     Trees   standing  in'  hard 
trodden  places,  as  in,  or  by,  a  frequented  side-walk,  often  outlive 
all  others. 

Lastly,  it  is  the  neat  y  universal  opmioh  of  all  orchardists 
that  the  Yellows  is  a  contagious  disease,  spreading  gradually, 
but  certainly,  from  tree  to  tree  through  whole  orchards.  It  was 
conjectured  by  the  late  William  Prince  that  this  takes  place  when 
the  trees  were  in  blossom,  the  contagion  being  carried  from  tree 
to  tree  in  the  pollen  by  bees,  and  the  wind.  This  view  is  a  ques- 
tionable one,  and  it  is  rendered  more  doubtful  by  the  fact  that  ex- 
periments have  been  made  by  dusting  the  pollen  of  diseased 
trees  upon  the  blossoms  of  healthy  ones  without  communicating 
the  Yellows* 

We  consider  the  contagious  nature  of  this  malady  an  unse 
tied  point.  Theoretically,  we  are  disinclined  to  believe  it,  as  we 
know  nothing  analagous  to  it  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  appear  to  be  practically  true,  and  for  all 
,  practical  purposes  we  would  base  our  advice  upon  the  supposi* 
tion  that  the  disease  is  contagious.  For  it  is  on'.y  in  those  parts 
of  the  Atlantic  states  where  every  vestige  of  a  tree  showing 
the  Yellows  is  imnnediately  destroyed,  that  we  have  seen  a  return 
of  the  normml  health  and  longevity  of  the  tree.* 

Cause  of  the  Yellows,  No  writer  has  yet  ventured  to  assign 
a  theory,  supported  by  any  facts,  which  would  explain  the  cause  of 
this  malady.  We  therefore  advance  our  opinion  with  some  dif- 
fidence, but  yet  not  without  much  confidence  in  its  truth. 

We  believe  the  malady  called  the  Yellows  to  be  a  constitutional 
taint  existing  in  many  American  varieties  of  the  peach,  and  pro- 
duced  in  the  first  place  by  bad  cultivation,  and  the  consequent 

*  The  following  extract  frt>ni  snnie  n^mnrka  on  the  Yellows  by  that  careful 
•bserver,  Noyes  Darling.  &q.,of  Ne w- Haven, Ct,  we  recummend  aa  worthy  the 
•Uention  uf  those  who  think  ihe  disease  contagitNis.  They  do  not  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  tiie  di^ase  spreads  from  a  given  point  of  contagion,  but  breaks  out 
in  »--pot8.  It  is  clear,  to  our  mind,  that  in  this  and  hundreds  of  other  similar  cases 
Che  disease  wa)  itihennt  in  the  trees,  they  being  the  seedliogB  of  diseased 
parents. 

*-  Wiien  the  disra.<-e  commences  in  a  garden  or  orchard  containing  a  consider- 
able number  of  trei>s  it  does  not  attack  all  at  once.  It  breaks  out  in  patches 
which  are  proG^resnivcly  enlarged,  till  eventually  all  ihe  trees  become  victims  to 
the.  malady.  Thus  in  an  orchard  of  two  and  a  half  acres,  all  the  trees  were 
healthy  In  1S27.  The  next  year  two  trees  on  the  wtgt  side  of  the  orchard,  within 
a  rod  of  each  other,  took  the  Yellows.  In  1^29,  six  trees  on  the  east  side  of  the  or- 
chard were  attacked ;  five  of  them  suinding  within  a  circle  of  four  rods  diameter. 
A  similar  fact  is  now  apparent  in  my  neigiibourhood.  A  fine  lot  of  200  young 
creesi,  last  year  in  perfect  health,  now  Fhow  disease  in  tw »  spots  near  tlie  oppo- 
site ends  or  the  lot,  lAviog  exactly  six  diseased  trees  in  ea^h  patch  eontuulMis  te 
each  other ;  while  all  the  other  trees  are  free  from  any  other  narks  at  fceaw.* 
OtUinalor 
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exhaustion  arising  from  successive  over-crops.  Afterwards  ix 
has  been  c-stablished  and  perpetuated  by  sowing  tlie  seeds  of  the 
enfeebled  tree  either  to  obtain  varieties  or  for  stcicks. 

Let  us  look  for  a  nK>ment  into  the  history  of  the  peach  culture 
in  tho  United  States.  For  almost  an  hundred  years  after  this 
tree  was  introduced  into  this  country  it  was  largely  cultivated, 
especially  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  New-Jersey,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  in  perfect  freedom  from  such  disease,  and  with 
the  least  possible  care.  The  great  natural  fertility  of  the  soil 
was  unexhausted,  and  the  land  occupied  by  orchards  was  seldom 
or  never  cropped.  Most  of  the  soil  of  these  states,  however, 
though  at  6rst  naturally  rich .  was  light  and  sandy,  and  in 
course  of  time  became  comparatively  exhausted.  'Phe  peach 
tree,  always  productive  to  an  excess  in  this  climate,  in  the  itn- 
poverisbed  soil  was  no  longer  able  to  recruit  its  energies  by  an- 
nual  growth,  and  gradually  became  more  and  nK>re  enfeebled 
and  short-lived.  About  1800,  or  a  few  years  before,  attention 
was  attracted  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  to  the  suddea 
decay  and  death  of  the  orchards  without  sudden  cause.  From 
Philadelphia  and  Delaware  the  disease  gradually  extended  to 
New.Jersey,  where,  in  1814,  it  was  so  prevalent  as  to  destroy  a 
considerable  part  of  all  the  orchards.  About  three  or  four  years 
later  it  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  (or  from  1812  to 
1815,)  gradually,  and  slowly, extending  northward  and  westward, 
to  the  remainder  of  the  state.  Its  progress  to  Connecticut  wasj 
taking  place  at  the  same  time,  a  few  trees  here  and  there  show- 
ing the  disease  until  it  became  well  known,  (though  not  yet 
generally  prevalent,)  throughout  most  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
New. England. 

It  should  be  here  remarked  that,  though  the  disease  had  been 
considerably  noticed  in  the  Maryland  and  Middle  States,  pre- 
viously, yet  it  was  by  no  means  general  until  ab-^ut  the  close  of 
the  last  war.  At  this  time  wheat  and  other  grain  crops  bore 
ver}'  high  prices,  and  the  failing  fertility  of  the  peach  orchard 
soils  of  those  states  was  suddenly  sti)l  more  lowered  by  a  heavy 
system  of  cropping  between  the  trees,  without  returning  any 
thing  to  the  soil.  Still  the  peach  was  planted,  produced  a  few 
heavy  crops,  and  declined,  from  sheer  feebleness  and  want  of 
sustenance.  As  it  was  the  custom  with  many  orchardists  to  raise 
their  own  seedling  trees,  and  as  almost  ail  nurserymen  gathered 
the  stones  indi>icriminate1y  for  stocks,  it  is  evident  that  the  con- 
stitutional debility  of  the  parent  tree  would  naturally  bn  inherit- 
ed to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  seedlln<(s.  Still  the  system 
of  allowing  the  tree  to  exhaust  itself  by  heavy  and  repealed 
crops  in  a  light  soil  was  adhered  to,  and  generation  after  genera- 
tion of  seedlings,  each  more  enfeebled  than  the  former,  at  last 
produced  a  completely  sickly  and  feeble  stock  ot  peach  troes  Id 
those  districts. 
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TLe  great  abundance  of  this  fruit  caused  it  to  find  its  way, 
more  or  less  Into  all  the  markets  on  the  sea-coast.  The  ston«^s  of 
the  enfeebled  southern  trees  were  thus  carried  north,  and,  being  es 
teemed  by  many  better  than  those  of  home  jrrowth,  were  every 
where  more  or  less  planted.  They  brought  with  them  the  en- 
feebled and  tainted  constitution  derivei  from  the  parent  stock. 
They  reproduced  almost  always  the  same  disease  in  the  new  soil 
and  thus,  little  by  little,  the  YpUows  spread  from  its  ori- 
ginal neighborhood,  below  Philadelphia,  to  the  whole  northern 
and  eastern  sections  of  the  Union.  At  this  moment  it  is  slowly, 
but  gradually  moving  west ;  though  the  rich  and  deep  soils  of  the 
western  alluvial  bottoms  will,  perhaps,  for  a  considerable  time, 
even  without  care,  overpower  the  original  taint  of  the  trees 
and   stones  received  from  the  east. 

Let  us  now  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  nature  of  this 
enfeebled  state  of  the  peach  tree,  which  we  call  the  Yellows. 

Every  good  gardener  well  knows  that  if  he  desires  to  raise  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  seedling  plant,  he  must  select  the  seed 
from  a  parent  plant  that  is  itself  decidedly  healthy.  Lindley 
justly  and  concisely  remarks,  •*  all  seeds  will  not  equally  pro- 
duce vigorous  seedlings;  but  the  healthiness  of  the  new  plant 
will  correspond  with  that  of  the  seed  from  which  it  sprang.  For 
this  reason  it  is  not  sufficient  to  sow  a  seed  to  obtain  a  given 
plant ;  but  in  all  cases  when  any  importance  is  attached  to  the 
result,  the  plumpest  and  healthiest  seeds  should  be  selected,  if 
the  greatest  vigor  is  required  in  the  seedling,  and  feeble  or  less 
perfectly  formed  seeds,  when  it  is  desirable  to  check  natural 
luxuriance."* 

Again,  Dr.  Van  Mons,  whose  experience  in  raising  seedling 
fruit  trees  was  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  man,  de- 
clares it  as  his  opinion  that  the  more  frequently  a  tree  is  repro- 
duced  continuously  from  seed,  the  more  feeble  and  short-lived  is 
the  seedling  produced. 

Still  more,  we  all  know  that  certain  peculiarities  of  constitu- 
tion, or  habit,  can  be  propagated  by  grafting,  by  slips,  and  even 
by  seeds.  Thus  the  variegated  foliage,  which  is  a  disease  of 
some  sorts,  is  propagated  for  ever  by  budding,  and  the  disposition 
to  mildew  of  some  kinds  of  peaches,  is  continued  almost  always 
in  the  seedlings.  That  the  peach  tree  is  peculiarly  constant  in 
any  constitutional  variation,  the  Nectarine  is  a  Well  known 
proof.  That  fruit  tree  is  only  an  accidental  variety  of  the  peach, 
and  yet  it  is  continually  reproduced  with  a  smooth  skin  from 
seed. 

Is  it  n:>t  evident,  from  these  premises,  that  the  constant  sowing 
of  the  seeds  of  an  enfeebled  stock  of  peaches  ujould  naturally 
froduce  a  sickly  and  diseased  raze  of  trees,      Ihe  seedling! 

*  Theorf  of  Horticnltui* 
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will  at  first,  ofien  appear  healthy,  when  tne  parent  had  bauk 
only  partially  diseased,  but  the  malady  will  sooner  or  later 
show  itseU,  and  especially  when  the  tree  is  allowed  to  produfM 
an  over.crop. 

That  poor  soil,  and  over-bearing,  will  produee  great  debility  in 
any  fruit  tree,  is  too  evident  to  need  much  illustration.  Even 
the  apple,  that  hardiest  orchard  tree,  requires  a  whole  year  to  re- 
cover fiom  the  exhaustion  of  its  powers  cau<«ed  by  a  full  crop. 
T  he  great  natural  luxuriance  of  the  peach  enables  it  to  lay  in  new 
fruit  buds  while  the  branches  aie  still  loaded  with  fruit,  and 
thus,  except  in  strong  soil,  if  left  to  itself  it  is  soon  enfeebled.* 

There  are  some  facts,  in  our  every  day  observation,  which 
may  be  adduced  in  proof  of  this  theory.  In  the  first  place> 
the  varieties  of  this  tree  always  nK>st  subject  to  this  disease 
are  the  yellow  peaches  ;  and  they,  it  is  well  known,  also  produce 
the  heaviest  crops.  More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  victims,  when 
the  disease  first  appeared,  were  the  yellow  fleshed  peaches.  On 
the  olh^r  hand,  the  white  fleshed  kinds  (those  white  and  red  ex- 
ternally) are  much  more  rarely  attacked  ;  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  never.  They  are  generally  less  vigourous,  and  bear 
more  moderate  crops.  And  it  is  well  worth  remarkin^r  that  cer- 
tain fine  old  sorts,  the  ends  of  the  branches  of  which  have  a  pe- 
culiar, mildewed  appearance,  (such  as  the  old  Red  Rareripe,  the 
Early  Anne,  dec.,)  which  seems  to  check  the  growth  without  im- 
pairing the  health,  are  rarely,  if  ever  attacked  by  the  Yellows. 
Slow  growing,  and  moderately  productive  sorts,  like  the  Nut- 
meg peaches,  are  almost  entirely  exempt.  We  know  an  orchard 
in  the  adjoining  county,  where  every  tree  has  gradually  died 
with  the  Yellows,  except  one  tree  which  stood  in  the  centre. 
It  is  the  Red  Nutmeg,  and  is  still  in  full  vigour,  it  is  certainly 
true  that  these  sorts  often  decay  and  suddenly  die,  but  we  be- 
lieve chiefly  from  the  neglect  which  allows  them  to  fall  a  prey 
to  the  Poach  Borer.  Indeed  the  frequency  with  which  the  Borer 
has  been  confounded  with  the  Yellows  by  ignorant  observers, 
renders  it  much  more  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  correct  conclu- 
sions respecting  the  coiito;^uw«  nature  of  the  latter  disease. 

It  may  be  said,  in  objection  to  these  viows,  that  a  disease  which 
is  only  an  enfeeblement  of  the  constitution  of  a  tree,  would  not 
be  suflicient  to  alter  so  much  its  whole  nature  and  duration  as 
the  Yellows  has  done  that  of  the  peach.  The  answer  to  this  is, 
that  the  debility  produced  in  a  single  generation  of  trees,  proba- 
bly would  not  have  led  to  such  effects,  or  to  any  settled  form  of 
constitutional  disease.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
sanfic  bad  management  is  to  a  great  extent  going  on  to  this  day, 
the  whole  country  over.     Every  year,  in  the  month  of  August, 

*  The  miftembl/  pnfeebled  state  of  uome  kind*  sfptan  on  the  sea'Coaat,  arising 
Srom  unsuitable  climate  und  the  continual  prupuzatiun  by  grafting  from  the: 
Itsbilitated  siock.  is  only  a  fair  parallel  to  tlie  Yellows  in  the  peach  tree. 
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die  season  of  early  peaches,  thousands  of  bushels  of  fruit,  show. 
itrg  the  infallible  symptoms  of  the  Yellows^— a  spotted  skin,  S^o.t 
are  exposed  ard  sold  in  the  markets  of  New. York,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston.  Every  year  more  or  less  of  the  stones  of  these 
peaches  are  planted,  to  produce,  in  their  turn,  a  generation  of 
diseased  r.rees,  and  every  successive  generation  is  even  mora 
feeble  and  sickly  than  the  last !  Bven  in  the  north,  so  feeble 
has  the  stock  become  in  many  places,  that  an  excessive  crop  of 
fine  fruit  is  but  too  frequently  followed  by  the  Yellows.  In  this 
total  absence  of  proper  care  in  the  selection  both  of  the  seed 
and  the  trees,  followed  by  equal  negligence  of  good  cultivation, 
is  it  surprising  that  the  peach  has  become  a  tree  comparatively 
difficult  to  preserve,  and  proyerbially  short-lived  ! 

Abroad,  it  is  well  known  that  the  peach  is  always  subjected  to 
a  regular  system  of  pruning,  and  is  tiever  allowed  to  produce  an 
over-crop.  It  is  not  a  little  singular,  both  that  the  Yellows 
should  never  have  originated  there,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
great  number  of  American  varieties  of  this  fruit  that  have  been 
repeatedly  sent  to  England  and  are  now  growing  there,  the  disease 
has  never  extended  itself,  or  been  communicated  to  other  trees, 
or  even  been  recognized  by  English  or  French  horticulturists. 
We  must  confess  these  facts  appear  to  us  strong  proofs  in  fa- 
vour  of  our  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  malady. 

Remedy  for  the  Yellows.  It  may  seem  to  many  persons  a 
difficult  task  to  rid  ourselves  of  so  wide  spread  a  malady  as  this, 
yet  we  are  confident  that  a  little  perseverance  and  care  will  cer- 
tainly  accomplish  it.  In  the  present  uncertainty  with  regard  to  its 
contagious  nature,  it  is  much  the  wisest  course  to  reject  <<the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,"  and  act  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  so.  We 
know  at  the  present  moment  several  gardens,  where  the  trees 
are  maintained  in  good  health  by  Immediately  rooting  out  and 
destroying  every  tree  as  soon  as  it  shows  marked  symptoms  of 
the  malady. 

1.  We  would  therefore  commence  by  exterminating,  root  and 
branch,  every  tree  which  has  the  Yellows.  And  another  tree 
should  not  be  planted  in  the  same  spot  without  k  lapse  of  several 
years,  or  a  thorough  removal  of  the  soil. 

2.  The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  select  seeds  for  plant* 
ing  from  perfectly  healthy  trees.  Nurserymen  t6  secure  this 
should  gather  them  from  the  latest  ripening  varieties,  or  procure 
them  from  districts  of  the  country  where  the  disease  is  not 
known. 

3.  So  far  we  have  aimed  only  at  proounng  a  healthy  stock  of 
rees.    The  most  impontant  matter  remains  to  be  stated — h(n$ 

toprrserve  ikem  in  a  healihy  state. 

The  answer  to  this  is  emphatically  as  follows ;  ]0rsue  steadily^ 
from  the  first  beariTig  year^  the  skortening-in  system  of  pruning^ 
already  explained.     This  will  at  once  secure  your  trees  againsf 
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the  p(j68il>ilit7  of  over.bearingy  and  its  consequences,  and  rrtaia 
tains  tbem  in  vigour  and  productiveness  for  a  Ion<;  time.*  It 
will,  in  short,  eneotually  prevent  the  Yellows  where  it  does  nd 
already  exist  in  the  tree.  To  whoever  will  follow  these  pre. 
cautions,  pursue  this  mode  of  cultivation,  and  adopt  at  the 
same  time  the  remedy  for  the  Borer,  alrecxly  suggested,  we 
will  confidently  insure  healthy,  vigourous,  long-lived  trees,  and 
the  finest  fruit*  Will  any  reasonable  man  say  that  so  fine  a 
fruit  as  the  peach  does  not  fully  merit  them  ? 

Whether  the  system  of  shorten ing-in,  and  careful  culture,  wiL 
prevent  the  breaking  out  of  the  Yellows  when  constitutionally 
latent  in  the  tree  we  will  not  yet  undertake  to  say.  A  few  more 
experiments  will  prove  this.  In  slight  cases  of  the  disease  we 
believe  that  it  niay.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are  certain  ;  it 
has  hitherto  failed  entirely  to  reclaim  trees  in  which  the  malady 
had  once  broken  out.  Neither  do  we  know  of  any  well  at- 
tested  case  of  its  cure,  after  this  stage,  by  any  means  what- 
ever.f  Such  cases  have  indeed  been  reported  to  us,  and  put> 
lished  in  the  journals,  but,  where  investigated,  they  have 
proved  to  have  been  trees  suffering  by  the  effects  of  the  borcf 
only. 

A  planter  of  peach  trees  must,  even  with  care,  expect  to  se<« 
a  few  cases  of  Yellows  occasionally  appear.  The  malady  in 
too  widely  extended  to  be  immediately  vanquished.  Occasion- 
ally, trees  having  tlie  constitutional  taint  will  sliovv  themselves 
where  least  suspected,  but  when  the  peach  is  once  properly 
cultivated,  these  will  every  day  beqome  more  rare  until  the  ori. 
ginal  health  and  longevity  of  this  fruit  tree  is  again  established. 

The  Curl  is  the'  name  commonly  given  to  a  malady  which 
often  attacks  the  leaves  of  the  peach  tree.  It  usually  appears 
in  the  months  of  May  or  June.  The  leaves  curl  up,  become 
thickened  and  swollen,  with  hollows  on  the  under,  and  reddish 
swellings  on  the  upper  side,  and  finally,  after  two  or  three  weeks, 
fall  off.  They  are  then  succeeded  by  a  new,  and  healthy  crop 
of  foliage.  This  malady  is  caused  by  the  punctures  of  very 
minute  aphides,  or  plant  lice,  (Aphis  IWsictB?),  which  attack  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves.  Although  it  does  not  appear  mate- 
rially to  injure  either  the  tree  (or  the  crop,)  yet  it  greatly  dis- 
figures it   for  a  time.     In  orchards,  perhaps  few  persons  will 

*  Ttie  following  remarks,  directly  in  point,  are  from  Loudon*s  la»t  work. 
**  ']*he  effect  of  <3hortening  the  shoots  of  tne  fieach  is  not  merely  to  throw  mora 
irp  into  the  fruity  but  toadil  vigour  to  the  tree  generally,  by  inereaf>ine  tb«  puwc: 
of  the  roots  retati\«iy  to  the  branches.  The  peach  oeing  a  short-lived  tree,  al 
kas  been  justly  remarked  try  Mr.  Thompson^  were  ii  allowed  to  expend  all  its  acr»- 
muUued  sap  every  year,  U  would  soon  exhaust  usel/and  die  of  old  age.**  Suburtwu 
Horticulturist 

t  All  the  speciAp  applications  to  the  root  of  Ruch  substances  as  salt,  ley,  brine, 
saltpetre,  urine,  &c.,  recummended  for  this  disease,  are  founded  on  their  good 
•fleets  when  applied  against  the  borer.  They  liave  not  bee i  found  of  ar  y  valuf 
for  the  Yellows. 
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trouble  themselves  to  destroy  the  insect,  but  in  gardt^ns,  it  it 
much  better  lo  do  so.  .  A  mixture  of  whale  oil  soap  or  strong 
Rof^  soap  and  water,  with  some  tobacco  stems  boiled  in  it,  and 
the  whole  applied  to  the  branches  from  below,  with  a  syringe  or 
garden  engine,  will  soon  rid  the  tree  of  the  insects  for  one  or 
more  years.  It  should  be  done  when  the  leaves  are  a  third 
grown,  and  will  seldom  need  repeating  the  same  season. 

Varieties.  The  variety  of  fine  peaches  cultivated  abroad  is 
about  fifty  ;  and  half  this  number  embraces  all  that  are  highly 
esteemed,  and  generally  cultivated  in  Europe.  Innumerable 
seedlings  have  been  produced  in  this  country,  and  some  of  them  are 
of  the  highest  excellence.  One  or  two  of  our  nurserymen's  cata- 
logues enumerate  over  an  hundred  kinds,  chiefly  of  native  ori- 
gin. Half  of  these  are  second  rate  sorts,  or  merely  local  varie- 
ties of  no  superiour  merit,  and  others  are  new  names  for  old 
sorts  or  seedlings  newly  produced,  and  differing  in  no  essential 
respects  from  old  varieties.  It  is  very  desirable  to  reduce  the 
collection  of  peaches  to  reasonable  limits,  because,  as  this  fruit 
neither  offers  the  same  variety  of  flavour,  or  the  extent  of  season 
as  the  apple  and  pear,  a  moderate  number  of  the  choicest  kinds, 
ripening  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  is  in  every  respect  bet- 
ter than  a  great  variety,  many  of  which  must  necessarily  be 
second  rate. 

Iris  worthy  of  remark  that  most  of  our  American  varieties,  of 
the  first  quality,  have  proved  second  rate  in  England.  This  is 
owing  to  the  comparative  want  of  sun  and  heat  in  their  climate. 
Indeed  our  finest  late  peaches  will  not  ripen  at  all  except  under 
glass,  and  the  early  varieties  are  much  later  than  with  us.  Go 
the  other  hand  many  of  the  best  European  sorts  are  finer  here 
than  in  England,  and  we  have  lately  endeavoured  to  introduce 
all  of  the  foreign  sorts  of  high  quality,  both  with  the  view  of 
improving  our  collection,  and  because  we  believe  they  are  gene- 
rally  purer  and  healthier  in  constitution  than  many  of  our  own 
native  kinds. 

In  the  description  of  peaches  and  nectarines  the  form,  and  out- 
lines, of  many  kinds  are  so  nearly  similar  that  weare  obliged  to 
resort  to  other  characteristics  to  distinguish  the  varieties.  The 
two  most  natural  classes  into  which  the -kinds  of  this  fruit  are 
divided,  are  freestones,  and  cUng-stones^  {melters  and  pavies, 
nf  the  English  ;)  the  flesh  of  the  former  parting  freely  from  the 
stone,  that  of  the  latter  adhering. 

Next  to  this  the  strongest  natural  distinction  is  found  in  the 
leaves  of  the  peach.  At  the  base  of  the  leaves  of  certain  kinds 
are  always  found  small  glands,  either  round  and  regular,  or  ob' 
long  and  irregular,  while  the  leaves  of  certain  other  kinds  tiave 
no  glands,  but  are  more  deeply  cut  or  serrated  on  the  margin. 
These  peculiarities  of  the  foliaf^e  are  constant,  and  they  aid  ug 
grcatlv  in  recognizing  a  variety  bv  forming  three  d  stinci 
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classes,  viz.  1.  Leaves  serrated  and  without  glands.  Fig. 
811,  a.  "2,  LeaTcs  with  smftll  round,  or  globose  glands;  b, 
t.  Leaves  wiih  large  irregular,  reniform  glands  ;  e. 

This  distinction  of  leaves  is  valuable,  because  it  not  only  as- 
ITsts  us  when  we  bave  tbe  fruit  before  us,  but  it  msy  be  referred 
to,  for  the  sake  of  verifying  an  opinion,  at  any  time  during  the 
season  of  foliage. 

There  is  also  another  class  of  characteristics  to  be  found  in 
the  hhttonu  which  is  constant  and  valuable  ;  though  not  so 
much  so  as  that  of  tbe  leaves,  because  it  can  only  be  referred 
to  (or  a  few  days  in  tbe  spring.  Tbe  blossoms  affbrd  two  well 
marked  sub.divisiona  ;  Isl,  Large  (lowers,  always  red  ia  the 
centre,  and  pale  at  the  margin  ;  2d,  small  flowers,  tinged  with 
dark  at  the  margin.* 

Thft  most  dee.rsble'  |)eaches  for  market  growers  in  thit 
ooantry  are  very  early,  and  very  lat^  kinds.  These  command 
double  the  price  in  market  of  hinds  ripening  st  the  middle  sea- 
ion.  For  New.England,  and  the  north,  only  the  earliest  kinds 
are  desirable,  as  tbe  late  ones  seldom  mature  well. 

We  shall  divide  peaches  into  three  classes.  1.  FrefMoiu 
Peaeka  with  pa/e  Jtesk.  2.  Fref.sUme  peaches  with  deep  ifetUm 
llesA.     H.  Clingstone  Peaches. 

iBUnwdiate  >iie.  Bin  it  ia  of  no  pncticBTvdur,  m  ui)r<l«ibi  w  N  whlnfe 
cf  lbs  iwo  divhioiu  any  bluuam  Iwluiin  i*  imiDedBtelr  let  U  roK  b*  *!<•  «iM> 
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1.  Acton  Scott.     Lind.  Thomp, 

The  Acton  Scott,  an  English  peach,  raw^d  by  Mr.  Knight, 
b  one  of  his  cross  bred  seedlina;3,  between  the  Noblesse  and  the 
Red  Nutmeg.  It  is  an  excellent  early  fruit,  and  will  thrive 
and  ripen  well  at  the  north. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  rather 
narrow  and  depressed  at  the  top,  with  a  shallow  suture.  Skin 
rather  woolly,  pale  yellowish-white,  with  a  marbled^  bright  red 
cheek.  Flesh  pale  quite  to  the  stone,  meltin«y,  sujijary  and 
rich,  with  sometimes  a  slight  bitter  flavour.  Middle  of  August. 
Flowers  large. 

2.  AsTOB.     Floy. 

An  Amencan  peach,  which  originated  in  New- York,  twenty- 
five  years  ago.     It  is  good,  but  hardly  first  rate. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large;  rather  flattened, 
or  broad,  and  slightly  sunk  at  the  top,  suture  well  marked. 
Skin  pale  yellowish-white,  with  a  deep  red  cheek.  Stone 
small.  Flesh  melting,  very  juicy,  sweet,  and  of  excellent  fla. 
vour.     Ripens  the  last  week  in  August.     Flowers  large. 

S.  Bellegarde.  §   O.  Dub.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Galande.  iNok.andUte 

Noir  de  Mootreuil.  \     French. 


Violette  Hative. 

Viotette  Hative  Grotee. 

french  Royal  George. 

Smooth  leaved  Royal  George. 

Early  Royal  George.  {  incomtMy  o^  towa 

Bed  Magdalen.         {     Amerioan  gardmu. 


of  many      Brentford  Mignonne. 
EngUsk      Ronald 'a  Mignonne. 
gardens.      Large  Violet 

Early  Garlande,  iqfmnme,) 


This  very  excellent  French  peach  is  the  one  most  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Montreuil  growers,  who  supply  the  Parrs 
markets,  and  it  is  equally  valued  by  the  English.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  delicious  fruits  here. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  round  and  regular, 
the  suture  shallow,  the  top  slightly  hollowed,  and  having  a  little 
projecting  point.  Skin  pale  yellowish-green,  with  a  rich  red 
cheek,  often  streaked  with  darker  purple.  Flesh  slightly  mark 
ed  with  red  at  the  stone,  a  little  firm,  out  very  melting,  juicy, 
rich  and  high  flavoured.  Stone  rather  large.  End  of  August, 
and  first  of  September.     Flowers  small. 
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4.  Bhevoort.  § 

Brevoort*8  Morr'a. 

Brevourt's  Seedling  Melter.    Ploy. 

Oiie  of  the  richest  and  most  delicious  of  American  po&che% 
4nd  one  of  the  favourite  sorts  for  garden  cultivation.  It  was 
raised  <K)nf)e  years  ago  by  Henry  Brevoort,  Esq.,  of  New- York. 
Mr,  Floy  describes  ihb,  in  his  edition  of  Lindley,  as  a  small 
fruit.  It  is  almost  always  large  on  the  Hudson  river,  and  bears 
regular,  moderate  crops. 

Leaves  with  uniform  glands.  -Fruit  medium  or  large,  round 
and  rather  broad,  with  a  distinct  suture,  deep  at  the  top.  Skin 
pale  yellowish-while,  often  a  little  dingy,  with  a  bright  red 
cheek.  Flesh  rather  firm,  slightly  red  at  the  stone,  rich,  sugary 
and  high  flavoured.     First  of  September.     Flowers  small. 

6.  Belle  de  Vitry.     Duh.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Admirable  Tardive. 
Bellifl.    MOL 

This  is  not  the  Belle  de  Vitry  of  most  of  our  gardens,  which 
is  the  Early  Admirable.  It  is  quite  distinct  also,  from  the  Late 
Admirable  ;  but  is  the  Belle  de  Vitry,  described  by  Duhamel, 
and  is  a  very  firm  fleshed  and  excellent  French  variety,  little 
known  in  this  country. . 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  middle  size,  rathei 
broad,  with  a  deep  suture,  the  top  depressed.  Skin  pale  yel« 
lowish-whtte,  tinged  and  marbled  with  bright  and  dull  red. 
Flesh  rather  firm,  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy  and  rich. 
Ripens  here  the  last  of  September.     Flowers  small. 

6.  Babeington.     p.  Mag.  Thorap.  Lind. 

Buckingham  Mignonne. 
Colonel  Ausleys. 

A  handsome,  very  fine,  and  very  hardy  English  peach.  The 
tree  is  vigorous  and  healthy.  The  fruit  ripens  at  the  medium 
season,  about  a  week  after  the  Royal  George. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.     Fruit  large,  roundish,  inclining 
to  ovate,  and  rather  pointed  at  the  top,  with  a  moderate  suture 
on  one  side.     Skin  pale  yellowish-white,  with  a  deep  red,  mar# 
bled  cheek.     Flesh  but  slightly  tinged  with  red  at  the  stone 
melting,  juicy,  very  rich,  and  of  the  first  quality.     Stone  rug 
ged,  dark  brown.     Beginning  of  September.     Flowers  large. 


freestone  peaches.  .  ^^3 

7.  Clinton. 

A.  native  variety,  of  second  rate  flavoir. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  round« 
ish,  a  little  depressed  at  the  top,  but  nearly  without  suture. 
Skin  pale  yellowish- white,  with  a  red  cheek  marked  by  broken 
stripes  of  dull  red.  Flesh  scarcely  stained  at  the  stone,  juicy 
and  good.     Last  of  August.     Flowers  large. 

8.  Cole's  Earl>  Rbu 

A  new  American  peach,  r^hich  is  d  ver^  fruUful  and  excel- 
lent variety,  for  market  culture. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  round- 
ish,  with  but  little  suture.  Skin  pule  in  the  shade,  but  nearly 
all  covered  with  red,  becoming  dark  red  on  the  sunny  side. 
Flesh  melting,  juicy,  rich,  and  very  sprightly.  Beginning,  to 
the  middle  of  August.     Flowers  small. 

9.  Cooledqe's  Favotjbite.§     Man.  Ken. 

Cooledge's  Early  Red  Rareripe 

This  most  popular  early  New  England  peach,  was  raised 
from  seed  by  Mr.  J.  Cooledge,  of  Watertown,  Mass.      It  is 
unusually  productive,  and  a  very  bright  coloured,  handsome 
peach,  of  excellent  quality ;  and  its  hardiness  renders  it  valu 
able  at  the  north. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  .(i..8 
suture  prominent  at  the  top  only),  but  rather  the  largest  on  one 
side.  Skin  clear  smooth  white,  with  a  fine  crimson  mottled 
cheek.  Flesh  very  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  rich,  sweet,  ftii^ 
high  flavour.     Middle  of  August.     Flowers  smaiU 

10.  Chancellor.     Mill.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Chancelli^re,  var.  0.  Dub.  Stewart's  Late  Galande 

Noisette.  Edgar's  Late  Melting. 

Late  Chancellor. 

The  Chancellor  is  a  celebrated  French  peach,  long  cultivated 
and  highly  esteemed  abroad.  It  is  said  lo  have  been  origin- 
ated by  M.  de  Seguier,  of  Paris,  then  Chancellor  of  France. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.     Fruit  large,  oval,  with  a  well 
marked  suture.    Skin  pale  yellowish- white,  with  a  dark  crimson 
cheek.     Flesh  ver)'^  deep  red  next  the  stone,  melting,  and  pos* 
sessing  a  rich,  vinous  flavour.     Stone  oblong.     Middle  of  Sep 
tember.     Flowers  small. 
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11.  Double  MoirrA6irE.§    Liod.  Thomp* 

Double  Mountain 

Montagne. 

Montauban. 

A  oigh  flavoured  and  beautiful  peach,  much  resembling  the 
Noblesse.  It  is  of  French  origin,  and  is  a  favourite  variety 
with  the  English  gardeners.  We  think  it  one  of  the  finest 
peaches  in  this  climate. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size, 
roundish,  but  somewhat  narrower  at  the  top.  Skin  pale  green- 
ish-white,  with  a  soft-red  cheek,  which  is  marbled  with  darker 
red  at  maturity.  .Flesh  white  to  the  stone,  very  delicate  and 
melting,  with  a  plentiful  and  high  flavoured  juice.  Stone  ovate 
and  rugged.     Middle  of  August.     Flowers  large. 

12.  Druid  Hii.l.§ 

This  new  freestone  peach,  of  splendid  size,  high  flavour,  and 
very  late  maturity,  we  think  will  prove  one  of  the  greatest  ac- 
quisitions to  our  gardens.  It  was  originated  about  six  years 
^g9t  by  Lloyd  N.  Rogers,  Esq.,  of  Druid  Hill,  near  Baltimore, 
and  we  named  the  variety  after  his  country  seat,  where  may  be 
fouhd  one  of  the  largest  collections,  not  only  of  peaches,  but  all 
other  fine  fruits,  in  Maryland.  We  know  no  other  late  free- 
stone variety  which  equals  it  in  flavour  and  size.  The  tree  is 
unusually  vigorous,  the  shoots  and  leaves  very  lai^e,  and  it 
bears  abundantly.  The  very  late  season  of  its  maturity  renders 
it  valuable,  as  nmst  of  the  luscious  sorts  are  then  gone. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  very  large,  roundish, 
the  cavity  at  the  stalk  rather  narrow,  the  suture  very  dight, 
and  the  swollen  point  distinct,  but  scarcely  prominent.  Skin 
pale  greenish. white,  clouded  with  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh 
greenish-white,  purple  at  the  stone,  very  juicy,  and  melting,  with 
an  exceedingly  rich,  high  vinous  flavour.  Stone  long  and 
rather  compressed,  much  furrowed.  Ripens  from  the  20th  of 
Septei  iber  to  the  1st  of  October.     Flowers  small. 

13.  Earlt  Anns.     Lind.  Thomp. 

Anne.    Lang.  Fpnyth, 
Green  Nutnieg. 

The  Early  Anne  is  an  old  and  familiar  English  sort*  ft  is 
•he  first  peach  of  any  value  that  ripens,  the  Red  and  White 
Nutmegs  being  too  small,  and  of  indifTerent  flavour;  and  the 
Barly  Anne,  itself,  is  so  inferior  to  the  Early  TUhUan  (whieb 
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npens  at  the  sfime  time),  that  it  will  soon  scarcely  be  ci  Jllt'atedj 
except  by  amateurs.     The  tree  is  of  slender  growth. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  rather  small,  round. 
Skin  white,  with  a  faiut  tinge  of  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh  white 
to  the  stone,  soft,  melting,  sweet,  and  of  pleasant  flavour.  Last 
of  July,  and  first  of  August.     Flowers  large^  nearly*  white. 

14.  Early  Tillotson.§ 

The  Early  Tillotson  is  considered  by  many  persons  one  of 
the  best  of  the  very  early  freestone  peaches.  It  is  a  variety 
from  central  New  York,  first  introduced  to  notice  by  our 
friend,  J.  J.  Thomas,  of  Macedon,  Wayne  county.  It  is  con- 
sidered a  native  of  that  part  of  the  State. 

It  ripens  early  in  August,  about  the  same  time  as  the  Early 
York,  Royal  George,  and  the  other  very  choice  early  kinds, 
and  only  a  few  days  after  the  Early  Anne.  It  is  much  higher 
flavoured  than  any  peach  that  ripens,  except  the  true  Early 
York,  and  as  a  garden  variety,  is  entitled  to  considerable  favour. 
The  tree  grows  slowly  when  young,  but  freely  and  more  vigor- 
ously afterwards,  and  is  a  great  and  constant  l>earer.  It  is  very 
hardy,  but  a  good  deal  inclined  to  mildew  at  the  end  of  the 
»hoots — a  drawback  to  its  culture. 

Leaves  deeply  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  of  medium 
size,  round.  Skin  nearly  covered  with  red,  the  ground-colour 
— pale  yellowish-white,  being  thickly  dotted  with  red,  and  the 
exposed  cheek  being  a  dark  red.  Flesh  whitish,  but  red  at  the 
stone,  to  which,  though  a  freestone,  it  partially  adheres  :  melt- 
ing, juicy,  with  a  rich,  highly  excellent  flavour.  It  ripens  the 
middle  of  August.     Flowers  small. 

15.  Early  York. 

Lai^e  Early  York. 

The  Early  York  has  long  been  the  most  popular  of  eaily 
peaches  in  this  country.  It  is  at  least  a  week  earlier  than  the 
(true)  Royal  George,  more  melting  and  juicy,  though  not  quite 
so  rich,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden.  In  unfavourable 
soil,  the  ends  of  the  branches  arc  a  little  liable  to  mildew  ;  but 
the  tree  is  very  hardy  and  productive.  Tlierc  are  one  or  two 
newer  seedlings  raised  from  this,  and  bearing  the  same  nanne, 
In  New  Jersey,  which  are  rather  moro  thrifty  for  the  orchard, 
but  do  not  possess  the  hifrh  Jiacour  of  the  old  Kind.  They  are 
easily  known  from  it  by  the  absence  of  glands  in  the  leaves  and 
by  the  large  flowers  of  the  true  sort.  It  is  quite  distinct  from 
tlie  Red  Rareripe,  which  is  large,  broader,  deep]}^  niarke.l  u^itb 
\  suture,  later  in  ripening  and  richer  flavoured. 
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Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  sizci 
loundish,  inclining  a  little  to  ovate,  with  o^  slight  suture  tmly. 
Skin  very  thin,  pale  red  thickly  dotted  over  a  pale  ground,  in 
the  shade,  but  quite  dark  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  greenish  whife^ 
remarkably  tender  and  meltings  full  of  rich,  sprightly  juice. 
Uipens  about  the  18th  of  August.     Flowers  large. 

16.  Early  Newjngton  Freestone.^ 

Newin^on  Peach,  )/.^^^,,   -^   «.«^,/^,i. 
Early  Newington,  J  ''■^  "*«"y  •^"*-  fir«rc/en5. 

'i'his  is  a  large,  and  exceedingly  high- flavoured,  early  peach ; 
indeed,  we  consider  it  without  a  superior,  at  its  season.  It  is 
quite  distinct  from. the  other  Newingtons,  which  are  clings,  and 
rather  late,  while  this  is' early,  and  generally  parts  from  the 
stone,  though  it  frequently  happens  that  some  of  the  fruit  on 
the  same  tree  adheres  partially,  or  wholly  to  the  stone ;  and 
this  peculiarity  (common,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  but  one  other 
kind)  is  one  of  its  constant  characteristics.  It  has  been  cultivated 
here  and  disseminated,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  we  sup- 
pose it  to  be  an  American  variety.  The  tree  is  only  a  moderate 
bearer.  Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  rather  large, 
round,  with  a  distinct  suture,  and  one-half  the  fruit  always  the 
larger.  Skin  pale  yellowish  white,  dotted  and  streaked  with 
red,  the  cheek  a  rich  red.  Flesh  white,  but  red  at  the  stone,  to 
which  many  particles  adhere.  If  not  fully  ripe,  it  has  the 
habit  of  a  cling.  Flesh  juicy,  melting,  with  a  rich  vinous 
flavour.  Ripens  directly  after  the  Early  York,  about  the  24th 
of  August.     Flowers  small. 

17.  EjkRLY  Sweet  Water. §     Floy.  Thomp. 

Sweet  Water. 

Larj^e  American  Nutmeg 

A  very  early,  and  very  agreeable  white  peach,  among  the 
best  of  its  season,  as  it  ripens  early  in  August,  not  long  after 
the  Early  Anne,  and  ten  days  or  more  before  the  Early  York. 
It  is  an  American  peach,  raised  from  a  stone  of  the  Early 
Anne.  It  is  so  much  larger  and  superior  to  the  Early  Anne, 
01  any  of  the  Nutmeg  peaches,  that  it  has  almost  driven  tbera 
out  of  our  gardens.  The  tree  is  thrifty  and  productive,  with 
pale  shoots,  and  nearly  white  blossoms. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size, 
sometimes  large,  roundish,  with  a  slight  suture.  Skin  pale 
white,  very  seldom  with  a  faint  blush  when  fully  exposed. 
Resh  white,  slightly  stained  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy,  sweeti 
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and  ot  very  agreeable  flavour.  Ripe  about  the  6th  of  August 
Stone  small.     Flowers  large. 

18.  Empbror  of  Russia.     Floy.  Thomp. 

Cut-Leaved.  Serrated. 

New  Cut-Leaved.  Unique. 

A  very  rich  and  fine-flavoured  peach,  raised  by  Mr.  Floy,  in 
1812.  Its  growth  is  slow,  and  its  shoots  are  inclined  to  be- 
come mildewed.  It  is  rather  a  shy  bearer  here,  but  is  an 
admirable  sort  in  the  Western  States.  The  leaves  are  very 
deeply  cut,  or  serrated  on  the  edges. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  and 
broad,  with  one-half  more  swollen  than  the  other.  Skin  downy, 
dull  yellowish- white,  with  a  dark  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellowish- 
white,  rather  firm,  rich  and  high  flavoured.  Last  of  August. 
Flowers  small. 

1 
19.  Early  Admirable.     Lind.  Thomp. 

Admirable. 

L' Admirable. 

Belle  de  Vitry,  {Bon  Jardinier.) 

.  A  very  excellent  French  peach,  wrongly  known  by  many 
in  this  country  as  the  Belle  de  Vitry,  which  is  a  distinct 
variety.     We  find  it  early,  and  very  prolific. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  not  quite  round.  Skin 
pale  yellowish- white,  with  a  lively  red  cheek.  Flesh  red  next 
the  stone,  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  good,  rich,  sweet  flavour. 
Middle  of  August.     Flowers  large. 

20.  Favottritb.     Coxe. 
Favourite  Red. 

A  capital  orchard  fruit,  of  large  size,  hardy  and  a  most 
abundant  bearer.  It  is  a  very  good  native  peach,  though  not  of 
high  flavour. 

Leaves  with  obscure  globose  glands,  often  with  none.  Fruit 
large,  oblong  or  oval.  Skin  white,  rather  downy,  much  cover- 
ed with  red,  which  becomes  a  very  dark  red,  when  fully  exposed 
'n  the  sun.  Flesh  red  at  the  stone,  a  little  firm,  but  juicy,  with 
agood^  vinous,  but  not  rich  flavour.  Second  week  in  Septem 
ber.     Flowers  ^mall. 


SI.  Pox's  Sbedurc 

A  good  snJ  (jroductive  late  peach,  a  native  of  New  Jeraey. 

Lesvea  with  globeae  glanda.  Fruit  round,  a  little  oonqtrenad, 
eavity  at  th«  atalk  narrow.  Skin  white  with  a  red  cheek. 
Pleab  melting,  juicy,  Bweet  tnd  good.  Middle  of  Sefiteniber 
Flowen  •mall. 

33.  Gborob  thk  Fouzih.  §     Floy.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Thia  ia  certainly  the  most  popular  peach  for  garden  culture 
in  the  United  Siatea.  It  is  large,  bears  regular  and  abundant 
crups,  is  of  the  highest  flavour,  and  the  tree  is  unusually  bardj 
and  vigorous,  succeeding  well  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  No 
garden  should  be  without  it.  The  original  tree  stood,  not 
long  since,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Gill,  Bnwd  street,  New.York. 

Leavea  large,  with  globose  glands,  oAen  obscure.  Fruit 
large,  round,  deeply  divided  by  a  broad  suture,  and  (Hie-half 
a  little  larger  than  the  other.  Skin  pale,  yellowish  white,  finely 
dotted  with  bright  red,  and  deepening  into  a  rich  dark  red  cheek 
on  one  side.  Flesh  pale,  marked  with  red  at  the  stone  (which  ia 
small),  melting,  very  juicy,  with  a  remarkably  rich  luscioua 
flavour.     Ripens  the  last  of  August.    Flowers  small. 

SS.  GiossB  MicMoirNB.  ^   O.  Duh.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Ronl  KetninRton.  Vineuse  d«  Fromentia 

Gnmwoud'i  Royal  George.  Miiiionne. 

New  Royal  George.  Vt-Ioulii  de  Merlr'. 

Large  French  Mignonne.  Vineuae. 

French  Mignotine.  Pourprjj  de  Normandis. 

Swin  MiKDonne.  Belle  lieaate. 

Purple  AvanL  B«lle  Bauwe. 

Early  Purple  AtbrL  La  Royiil  {of  tome.) 

Early  May.  Pourprie  Httive  <«/  ■oms.) 

Early  Vineyard.  Ronald's  Seedling  GalandA 

.......  i^.-i..  «.._  I.  Royal  Sovereign. 

Superb  Royal. 

The  GroBse  Mignonne  is  certainly  the  "  world  renowned  "  of 
peaches.  In  France,  its  native  country,  in  England,  in  Ame- 
rica, in  short  everywhere,  il  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  de- 
licious of  varieties.  It  is  a  good  and  regular  bearer,  a  large 
and  handsome  fruit,  is  a  favourite  for  those  who  have  to  grow 
peaches  under  glass,  and  ripens  the  best  crops  even  in  a  latlier 
unfavourable  climaie,  like  tliat  of  Boston.  The  great  number 
of  names  by  which  it  is  known  abroad  (and  we  have  ttoi  quoted 
all)  proves  the  universality  of  its  cultivation. 

Leaves  with  gloU>se  glands.  Fruit  Urge  roundish,  alwava 
isomewhat  depressed  and  marked  with  a  hollow  suture  at  tbf 
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top.     Skin  pale  greenish  yellow,  nx>ttled  with  red,  and  having 
a  purplish  red  cheek.     Flesh  yellowish  white,  marked  with  red 
at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy,  with  a  very  rich,  high,  vijious  fla 
vour.    Stcne  small,  and  very  rough.    Middle  of  August,  before 
tlie  Royal  Georgh,     Flowers  large. 

24.  ELuNSs'  Eablt  Red. 

An  early  peach,  newly  originated  in  New-Jersey,  of  very 
fine  flavour,  and  so  hardy  and  productive  as  to  be  a  popular 
orchard  fruit. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands,  fruit  of  medium  sifte,  round,  de- 
pressed at  the  top,  with  a  well-marked  suture  extending  round 
the  fruit,  one  half  larger  than  the  other.  Skin  pale  white 
marked  with  red,  and  nearly  covered  with  deep  red.  Flesh 
greenish  white,  very  juicy,  melting,  sweet  and  well  flavoured. 
Middle  of  August.     Flowers  small. 

25.  Keneick's  Heath.    Ken. 
Freestone  Heath. 

A  large,  showy,  oblong  peach,  often  growing  to  the  largest  size, 
and  a  very  hardy  tree,  but  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  only 
second  rate.  This  sort,  which  is  a  native  of  New- England,  is 
vigorous,  and  bears  large  crops.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
celebrated  Heath  Cling. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  very  large,  oblong,  with 
a  slight  suture,  and  a  small  swollen  point  at  the  top.  Skin 
pale  greenish  white,  with  a  purplish  red  cheek.  Flesh  greenish 
white,  deep  red  at  the  stone,  a  little  coarse,  melting,  quite  juicy, 
with  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour.  Middle  of  September.  Flowers 
small. 

26.  Late  Admibable.  §   Lind.     Thomp. 


Royale.    O.  Duh 
La  Royale. 
P^he  Royale. 
Sourdine. 
Boudin. 
Narbonne. 


Tdton  de  Venus. 

French  Sourdine 

Judd's  Melting. 

Motteux*B. 

Pourprea  Tardive.  >  incorrectly 

Late  Purple.  y   of  tome. 


*<  The  Late  Admirable,"  says  Mr.  Thompson,  "  is  one  of  the 
very  best  of  late  peaches,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  collection,'' 
au  opinion  in  which  we  fully  concur.  It  is  one  of  those  deli- 
cious  sorts  that,  originating  a  long  time  ago  in  France,  have 
reoeived  the  approval  of  the  best  cultivators  everywhere.  It  is 
hardy  and  productive  in  this  climate. 
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'  Leares  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  in* 
Ctining  to  oval,  with  a  bold  suture  dividing  the  fruit  pretty 
ileeply  all  round,  and  a  small,  acute,  swollen  point  at  the  top. 
SKin  pale  yellowish  green,  with  a  pale  red  cheek,  marbled  witb 
darker  red.  Flesh  greenish  white,  but  red  at  the  stone,  very 
juicy,  melting,  and  of  delicate,  exquisite  flavour.  Middle  ol 
September.     Flowers  small. 

27.  La  Geangb.  ^ 

The  La  Grange  is  a  new  white  freestone  peach,  of  very  late 
maturity,  large  size,  and  fine  flavour.  It  was  originated  from 
Sbcd  five  or  six  years  ago,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  John  Uulse, 
Burlington,   New. Jersey. 

Its  late  period  of  maturity,  its  colour,  its  productiveness,  and 
size,  have  already  given  it  quite  a  reputation  among  the  extensive 
groweis  of  New. Jersey,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  most  valuable 
fruit,  not  only  for  the  labie  but  for  preserving  at  the  most 
desirable  period  for  this  purpose — late  in  the  season.  Its  fla- 
vour  is  remarkably  rich  and  delicious,  equalling,  in  this  re- 
spect, almost  any  peach  of  its  season  of  maturity.  It  was  first 
brought  into  notice  and  disseminated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hancock. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  oblong,  shaped 
somewhat  like  the  Heath  Cling.  Skin  greenish  white,  with  oc- 
casionally some  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  pale,  juicy, 
melting,  very  rich,  sweet,  high  flavoured  and  delicious.  Last 
of  September,  and  beginning  of  October.     Flowers  small. 

28.  Morris's  Red  Rareripe. 


Morris  Red. 
Red  Rareripe. 
Large  Red  Rareripe 


?  of  some 


This  very  popular  and  well.known  American  peach,  has  the 
reputation  of  having  originally  been  disseminated  from  the  gar- 
den of  Robert  Morris,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  everywhere 
justly  esteemed  for  its  acknowledged  good  flavour,  beauty,  and 
productiveness.  Mr.  Kenrick,  and  some  other  American  writ- 
ers, have  erred  in  supposing  it  synonymous  with  the  Grosse 
Mignonne,  which  is  quite  different,  both  in  the  colour  of  its  skin 
and  flesh  as  well  as  in  its  flavour  and  blossoms. 

Leaves  with  small  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  a 
little  depressed  at  the  top,  with  a  moderately  welUmarkcd  suture. 
Skin  fine  pale  greenish  white,  a  little  dotted,  and  with  a  lively, 
rich  red  cheek.  Flesh  pale,  greenish  white,  quite  red  at  the 
stone,  very  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  sweet  and  rich  flavoiif 
Last  of  August.     Flowers  sioall. 
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29.   MoKRis's  White  Rabbbip£.V 

IL    ris  White.  f    ofvari-     \  White  Malacaton. 

White  Rareripe.  \  ottsJime-     f  Cole's  White  Malocotoft^ 

Luscious  White  Rareripe,  j  ricanGar'  i  Freestone  Heath. 

*Ady  Ann  Steward.  (  dens,  )  Morris  White  FreeiiMM  tU§ 

Morris's  White  Rareripe,  a  native,  is  the  most  popular  and  veil- 
known  white  peach,  and  is  everywhere  cultivated  in  this  coun* 
try,  either  under  this,  or  some  of  the  other  names  quoted  above. 
ix  is  a  rich  fruit  in  a  warm' climate,  but  is  not  quite  so  high 
flavoured  at  the  north  or  east.  The  tree  is  vigorous  and 
.lealtiiy.  and  bears  fair  crops. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fiuit  rather  large,  oval;  su- 
uire  oniy  of  moderate  depth,  swollen  point  small.  Skin  rather 
downy,  gieenish  white' on  all  sides,  at  first,  but  white  with  a 
creamy  tint  when  fully  ripe ;  and  when  fully  exposed,  sometimea 
with  a  slightly  purple  cheek.  Flesh  white  to  the  stone,  a  little 
firm,  melting,  juicy,  sweet  and  rich.  Middle  of  September. 
Flowers  small. 

30.   MoBRisANiA  Pound.     Thomp. 

Hoffman's  Pound.    Floy. 
Morrison's  Pound. 

very  large  and  late  variety,  originated  many  years  ago, 

Martin  Hoffman,  Esq.,  but  first  disseminated  from,  the  garden 

of  Governor  Morris,  of  Morrisania,  near  New  York.     It  is  a 

good  fruit,  but  its  place  has  been  taken,  of  late,  by  other  more 

popular  sorts. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  very  large  and  heavy, 
nearly  round.  Skin,  dull  greenish  white,  with  a  brownish  red 
cheek.  Flesh,  pale  yellow,  firm,  juicy,  sugary,  and  rich  in 
flavour.  Ripens  the  middle  and  last  of  September.  Floweni 
small. 

* 

31.  Madbleins  ds  Cou&son.     Thomp.  Lelieur.  Lind.- 


Red  Magdalen  {of  Miller), 
True  Red  Magdalen 
French  Magdalen. 


Madeleine  Rouge,  O.  Doh 

Rouge  Paysanne. 


The  Red  Magdalen,  of  Courson,  is  a  favourite  old  French 
peach,  very  little  known  in  this  country ;  the  Red  Magdalen  of 
many  of  our  gardens  being  either  a  spurious  sort,  or  the^Royal 
George.  It  is  an  excellent,  productive  peach,  hardy,  and  worthy 
of  more  genera!  cultivation. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  or 
rather  belpw  it,  round,  flattened,  with  a  deep  suture  on  one  side. 

41 


Skin  pftle  jrellowkh  white,  with  a  iiyely  red  cheek.  Flesk 
white,  slightly  red  at  the  stoue,  jtiicy,  and  melting,  with  a  rich 
vinoos  flayoor.     Middle  and  last  of  August.  •  Flowers  large 

83.   Malta.§    Lind.  Thomp.  P.  Mag. 

PIcbe  Malta.     O.  Dti^  1         Italian. 

Malte  de  Nonnandle.  |         Belle  de  Paris. 

A  most  delicious,  old  European  peach,  of  tmsurptissahle  fla« 
vour.  The  tree  is  not  a  great  bearer,  but  it  is  hardy  and  long 
lived,  and  richly  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden.  There  is 
a  spurious  sort  sold  under  this  name  inthe'  United  States,  which 
is  easily  known  by  its  globose  glands.  The  fruit  cf  the  Malta 
keeps  well  after  being  gathered. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  of  rather  large  size, 
roundish,  flattened,  with  a  broad,  shallow  suture,  on  one  side. 
Skin  pale,  dull  green,  marked  on  the  sunny  side  with  broken 
spots,  and  blotches  of  dull  purple.  Flesh  greenish,  with  a  lit- 
tle dark  red  at  the  stone,  very  juicy  and  melting,  with  a  pecu« 
liariy  rich,  vinous,  piquant,  and  delicious  flavour.  Last  of  Au- 
wst.    Flowers  large. 

The  trees  of  the  true  Malta  are  remarkably  free  from  the 
mellows,  in  this  country,  aflbrding  another  proof  of  our  theory 
jegarding  this  disease,  as  they  bear  only  moderate  and  regu^ 
:ar  ciopa. 

83.   Numso,  Red.    Mill.  Lind.  Thomp. 


Avant  Rouge.  O.  Duh, 
Avant  Pdcne  de  Troyes. 
Red  Avant 


Brown  Nutmeg. 
Early  Red  Nutmeg. 


The  Red  Nutmeg  is  a  very  small  and  inferior  peach,  which 
las  long  been  cultivated,  solely  on  account  of  its  earliness.  It 
IS  now  seldom  seen  in  our  gardens,  being  abandoned  for  better 
sorts.  Is  is  desirable,  however,  in  a  complete  collection.  Both 
this  and  the  following  are  European  varieties.  .  The  tree  grows 
slowly,  and  is  of  dwarf  habit. 

Leaves  small,  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  small,  roandish, 
with  a  distinct  suture,  termmating  in  a  small,  round,  swollen 
noint  at  the  top.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  bright,  rich  red 
cheek.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  red  at  the  stone,  with  a  sweet 
ana  rather  pleasant  flavour.  Middle  and  last  of  July.  Flow 
nrs  large. 
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84,  Nutmeg,  White.     Mill.  Lind.  Thomp. 

A^iint  Blanche.     0.  Dub. 

White  Avant. 

Early  White  Nutmeg. 

The  White  Nutmeg  resembles  the  foregoing  in  its  genera, 
habit,  being  dwarfish,  and  of  slender  growth.  It  is  the  small, 
est  of  peaches,  the  flavour  is  inferior,  and  it  is  only  esteemed 
by  curious  amateurs  as  ripening  a  few  days  earlier  than  any 
other  variety.. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  very  small,  rather 
oval,  with  a  deep  suture  extending  a  little  more  than  half 
round.  Skin  white,  or  rarely  with  a  pale  blush.  Flesh  white 
to  the  stone,  with  a  sweet  and  slightFy  musky,  pleasant  flavour. 
Ripens  about  the  10th  or  15th  of  July.     Flowers  large 

35.   NaB].sssB.§    Lang.  Lind   Thomp. 

Vanguard. 
MelDsh's  Favourite 
Loid  Montague's  Noblesse 

An  English  peach  of  the  highest  reputation,  and  which,  in 
this  country,  is  esteemed  wherever, known,  as  one  of  the  largest, 
most  delicious,  and  most  valuable  varieties.  The  tree  is  hardy 
and  productive,  and  every  cultivator  should  possess  it.  In  £ng. 
land  it  is  one  of  the  favourite  kinds  for  forcing  and  wall  culture, 
yielding  regular  and  abundant  crops  of  beautiful,  pale  fruit. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  ob« 
long,  a  little  narrowed  at  the  t6p,  and  terminated  by  an  acute 
swollen  point.  Skih  slightly  downy,  pale,  green  throughout, 
marked  on  the  cheek  with  delicate  red,  clouded  with  darker 
red.  Flesh  pale  greenish  white  to  the  stone,  melting,  very 
juicy,  with  a  very  high  and  luscious  flavour.  Last  of  August* 
f  lowers  large. 

36.   Nivette.     O.  Duh.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Nivette  Veloutee. 
Vcloutee  Tardive. 
DorsetMhire. 

The  Nivette  is  an  excellent  French  variety,  much  resembling 
inp  Late  Admirable.  ^ 

t«eaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large i,  roundsh,  inclin- 
ing to  oval,  suture  shallow,  and  the  top  slightly  depressed.  Skin 
pale  green,  with  a  lively  red  cheek.  Flesh  pale  green,  but 
deep  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  melting,  and  very  rich.  Beginningj 
•nd  middle  of  September.     Flowers  small. 
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87.  Oldmizon  Fbebstonb.    Poid.  Man, 

Oldmixon  Clearstone.    Coxa 

A  large  American  peach,  of  late  maturity  and  rich  flavour. 
It  was,  we  believe,  raised  either  from  a  stone  of  the  Catherine 
Cling  or  the  Oldmixon  Cling,  the  latter  having  been  brought 
to  this  country  many  years  ago,  by  Sir  John  Oldmixon.  It  bears 
good  crops,  and  is  a  valuable  variety. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  or 
slightly  oval,  one  side  swollen,  and  the  suture  visible  only  at 
the  top  ;  cavity  but  slightly  sunk  at  the  stalk.  Skin  pale  yel- 
lowish white,  marbled  with  red,  the  cheek  a  deep  red^.  Flesh 
white,  but  quite  red  at  the  stone,  tender,  with  an  excellent,  rich, 
sugary  and  vinous  flavour.  Beginning  of  September.  Flow- 
ers small. 

38.   President.     P.  Mag.  Lind.  Thomp. 

One  of  the  best  of  our  peaches,  and  a  capital  variety, 
originated,  several  years  ago,  on  Long  Island. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  oval,  the 
suture  shallow.  Skin  very  downy,  pale  yellowish  green,  with 
a  dull  red  cheek.  Flesh  white,  but  deep  red  at  the  stone,  very 
juicy,  melting,  rich  and  high  flavoured.  Stone  very  rough. 
Middle  of  September.     Flowers  small. 

39.   PouRPRSE  Hative.    O.  Duh.  Thomp.  Lind. 

Pourpr^e  HAtive  arGrandcs  Fleurs. 
Early  Purple. 

This  is  the  Early  Purple  of  Duhamel ;  what  is  ofteu  in- 
correctly called  the  Early  Purple,  being  theGrosse  Mignonne. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  globu- 
lar and  depressed,  and  having  a  deep  suture  running  across  the 
top.  Skin  pale,  light  yellow,  with  a  mottled  purplish  red  cheek. 
Flesh  pale,  but  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  very  juicy,  with  a 
high  vinous  flavour.  Stone  broad  and  rough.  Middle  of  Au- 
gust.    Flowers  large. 

The  Pourpree  Hative  Veritable,  of  the  French  (Early 
Purple,  True  Early  Purple,  of  some),  with  globose  glands  and 
large  flowers,  Thompson  says,  is  ."  probably  nothing  different 
from  the  Gn)sae  Mignonne." 
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40.   Royal  Geokue.§     P.  IVfag.  Lind.  Thomp. 


Ei^rly  Royal  George. 
Millet's  Mi^nonne. 
Lockyer*9  Migiionne. 
Griffin's  Migaonne. 
Superb. 


Red  Magdalen. 

Madeleine  Rouze  k  Petite  Fleun. 

French  Chancellor. ) 

Early  Bourdine.       >  Ineorreetly/ff 

Double  Swalsh.       ) 


Pew  of  the  early  peaches  surpass  in  flavour  and  beauty  ^h6 
Royal  Greorge.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  European  varieties,  and 
attains  the  highest  flavour  with  us.  The  points  of  its  shoots 
are  a  little  Inclined  to  mildew,  which  is  entirely,  in  our  climate, 
prevented  by  the  shortening-in  pruning.  It  is  a  regular  and 
moderate  bearer,  and  is  one  of  the  varieties  indispensable  to 
every  good  garden,  ripening  directly  after  the  Early  York. 

The  peach  generally  cultivated  as  the  Royal  George,  Early 
Royal  George,  or  Red  Magdalen,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  from  Salem,  Mass.,  to  Baltimore  (and  described  by 
Manning),  is  not  the  true  Royal  George,  but  the  Bellegarde,  or 
Smooth-leaved  Royal  George,  which  is  rather  later,  not  so  rich, 
and  has  ^/o^o^e  glands. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.     Fruit  above  the  middle 
size,  or  rather  large,  globular,  broad  and  depressed,  the  suture 
d^cp  and  broad  at  the  top,  and  extending  round  two-thirds  of  the 
fi'uit.    Skin  pale,  or  white,  thickly  sprinkled  with  red  dots,  and 
tlio  cheek  of  a  broad  rich,  deep  red  slightly  marbled.     Flesh 
whitish,  but  very  red  at  the  stone,  meliing,  juicy,  very  rich ; 
anil  of  the  highest  flavour.    From  the  20th  the  last  of  Au- 
gust.    Flowers  small. 

41     Red  RxRERiPE.g 

Larse  Red  Rareripe^  of»ome. 
Early  Red  Rareripe. 

This  remarkably  fine  early  peach,  is  a  very  popular  one 
with  us,  and  has  been  cultivated  for  many  years  in  this  State. 
It  strongly  resembles  the  Royal  George,  and  we  believe  it  an 
American  seedling  from  that  variety,  which  is  however  distinct, 
and  superior  in  flavour. 

It  must  be  observed  that  this  is  totally  different  both  from  the 
Early  Yorky  and  Morris*  Red  Rareripe^  with  which  it  is  often 
confounded  by  some  nurserymen.  The  fruit  is  larger,  broader, 
and  a  week  later  than  the  first ;  and  its  serrated  leaves,  and 
different  flavour,  separate  it  widely  from  the  latter.  Ends  of 
the  branches  sometimes  slightly  mildewed. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  rather  large,  globu- 
lar, but  broad,  depressed,  and  marked  with  a  deep  broad  suture, 
extending  nearly  round  the  whole  fruit.  Skin  white,  mottled, 
41* 
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and  marked  with  numerous  red  dots,  and  the  cheek  of  a  ric^ 
durk  red.  Flesh  whitish,  but  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy, 
wry  rich  and  high  flavoured.  Middle  and  hM  of  August. 
Flowers  small. 

42.  Rareripe,  Late  Red.^ 

Prince's  Red  Rareripe. 

This  noble  American  fruit,  the  late  Red  Rareripe,  is  uttques- 
tionably  one  of  the  very  tinest  of  all  peaches,  even  surpassing 
often  the  Late  Admirable.  Its  large  size,  and  great  excellence, 
its  late  maturity,  and  its  productiveness  and  vigour,  all  unite  to 
recommend  it  to  universal  favour.  We  cannot  praise  it  too 
highly.  The  rsither  grayish  appearance  of  the  fruit  serves  to 
distinguish  it,  at  first  sight,  from  all  others. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large  and  beary,  round- 
^h  oval,  suture  depressed  only  at  the  top,' where  the  swollen 
point  is  distinctly  sunken.  Skin  downy,  pale  grayish  yellow, 
thickly  marbled  and  covered  with  reddish  spots,  the  cheek  dull 
deep  red,  distinctly  mottled  with  fawn-coloured  specks.  Flesh 
white,  but  deep  red  at  the  stone ;  very  juicy,  melting,  and  of  an 
unusually  rich,  luscious,  high  flavour,  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  peach.     First  to  the  10th  of  September.     Flowers  small 

43.    Royal  Charlotte. §    Thomp. 


New  Royal  Charlotte,  Lind,  ^ 

Griin\vood*s  Royal  Charlotte, 

Kew  Early  Purple, 

Lord  Nelson*8, 

Lord  Fauconberg's  Mignonne 


4 
•^1 


Madeleine  Rouge  TardiTe,     ' 
Madeleine  Rouge  k  Moyenne 

Fleur. 
Madeleine  &  Petite  Fleur. 


A  very  excellent  peach,  and  a  favorite  variety  with  all 
European  gardeners.  Its  leaves  are  more  coarsely  and  deeply 
serrated  than  those  of  other  varieties. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  rather  large,  inclin- 
ing to  ovate,  being  rather  broader  at  the  base  than  at  the  top ; 
the  suture  of  moderate  size.  Skin  pale  greenish  white,  with  a 
deep  red  marbled  cheek.  Flesh  white,  but  pale  red  at  the 
■tone,  melting,  juicy,  rich  and  excellent.  Beginning  of  Septem- 
ber.   Flowers  small. 

44.  Snow.§ 

The  Snow  peach  is  a  remarkably  fair  and  beautiftil  fruk,  of 
A.merican  origin,  which  has  but  lately  made  its  appearance  in 
our  gardens.    The  fruit  and  blossoms  are  white,  aad  the  fiiliag* 
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and  wood  of  a  light  green.     It  is  a  very  nardy,  productiva, 

and  desirable  variety. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  globular ;  sutura 
faintly  marked  except  at  the  top.  Skin,  thin,  clear  beautiful 
white,  on  all  sides.  Fleshy  white  to  the  stone,  juicy,  and  melt- 
ing, with  a  sweet,  rich,  and  sprightly  flavour.  Beginning  of 
September.     Flowers  small. 

45.  Van  Zandt's  Sufseb.     Pom.  Man. 
Waxen  Rareripe. 

A  very  bright*coloured  and  handsome  peach,  originated 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Van  Zandt,  of  Flushing,  Long  Island. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  dessert  peaches,  though  <Hily  of 
medium  size,  and  possesses  very  agreeable  flavour. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish, 
the  suture  slight,  but  one-half  the  fruit  larger  than  the  other. 
Skin  white,  with  a  beautifully  sprinkled  red  cheek,  on  a  yellowish 
white  ground,  the  union  of  the  two  soflened  by  delicate  dotting 
of  bright  carmine  red.  Flesh  whitish,  but  tinted  with  red  at 
the  stone,  melting,  juicy,  sweet,  and  of  good  flavour.  Stone 
deeply  furrowed.     First  of  September.     Flowers  small. 

46.   Scott's  Eaely  Red. 

Scott's  Early  Red  is  a  new  variety,  of  very  excellent  flavour, 
and  a  prolific  bearer,  which  we  have  lately  received  from 
New  Jersey. 

Leaves  with  obscure  globose  glands.  ■  Fruit  <^  medium  size, 
roundish,  a  little  depressed,  the  suture  distinctly  marked,  but 
not  deep.  Skin,  pale  greenish  white,  but  much  covered  with 
red,  which  is  mottled  with  fawn-coloured  dots.  Flesh  whitish 
very  juicy,  with  a  rioh  and  luscious  flavour.  Middle  of 
August.     Flowers  small. 

47.   Strawbeeet 
Rose. 

The  strawberry  peach  we  received  from  Mr.  Thomas  Han. 
cock,  df  Burlington,  proprietor  of  one  of  the  most  respectable 
and  extensive  nurseries  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  very  finest  early  varieties  for  orchard  culture  in  that  State. 
It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Early  York. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval, 
jie  cavity  at  the  stem  deeply  sunk,  the  suture  extending  half 
lOttod.     8kin  marbled  with  deep  red  over  almost  the  whok 
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tnthot*    Flesh  whitish,  melting,  juicy,  rich,  mad  of  rerj  ddi 
ftious  flsTour.     Middle  of  August.     Flowers  small. 

48.  Washimston.    Floy. 

WaihingtoD  Red  Freestone     Ken. 

Tlie  Washington  is  a  handsome-  and  very  delicious  peach, 
of 'American  origin.  It  was  named,  and  first  introduced  t« 
notice,  by  Mr.  Michael  Floy,  nurseryman.  New  York,  about 
forty  years  ago.  The  fruit  ripens  late ;  the  t|ee  is  vigorous 
hardy,  and  productive,  and  it  is  altogether  a  variable  variety. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  broad,  depressed, 
with  a  broad  deep  suture  extending  nearly  round  it.  Skin 
very  thin,  yellowish  white,  with  a  deep  crimson  cheek.  Flesh 
pale  yellowish  white,  very  tender,  juicy,  and  melting,  with  a 
sweet,  rich,  and  luscious  flavour.  It  often  adheres  slightly  to 
the  stone,  which  is  quite  small.  Middle  of  September.  Flowers 
small. 

49.  Walter's  Early.    Ken. 

Walter's  E^rly  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  popular,  early 
varieties  for  orchards  in  New  Jersey,  where  it  originated.  It  is 
remarkably  well  adapted  to  the  light  sandy  soil  of  that  State, 
bearing  abundant  crops  of  excellent  fruit.  At  the  north  it  is 
ir.uch  inferior  to  the  White  Imperial,  and  the  Royal  Greorge. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish.  Skis 
white,  with  a  rich  red  cheek.  Flesh  whitish,  a  little  touched 
with  red  at  the  stcme,  melting,  juicy,  sweet,  and  of  very  agr/^e- 
able  flavour.     Ripens  about  the  20th  of  August. 

50.  White  Imf£rul.§ 

The  White  Imperial  is  a  new  early  fruit,  of  most  estii^/ibU 
quality.  We  consider  it  quite  a  valuable  variety  for  ^very 
garden  north  of  New  York,  as  its  flavour  is  very  excellent,  it  is 
extremel  v  hardy  and  vigorous,  it  bears  good  and  regular  crops, 
without  the  bad  habit  of  overbearing,  and  its  fruit  is  uniformly 
exeellent  in  all  seasons. 

This  fine  peach  originated  (it  is  believed,  from  the  Noble&se) 
in  the  garden  of  David  Thomas,  of  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  so 
long  known  for  his  skill  and  science  as  an  amateur  horticul^ 
turist.  It  was  first  niade  known  to  us  by  his  son,  J.  J.  l^homas, 
of  Macedon,  N.  Y.  Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  rather 
,arge,  broad,  depressed,  hollowed  at  the  summit ;  with  a  wide, 
daep  cavity  at  the  stem  ;  the  suture  moderately  deep,  and  the 
fruic  enlarged  on  one  of  its  sides.     Skin  yellowish  white,  with 
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only  a  slight  nin^e  of  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh  nearly  white 
very  melting  and  juicy,  of  a  very  delicate  tex^ire,  and  the 
flavour  sweet  and  delicious.  Ripens  amoi.g  tiie  earliest,  a  fow 
days  after  the  Early  York,  about  the  25th  of  August.  Floweri 
smali. 

51.  Whtte-Blossomed  Incomparable.    P.  Man.  Tbomn. 

^Vhite- Blossom. 
Willow  Peach. 

This  is  a  native  fruit  of  s«^x>nd  quality,  much  inferior,  both 
in  flavour  and  appearaucp,  to  the  Snow  peach.  Its  seeds  very 
frequently  produce  the  same  variety.  The  flowers  are  white, 
the  leaves  are  of  a  light  green,  and  the  wood  pale  yellow, 
Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  oval.  Skin  fair, 
white  throughout.  Flesh  white  to  the  stone,  melting,  juicy, 
sweet  and  pleasant.  Beginning  of  September.  Floweri 
large,  white. 


Class  11.  Free- Stone  Peaches  with  deep  yellow  Jlesh.* 
52.  Abricotee.     Thomp.  O.  Duh, 

Yellow  Admirable.        Admirable  Jaune,  0.  Duh.  JVois. 

Apricot  Peach.  D'Abricot. 

Grosse  Jaune  Tardive.     "Orange.     (Orange  Peach.    Ken,) 

The  Apricot-Peach  (or  Yellow  Admirable,  as  it  is  more 
frequently  called),  is  an  old  French  variety,  but  little  cultivated 
in  this  country,  though  deserving  of  attention  in  the  Middle 
States.  It  ripens  very  late,  and  is  thought  to  have  a  slight 
apricot  flavour.  It  grows  with  moderate  vigour,  and  bears 
abundantly. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundisti  oval, 
with  a  small  suture  running  on  one  side  only.  Skin  clear 
yellow  all  over,  or  faintly  touched  with  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh 
yellow,  but  a  little  red  at  the  stone,  firm,  rather  dry,  with  a 
sweet  and  agreeable  flavour.  Stone  small.  Ripens  at  the 
beginning  of  October.     Flowers  large. 

*^e9i\y  all  this  class  are  of  American  origin,  and  the  Yellow  Alberge 
of  Europe  is  the  original  type.  They  are  not  so  rich  as  Class  1,  and 
require  our  hot  summers  to  oring  out  their  flavour.  In  a  cold  climate,  ths 
Kid  is  always  prevalent  Hence  they  are  inferior  in  Erjgland,  and  at  the 
ioffthem  limits  of  the  peach  in  this  country. 
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68.  ^Bbrgxn's  Ybllow.^ 

Bergen's  Yellow  is  a  native,  we  believe,  of  I  dng  Island.  It  if 
▼cry  large,  and  of  very  delicious  fl4vour.  It 's  darker  coloured, 
more  depressed  in  form,  rather  finer  flavoured,  and  ripens  some 
days  later  than  the  Yellow  Rare-Ripe,  which  it  much  resembles. 
It  is  a  moderate,  but  good  bearer.  It  is  earlier,  and  much 
superior  to  the  Malacoton,  and  its  glands  distinguish  it,  also, 
from  that  variety. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large  (often  measuring 
nine  inches  in  circumference),  globular,  depressed,  and  broad  ; 
the  suture  well  marked,  and  extending  more  than  half  round 
Skin  deep  orange,  dotted  with  some  red,  and  with  a  very  broad, 
dark  red  cheek.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  melting,  juicy,  and  of 
rich  and  luscious  flavour.  Ripens  at  the  beginning  of  Sep« 
tember.     Flower  small. 

54.  Baltimose  BfiAimr. 

A  very  good,  and  remarkably  handsome  peach,  of  native 
origin,  ripening  very  early,  which  we  received  from  Lloyd  N. 
Rogers, 'Esq.,  of  Baltimore. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  rather  small,  roundish 
oval.  Skin  deep  orange,  with  a  rich  brilliant  red  cheek.  Flesh 
yellow,  but  red  at  the  stone,  sweet  and  very  good — ^a  little  mealy 
if  over-ripe.     Ripens  early  in  August.     Flowers  large. 

54.  Crawford's  Early  Mblocoton.§ 

Early  Crawford.    Ken 
Crawford's  Early. 

This  is  the  most  splendid  and  excellent  of  all  early,  yellow, 
fleshed  peaches,  and  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other  variety 
\n  size  and  beauty  of  appearance.  As  a  market  fruit,  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  popular  of  the  day,  and  it  is  deserving  of  the 
high  favour  in  which  it  is  held  by  all  growers  of  the  peach,  it 
was  origmated  a  few  years  ago,  by  William  Crawford,  Esq., 
of  Middletown,  New  Jersey.  The  tree  is  vigorous  and  very 
fruitful. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  very  lai^e,  oblong,  the 
swollen  point  at  the  top  prominent — the  suture  shallow.  Skin 
yellow,  with  a  fine  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  melting,  sweet, 
rich  and  very  excellent.  It  ripens  lere  the  last  week  in  Au< 
gust.     Flowers  small. 
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W.  CbAWPOED's  LATJsfMsLOCOTOir.§ 

Crawford's  superb  Malacatune. 

Crawford's  Late  Melpcoton,  from  the  same  source  as  thg 
foregoing,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  American  peaches. 
We  think  it  unsurpassed  by  any  other  yellow-fleshed  variety ; 
and  deserving  of  universal  cultivation  in  this  country.  As  a 
splendid  and  productive  market  fruit,  it  is  unrivalled,  and  iti 
size,  beauty  and  excellence,  will  give  it  a  place  in  every  gar- 
den. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  very  large,  roundish, 
with  a  shallow  but  distinct  suture.  Skin  yellow,  with  a  fine 
dark  red  cheek.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  but  red  at  the  stone,  juicy 
and  melting,  with  a  very  rich  and  excellent  vinous  flavour. 
Tlipens  from  the  20th  to  the  last  of  September.     Flowers  small. 

56.  Columbia.    Coxe. 

Ihe  Columbia  is  a  singular  and  peculiar  peach.  It  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Coxe,  the  author  of  the  first  American  work  on 
fruit  trees,  from  a  seed  brought  from  Georgia,  it  is  a  very  ex- 
oellent  fruit,  which  every  amateur  will  desire  to  have  in  his 
garden.  The  tree  is  not  a  very  rapid  grower  and  bears  only 
moderate  crops,  being,  of  course,  all  the  less  subject  to  speedy 
decay.     The  young  wood  is  purple. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  globular,  broad 
and  much  depressed,  the  suture  distinct,  extending  half  Yt^y 
round.  Skin  rough  and  rather  thick,  dull  dingy  red,  sprinkled 
With  spots  and  streaks  of  darker  red.  Flesh  bright  yellow,  of 
the  texture,  as  Coxe  remarks,  of  a  very  ripe  pine  apple,  rich, 
juicy,  and  of  very  excellent  flavor.  Ripens  from  the  beginning 
to  the  middle  of  September. 

57.  Poolb's  Labgb  Ybllow.     Ken. 
Poole's  late  Yellow  Freestone. 

A  very  large  and  handsome  peach,  of  the  Meloooton  famUy, 
which  is  worthy  of  general  orchard  cultivation,  it  lately  ori- 
ginated near  Philadelphia  and  bears  the  finest  crops. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.     Fruit  large,  roundish,  with  a 
suture  extending  from  the  base  to  the  top.     Skin  deep  yellow 
with  a  dark  red  cheek.     Flesh  yelbw,  but  red  at  the  stone, 
rich,  juicy,  and  of  excellent  flavor.     Ripens  last  of  September. 

CH 
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ft8.  Rid  Chbxx  Mslocotoit.*  Pom.  Mmu 

Mtbaitmie. 

BIdUaraloQe.  Yellow  Malmtme. 

Hoiu^'fi  MeloootiHi.  Red  Cheek  Malocotoii.     fosc 

Yeuow  MaloootoB. 

The  Mekxioton  (or  Malagatune,  as  it  is  commonly  called)  in 
almost  loo  well  known  to  need  description.  Almost  every  or- 
ehard  and  garden  in  the  country  contains  it,  and  hundreds  ol 
housandg  of  bushels  of  the  fruit  are  raised  and  sent  to  market 
in  this  country,  every  year.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  fine  fruit,  in 
favorable  seasons,  though  in  unfavorable  ones  the  acid  fre- 
quently predominates  somewhat  in  its  flavor.  It  is  an  Ameri- 
can seedling,  and  is  constantly  reproducing  itself  under  new 
forms,  most  of  the  varieties  in  this  section  having,  directly  or 
indirectly,  been  raised  from  it ;  the  finest  and  most  popular  at 
Uie  present  time,  being  Crawford's  Early,  and  Late,  Melo^otons, 
ooth  greatly  superior,  in  every  respect,  to  the  original  Melo- 

OOIOD. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  oval, 

with  a  swollen  point  at  the  top.  Skin  yellow  with  a  deep  red 

cheek.     Flesh  deep  yellow,  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  melting, 

with  a  good,  rich  vinous  flavour.  First  of  September.  Flowers 
small. 

59.  Smock   Frsbstons.    Ken. 

St.  George. 

A  variety  which  ripens  late,  and  is  much  esteemed  for  or 
chard  culture.     It  was  originated  not  long  since,  by  Mr.  Smock, 
of  Middletown,  New  Jersey,  the  centre  of  extensive  peach  cul- 
tivation. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  FfUit  large,  oval,  narrowed 
towards  the  stalk,  and  father  compressed  on  the  sides.  Skin 
light  orange  yellow,  mottled  with  red,  or  ofien  with  a  dark  red 
cheek,  when  fully  exposed.  Flesh  bright  yellow,  but  red  at 
the  sttme,  moderately  juicy  and  rich.  Ripens  last  of  Septem 
ber  and  first  of  October. 

60.  YxLLOw  Albbbob.    Thomp. 

Albeige  Jamie  O.  Jhih  Purple  Alberge.    Lmd 

Pfehe  Jaune.  Red  Alberge 

Gold  Fleshed  Golden  Mignonne 

Yellow  Rareripe,  of  SMwy  jim.  Oardem, 

*  MeloeoUm  u  the  Spanish  for  peseb. 
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The>  Yellow  Alberge  is  an  old  French  variety,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  yellow  fleshed  peaches.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  ori- 
l^tnal  sort  from  which  our  Melocotons  and  Yellow  Rareripea 
have  sprung  in  this  country.  It  has  only  a  second  rate  flavour^ 
except  in  rich  warm  soils,  and  is  not  comparable  to  the  Yello\« 
Rareripe  in  size  or  quality. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundi5ib, 
with  a  well  marked  furrow  running  half  round.  Skin  yellow, 
with  a  deep  purplish  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  but  deep  red 
at  the  stone,  soft«  juicy,  sweet,  with  a  pleasant  vinous  flavour. 
Middle  of  August.     Flowers  small. 

The  RobANNA  (Ltnd.  Thomp.),  Alberge  Jaune  of  many 
French  gardens,  and  Yellow  Alberge  of  some  gardens  here, 
ditfers  from  the  above  only  in  having  reniform  glands,  and  ripen- 
ing ten  or  twelve  days  later.     Flavour  second  rate. 

61.  Yellow  Raseeipe.§ 

Lar^e  Yellow  Rareripe. 
Marie  Antoinette 

One  of  the  finest  very  early  yellow  fleshed  peaches.  It  is  an 
American  seedling,  produced  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  well 
deserves  the  extensive  cultivation  it  receives,  both  in  the  or* 
chard  and  garden. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  the  su- 
ture slijghtly  depressed,  extending  more  than  half  round ;  the 
swollen  point  at  the  top  small. 

Skin  deep  orange  yellow,  somewhat  doited  with  red,  the  cheek 
rich  red,  shaded  off  in  streaks.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  but  red  at  the 
stone,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  rich  and  excellent  vinous  flavour. 
Ripens  from  the  25th  to  the  SOth  of  August.  Stone  small. 
Flowers  small. 

There  is  an  inferior  and  older  sort,  very  commonly  known  as 
the  Yellow  Rareripe  and  Yellow  Malagatune,  the  fruit  of  which 
18  scarcely  of  medium  size,  dull  yellow,  with  very  little  led, 
and  of  a  flavour  very  inferior  to  the  true  kind  just  described. 


Lrlass  III.     Clingstone  Peaches  (or  Pavies). 
(12.  Blood  Clingstone.    Floy. 

Claret  Clingstone. 
i3iood  Cling. 

The  niood  Clingstone  is  a  very  large  and  peculiar  fruit,  ol 
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no  valae  for  eating,  but  esteemed  by  many  for  piokling  and 
preBerving— -the  flesh  very  red,  like  that  of  a  beet.  This  is  aji 
American  seedling,  raised  many  years  ago,  from  the  French 
Blood  Clingstone,— SAirauiNOLB  X  Chair  Adhsrsnts.  It  is  a 
much  larger  fruit  than  the  original  sort,  which  has  large 
flowers,  otherwise  they  are  the  same  in  all  respects. 

Leave$  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  often  very  large,  rounds 
isb  oval,  with  a  distinct  suture.  Skin  very  downy,  of  a  dark^ 
dull,  clouded,  purplish  red.  Flesh  deep  red,  throughout,  Bna 
and  juicy — not  fit  for  eating.  September  to  October.  Flowers 
small. 

There  is  a  Frxnch  Blood  Freestone  (SangumolCt  Sanguine^ 
CardinaUt  or  Bttrave^  Duh.  Thomp.)  of  the  same  nature,  and 
used  for  the  same  purpose  as  this,  but  smaller  in  size,  and  noi 
equal  to  it  for  cooking.     Leaves  without  glands. 

63.  Cathbrins.  Lang.  Lind.  P.  Mag.  Thorp. 

The  Catherine  cling  is  a  very  fine,  old  English  variety,  of 
excellent  quality,  but  not,  we  think,  equal  to  the  Large  White 
Clingstone,  a  native  seedling,  so  much  esteemed  in  the  Middle 
States. 

Mr.  Manning,  and,  afler  him,  Mr.  Kenrick,  have  remarked 
chat  "  the  Catherine,  the  old  Newington,  and  old  Mixon  Cling- 
•tone,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each  other."  This  is  an 
error,  probably  from  not  having  seen  togetlier,  the  genuine 
sorts,  as  they  are  quite  distinct  fruits,  and  the  glands  of  the 
leaves — ^that  unerring  characteristic — different  in  each  variety. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  oval, 
more  swollen  on  one  side  than  the  other,  and  terminated  by  a 
small  swollen  point  at  the  top.  Skin  pale  yellowish  green,  much 
sprinkled  with  red  dots,  the  exposed  cheek  of  a  bright  lively 
red,  streaked  with  darker  red.  Flesh  firm,  yellowish  white, 
but  dark  red  at  the  stone,  to  which  it  adheres  very  closely ; 
juicy,  rich  and  excellent.  Middle  and  last  of  September, 
rlowers  small. 

64.  HsATH.  6    Coxe. 

Heath  Clingstone 
Fine  Heath. 
Red  Heath. 

The  most  superb  and  most  delicious  of  all  late  Clingstonea. 
It  seldom  ripens  in  New  England,  but  here,  and  to  the  south* 
ward,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  kinds,  of  very  large  sisey  and 
the  very  finest  flavour. 

Coxe  informs  us  that  this  is  a  seedling  p/oduced  in  Maryland 
from  a  stone  brought  by  Mr.  Daniel  Heath  from  the  Mediterra. 
Dean ;  and  it  is  frequently  gtill  propagated  from  the  stona^  witu- 
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ottt  ▼ariation,  in  that  State.  The  tree  is  vigorous,  long  lived. 
aiid  moderately  productive ;  with  the  skorterung-m  mode  of 
pruning,  the  fruit  is  always  large  and  fine,  otherwise  oAen  poor* 
This  tree  is  well  deserving  of  a  place  on  the  espalier  rail  c! 
wall,  at  the  north. 

Leaves  nearly  smooth  on  the  edges,  with  reniform  glands. 
Fruit  very  large,  oblong,  narrowing  to  both  ends,  and  terminal, 
ing  at  the  top  with  a  large  swollen  point :  the  suture  distinct  on 
one  side.  Skin  downy,  cream-coloured  white,  with  a  faint 
blush  or  tinge  of  red  in  the  sun,  or  a  brownish  cheek.  Flesh 
greenish  white,  very  tender  and  melting,  exceedingly  juicy, 
with  the  richest,  highest,  and  most  luscious  flavour,  surpassed 
by  no  other  variety.  It  adheres  very  closely  to  the  stone.  It 
ripens  in  October,  and  frequently  keeps  for  a  month  after  being 
gathered.     Flowers  small. 

Baynb's  New  Heath,  is  a  recent  seedling,  very  similar  in  all 
respects,  originated  lately  by  Dr.  Bayne,  of  Alexandria,  D.  C 
Vt  is  considered  rather  finer  by  some. 

65.  Incomparable.     Lind.     Thorp. 

Pavie  Admirable.     Bon.  Jard,    Ken^ 
Lato  Admirable  Cling. 

Larger  than  the  Catherine,  which  it  resembles.  It  is  inferior 
to  it  and  several  others  in  flavour,  and  is  only  worthy  of  culti. 
vatiou  for  market. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  one 
side  enlarged.  .  Skin  pale  yellowish  white,  light  red  on  the  ex- 
posed side.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  red  at  the  stone,  juicy, 
melting,  and  of  agreeable  flavour.  Last  of  September.  Flowen 
small. 

66.  Labge  White  Clingstone.  § 

New  York  White  Clingstone.    Floy. 
Williamson's  New  York. 
Selby's  Cling. 

The  Large  White  Clingstone  is  by  far  the  most  popular  of  this 
class  of  peaches  in  this  State,  and  in  New  England.     We  think 
it  superior  to  the  Catherine,  and  old  Newington,  and  only  sur 
passed  in  flavour  by  the  old  Mixon  cling,  and  the  Heath  cling. 

This  variety  was  raised  about  forty  years  ago  by  David 
Williamson,  a  nursery man^  in  New  York,  and  vas  first  de^ 
scribed  by  Floy  as  the  New  York  Clingstone.  But  as  it  is  uni- 
venally  known  now  by  the  present  title,  we  have  placed  the  ori- 
ginal names  as  synonymes.  The  light  colour,  and  <ixcelleu 
quality  of  this  fruit,  render  it  the  greatest  favourite  for  preserving 
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in  braody  or  sugar.  The  tree  if  remarkably  hardy  and  long 
lived  ;  rarely,  if  ever,  being  attacked  by  the  yellows.  It  bean 
regular  and  good  crops. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  round ;  the  sc.« 
ture  slight,  and  the  swollen  point  at  the  top  small.  Skin  white 
(inclining  to  yellow  only  when  over  ripe),  dotted  with  n:d 
on  the  sunny  side,  or  with  a  light  red  cheek  when  fully  exposed. 
Flesh  whitish,  tender,  very  melting,  full  of  juiee,  which  is  very 
sweet,  luscious,  and  high  flavoured.  Beginning  and  middle  ef 
September.     Flowers  small. 

67.  Lemon  Clingstone.  §    Floy.    Thomp. 

Kennedy's  Caroltna.    Pom.    Man.     Long  Yellow  Pine  Apple.     Caxe. 
Kennedy's  Lemon  CliDgstone.  Pine  Apple  CtiogstiNAe. 

Largest  Lemon.  Yellow  Pine  Apple. 

The  Lemon  Clingstone  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  yellow  fleshed  clings,  and  though  of  course  infe- 
rior in  flavour  to  the  white  fleshed,  is  deserving  of  its  universal 
popularity.  It  is  originally  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and 
was  brought  from  thence  by  a  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  New  York,  be- 
fore the  war  of  the  Revolution.  There  are  now  many  seedlings 
reproduced  from  it,  but  none  superior  to  the  original.  This  is 
a  very  productive,  hardy  tree. 

Leaves  long,  with  renifbrm  glands.  Fruit  large,  oblongs 
narrowed  at  the  top,  and  having  a  large,  projecting,  swollen 
point,  much  like  that  of  a  lemon.  Skin  fine  yellow,  with  a 
dark  brownish  red  cheek.  Flesh  firm,  yellow,  slightly  red  at 
the  stone,  adhering  firmly,  with  a  rich,  sprightly,  vinous,  sub- 
acid flavour.     Middle  and  last  of  September.     Flowers  small. 

A8.  Late  Yellow  Albergs.     Pom.  Man. 

October  Yellow. 
Algiers  Yellow. 
Algiers  Winter. 

A  very  late  Clingstone  Peach,  entirely  yellow,  scarcely  good 
for  eating,  but  esteemed  by  some  for  preserving.  It  was  ori- 
ginally  introduced  from  the  south  of  France,  and  has  been  con- 
siderably  cultivated  here,  but  we  have  abandoned  it.  Tht 
Heath  cling  is  in  e\i\ry  way  greatly  its  superior. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.     Fruit  of  medium  size,  round- 
ish  oval,  with  a  smuU  distinct  suture.     Skin  downy,  green  till 
the  last  of  September,  but  at  maturity  being  yellow.     Flesh 
yellow  to  the  stone,  very  firm,  rather  juicy,  sweet.     October 
Flowers  large. 
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70.  Oldmixon  Clingstone.  §    Coxe 

OAdmixon  Cling. 

Green  Catherine,  of  the  Americans     Thomp, 

The  Cldmixon  Clingstone  is  ceitaiiily  one  of  the  highest  fla* 
>oured  of  all  peaches  known  in  this  country,  where  it  is  raised 
in  perfection,  and  should  have  a  place  in  every  good  garden 
Indeed  wo  consider  this,  the  large  White  Cling,  and  the  Heal  fa 
Cling,  as  being  the  sorts  among  the  most  desirable  of  this  class  of 
peaches  for  small  collections. 

This  fruit  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Catherine  cling  of  Europe, 
or  the  old  Newington,  as  a  single  glance  at  its  leaf  glands  will 
show,  to  say  nothing  of  its  superior  flavour.  It  can  scarcely 
be  the  "  Green  Catherine  of  the  Americans"  of  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Catalogue,  as  that  is  said  to  be  a  poor  fruit. 
We  are  not  familiar  with  it.  Coxe  says  the  Oldmlxon  cling 
was  introduced  by  Sir  John  Oldmixon,  from  Europe.  It  is 
more  probable  that  he  introduced  the  stone  only. 

Leaves  wuth  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  oval,  the 
suture  distinct  only  at  the  top,  on  one  side  of  which  the  fruit  is 
slightly  enlarged.  Skin  yellowish  white,  dotted  with  red,  or 
with  a  red  cheek,  varying  from  pale  to  lively  red.  Flesh  pale 
white,  very  melting  and  juicy,  with  an  exceedingly  richj^  lus- 
cious, high  flavour.     First  of  September.     Flowers  small. 

71.  Orange  Clingstone. 

The  Orange  Cling  is  a  very  large,  handsome,  and  excellent 
fruit,  somewhat  resembling  the  Lempn  Cling  in  colour,  but  glob< 
ular  m  form,  rather  richer  in  flavour,  and  quite  a  distinct  sort 

Leaves  large,  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  large,  round, 
the  suture  distinctly  marked,  and  extending  nearly  round  the 
fruit — swollen  point  at  the  top,  none.  .  Skin  deep  orange,  with 
a  rich  dark  red  cheek.  Flesh  dark  yellow,  rather  firm,  juicy 
with  d  rich  vinous  flavour.     September.     Flowers  small. 

72.  Old  NewIngton.     Lang.     Lind.     Thomp. 

Newington.    Parkinson,    (1629.) 
Large  Newington.     Coxe 

A  celebrated  English  clingstone  which  has  been  in  cultiva. 
tion  more  than  200  years,  and  still  is  perhaps  the  best  in  th^ 
English  climate.  Although  excellent,  it  is  not  so  generally  e&. 
teemed  here  as  the  Large  White  Cling,  and  Oldmixon  Cling- 
stone. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  the 
tuture  slight.     Skin  pale  yellowish  white,  with  a  fine  red  cheek, 
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marked  with  gftreaks  of  darker  red.  Flesh  pale  yellowish 
white,  deep  red  at  the  stone,  to  which  it  always  adheres  verv 
(irmly ;  melting,  juicy,  and  rich.  Ripens  about  the  15th  of 
September.     Flowers  large. 

78.  Pa  VIE  DE  PoMPONE.     Bon.  Jard.     Lelieur.     Thomp. 

MonfltrooB  Pomponne.  >  j  ;„j       Pavie  Ronge  de 
Monstrous  Pavie.         5  Pompone.    O.  Buh 

Pavie  de  Pomponne  Grosse.         Pavie  Camu. 
Pavie  Monstiueux.  Gros  Melecoton. 

Gro9  P^rsique  Ro^ige 

A  very  large  and  magnificent  old  French  Ciingstone,  not  so 
well  known  in  this  country  as  it  deserves.  The  fruit  is  very 
solid  in  flesh,  and  much  sweeter  here  than  in  France.  The 
tree  is  of  very  strong  growth. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  very  large,  roundish 
oval,  with  a  well  marked  suture  extending  to  the  top,  and  ter- 
minating there  in  an  obtuse  swollen  point.  Skin  yellowish 
white,  a  good  deal  covered  with  the  bixjad,  very  deep  red  colour 
of  its  cheek.  Flesh  firm,  yellowish  white,  deep  red  at  the  stone, 
to  which  it  adheres  very  firmly,  and  which  is  rather  small  ; 
juicy  flavour  sweet  and  good.    First  of  October.    Flowers  large* 

74.  Smith's  Newington.     Lind.     Thomp. 

Early  Newington.  >   Of  the 

Smith's  Early  Newington.  3  English 
Early  Newington.    Coxe* 

This  is  one  of  the  best  Easly  Clingstone  Peaches.  It  is  of 
English  origin,  and  is  little  cultivated  in  this  country.  The 
Early  Newington  of  our  gardens  as  generally  known  (see 
Early  Newington  Freestone),  is  earlier  and  a  very  much  finer 
variety,  with  reniform  glands,  being  a  partial  clingstone,  but 
most  frequently  parting  from  the  flesh,  has  quite  supplanted  it. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  middle  sized,  rather 
oval,  narrower  at  the  top,  and  one  half  a  little  enlarged.  Skift 
pale  straw  colour,  with  a  lively  red  cheek  streaked  with  purple. 
Flesh  firm,  pale  yellow,  but  light  red  at  the  stone,  to  which  it 
adheres  closely ;  juicy,  and  of  very  good  quality.  Last  of 
August.     Flowers  large. 

What  Mr.  Thompson  calls  "iVetron^ton  of  the  Americans^ 
is  a  seedling  cling  with  globose  glands,  and  of  second  quality 
^uite  distinct  from  3ur  Early  Newington  Freestone. 


ornamsiitjll  vaaibties. 
75.  Tippecanoe. 

Hero  of  Tippecanoe. 

A  new,  very  large,  and  handsome  clingstone,  originated  by 
Mr.  George  Thomas,  of  Philadelphia,  and  first  exhibited  beforn 
me  Florticultural  Society  there  in  1840.  Its  lateness  au<t 
beauty  render  it  a  valuable  kind. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands,  the  shoots  dark  purplish  red. 
Fruit  very  large,  nearly  round,  a  little  compressed  on  the  sides. 
Skin  yellow,  with  a  fine  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  with 
a  good  vinous  flavour.  It  ripens  from  the  20th  to  the  last  of 
September.     Flowers  small. 

76.  Washington  Clingstone.  § 

An  American  variety,  remarkably  juicy  and  sweet.  Al- 
though Thompson  finds  it  third  rate  in  England,  it  Is  here 
scarcely  surpassed.  To  use  the  expressive  words  of  one  of  our 
friends  in  Maryland,  a  good  judge  of  fruit,  "  there  is  nothing 
better  than  this  peach. out  of  paradise."  It  is  neither  hand- 
Home  nor  prepossessing  externally. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  round- 
ish. Skin  yellowish  green,  marked  with  grey  specks,  and  with 
a  slight  tinge  of  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  yeiy  juicy, 
tender,  and  melting,  with  a  very  sweet  and-  luscious  flavour. 
Last  of  September.     Flowers  small. 

CurumSf  or  OnutmeiUal  Varieties. 

77.  Double  Blossomed.    Thomp. 

Double  Flowerinif  Peach.  Pdcher  k  Fleurs  Doubles.  Bon,  Jard. 

Roee  Flowering  Pecher  a  Fleurs  Semi-Doublet.  O.  Jhth 

The  Double  Blossomed  Peach  is,  when  in  full  bloom,  one  ol 
the  gayest  and  most  beautiful  of  fruit  trees,  and  blooming  wiUi 
its  lovely  companion,  the  Double  Flowering  Cherry,  finds  a 
plaoe  in  all  our  pleasure  grounds  and  ornamental  plantations. 
Its  flowers  are  three  times  the  size  of  those  of  the  common 
peach,  of  a  lively  rose  colour,  nearly  full  double,  and  so  thickly 
disposed  on  the  branches  as  to  be  very  striking  and  showy 
They  are  produced  at  the  usual  season  or  a  few  days  later 
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Tbw  sort  is  rendered  more  dwarf  for  shrubberies,  by  budding 
it  upon  the  Mirabelle,  or  the  Cherry  Piam  stock. 

The  leaves  have  reniform  glands.  The  fruit,  which  is  spar- 
ingly produced,  is  roundish  oval,  pa]'e  greenish  yellow,  faintly 
ibu;fid  with  red,  freestone,  and  of  indifferent  flavour. 

78.  Flat  Peach  of  China.     Lind.     Thpmp. 

Chinese  Peach. 
Java  Peach. 
Peen  To. 

A.  very  singular  variety,  from  China,  where  the  gardeners 
afl^ctall  manner  of  vegetable  curiosities.  The  fruit  is  of  small 
vize,  about  twj  inohes  iu  diameter,  and  so  much  flattened  at  the 
ends  that  only  the  skin  and  the  flat  stone  remains,  the  fleshy 
part  being  crowded  on  either  side.  The  tree  is  of  rather 
dwarfish  habit,  and  holds  its  leaves  very  late.  The  fruit  is  of 
very  good  flavour,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  gardens 
of  the  curious.* 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  small,  so  much  flattened 
as  to  form  a  deep  hollow  at  both  ends,  having  at  the  top  a  sin- 
gular broad,  rough,  five-angled  eye.  Skin  pale  yellowish 
green,  mottled  with  red  on  one  side.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  with 
a  circle  of  red  round  the  stone  (from  which  it  separates),  sweet, 
juicy,  with  a  slight  noyeau  flavour.  Beginning  of  September. 
Flowers  large. 

79.  Weeping  Peach. 
Reid*8  Weeping  Peach. 

A  peculiar  variefy,  with  pendant,  v^eeping  branches,  and  r 
habit  much  like  that  of  the  weeping  ash.  It  was  lately  origi- 
nated by  Mr.  William  Reid,  the  skilful  nurseryman  at  Murray 
Hill,  near  New  York,  fo  display  itself  to  advantage,  it  sliouid 
be  grafted  six  or  eight  feet  high,  on  the  clean  stem  of  a  peach 
or  plum  stock.     Reniform  glands.     Flowers  large. 

Selection  of  choice  peaches  for  a  small  garden,  to  furnish  in 
Huccession.  Freestones;  Early  York,  White  Imperial, 
Early  Newington  Freestone,  Royal  George,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
Greorge  IV.,  Crawford's  Early,  Bergen's  Yellow,  Noblesse, 
Brevoort,  Malta,  Late  Red  Rareripe,  Druid  Hill.  Clingstones  ; 
Large  white  Clingstone,  Oldmixon,  and  Heath. 

*  This  variety  \  as  been  several  times  imported  to  this  country  and  loit 
on  the  way.  Should  any  one  of  our  amateurs  now  possess  it>  we  shall  b« 
much  /^ratified  to  receive  buds  of  it 
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Selection  of  hardy  and  excellent  sortSy  for  a  northern  latitude. 
George  the  Fourth,  Yellow  Rareripe,  Early  York,  Morris  Red 
Rareripe,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Noblesse,  White  Imperial,  Craw- 
ford's Early,  Favourite,  Bellegarde  Brevoort,  Cooledge's  Fa- 
vourite, Morris',  White  Rareripe,  Large  White  (Aingstone. 

The  best  varieties  for  forcings  are  the  Grosse  Mignonne,  No. 
blesse,  Bellegarde,  Royal  George  White  Imperial,  Royal 
Cliarlotte,  and  Barrington. 


CHAPTER  7XIIL 

THE  NECTAPINB 
Pernea  vulgaris  (v.)  L(Bvi$,  Dec    Rosacea  of  botanists. 

The  Nectarine  is  only  a  variety  of  the  peach  with  a  smooth  skin 
{Peche  lisse,  or  Brugnon  of  the  Fr'^nch).  In  its  growth,  habit, 
and  general  appearance,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  peach  tree.  The  fruit,  however,  is  rather  smaller, 
perfectly  smooth,  without  down,  and  is  one  of  the  most  wax- 
like and  exquisite  of  all  productions  for  the  dessert.  In 
flavour,  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  so  rich  as  the  finest  peach,  but  it 
has  more  piquancy,  partaking  of  the  noyeau  or  peach  leaf 
flavour. 

The  Nectarine  is  known  in  Northern  India,  where  it  is  called 
moondla  aroo  (smooth  peach).  It  appears  to  be  only  a  dis- 
linct,  accidental  variety  of  the  peach,  and  this  is  rendered  quite 
certain,  since  there  are  several  well  known  examples  on  record 
of  both  peaches  and  nectarines  having  been  produced  on  the 
same  branch* — thus  showing  a  disposition  to  return  to  the  natural 
form.  Nectarines,  however,  usually  produce  nectarines  again, 
on  sowing  the  seeds, — but  they  also  occasionally  jiroduce 
peaches.  The  Boston  Nectarine  originated  from  a  peach 
stone. 

The  Nectarine  appears  a  little  more  shy  of  bearing  in  this 
country,  than  the  peach,  but  this  arises  almost  always  from  the 
destruction  of  the  crop  of  fruit  by  the  curculio,  the  destroyer  ot 
all  smooth-skinned  stone  fruit  in  sandy  soils.  It  is  quite  hardy 
here  whe/ever  the  peach  will  thrive,  though  it  will  not  gene- 
rally bear  larnre  and  fine  iVuit  unless  the  branches  are 
thortened'in  annually,  as  we  nave  fully  directed  for  the  peach 
tree. 

•  Sec  London  Gardener's  Magazine,  Vol.  1,  p.  471  ;  Vol  14,  p.  53. 
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With  this  easy  system  of  pruning,  good  crops  are  reaailj 
f^Hained,  wherever  the  curculio  is  not  very  prevalent. 

Where  this  insect  abounds,  we  .must  recommend  the  steady 
annual  apptication  of  salt,  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
•he  surface  being  first  made  hard  and  firm.  This  should  be 
done  when  the  punctured  fruit  commences  to  drop.  (See  the 
f'lum  for  further  remarks  on  this  insect.)  And  we  would,  as  a 
preventive  to  the  attacks  of  the  insect,  recommend  rags,  dipped' 
m  coal  lar^*  to  be  hung  in  the  branches  for  two  or  three  weeks 
after  the  fruit  is  formed.  The  coal  tar  should  be  renewed  oc- 
casionally, as  soon  as  it  loses  its  powerful  smell. 

The  culture  of  the  nectarine  is,  in  all  respects,  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  peach,  and  its  habits  are  also  completely 
ihe  same.  It  is  longer  lived,  and  hardier,  when  budded  on  the 
plum,  but  still  the  nurserymen  here  usually  work  i^.  on  the 
peach  stock. 

Class  I.     Freestone  Nectarines.  (Peches  lisses,  Fr.) 

[The  same  characters  are  used  as  in  describing  peaches,  for  which  the 
leaider  is  referred  to  that  part]. 

1 .    Boston.    §  Thomp. 

Perkins'  Seedling.  ]  ^*'*- 

This  American  seedling  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  ol 
all  nectarines.  It  was  raised  from  u  peach  stone  by  Mr.  T. 
Lewis  of  Boston.  The  original  tree  was,  when  full  of  fruit, 
destroyed  by  boys,  but  the  sort  had  been  preserved  by  that 
most  skilful  cultivator,  S.  G.  Perkins,  Esq.,  and  soon  in  his 
hands  attracted  attention  by  the  uncommon  beauty  of  its  fruit, 
in  1821,  this  gentleman  transmitted  trees  of  this  variety  to  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  of  which  he  is  a  corresponding 
member,  together  with  a  very  accurate  drawing  of  the  fruit 
grown  by  him,  measuring  eight  and  a  half  inches  round,  and 
"  so  beautiful,  that  its  correctness  was  doubted  abroad,"  until 
Mr.  Knight  showed  specimens  grown  therein  1823.  The  fruit, 
though  not  of  high  flavour,  is  excellent,  the  tree  very  hardy  and 
productive,  and  one  of  the  best  for  general  standard  culture. 
Mr.  Perkins'  seedling,  raised  from  the  original  Lewis  tree,  is 
quite  identical,  and  we  adopt  the  name  of  ^'  Boston  "  nectarine, 
as  the  standard  one.  Three  trees  of  this  sort  covering  fifty, 
five  feet  gf  wall  at  his  place  at  Brookline,  are  now  very  beau 
»j/ui  objects.     [See  Broomfield  Nectarine.] 

**  To  be  had  very  cheap  at  the  tity  gas  woilEi 
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Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large  and  handsome, 
roundish  oval.  Skin,  bright  yellow,  with  very  deep  red  chee^, 
shaded  ofT  by  a  slight  mottling  of  red.  Flesh  yellow  to  thf 
stone  (which  is  small  and  pointed),  sweet,  though  not  richi 
with  a  pleasant  and  peculiar  flavour.  First  of  September. 
Flo  wars  small. 

2.  Di7G  DU  Tellier's.     §  Lind.  Thomp. 

Da  TilUers.  Duke  de  Tilley: 

Du  de  Tello.  Du  Tilly's. 

A  very  excellent  Nectarine,  considerably  i^sembling  the 
Blruge,  but  a  much  greater  bearer. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glandsf.  Fruit  rather  large,  roundish 
oblong,  being  slightly  narrowed,  at  the  top,  and  broad  at  the 
base  OF  stalk.  Skin  pale  green,  with  a  marbled  purplish-red 
oheek.  Flesh  greenish  white,  pale  red  at  the  stone,  melting, 
juicy,  sweet  and  good.     Last  of  August.     Flowers  small. 

3.    DowNTON.    Thomp. 

The  Downton  is  a  seedling,  raised  by  Mr.  Knight.  It  is  in 
quality,  appearance  and  season,  an  intermediate  variety,  be- 
tween the  Violctte  H&tive  and  the  Elruge,  ripening  a  few  days 
earlier  than  the  latter. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  oval. 
Skin  pale  green,  with  a  deep  violet- red  cheek.  Flesh  pale 
ereen,  slightly  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  rich,  and  very  good. 
Ripens  aix>ut  the   25th  of  August.     Flowers  small. 

4.     Elruge.    §  Thomp. 

Common  Elruge.  )  *.    ,         Anderson's.        )    of  some 
Claremont  ji-«na        Temple's.  \  English  gardens. 

Oatlands. 

Spring  Grove.  Peterborough.   \  «««^5*%  of  many 

^       '  Amenean  gardens. 

The  Elruge  is  everywhere  esteemed  as  one  of  the  very 
finest  Nectarines.  It  is  an  English  variety  which  has  been  a 
good  while  cultivated,  and,  with  the  Violet  Hative,  is  con- 
sidered indispensable  in  every  collection.  In  this  country, 
when  the  young  wood  is  annually  shortened-in,  it  bears  good 
crops  on  standard  trees,  which  ripen  finely. 

Without  this  precaution,  like  almost  all  other  nectarines,  th€ 
frmt  is  small,  poor,  and  ripens  imperfectly. 

with  reniform  glands.    Fruit  of  medium  size,  muikk 
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uh-fiYBl,  the  suture  slight,  except  at  the  top,  where  it  is  dift 
tinctly  marked.  Skin  with  a  pale  green  ground,  but  wheu 
fully  exposed,  it  is  nearly  covered  with  deep  violet,  -or  blood 
red,  dotted  with  minute  brownish  specks.  Flesh  pale;  green  to 
the  stone,  or  slightly  .stained  there  with  pale  red  ;  melting,  very 
juicy,  with  a  rich  high  flavour.  Stone  oval,  rough,  of  a.  pale 
colour.  Last  of  August  and  beginning  of  September.  Flowen 
■mall. 

5.  Fairchild's    Lind.     Thomp. 

FairchUd'8  Early. 

A  very  small,  indifferent  sort,  only  valued  for  its  earliness^ 
and  £(carcely  worth  cultivating  when  compared  with  the  follow- 
ing. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  small,  about  an  inch 
and  a  fourth  in  diameter,  round,  slightly  flattened  at  the  top. 
Skin  yellowish  green,  with  a  bright  red  cheek.  Flesli  yellow 
to  the  stone,  rather  dry,  with  a  sweet,  but  rather  indi^rent 
flavour.     Beginning  of  August.     Flower  small. 

6.  Hunt's  Tawnt.    ^  Thomp. 

Hunf  8  Large  Tawny.  )  j .    . 
Hunt's  Early  Tawny.  5  ^*'^^- 

This  is  the  best,  very  early  Nectarine.  It  is  a  very  distinct 
sort,  with  serrated  leaves,  and  was  originated  in  England  about 
thirty  years  ago.  It  is  worthy  of  general  cultivation,  as  it  is 
not  only  early,  but  hardy,  and' an  abundant  bearer. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  nearly  of  medium 
size,  roundish-ovate,  being  considerably  narrowed  at  the  top, 
where  there  is  a  prominent  swollen  point ;  and  the  fruit  is 
slightly  enlarged  on  one  side  of  the  suture.  Skin  pale  orange, 
with  a  dark  red  cheek,  mottled  with  numerous  rusaety  specks. 
Flesh  deep  orange,  juicy,  melting,  rich,  and  very  good.  It 
ripens  from  the  5th  to  the  15th  of  August.     Flowers  small. 

(The  accidental  variation  of  this  sort,  described  as  Htmft 
Large  Tavmy,  does  not  seem  Jo  have  been  permanently  diffe- 
rent from  this.) 

7.     HABDwicKB  SEBDLiNe.     Thomp. 

Hatrdwicke*fl  Seedling. 

A  comparatively  new  variety,  of  high  reputation,  which  w« 
have  lately  received  from  Mr,  T.  Rivers.  It  was  raised  at 
Hardwicke  House,  in  Suffolk,  England,  and  has  the  reputotioa 
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id  beiafl:  **  one  of  the  best  and  hardiest  of  nectarinesi  and  a  very 
axccilert  bearer." 

Leaves  with  remform  glands.  Fruit  very  large,  roundish^ 
inclining  to  oval,and  resembling  the  Elruge.  Skin  pale  green, 
ii^ilh  a  deep,  violet-red  cheek.  Flesh  pale  green,  slightly 
p^arLa  with  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  melting,  rich,  and  high 
uair  ured.     End  of  August. 

8.     Murrey.     Ray.     Thomp. 

Murry.    Lind.  • 
Black  Murry. 

Th«r  Murrey  is  an  old  English  Nectarine,  which,  though  of 
good  quality,  is  rather  a  poor  bearer,  and  is  little  known  or 
cultivated  in  this  country. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  round- 
ish-ovate, slightly  swollen  on  one  side  of  the  suture.  Skin 
pale  green,  with  a  dark  red  cheek.  Flesh  greenish  white, 
melting,  sweet,  and  of  good  flavour.  Stone  almost  smooth. 
Ripens  about  the  20th  of  August.     Flowers  small. 

9.     New  White.     Thomp. 

Neafs  White.    Lind. 
Flanders. 
Cowdray  White. 
£merton*s  New  White. 
Large  White. 

The  Ntjw  White  is  the  finest  light  skinned  variety,  and  is  a 
beautiful,  hardy,  and  excellent  nectarine,  bearing  abundant 
crops,  and  is  well  worthy  to  be  generally  planted.  It  is  an 
English  seedling,  raised  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Neate,  near  London, 
fifty  years  ago.  from  the  seed  of  the  following  vaiiety. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  rather  large,  nearly 
round,  skm  white,  with  occasionally  a  slight  tinge  of  red  when 
exposed.  Flesh  white,  tender,  very  juicy,  with  a  rich,  vinous 
flavour.  The  stone  is  small.  Ripens  early  in  September. 
Flowers  large. 

10.     Old  White      Lind.     Thomp. 

Tills  nectarine  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from  Asia 
into  England,  about  sixty  years  ago.  It  is  much  like  the  fi)re- 
going  in  flavour,  perhaps  a  little  richer,  but  it  is  less  hardy  and 
productive. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands*    Fruit  rather  lai;gpB,  joimdish 
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and*     flkio  wbhe,  slightly  tinged  with  red.     Flesh  white,  ten- 
der, jwcj  and  lich.     Earlj  in  September.     Floweis  lai^e. 

11.  PiniASTOic's  OsAivGS.     Lind.    Tbonit:. 

William's  Onnce. 

William's  Seed£i^ 

The  Pitmajton  Orange,  which  is  considered  the  best  ye</«ns 
fleshed  nectarine,  was  raised  in  1816,  by  John  Williams  of 
PItmastun,  near  Worcester,  England.  It  is  yet  hut  little 
known,  but  will  prove  one  of  the  best  sorts  for  general  cultiva- 
tion  in  this  country.     The  tree  is  vigorous. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  ovate, 
the  base  (towards  the  stalk)  being  broad,  and  the  top  narrow^ 
and  ending  in  an  acute  swollen  point.  Skin  rich  orange  yellow, 
with  a  danc,  brownish  red  cheek,  streaked  at  the  union  of  the 
two  colours.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  but  red  at  the  stone ;  meltuig, 
jnicy,  rich,  sweet,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  The  stone  is 
rather  KWiU.  Ripens  middle  and  last  of  August.  Flowers 
la#gd. 

12.  Petejibopough.     Mill.     Lind.    Thomp. 

Late  Green. 
Vermash  {pfMonui)* 

This  is  the  latest  nectarine  known.  It  is  rather  small,  and 
of  inferior  quality,  and  scarcely  deserves  cultivation  except  to 
make  complete  a  large  collection.  It  was  brought  by  Lord 
Peterborough,  from  Genoa  to  England. 

We  doubt  if  this  fruit  is  now  in  this  country.  All  the  speci- 
mens that  we  have  seen  under  this  name,  from  different  dis* 
tricts,  being  only  the  Elruge  imperfectly  grown. 

Leaves  with  leniform  glaods.     Fruit  rather  small,  roundish. 

^kin  mostly  green,  or  slightly  tinged  with  dingy  red  on  tha 

sunny  side.     Flesh  greenish  white  to  the  stone,  somewhat  juicy 

'  and  of  tolerable  flavour.     It  ripens  early  in  October.     Flowei 

imall. 

18.  VioLBTTB  Hativk      Lind.     Thomp. 


Early  Violet 
Violet  P.  Mag 
Early  BmiB^on. 
Bmgnon  Red  at  the  Stone. 
Hampton  Court 
Large  Scarlet 
New  Scarlet 
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PetiteViokt  Hfttive.  O   1>%A 
Brugnon  H&tif. 
Violette  Angenrilli^ree. 
Violette  Muaqnee. 
Lord  SeUey*8  Etrnge. 
Violet  Red  at  the  SU^ns. 
Violet  Muak,> 
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The  Violette  Hative,  or  Early  Violet  Nectarine,  everywhere 
takes  the  highest  rank  among  nectarines.  It  is  of  delicioua 
flavour,  fine  appearance,  hardy,  and  productive.  Externally, 
the  fruit  is  easily  confounded  with  that  of  the  Elruge,  but  it 
is  readily  distinguished  by  its  dark  coloured  stone,  and  the 
deep  red  flesh  surrounding  it.  The  fruit  is  usually  rather 
darker  coloured.  It  is  of  French  origin,  and  has  been  long 
cultivated. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  rather  large,  roundish, 
narrowed  slightly  at  the  top,  where  it  is  also  marked  with  a 
shallow  suture.  Skin  pale  yellowish-green,  ia  the  shade,  but, 
when  exposed,  nearly  covered  with  dark  purplish  red,  mottled 
with  pale  brown  dots.  Flesh  whitish,  but  much  rayed  with  red 
at  the  stone.  The  latter  is  roundish,  the  furrows  not  deep,  and 
the  surface  reddish  brown.  The  flesh  is  melting,  juicy,  rich, 
and  very  high  flavoured.  It  ripens  about  the  last  of  August. 
Flowers  rather  small. 

The  Violette  Grosse  (Thomp.)  resembles  the  foregoing  in 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  general  appearance.  The  fruit  is, 
however,  larger,  but  not  so  richly  flavoured. 

Class  IL — Clingstone  Nectarines,  (Brugnons,  Fr,) 

14.  Beoomfield. 
Lewis,  {incorrectly,  of  some.) 

A  handsome  clingstone  nedtarine,  of  second  quality.  It  is 
an  accidental  seedling,  which  sprung  up  in  the  garden  of  Henry 
Broomfield,  Esq.,  of  Harvard,  Mass.,  and  was  first  named  and 
disseminated  by  S.  G.  Perkins,  Esq.  of  Boston,  thirty-five  years 
ago. 

Leaves  w^ith  obscure,  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  round- 
ish. Skin  rather  dull  yellow,  with  a  dull  or  rather  dingy  red 
cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  and  adheres  closely  to  the  stone,  juicy, 
rather  pleasant,  but  not  high  flavoured.  First  to  the  middle  of 
September.     Flowers  small. 

15.  Golden.     Lang.  Mill.  Thomp. 

Orange. 

Fine  Gold  Fleshed. 

A  very  handsome  looking  nectarine,  but  of  decidedly  indit- 
ferent  quality,  when  compared  with  many  others.  Its  waxen 
appearance,  when  fully  ripe,  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  an  old 
Eogllsb  variety. 

I«ea\  es  with  renifimn  glands.    Fruit  of  medium  tizei  round* 
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bh,  ovate.  Skin  of  a  fine  bright,  waxen  yellow  colour,  with  a 
bmall  scarlet  cheek.  Flesh  orange-yellow,  firm,  juicy,  sweet, 
and  tolerably  good.  It  ripens  about  the  10th  of  September. 
Flowers  small. 

PauiCE's  Golden  Nectarine  is  of  much  larger  size.  It  ripens 
about  a  week  later,  but  is  also  only  of  second  quality.  Lea?ei 
with  reniform  glands.     Flowers  large. 

16.  Newington.     Lang.  Mill.  Thomp. 

Scarlet  Newington.  lind.  Anderson's. 

Scarlet  Anderson's  Round 

Old  Newington.  Rough  Roman. 

Smith's  Newington.  Brugnon  de  Newington 

French  Newington.  I^Angleterre. 
Sion  Hill. 

A  very  good  clingstone  nectarine,  of  English  origin.  It 
should  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  till  it  begins  to  shriyel, 
when  the  flavour  is  much  improved. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  rather  large,  round- 
wh.  iSkin  pale  greenish-yellow,  nearly  covered  with  red, 
marbled  with  dark  red.  Flesh  firm,  pale,  but  deep  red  next  the 
vtone,  juicy,  sweet  and  rich,  with  an  excellent  vinous  flavour. 
Ripens  about  the  10th  of  September.     Flowers  large 

17.  Newington,  Early.  §     Lind.  Thomp. 

Early  Black  Newington.  Lucombe's  Black. 

New  Dark  Newington.  '      Lucombe's  Seedling. 
New  Early  Newington.  Early  Black. 

Black 

The  Early  Newington  is  one  of  the  best  of  clingstone  necta. 
rines.  It  is  not  only  a  richer  flavoured  fruit  than  the  old  New. 
ington,  but  it  is  larger,  dark  coloured,  and  earlier. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands^  Fruit  large,  roundish, 
ovate,  a  little  enlarged  on  one  side  of  the  suture,  and  ternni. 
nating  with  an  acute  swollen  point  at  the  top.  Skin  pale  green 
in  its  ground,  but  nearly  covered  with  bright  red,  much  mar- 
bled  and  mottled  with  very  dark  red,  and  coated  with  a  thin 
bloom.  Flesh  greenish  white,  but  deep  red  at  the  stone,  juicy, 
lugary,  rich  and  very  excellent.  Beginning  of  September. 
Plowors  large. 

18.  Red  Roman.  §     Forsyth.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Old  Roman. 

Roman. 

Brugnon  Violette  Musquee.     O. 

Brugnon  Musqu^. 
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The  Red  Romaa  is  a  very  old  European  variety,  having 
Deen  en  iterated  by  Parkinson,  in  1629.  It  is  still  esteemed^ 
both  in  Europe  and  this  country,  as  one  of  the  richest  and  best 
ol"  clingstone  nectarines.     The  tree  healthy  and  productive. 

The  Newington  is  frequently  sold  for  the  Red  Roman  in  thia 
country,  and  the  true  Roman  is  comparatively  scarce. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  a  little 
flattened  at  the  top.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  with  a  brownish, 
muddy,  red  cheek,  which  is  somewhat  rough,  and  marked  with 
brown  russetty  specks.  Flesh  firm,  greenish  yellow,  and  deep 
red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  with  a  rich,  high  vinous  flavour.  Ripen- 
ing early  in  September.     Flowers  large. 

•  Selection  of  choice  hardy  Nectarines,  for  a  small  Garden,-^ 
Early  Violet,  Elruge,  Hardwicke  Seedling,  Hunt's  Tawny, 
Boston,  Roman,  New  White. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE    aUINCE. 

Cydonia  vulgarist  Dec. ;  Boaaeeff,  of  Botanists. 

Coignassier,  of  the  French ;  Quittenbaum,  German ;  Kivepeer,  Dutch  \ 

Cotognoy  Italian ;  and  Membrillo,  Spanish. 

The  Quince  is  a  welKknown,  hardy,  deciduous  tree,  of  small 
size,  crooked  branches,  and  spreading,  bushy  head.  It  is  indi. 
penous  to  Germany  and  the  south  of  Europe ;  and  it  appears 
first  to  have  attracted  notice  in  the  city  of  Cydo7i,  in  Crete  oi 
Candia — whence  its  botanical  name,  Cydonia.  The  fruit  is  of 
a  fine  golden  yellow,  and  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  the 
orange  than  any  other.  It  was  even  more  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  for  preserving,  than  by  us. 
**  Quinces,"  says  Columella,  "  not  only  yield  pleasure,  but 
health." 

The  Quince  seldom  grows  higher  than  fifleen  feet,  and  ia 
usually  rather  a  shrub  than  a  tree.  Its  large  white  and  pale 
pink  blossoms,  which  appear  rather  later  than  those  of  other 
fruit  trees,  are  quite  ornamental  ;  and  the  tree,  properly 
grown,  is  very  ornamental  when  laden  in  October  and  Novem. 
ber  with  its  ripe  golden  fruit. 

Uses. — ^The  Quin«e  is,  in  all  its  varieties,  unfit  for  eating 
raw.  It  is,  however,  much  esteemed  when  cooked.  For  pre- 
serving, it  is  everywhere  valued,  and  an  excellent  marmalaae 
is  also  made  from  it.     Stewed,  it  is  very  frequently  used,  to 
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communicate  additioaal  flavour  and  piquancy  -to  apple-tarta^ 
pies,  or  other  pastry.  In  England,  wine  is  iVcquently  made 
from  the  fruit,  by  adding  sugar  and  water,  as  i;  other  fruit 
winos ;  and  it  is  a  popular  notion  there,  that  it  has  a  most 
beneficial  efiect  upon  tulhmatic  patients.  Dried  Quinces  are 
excellent. 

In  this  country,  large  plantations  are  sometimes  made  of  the 
Quince ;  and  as  it  is,  in  good  soil,  a  plentiful  bearer,  it  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  market  fruits.  The  Apple 
quince  is  the  most  productive  and  saleable ;  but  as  the  Pear 
quince  ripens,  and  can  be  sent  to  market  much  later,  it  fre- 
quently is  the  most  profitable. 

Propagation. — The  Quince  is  easily  propagated  from  seed, 
layers,  or  cuttings.  From  seeds  the  quince  is  somewhat 
liable  to  vary  in  its  seedlings,  sometimes  proving  the  apple- 
shaped  and  sometimes  the  pear-shaped  variety.  Cuttings,  planted 
in  a  shaded  situation,  early  in  the  spring,  root  very  easily,  and 
this  is  perhaps  the  simplest  and  best  way  of  continuing  a  good 
variety.  The  better  sorts  are  also  frequently  budded  on  com- 
mon seedling  quince  stocks,  or  on  the  common  thorn. 

Quince  stocks  are  extensively  used  in  engrafting  or  budding 
the  Pear,  when  it  is  wished  to  render  that  tree  dwarf  in  its 
habit. 

Soil  and  Culture. — The  Quince  grows  naturally  in  rather 
moist  soil,  by  the  side  of  rivulets  aiid  streams  of  water.  Hence 
it  is  a  common  idea  that  it  should  always  be  planted  in  some 
damp  neglected  part  of  the  garden,  where  it  usually  receives 
little  care,  and  the  fruit  is  often  knotty  and  inferior. 

This  practice  is  a  very  erroneous  one.  No  tree  is  more 
benefited  by  manuring  than  the  quince.  In  a  rich,  mellow, 
deep  soil,  even  if  quite  dry,  it  grows  with  thrice  its  usual 
vigour,  and  beurs  abundant  crops  of  large  and  fair  fruit.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  planted  in  deep  and  good  soil,  kept  ia 
constant  cultivation,  and  it  should  have  a  top-dressing  of  manure, 
every  season,  when  fair  and  abundant  crops  are  desired.  A9 
to  pruning,  or  other  care,  it  requires  very  little  indeed — an 
occasional  thinning  out  of  crowding  or  decayed  branches,  be« 
ing  quite  sufficient.  Thinning  the  fruit,  when  there  is  an  over- 
crop, improves  the  size  of  the  remainder.  Ten  feet  apart  is  a 
suitable  distance  at  which  to  plant  this  tree. 

The  Quince,  like  the  apple,  is  occasionally  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  the  borer,  and  a  few  other  insects,  which  a  little 
care  will  prevent  or  destroy.  For  their  habits  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  apple. 

Varieties. — Several  varieties  of  the  common  Quince  are 
enumerated  in  many  catalogues,  but  there  are  in  reality  onlj 
three  distinct  forms  of  this  fruit  worth  enumerating,  viz : 
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1.  Applb-shafeo  Qirmcs.    Thomp. 

Orange  Quince, 

Cydonia  v.  Maliformis,  Hort.  Brit 

Coigmatiier  M^iforme t  of  the  fVench, 

This  is  the  most  popular  variety  in  this  coantiy.  It  bears 
large  roundish  fruit,  shaped  much  like  the  apple,  which  stews 
quite  tender,  and  is  of  very  excellent  flavour.  It  also  bears 
most  abundant  crops.     Leaves  oval. 

There  are  several  inferiour  varieties  of  the  apple  quinco.  The 
true  one  bears  fruit  of  the  size  of  the  largest  applei  hdf  and 
smooth,  and  a  fine  golden  colour. 

2.  Pbae«shapsd  Qitincs.    Tbomp. 

Oblong  Quince. 

Coignasaier  pyriforme,  of  the  French, 

Cydonier  sub.  y.  pyriform,  JSort.  Brit, 

The  pear-shaped  quince  is  dryer  and  of  firmer  texture  than 
the  foregoing.  It  is  rather  tough  when  stewed  or  cooked,  the 
flesh  is  less  lively  in  colour,  and  it  is  therefore  much  less  esteem- 
ed than  the  apple-shaped  variety.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size, 
oblong,  tapering  to  the  stalk,  and  shaped  much  like  a  peai- 
The  skin  is  yellow.  The  leaves  are  oblong-ovate.  It  ripens 
about  a  fortnight  later,  and  may  be  preserved  in  a  raw  state 
considerably  longer. 

3.   Portugal  Quince.     Thomp. 

Cydonia  Lusitanica.  Hort.  Brit, 
Coignassier  de  Portugal,  of  the  French. 

The  Portugal  quince  is  rather  superior  to  all  others  in  quality, 
as  it  is  less  harsh,  stews  much  better,  and  is  altogether  of  milder 
flavour,  though  not  fit  for  eating  raw.  For  marmalade  and  baking 
it  is  much  esteemed,  as  its  flesh  turns  a  fine  purple  or  deep 
crimson  when  cooked. 

The  leaf  of  the  Portugal  Quince  is  larger  and  broader  than 
that  of  the  common  quince,  and  the  growth  of  the  tree  is 
stronger.  It  is  therefore  preferred  by  many  gardeners  for 
stocks  on  which  to  work  the  pear. 

The  fruit  is  of  the  largest  size,  oblong.  The  skin  is  in  colour 
not  so  deep  an  orange  as  that  of  the  other  sorts. 

The  Portugal  Quince  is  unfortunately  a  shy  bearer,  whicn 
is  the  reason  why  it  has  never  been  an  generally  cultivated  u 
the  Apple  Quince. 
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Ornamental  Varieties. — ^There  are  two  or  three  ornameDtal 
varieties  of  the  quince,  which  are  natives  of  China  and  Japan, 
and  are  now  among  the  most  common  and  attractive  of  oar 
garden  shrubs.     They  are  the  following : — 

4.  Japan  Qunvcx. 

Cydonia  Japonica.    Ike, 
Pyrus  Japonica.    I%unberg, 

The  Japan  Quince  is  a  !ow  thorny  shrub,  with  small  dark 
sreen  leaves.  It  is  the  most  brilliant  object  in  the  shrubbery, 
during  the  month  of  April,  the  branches  being  clothed  with 
numerous  clusters  of  blossoms,  shaped  like  those  of  the  quince, 
but  rather  larger,  and  of  the  brightest  scarlet.  The  fruit  which 
occasionally  succeeds  these  flowi  rs,  is  dark  green,  very  hard, 
and  having  a  peculiar  and  not  unpleasant  smell.  It  is  entirely 
useless. 

The  Whitb,  or  Blush  Japan  Quince  (C  jap.fl.  albo)y  resem- 
bles  the  foregoing,  except  that  the  flowers  are  white  and  pale 
pinkj  resembling  those  of  the  cc  mmon  apple-tree. 

5.  Chinise  Quince. 

Cydonia  Sinensis.    Dee, 

We  have  had  this  pretty  shrub  in  our  garden  for  several 
years,  where  it  flowers  abundantly,  but  has,  as  yet,  produced  no 
firuit.  The  leaves  are  oval,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  common 
quince,  but  with  a  shining  surface.  The  flowers  are  rosy  red, 
rather  small,  with  a  delicate  violet  odour,  and  have  a  very  pretty 
effect  in  the  mcmth  of  May,  though  much  less  showy  than  those 
of  the  Japan  Quince.  The  fruit  is  described  as  large,  egg. 
shaped,  with  a  green  skin  and  a  hard  dry  flesh,  not  of  any 
value  tor  eating.  The  leaves  assume  a  beautiful  shade  of  red 
in  autumn. 


-  CHAPTER  XXV. 
the  raspberry  and  blackberry 
1.  The  Raspberry 

Mtibus  ItUnUi  4 :  RosacecB,  of  botanists. 
P^mmboUiert  of  the  French ;   Himbeerestraueh,    German ; 

Dutch ;  Rova  ide4t,  Italian ;   and  FrambuesOt  Spanish. 

The  Raspberry  is  a  low  deciduous  shrub,  which'  in   several 
forms  is  common  in  the  woods  of  both  Europe  and  America: 
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The  large  fruited  varieties  most  esteemed  in  our  gardens  Iiavn 
aH  originated  from  the  long  cultivated  Rubus  idans,  or  Mount 
Ida  bramble,  which  appears  tirst  to  have  been  introductnl  into 
tlie  gardens  of  the  South  of  Europe  from  Mount  Ida.  It  is  now 
quite  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  this  country.  Besides  this, 
we  have  in  the  woods  the  common  black  raspberry,  or  thimble, 
berry  (Rubus  occidentalism  L.),  and  the  red  raspberry  [Rubus 
strfgosus,  Michx.),  with  very  good  fruit. 

The  name  raspberry  (Raspo,  Italian)  is  probably  from  the 
rasping  roughness  of  prickly  wood.  The  term  raspis  is  still 
used  in  Scotland. 

Uses. — The  raspberry  is  held  in  general  estimation,  not  only 
as  one  of  the  most  refre»*hing  and  agreeable  sub-acid  fruits  fjr 
the  dessert,  but  it  is  employed  by  almost  every  family  in  making 
preserves,  jams,  ices,  sauces,  tarts  and  jellies ;  and  on  a  larger 
scale  by  confectioners  for  making  syrups,  by  distillers  foi  making 
raspberry  brandy,  raspberry  vinegar,  &c.  Raspberiy  wine, 
made  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  currant,  is  considered  thp 
most  fragrant  and  delicious  of  all  home-made  wines. 

Succeeding  the  strawberry  at  the  beginning  of  summer,  wher. 
there  is  comparatively  little  else,  this  is  one  of  the  most  invulu- 
able  fruits,  and,  with  the  strawberry,  generally  commands  ihiy 
attention  of  those  who  have  scarcely  room  for  fruit  trees.  It  is, 
next  to  the  strawberry,  one  of  the  most  wholesome  berries,  anA 
not  being  liable  to  undergo  the  acetous  fermentation  in  the 
stomach,  it  is  considered  beneficial  in  cases  of  gout  or  rheu- 
matism. 

Propagation. — The  raspberry  is  universally  propagated  bj' 
suckers,  or  offsets,  springing  up  from  the  main  roots.  Seeds  aro 
only  planted  when  new  varieties  are  desired.  The  seedlings 
come  into  bearing  at  two  or  three  years  of  age. 

Soil  and  Culture. — The  best  soil  is  a  rich  deep  loam,  rather 
moist  than  dry,  but  the  raspberry  will  thrive  well  in  any  soil 
that  is  rich  and  deep,  provided  it  is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
cmd  air. 

In  making  a  plantation  of  raspberries,  choose,  therefore,  an 
open  sunny  quarter  of  the  garden,  where  the  soil  is  good  and 
deep.  Plant  the  suckers  or  canes  in  rows,  from  three  to  foui 
feet  apart,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  sort.  Two  or  three 
suckers  are  generally  planted  together,  to  form  a  group  or  stool^ 
and  these  stools  may  be  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 

The  plantation  being  made,  its  treatment  consists  chiefly  in' 
a  single  pruning,  every  year,  given  early  in  the  spring.  To 
perform  this,  examine  the  stools  in  April,  and  leaving  the  strong- 
est shoots  or  suckers,  say  about  six  or  eight  to  each  stool,  cut 
away  all  the  old  wood,  and  all  the  other  suckers  (except  such 
as  are  wanted  for  new  plantations).  The  remaining  shoots 
should  have  about  a  foot  of  their  ends  cut  off,  as  this  part  of  the 
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wood  is  feeble  and  worthless.  Witb  a  light  top-dressing  of 
manure,  the  ground  should  then  be  dug  over,  and  little  othe* 
care  will  be  requisite  during  the  .season. 

When  very  neat  culture  and  the  largest  fruit  are  desired,  more 
space  is  lefl  between  the  rows,  and  after  being  pruned,  the  caneii 
are  tied  to  long  lines  of  rods  or  rails,  like  an  espalier,  by  which 
means  they  are  more  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  light,  and 
the  ground  between  the  rows  is  kept  cropped  with  small  vege- 
tables. 

A  fine  late  crop  of  raspberries  is  readily  obtained  by  cutting 
down  the  canes  over  the  whole  stool,  in  the  spring,  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  ground.  They  will  then  shoot  up  new  wood, 
which  comes  into  bearing  in  August  or  September. 

We  have  found  a  light  application  of  salt  given  with  the  top. 
dressing  of  manure  in  the  spring,  to  have  a  most  beneficial 
.effect  01   the  vigour  of  the  plants,  and  the  size  of  the  fruit. 

A  plantation  of  raspberries  will  be  in  perfection  at  the  third 
year,  and  after  it  has  borne  about  five  or  six  years,  it  must  be 
broken  up,  and  a  new  one  formed,  on  another  plot  of  ground. 

In  New  England,  and  the  northern  part  of  this  State,  the 
Antwerp  raspberries  are  often  liable  to  be  killed  to  the  ground 
by  severe  winters.  In  such  situations,  it  is  customary  to  prune 
them  in  fall,  after  which  the  canes  are  bent  down,  and  covered 
lightly  with  earth  or  branches  of  evergreens  till  spring.  Here, 
and  to  the  south  of  this  place,  this  is  not  necessaiy. 

Varieties. — The  finest  raspberries  in  general  cultivation  for 
the  dessert,  are  the  Red  and  the  White  Antwerp.  TheFranconia 
is  a  fine,  large,  and  productive  variety,  greatly  esteemed  at 
the  North  and  East,  as  being  hardier  and  later  in  ripening 
than  the  Antwerp.  The  Fastolff  is  a  new  and  uncommonly 
fine  fruit,  which  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden.  The  com- 
mon  American  Red  is  most  esteemed  for  flavouring  liqueurs 
ir  making  brandy,  and  the  American  Black  is  preferred  by  most 
oersons  for  cooking.  The  Ever-bearing  and  the  Ohio  Ever- 
bearing, are  valuable  for  prolonging  the  season  of  this  fruit  till 
late  frosts. 

1.   Antwerp,  Red.§     P.  Mag.  Thomp. 


New  Red  Antwerp 
True  Red  Antwerp 
Howland's  Red  Antwerp. 


Burley. 

Knevet's  Antwerp. 

Framboisier  a  Gros  Fruit 


The  Red  Antwerp  is  the  standard  variety  for  size,  flavour, 
and  productiveness,  wherever  it  ia  known.  It  is  a  Dutch 
sort,  originally  from  Antwerp  city.  It  bears  early  and  ahun« 
dantly  with  us,  and  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  native  fruits. 

Fruit  very  large,  conical,  dull  red  ;  flavour  rich  and  sweeL 
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Canes  moflerately  strong,  yellowii^  green,  becoming  pale  brewc 
early  in  autumn,  covered  below  with  dark  brown  bristles ;  bu 
the  upper  portions,  especially,  of  the  bearing  wood,  nearly 
smooth.  Leaves  large,  plaited.  The  fruit  commences  ripen* 
ing  about  the  10th  of  July,  rather  before  the  other  varieties. 

The  Common  Red  Antwerp,  as  known  in  this  country,  is  a 
very  inferior  variety  of  the  foregoing,  with  fruit  half  the 
size,  less  conical,  and  canes  stronger,  and  more  inclined  to 
branch.  It  is  not  worth  cultivating  when  compared  with  the 
foregoing,  though  it  is  almost  universally  known  as  the  Red 
Antwerp,  in  this  country — whence  we  are  often  obliged  to  call 
the  foregoing  the  true,  or  New  Red  Antwerp,  to  prevent  its 
being  confounded  with  the  common  and  inferior  sort. 

2.   Antwerp,  Yellow.^    Thomp.  Lind. 

White  Antwerp. 
Double  Bearing  Yellow. 

The  Yellow  Antwerp  is  the  largest  and  finest  light  coloured 
raspberry,  and  indispensable  to  every  good  garden. 

Fruit  lai^,  nearly  conical,  pale  yellow,  sweet  and  excellent* 
Canes  strong  and  vigorous,  light  yellow,  with  many  bristles  or 
spines.  On  successive  suckers,  which  shoot  up,  this  raspberry 
will  frequently  continue  somewhat  in  bearing  for  months. 

S.  American  Red. 

Common  Red. 
English  Red  {of  mum). 
I^ubus  Strigosus  {Michx),^ 

The  Common  Red  Raspberry  is  a  native  of  this,  and  all  the 
middle  states.  It  ripens  nearly  a  week  earlier  than  the  Ant- 
werps,  bears  well,  and  though  inferior  in  flavour  and  size 
to  these  sorts,  is  esteemed  by  many  persons,  particularly  for 
flavouring  liqueurs. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  light  red,  pleasant  sub-acia 
in  flavour.  Shoots  very  vigorous/  long,  upright,  and  branch* 
ing,  grows  from  six  to  ten  feet  high.  Light  shLaing  brown,  with 
purplish  spines.     Leaves  narrow,  light  green. 

4.   American  Black. 

Common  Black-cap. 
Black  Raspberry. 
Thimble-betry. 
Rubus  Occidentalis 

*  This  strongly  resembles  the  Common  Red  Raspberry  of  Eumpt,  A. 
limrn^  bat  according  to  Torrey  and  Gray  is  quite  distinct 


This  nwpbeny,  oommon  in  almost  ereiy  field,  with  loag 
immbling  purple  shoots,  and  flattened  small  black  berries,  is 
sverywhere  known.  It  is  freq  lently  cultivated  in  gardens, 
where,  if  kept  well  pruned,  its  fiuit  is  much  larger  and  finer 
Its  rich  acid  flavour  renders  it,  perha|«,  the  finest  sort  for 
kitchen  use — tarts,  puddings,  dec.  It  npens  later  than  othet 
raflpberries. 

The  Ahxkicau  Whttb  resembles  the  foregoing  in  all  respects, 
axcept  in  the  colour  of  its  fruit,  which  is  pale  yellow  or  white. 

5.   Bauixt.    p.  Mag.  Thomp. 

Cornwall's  Prolific. 
Cornwall's  Seedling. 
Lord  Eaonouth't. 
Large  Red. 

The  Bamet  b  a  very  large  and  fine  English  variety,  conside- 
rably  resembling  the  Red  Antwerp ;  it  ripens  early,  and  is  very 

E reductive,  though  not  so  good  a  market  fruh,  as  it  does  nol 
ear  carriage  well. 
Fruit  very  large,  roundish-oonical,  bright  transparent  pur. 
pliflh  red,  flavour  very  rich  and  agreeable.  Canes  long,  yellow 
ish  green,  branching  much  more,  especially  towards  the  ground, 
than  the  Red  Antwerp,  and  covered  with  numerous  slendei 
bristles,  which  are  stronger  towards  the  top  of  the  cane.  The;^ 
become  dull  brown  early  in  autumn.  Bearing  shoots  nearly 
onootb. 

6,  BsxHTTOED  Cans.    Thomp. 

* 

A  pretty  good  fruit,  though  OHich  inferior  to  the  best.  Fruit 
of  medium  size,  oval-conical,  dark  dull  rbJ  Canes  strong, 
branching,  with  purplish  prickles. 

7.    CmsTAN  RsD.     Pom.  Man. 

A  rather  late  variety,  of  good  quality,  introduced  some  years 
ago  from  the  Mediterranean.  Its  lateness  renders  it  valuable, 
but  it  is  inferior  to  the  Franconia,  which  has  taken  its  place  in 
most  of  our  gardens.     It  is  a  hardy  sort. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  globular,  inclining  to  conical,  deep 
purplish-red,  sub-acid  and  good.  Canes  upright,  branches 
dark  grey,  with  few  bristles.  Leaves  rather  narrow;  dark 
green,  but  very  light  coloured  on  the  lower  side.  It  ripens  about 
two  weeks  after  the  While  Antwerp,  and  scntinues  several 
weeks  in  perftcdon. 
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9.  DuiTBLE  Beaking.     Thomp. 

Perpetual  Bearing. 

Siberian. 

Late  Cane. 

.A  very  good  variety  of  the  Antwerp  Raspberry,  chiefly  es- 

eenied  for  its  habit  of  bearing  late  in  the  season.    A  tiuer  crop, 

ii'hich  will  continue  ripening  till  late  frosts,  is  obtained  by  cut- 

ang  down  the  shoots  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  every 

Hpring.     It  is  a  hardy  variety. 

There  is  a  Twice  Bearing  Raspberry  known  in  some  gardens 
in  this  country,  which  is  an  inferior  small  fruity  and  bears 
sparingly. 

9.  Francoivla.§ 

The  hardiest  large  Raspberry,  very  productive,  and  ver^ 
excellent.  It  was  imported  from  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  undf^r  this 
name  (which  does  not  appear  in  any  foreign  catalogues)  by  S. 
G.  Perkins,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  some  years  ago.  It  flourishes  ad* 
mirably  in  New  England,  and  north  of  us,  where  the  climate  is 
too  cold  for  the  Antwerps,  and  is  by  far  the  finest  variety  for  a 
northern  latitude.  Its  crops  are  abundant,  the  fruit  is  f  rm, 
and  bears  carriage  to  market  well,  and  it  ripens  about  a  week 
or  ten  days  later  than  the  Red  Antwerp.  It  is  perhaps  the 
flnest  sort  for  preserving. 

Fruit  very  large,  obtuse  conical,  dark  purplish  red,  of  a  rich 
acid  flavour,  more  tart  and  brisk  than  that  of  the  Red  Antwerp. 
Canes  strong,  spreading,  branching,  yellowish  brown,  with 
scattered,  rather  stout,  bristles.  Leaves  rather  narrow,  ar4 
long,  deep  green. 

10.  Fastolff.§ 

The  FastolfT  Raspberry  is  a  new  English  variety  of  the 
highest  reputation.  It  derives  its  name  from  having  originated 
near  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  so  called,  in  Great  Yarmouth. 
It  fruited  with  us  last  season,  and  fully  sustained  its  character 
as  the  flnest  Red  Raspberry  known.  The  fruit  is  of  the  richest 
flavour,  and  is  borne  for  a  long  time  in  succession.  It  ripens 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Red  Antwerp. 

Fruit  very  large,  obtuse,  or  roundish  conical,  bright  purplish 
red,  very  rich  and  high  flavoured.  Canes  strong,  rather  erect, 
branching,  light  yellowish  brown,  with  pretty  strong  bristles. 
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11.   Khsybt's  Giaht. 

A  capiial  English  Kaspberry,  a  variety  of  Red  Antwerp, 
ripeuing  among  the  very  earliest.  Its  canes  are  very  strong, 
and  quite  hardy.  The  fruit  is  very  large,  conical,  deep  t^ 
and  of  excellent  flavour 

12.    NOTTLNGHAM   SCARLBT. 

An  excellent  variety,  introduced  from  England  by  Col. 
Wilder,  of  Boston.  He  considers  it  the  richest  in  flavour  of 
any  of  the  older  varieties.  The  fruit  is  red,  obtuse-conical,  of 
medium  size. 

13.  Ohio,  Everbearing. 

Ohio  Raspberry.  Ken, 

This  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  was  first  made  known  to 
Eastern  cultivators  by  Mr.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  lhough| 
we  believe,  it  had  been  cultivated  for  some  time  previous,  at  a 
Quaker  settlement,  in  Oiiio.  It  is  precisely  like  the  American 
Black  Raspberry,  or  Black-cap,  in  all  respects,  except  that  it 
has  the  valuable  property  of  bearing  abundant  crops  of  flne  fruit, 
till  late  in  the  season.  We  have  seen  a  quart  gathered  from  a 
dngle  plant,  on  the  1st  day  of  November.  It  deserves  a  place 
in  every  large  garden. 

14.  Victoria, 

A  new  English  seedling  of  high  reputation,  not  yet  fairly 
tested  here.  It  is  said  to  resemble  and  fully  equal  the  Red 
Antwerp,  in  size  and  flavour,  and  to  be  everbearing  in  its  habits 
— producing  an  abundant  crop  from  July  to  December,  on  nu- 
merous side  branches  which  it  throws  out,  from  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  long.  Its  value  will  soon  be  fully  proved  in  this 
country. 


II.   The  Blackberry. 

There  are  several  species  of  the  Bramble  indigenous  to  this 
country,  which  produce  eatable  fruit,  but  the  two  best  for  tho 
ttible,  or  for  cooking,  are  the  Low  Blackberry,  a  trailing  shrub» 
and  the  High  Blackberry,  a  bush  about  four  or  five  feet  high. 

The  fruit  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Raspberry,  with  fewer  and 
lareer  grains,  and  a  brisker  flavour.  It  ripens  about  the  last 
%f  July,  or  early  in  August,  after  the  fo^ner  is  past  and  ia 
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much  used  by  all  classes  in  this  country.  The  sorts  are  seldom 
cultivated  in  gardens,  as  tb«^  fruit  is  produced  in  such  great 
abundance  in  a  wild  suate  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  varieties 
of  much  larger  size,  and  greatly  superiour  flavour,  might  be 
produced  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  rich  garden  soil,  especially  if 
repeated  for  two  or  three  successive  generations. 

I.   Low  Blackbebst. 

Trailing  Blackberry. 

Dewberry. 

Rubus  Canadensis.     Zfin. 

A  low,  trailing,  prickly  shrub,  producing  large  white  bios 
soma  in  May,  and  very  large  roundish-oblong  black  fruit  in 
midsummer.     Leaflets  from  three  to  Ave  in  number.    The  fruit, 
when  in  good  soil,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  is  high  flavour* 
edy  sweet,  and  excellent. 

2.   High  Blackberry. 

Bush  Blackb3rry. 

Rubus  Villosus.     Tor,  and  Gray, 

This  is  an  erect  growing  blackberry,  the  stems  tall,  and  moie 
or  less  branching.  In  its  foliage  it  resembles  the  foregoing, 
but  its  flowers,  which  are  white,  are  smaller.  The  fruit  is  also 
smaller,  rounder,  not  so  dark  coloured  (being  reddish-blacK), 
and  though  good,  is  seldom  so  juicy  or  high  flavoured. 

There  is  a  variety,  cultivated  abroad,  with  while  fruit. 


Ornamental  Varieties.  The  Double- White-Blossomed,  iin/i 
Double  Pink-blossomed  Brambles,  are  beautiful  climbing 
shrubs,  of  remarkably  luxuriant  growth,  which  may  be  trained 
for  a  great  length  in  a  season,  and  are  admirably  adapted  foi 
covering  walls  and  unsightly  buildings.  The  flowers  are  like 
small  double  roses,  and  are  produced  in  numerous  clusters  in 
June,  having  a  very  pretty  effect.  North  of  New  York  these 
climbers  are  rather  tender  in  severe  winters. 

Tbb  Rose  Flowering  Bramble  {Rubus  odor atiis)  is  a  very 
pretty  native  shrub,  with  large  broad  leaves,  and  pleasing  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  and  groups  well  with  other  shrubs  in  oma* 
mental  plantations. 


CHAPTER  XXV.. 

Tm    SrRAWBBRET. 

Fragaria  (of  sneeies)  L.    Bo$acett,  of  botanists. 

JVMter,  of  the   French;    JStdoeerp/lante,  German,    Aadbexie*  Dutch 

Pianta  di  Fragola,  Italian ;  and  Fresa,  Spanish. 

The  Strawberry  is  the  most  delicious  and  the  most  wholesomd 
of  all  berries,  and  the  most  universally  cultivated  in  all  gardens 
of  northern  climates.  It  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  latitudes 
of  both  hemispheres,-— of  Europe,  Asia,  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica ;  though  the  species  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
are  of  distinct  habit,  and  have  each  given  rise,  through  culti- 
vation, to  different  classes  of  fruit — scarlet  strawberries,  pine 
strawberries,  wood  strawberries,  hautbois,  &c. 

The  name  of  this  fruit  ie  popularly  understood  to  have  arisen 
from  the  common  and  ancient  practice  of  laying  straw  between 
the  plants  to  keep  the  fruit  clean.  In  the  olden  times  the  vari. 
ety  of  strawberry  was  very  limited,  and  the  garden  was  chiefly 
supplied  with  material  for  new  plantations  from  the  woods.  Old 
Tusser,  in  his  "  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry,'* 
points  out  where  the  best  plants  of  his  time  were  to  be  had,  and 
turns  them  over,  with  an  abrupt,  farmer-like  contempt  of  little 
matters,  to  feminine  hands : — 


'*  Wife,  into  the  garden,  and  set  me  a  plot 
With  strawberry  roots,  of  the  best  to  De  got ; 
Such  growing  abroad,  among  thorns  in  the  wood» 
Well  chosen  and  picked,  prove  excellent  good." 

The  strawberry  belongs  properly  to  cold  climates,  and  though 
well  known,  is  of  comparatively  little  value  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  Old  Roman  and  Greek  poets  have  not  therefore  sung 
its  praises ;  but  after  that  line  of  a  northern  bard, 


«< 


A  dish  of  ripe  strawberries,  smothered  in  cream/* 


which  we  consider  a  perfect  pastoral  idyl  (as  the  German 
school  would  say),  in  itself,  nothing  remains  to  be  wished  for. 
We  have  heard  of  individuals  who  really  did  not,  by  nature, 
relish  strawberries,  but  we  confess  that  we  have  always  had 
the  same  doubts  of  their  existence  as  we  have  of  that  of  iIm 
dnioom. 
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Ripe,  blushing,  strawberries,  eaten  from  the  plant,  or  ser%'e<! 
with  sugar  and  cream,  are  certainly  Orcadian  dainties  with  a 
true  paradisiacal  flavour,  and  fortunately,  ihey  are  so  easily 
grown  that  the  poorest  owner  of  a  few  feet  of  ground  may  have 
them  in  abundance. 

To  the  confectioner  this  fruit  is  also  invaluable,  communi- 
cating its  flavour  to  ices,  and  forming  several  delicate  preserves. 
In  Paris  a  cooling  drink,  havaroise  a  la  grccque,  is  made  of  the 
juice  of  strawberries  and  lemons,  with  the  addition  of  sugar  and 
water. 

The  strawberry  is  perhaps  the  most  wholesome  of  all  fruits, 
being  very  easy  of  digestion,  and  never  growing  acid  by  fer. 
mentation  as  most  other  fruits  do.  ^he  often  quoted  instance 
of  the  great  Linnseus  curing  himself  of  the  gout  by  partaking 
freely  of  strawberries — ^a  proof  of  its  great  wholesomeness — is 
a  letter  of  credit  which  this  tempting  fruit  has  long  enjoyed,  for 
the  consolation  of  those  who  are  looking  for  a  bitter  concealed 
under  every  sweet. 

Propagation  and  Soil.  The  strawberry  propagates  itselt 
very  rapidly  by  runners'"  which  are  always  taken  to  form  new 
plantations  or  beds.  These  are  taken  off  the  parent  plants 
early  in  August,  and  either  planted  at  once  where  they  are  to 
grow,  or  put  out  in  nursery  beds,  or  rows,  to  get  well  established 
for  the  next  spring  planting.  When  the  parent  plants  have  be- 
come degenerated,  or  partially,  or  wholly  barren,  we  should  avoid 
taking  the  runners  from  such,  and  choose  only  those  which  grow 
from  the  most  fruitful  ones.  In  order  to  be  sure  of  the  latter 
point  it  is  only  necessary  to  mark  the  best  bearing  plants  by 
small  sticks  pushed  into  the  bed  by  the  side  of  each  when  the 
fruit  is  in  perfection.  Some  varieties,  as  the  Prolific  Hautbois, 
the  English  wood,  and  the  Large  Elarly  Scarlet,  are  not  liable 
to  this  deterioration,  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  select 
the  runners  carefully  ;  but  others,  as  the  Pine  strawberries,  and 
some  of  the  Scarlets,  are  very  liable  to  it,  and  if  the  runners  are 
taken  and  planted  promiscuously,  the  beds,  so  made,  will  be 
nearly  barren. 

The  best  soil  for  the  strawberry  is  a  deep,  rich,  loam.  Deep 
it  must  be,  if  large  berries  and  plentiful  crops  are  desired ;  and 
the  wisest  course,  therefore,  where  the  soil  is  naturally  thin,  lies 
in  trenching  and  manuring  the  plot  of  ground  thoroughly,  be- 
fore  putting  out  the  plants.  But  even  if  this  is  not  necessary 
it  should  be  dug  deeply,  and  well  enriched  with  strong  manure 
Deforehand. 

The  best  exposure  for  strawberries  is  an  open  one,  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  light. 

*  Excepting  the  Bush  Alpines,  which  have  no  runners,  and  are  propa 
fated  by  division  of  the  roots. 
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CoLTUSs  «?f  Bcws.     The  finest  strawberries  are  always  ob 
tained  when  the  plants  are  kept  in  roto«,  at  such  a  disitance  apart 
ts  to  give  sufficient  space  for  the  roots,  and  abundance  of  tight 
and  air  for  the  leaves. 

In  planting  a  plot  of  strawberries  in  rows,  the  rows  should  be 
two  feet  apart,  end  the  plants,  of  the  large  growing  kinds,  two 
feet  from  each  other  in  the  rows ;  of  the  smaller  growing  kinds, 
^rom  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches  is  sufficient.  The  runners  must 
oe  kept  down  by  cutting  them  oflf  at  least  three  times  a  year,  and 
the  ground  must  be  maintained  in  good  order  by  constant  dress- 
ing. During  the  first  year  a  row  of  any  small  vegetables  may 
be  sown  in  the  spaces  between  the  rows.  Every  autumn,  if  the 
plants  are  not  luj[uriant,  a  light  coat  of  manure  should  be  dug 
in  between  the  rows ;  but  if  they  are  very  thrifty  it  must  be 
omitted,  as  it  would  cause  them  to  run  too  much  to  leaf. 

A  light  top-dressing  of  leaves,  or  any  good  compost,  applied  late 
in  the  fall,  though  not  necessary,  greatly  promotes  the  vigor  of 
the  plants,  and  secures  the  more  tender  kinds  against  the  efiects 
of  an  unusually  cold  winter.  Before  the  fruit  ripens,  the 
ground  between  the  rows  should  be  covered  with  straw,  or  light 
new.mown  grass,  to  keep  it  clean. 

A  plantation  of  this  kind  in  rows,  will  be  found  to  bear  the 
largest  and  finest  fruit,  which,  being  so  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun,  will  always  be  sweeter  and  higher  flavoured  than  that 
grown  in  crowded  beds.  A  plantation  in-  rows  is  generally 
in  full  perfection  the  third  year,  and  must  always  be  renewed 
afler  the  fourth  year. 

CuLTUXB  IN  ALTSRNATB  STKIF8.  A  Still  morc  oasy  and  eoo* 
nomical  mode  is  that  of  growing  the  strawberry  in  alternate 
strips. 

-  Early  in  April,  or-in  August,  being  provided  with  a  good 
stock  of  strong  young  plants,  select  a  suitable  piece  of  good 
deep  soil.  Dig  in  a  heavy  coat  of  stable  manure,  pulverizing 
well  and  raking  the  top  soil.  Strike  out  the  rows,  three  feet 
apart*  with  a  line.  The  plants  should  now  be  planted  along 
each  line  about  a  foot  apart  in  the  row.  They  will  soon 
send  out  runners,  and  these  runners  should  be  allowed  to  take 
possession  of  every  alternate  strip  of  three  feet— the  other  strip 
being  kept  bare  by  co.itinually  destroying  all  runners  upon  it, 
the  whole  patch  being  kept  free  of  all  weeds.  The  occupied 
strip  or  bed  of  runners  will  now  give  a  heavy  crop  of  strawber- 
ries, and  the  open  strip  of  three  feet  will  serve  as  an  alley  from 
which  to  gather  the  fruit.  After  the  crop  is  over,  dig  and  pre- 
pare this  alley  or  strip  for  the  occupancy  of  the  new  runners 
lor  the  next  season's  crop.  The  runners  from  the  old  strip  will 
now  speedily  cover  the  new  space  allotted  to  them,  and  will  per- 
haps require  a  partial  thinning  out  to  have  them  evenly  dis- 
tributed.    As  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  say  about  the  rrdddle   oi 
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August,  dig  under  the  whole  of  the  old  plants  with  a  ligfit  coa: 
of  manure.  The  surface  may  be  then  sown  with  turnips  or  spic« 
age,  which  will  come  off  before  the  next  season  of  fruits. 

In  this  way  the  strips  or  beds,  occupied  by  the  plants,  are  re* 
yersed  every  season,  and  the  same  plot  of  ground  may  thus  bfi 
continued  in  a  productive  state*^  for  many  years. 

Both  of  the  above  modes  are  so  superior  to  the  common  one 
of  growmg  them  more  closely  in  beds,  that  we  shall  not  give 
any  directiona  respecting  the  latter. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Alpine  and  European  Wood 
strawberries  will  do  well,  and  bear  longer  in  a  rather  shaded' 
situation.  The  Bush-Alpine,  an  excellent  sort,  having  no 
runners,  makes  one  of  the  neatest  borders  for  quarters  or  beds 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  produces  considerable  fruit  till  the 
season  of  late  frosts.  If  the  May  crop  of  blossoms  is  taken 
off,  they  will  give  an  abundant  crop  in  September,  and  they 
Are,  therefore,  very  desirable  in  all  gardens. 

To  accelerate  the  ripening  of  early  kinds  in  the  open  garden 
H  is  only  necessary  to  plant  rows  or  beds  on  the  south  side  of 
«  wall  or  tight  fence.  A  still  simpler  mode,  by  which  their  ma- 
turity may  be  hastened  ten  days,  is  that  of  throwing  up  a  ridge 
of  soil  three  feet  high,  running  east  and  west,  and  planting 
it  in  rows  on  the  south  side.  (The  north  side  may  also  he 
planted  with  later  sorts,  which  will  be  somewhat  retarded  in 
ripening.)  The  best  early  sorts  for  this  purpose  are  Duke  of 
Kent,  and  Large  Early  Scarlet. 

Staminaie  and  FiStUkUt  Plants, — A  great  number  of  experi* 
ments  have  been  made,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  written  lately, 
m  this  country,  regarding  the  most  certain  mode  of  producing 
large  crops  of  this  fruit.  On  one  hand  it  is  certain  that,  with  the 
ordinary  modes  of  cultivation,  many  fine  kinds  of  strawberries 
have  disappointed  their  cultivators  by  becoming  barren  ;  on  the 
other,  it  is  equally  certain,  that,  by  the  mode  of  cultivation  prac* 
tised  at  Cincinnati,  large  crops  may  be  obtained  every  year. 

The  Cincinnati  cultivators  divide  all  Strawberries  into  tuo 
clnssfs,  claractcriztd  by  tlitir  blossoms.  The  first  of  these  they 
call  stawinaU  {or  male),  from  the  stamens  king  chiefly  deve- 
loped ;  t)ic  sf  cond  are  called  pistillate  (or  female),  from  the  pistils 
b(  inc:  cl  i'  fly  ckv<  IcpccJ. 

The  firet  el.iss,  to  which  belong  various  sorts,  as  Keen  s  Seed- 
ling, British  Queen,  etc.,  usually  in  this  climate  hear  uncertain 
crops,  from  the  fact  thnt  only  a  part  of  the  blossoms  develop  the 
pistils  sufficiently  to  swell  into  perfect  fruit. 

The  fvcond  class,  to  which  belong  various  other  sorts,  such  as 
Hovcy's  S(  edlirg,  Black  Prince,  etc.,  producing  only  pistil-bear- 
ing flowers,  do  not  set  fruit  at  all  when  grown  quite  apart  by 
themselves  ;  but  when  grown  near  a  proper  number  of  staniinate 
olanlj,  so  as  to  be  duly  fertilized  by  them,  they  bear  much  target 
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erojw,  ol  mvich  more  porf<  ct  berries,  than  can  be  produced  in  ifcis 
clin^jitc  in  arv  otlv  r  wry. 

This  is  no  h  rgrr  a  niatlrr  of  theory,  for  the  market  of  Cinein- 
nali,  in  \\hiih  j.n  sold  six  thcusiind  bushtls  of  strawberries  anuu- 
ally,  is  supplied  more  nbundanily  and  ngularly  than  perhaps  any 
ollici  in  the  world,  by  this  very  mode  of  culture. 

In  planting  strawberry  beds,  it  is  important,  therefore,  to  the 
cultivator,  to  know  which  are  the  staminaiey  and  which  the  pistil' 
late,  varif  lies — ns  they  are  found  to  b(^  permanent  in  these  charac- 
ters. We  hiive,  accordingly,  designated  these  traits  in  the  de- 
scriptions ot  the  varieties  which  follow. 

Upon  the  rrlative  proportion  of  slaminafe  to  pistillate  plants, 
cultivators  are  not  absohittlv  airrerd.  Where,  however,  such 
hardy  sorts  ns  the  Large  Early  Scarlet,  or  the  Duke  of  Kent,  are 
chos*  n  for  sfaminatcs^  it  is  sufficit  nt  to  plant  one-fourth  as  many 
of  these  as  o^ pisti/IateSj  to  insure  a  full  crop  of  the  latter.  When 
staminate  sorts,  like  Keen's  Seedling,  or  like  less  hardy  kinds,  are 
chosen,  then  the  proportion  should  be  one-third  to  two-thirds  of 
pistillates. 

Thus,  in  planting  in  the  aUemate  strip  mode,  let  every  twelve 
feet  of  each  strip  be  planted  with  Hovey's  Seedling,  (pisUlJaley) 
and  the  succeeding  four  feet  with  Large  Early  Scarlet.  A  very 
little  trouble,  bestowed  when  the  runners  are  extending  across 
the  open  spaces,  will  preserve  the  proportion  good  from  year  to 
year.  The  appearance  of  a  plat,  planted  in  this  way,  will  be  as 
follows  :  S  representing  stcuninate,  and  P  pistfJlaU,  varieties. 

In  planting  in  beds,  the  same  course  may  be  adopted, 
or,  what  is  perhaps  better,  every  third  or  fourth  bed 
BBS  may  be  entirely  staminate,  and  the  rest  pistillate  sorta 
J  p  J  (the  beds  in  this  case  being  supposed  to  be  s^de  by 
P  P  P        side). 

P  P  P  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  distinguish  the  two  classes 

p  S  p  of  strawberries  when  in  blossom.  In  one,  the  stami- 
p  p  p  naie,  the  long  yellow  anthers  (a),  bearing  the  fine  dust 
p  p  p  ^^  pollen,  are  abundant ;  in  the  other,  the  pistillate, 
p  p  p  only  the  cluster  of  pistils  (b),  looking  like  a  very  minute 
s  s  s  green  strawberry,  is  visible— (that  is  to  the  common 
8  s  i  observer,  for  the  wanting  orgcuis  are  merely  ntdimen' 
BBS        tary,  and  not  developed). 

Fig.  211.  Strateherry  Blossoms, 


■   SB 

BBS 


1  ^-^3  3 

Perfect  blossom.  Staminate  blossom.         Pistillate  blossom 
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Besides  these,  there  is  really  a  third  class,  quite  distimjl,  the 
blossoms  of  which  are  regularly  hermaphrodite,  or  perfect,  in 
themselves,  and  which  always  bear  excellent  crops — though  not 
ncrhaps  so  large  as  some  of  the  most  prolific  of  the  pistillates  do 
when  fertilized.  To  this  belong  the  common  English  Wood  Straw- 
berries and  the  Alpines.  Hen^ie,  these  old  inhabitants  of  the 
gardens  have,  from  their  uniform  productiveness,  long  been 
favourites  with  many  who  have  not  understood  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  larger  staminate  and  pistillate  varieties.  Fig.  211 
[d)  shows  the  blossom  of  this  class  of  strawberries. 

Varibtiss. — ^The  varietiea  of  this  fruit  are  very  numerous, 
indeed  quite  unnecessarily  so  for  all  useful  purposes*  They 
have  chiefly  been  originated  abroad  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
The  difierent  specie^  from  which  the  varieties  have  been  raised, 
have  given  a  character  to  certain  classes  of  Strawberries, 
pretty  distinctly  marked.  Thus,  from  our  own  Wild  Straw, 
berry,  or  Virginia  Scarlet,  as  it  is  called  abroad,  have  origin- 
ated  the  Scarlet  Strawberries ;  from  the  Pine  or  Surinam 
Strawberry  has  been  raised  the  class  called  Pines.  From  the 
common  Wood  Strawberry  of  Europe,  another  class,  comprising 
the  Woods  and  Alpines.  Beside,  there  are  the  Hautbois,  from 
a  sort,  a  native  of  Bohemia,  the  Chili  Strawberries,  from  South 
America,  the  Green  Strawberries,  and  the  Black  Strawberries. 

Of  thesQ  the  Pines  and  the  Scarlets  are  the  largest  and  highest 
flavoured.  The  Wood  and  Alpine  Strawberries  ai'e  valuable 
for  bearing  a  long  time,  and  parting  freely  from  the  hull  oi 
stalk,  in  picking. 
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Class  I.  Scarlet  Strawherrus, 

[Flowers  ncall.  Leaves  rather  long»  of  thin  texture,  aud  rather  lig^hf 
oolour,  with  sharp  aerratiires ;  tlie  frait  of  a  bright  colour,  and  a  snb-acid 
flavour :  the  ased  sunk  in  ridged  intervaUi.  Fruit  mediom  or  lai^c,  acid 
or  aub^acid.] 

1.  BiSBOP's  0bAN6£.§ 

Bishop's  New. 
Orange  Hudson  Bay  r 

A  handsome  and  very  highly  flavoured  variety,  which  has 
proved  of  the  finest  quality,  in  the  Middle  States,  when  planted 
in  rich,  deep,  sandy  soils.  The  fruit  is  a  beautiful  light  scarlet, 
somewhat  approaching  orange— of  large  blze,  very  regularly 
shaped,  conical,  borne  in  lav-ge  clusters  lying  on  the  surface. 
Flesh  firm.  Flavour  very  hi^h.  Leaves  hairy.  Ripens  rather 
late,  and  bears  well.     Pistillate. 

2.  Black  Rosebehrt.     Thomp. 

A  good,  nearly  round  Strawberry,  of  rather  large  size,  and 
a  fine,  dark,  purplish-red  colour.  Flesh  firm,  with  an  excel- 
lent, rather  peculiar  flavour.     Only  a  moderate  bearer. 

i 

8.  Dundee. § 

A  capital  Scotch  variety,  extensively  cultivated  here,  and 
esteemed  for  its  great  productiveness  and  hardiness.  Leaves 
very  long,  foot-stalks  and  fruit  also,  supported  on  long  stalks 
in  large  clusters.  Fruit  pretty  large,  roundish  oval,  regularly 
formed,  and  of  a  fine  light  scarlet.  Flesh  firm,  and  of  a  rich 
acid  flavour.  It  ripens  pretty  late — at  the  same  season  as  the 
Hudson  Bay.     Pistillate. 

4.  Duke  of  Kent's  Scarlet.     Thomp. 

Austrian  Scarlet,  Lind.     Globe  Scarlet. 

Nova  Scotia  Scarlet.         Early  Prolific  Scarlet,  &c. 

We  have  long  cultivated  this,  which  is  the  earliest  of  all 
Strawberries.  The  fruit  is  rather  small,  and  the  sort  is  alto, 
gether  inferior  to  the  large  Early  Scarlet  which  ripens  a  week 
later.  Still,  it  is  valuable  where  the  earliest  fruit  is  desired 
Fruit  small,  varying  from  roundish,  to  long  conical ;  bright 
scarlet :  flavour  sharp  and  good.  Ripens  here  in  the  middle 
Mr  last  of  May.     Flowers  staminate. 
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5.  Groye  End  Scarlet.     Thomp. 

Atkinson  Scarlet 

A  very  handsome  English  Strawberry,  but  not  esteemed  here 
BO  much  as  the  Large  Early  Scarlet.  Leaves  very  widely 
serrated.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  very  bright  vermillion  scarlet, 
globular  and  flattened.  Seeds  slightly  imbedded.  Flesh  of  a 
pleasant,  mild  flavour.     Ripens  pretty  early.    Staminate. 

6.  Hudson's  Bay.     Thomp. 

Hudson.  I  American  Scarlet,  {of  some.) 

Late  Scarlet.  J  York  River  Scarlet.       etc. 

The  Hudson  Strawberry  is  perhaps  more  celebrated  than 
apy  other  for  the  markets  of  Philadelphia  and  New- York.  Its 
great  flrmness  enables  it  to  bear  carriage  well,  and  its  deep 
acid  flavour,  and  the  late  season  at  which  it  ripens,  have  made 
it  the  most  popular  sort  for  preserving. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  ovate  (with  a  neck),  of  a  rich  dark  shining 
red.  Seeds  deeply  imbedded.  Flesh  very  firm,  of  a  high,  bul 
brisk  acid  flavour.  It  should  therefore  be  allowed  to  hang  late 
Ripens  late,  after  most  of  the  scarlets  are  gone.  Hudson's  Bay. 

7.  Largs  Early  Scarlet.     Pom.  Man. 

The  finest  of  all  very  early  Strawberries,  a  regular,  very 
abundant,  and  excellent  bearer  and  indispensable  in  every  gar. 
den.  The  flowers  generally  perfect  It  is  an  American  va- 
riety, the  leaves  rather  broad,  and  the  flowers  larger  than  the 
most  of  its  class.  It  is  so  superiour  to  the  Old  Scarlet  as  to 
entirely* supersede  it  wherever  known. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  roundish  ovate,  regularly  formed,  hand- 
some light  scarlet,  seeds  deeply  imbedded.  Flesh  tender,  of  a 
rich,  excellent  flavour.  Ripens  before  all  the  other  sorts,  but 
Duke  of  Kent's  Scarlet.     Staminate. 

8.  Methven's  Scarlet.     Thomp. 

Methven  Castle. 
Southampton  Scarlet 
Warren's  Seedling. 

An  immense  fruit,  but  hollow  and  of  rather  coarse  flavour. 
The  leaves  are  very  broad.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  roundish 
or  cockscomb  shaped,  rather  dull  scarlet.  Flesh  sofl,  and  of  iu« 
difibrent  flavour.  Seeds  not  deeply  imbedded.  Ripens  at  me* 
diuxD 
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f  About  Philadelphia,  this  sort  was,  a  year  or  two  ago,  prettj 
generally  cultlTated  as  the  Keen's  Seedling,  a  very  difieren! 
fruit] 

0.  Melon 

A  very  good  Scotch  variety  of  dwarfish  habit,  and  quite  pro- 
ductive. Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  of  very  darkiah  oo. 
lour ;  flavour  rich  and  good. 

10.  Old  Scaklbt.     Thomp. 

Original  Scarlet  I  Scarlet 

Vifginia  Scarlet  |  Early  Scarlet 

This  is  the  common  wild  strawberry  of  this  country,  and  is 
the  type  of  the  class.  It  is  here  quite  supplanted  by  the  Large 
Early  Scarlet  .  Fruit  roundish-conical,  bright  scarlet,  and 
deeply  imbedded ;  flesh  of  good  flavour.  It  ripens  pretty  early, 
three  or  four  days  after  the  Large  Early  Scarlet    Staminate. 
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Aberdeen. 
Roaeberry. 
Scotch  Scarlet 

A  very  good  Strawberry  not  so  much  liked  here  as  the  Dun- 
dee, another  Scotch  variety.  The  fruit-stalks  are  short.  It 
ripens  gradually  in  succession,  with  a  very  short  neck,  dark 
red.  Flesh  firm,  of  tolerably  good  flavour.  Ripens  at  a  me- 
dium season.     Flowers  pistillate. 

Class  IL     Pine  Stratoherries* 

[Floweri  large,  leaves  rather  broad,  dark  green  with  obtuse  serratnrea, 
sseds  prominent,  on  a  smooth  sur&ce,  fruit  large,  rich  and  sweet] 

12.  Black  Prince.    Thorp. 

Black  Imperial. 

The  Black  Prince  which  we  imported  a  few  years  since  from 
England,  proves  a  variety  of  rare  merit  for  this  climate.  The 
plants  are  very  hardy,  the  fruit  very  handsome  and  large,  al- 
ways very  dark  polished  red — almost  black,  roundish,  or  ovate 

*  We  include  in  this  class  the  small  class  of  Black  SraAWBcamrKs  of 
the  Snglish  authors,  which  we  do  not  think  need  really  be  considared  dii»> 
tinct  from  the  Pines,  to  which  they  have  so  much  affinitf. 
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depressed  ;  seeds  slightly  imbedded  ;  flesh  firm,  very  rich  and 
high  flavoured.     It  always  bears    heavily    almost  without  care 
Willi  us.     It  is  highly  worthy  of  a  general  trial  in  different  boo 
tions  of  the  country.     Flowera  pistillate. 

13.    Brewer's  Emperor. 

A  recent  English  variety.  It  may  be  compared  in  size  and 
flavour  to  Keen's  Seedling,  with  the  great  superiority  for  our 
cliniate.  of  being  quite  hardy  and  an  abundant  bearer.  Fruit 
large,  ovate,  dark  red,  excellent.     Medium  season.    Staminate. 

14.  DowNTON.     Thomp. 

Knight's  Seedling. 

A  very  rich  flavoured  late  Strawberry,  but  so  uncertain  in 
its  crops  as  to  have  been  nearly  abandoned  by  our  cultivators. 
The  leaves  are  small  and  light  green,  but  with  the  coarse  ser- 
ratures  of  thb  class.  Fruit-stalks  very  long  and  upright. 
Fruit  pretty  large,  with  a  neck,  ovate,  or  cockscomb-shaped,  durk 
purplish  scarlet ;  grains  not  deeply  imbedded;  flesh  finn,  Nery 
rich  and  aromatic.     Flowers  stammate. 

15.  Elton.     Thomp.  • 

Elton  Seedling.     Lind. 

A  very  delicious,  and  very  late  Strawberry,  ripening  some 
time  after  most  varieties  have  passed  by.  The  plants  are  ra- 
ther tender,  and  north  of  Philadelphia,  require  a  slight  coveriug 
of  straw  in  winter,  which  the  amateurs  will  not  grudge  so 
excellent  u  sort.  Leaves  rather  smaller  and  paler  than  in  most 
of  this  class. 

Fruit  large,  ovate,  most  frequently  cockscomb-shaped ;  glossy, 
light  red  at  first,  but  when  fully  ripe,  dark  red  ;  flesli  rathei 
firm,  with  a  veiy  rich  flavour.     Flowers  staminate, 

45 
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16.  Hqtbt's  Seedlirg.  ^  Jtor.  Mo;. 


TiiM  splendid  Strawberry  was  raised.  In  1834,  by  Messrs. 
Ilovey,  seedamen,  of  Boston,  and  is  undoubtedly,  for  this  climate, 
one  of  the  finest  of  all  varieties.  The  vines  are  unusually  vigor- 
ous and  hardy,  producing  very  large  crops,  and  the  fruit  is  al. 
ways  oftbe  largest  size  and  Anely  flavoured.  It  is  well  known 
at  the  present  moment  throughout  all  the  ttates,  and  has  every- 
where proved  superior,  for  all  general  purposes,  to  any  otiiei 
large-fruited  kind.  The  leaves  are  large,  rather  light  green, 
aniTthe  fruit-stalk  long  and  erect. 

Fruit  very  larj^e,  roundish  oval,  or  slightly  conical,  dc<ep 
chining  scarlet,  seels  slightly  imbedded  ;  flesh  Arm,  with  a  rich, 
agreeable  flavour.  It  ripens  about  the  medium  season,  ora&w 
iays  after  it.    Flowers  pistillate. 
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17.  Ksisn's  Seedling.    Thomp. 

Keen's  Black  Pine. 
Murphy's  Child. 

This  Strawberry,  raised  in  1821  by  Keen  of  [slowoith,  the 
celebrated  English  strawberry  grower,  has,  ever  since  its  intro- 
duction, enjoyed  in  England  the  highest  reputation  for  produc- 
tiveness and  excellence.  In  this  country,  though  of  the  finest 
quality,  it  proves  too  tender  for  general  cultivation,  and  hai 
been  supplanted  by  Ross'  PhcBnix,  a  perfectly  hardy  sort|  fully 
equal  to  it,  and  by  Hovey's  Seedling. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  usually  a  little  depressed,  often 
cocksccmb-shaped,  dark  purplish  scarlet,  surface  polished,  seeds 
slightly  imbedded,  flesh  firm,  with  a  rich,  high  flavour.  It 
ripens  pretty  early.  Spurious  sorts,  especially  the  Methven 
Scarlet,  are  often  sold  for  this,  in  this  country.     Staminate. 

18.  Myatt's  Beitish  Queen.    Thomp. 

The  largest,  finest,  and  most  productive,  of  all  the  new  Straw- 
berries that  have  lately  been  originated  in  England.  The  fruit 
is  borne  on  tall  footstalks,  and  tne  leaves  are  large.  Its  quali- 
ties for  general  culture  are  not  generally  tested  yet  in  difi^rent 
parts  of  the  country  ;  but  unfortunately  it  proves  rather  tender 
in  our  winters. 

Fruit  of  monstrous  size,  roundish,  occasionally  of  cockscomb 
sl.ape,  rich  scarlet  colour,  flavour  rich  and  excellent.  It  ripens 
pretty  early.     Flowers  staminate. 

19.  Myatt's  Pine.     Thomp. 

A  very  large  and  splendid  fruit  of  the  richest  flavour,  but 
difficult  of  cultivation  and  usually  a  shy  bearer.  It  requires 
a  deep  rich  soil,  rather  light  and  warm,  and  the  bed  to  be  re- 
newed every  year.  The  fruit  is  large,  round,  bright  scarlet, 
supported  high,  on  stout  footstalks.     Flowers  staminate. 

20.  Myatt's  Deptford  Pine.§ 

The  Deptford  Pine  is  a  superb  new  English  variety  which 
we  have  just  proved  in  this  country.  It  is  quite  hardy,  far  more 
so  than  the  British  Queen,  and  will  therefore  be  much  more  es- 
teemed here.  The  leaves  are  very  downy  underneath ;  the 
fruit  is  of  extraordinary  size,  wedge  Shaped,  of  a  clear  bright 
scarlet.  Flesh  firm  and  solid,  with  a  rich  and  excellent  flavour. 
Ripens  at  the  medium  season »  and  is  likely  to  prove  hardy  and 
productive.     Flowers  staminate. 
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21.  Mtatt's  Eliza. 

One  of  the  new  sorts,  second-rate  in  flavour,  but  .lardy,  ihoagk 
the  plants  make  few  runners.     Fruit  large,  handsome  and  juicy. 

22.  Prince  Albert. 

A  very  large  and  showy  new  English  variety  and  a  good 
bearer,  but  of  second  rate  flavour  as  compared  with  Ross'  Ph<B- 
dIx  or  Hovey's  Seedling.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  ovate,  rich 
•oarlet ;  flesh  rather  soft  and  not  high  flavoured.    Staminate. 

23.  Old  Piub,  or  CABOLixf  a.    Thomp. 


Pine  Apple. 

Carolina. 

Old  Scurlet  Pine. 


Old  Carolina. 
Blood  Pine. 
Grandiflora. 


The  Old  Pine  or  Carolina  Strawberry  is  believed  to  have 
been  carried  from  Carolina  to  England  many  years  a^o,  and 
nearly  ail  this  class  of  strawberries  have  been  directly  or  indi- 
rectly  raised  from  it.  It  is  one  of  the  very  richest  flavoured 
aorta.  Still,  it  is  only  rarely  seen  in  our  gardens,  as  it  requires 
a  rich  soil  and  a  considerable  degree  of  care  to  get  crops  of 
fruit. 

Fruit  large,  conical,  with  a  longish  neck,  sometimes  cocks- 
oorob  shaped  ;  uniform  bright  scarlet,  grains  slightly  imbedded.; 
Aeah  aolid,  juicy,  and  very  rich  in  flavour.  Ripens  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  season.    Flowers  staminate. 
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84.  Ross' Pbibihx. 


Ross'  Phoenix  appears  to  be  suited  only  to  particular  soils.  In 
■uch,  it  certainly  has  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  celebrated 
Keen'^i  Seedling,  and  is  more  hardy  than  that  cjteelleot  old  varie- 
ly.  It  appenrs  to  demand  a  deep  loamy  soil ;  in  such  we  hara 
seen  Ihis  sort  succeed  with  tbe  commonest  culture,  and  producs 
fine  crops  of  truly  splendid  fruit  in  gardens  where  the  finest 
English  Fines  generally  failed  with  much  greater  care,  II  is 
a  native  seedling,  raised  in  1837,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Rosa,  of 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  from  the  Keen's  Seedling,  which  it  most  resem- 
bles, but  the  leaves  are  broader,  very  dark  green,  with  very 
coarse  serratures,  aod  lie  dote  10  the  grouud.  The  oUut«n  of 
fruit  are  very  large. 

Fruit  vsrj'UrgeigeiMnilly  ocwjlaooinlKhupdl,  w  g 
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of  a  rwj  dark  purplish  red,  with  a  polished  surface.  Flest 
firnit  of  the  richest  pine  flavour.  Ripens  about  the  mediuui 
aeaaoiu    VUnfftn  atainitiate. 

35.  Swainstone's  Seedling.    Thomp. 

A  new  rariety,  from  England,  which  fruited  well  in  this 
country  last  season,  and  gives  promise  of  being  a  very  hardy 
and  valuable  sort.  It  ripens  quite  early,  but  the  fruit  matures 
a  long  time  in  succession,  and  sometimes  a  second  crop  is  borne 
in  autumn.  It  grows  very  strongly,  the  foliage  and  flowers 
are  large,  and  the  footstalks  long.  Fruit  lai^e,  ovate,  of  a 
beautiful  light,  glossy  scarlet,  flavour  very  delicious.     Staminate^ 

Clots  IIL    Alpine  and  Wood  Strawberries. 

[Flowen  nther  amaU.  Leaves  quite  small,  light  green,  and  quite  thin. 
Fruit  small,  roundish  in  the  Wood  Strawberries,  and  conical  in  the  Al- 
pines, partinjf  more  readily  from  Oie  stalk  than  other  sorts,  with  very  tender 
tWMt  desh.] 

26.  Red  Wood.    Thomp. 

English  Red  Wood. 

Common  Rouge. 

Des  Bois  k  Fruit  Rouge. 

This  is  the  wild  strawberry  of  Europe  (F.  vesca),  long  more 
commonly  cultivated  in  our  gardens  than  any  other  sort,  and 
stilly  perhaps,  the  easiest  of  cultivation,  and  one  of  the  most 
desirable  kinds.  It  always  bears  abundantly,  and  though  the 
fruit  is  small,  yet  it  is  produced  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
that  of  the  other  classes  of  strawberries,  and  is  very  sweet  and 
delicate  in  flavour.     Flowers  always  perfect. 

Fruit  red,  small,  roundish-ovate.  Seeds  set  even  with  the 
•urfaoa  of  the  fruit.     It  ripens  at  medium  season. 

27.  White  Wood.    Thomp. 

Thb  is  precisely  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  foregoing,  ex 
•apt  in  its  colour,  which  ia  white.    It  ripens  at  the  same  time. 

28.  Red  Alpine.    Thomp. 

Red  Monthly  Strawberry. 
Des  Alpes  a  Fruit  Rouge. 
Des  Alpes  de  Tons  les  Mois  k  Fruit  Rouge,  &c. 

The  common  Red  Alpine  or  monthly  bearing  strawberry, 
a  nativo  of  the  Alps,  and  succeeds  well  with  very  trifling  care 
in  this  country.     The  A.pines  always  continue  bearing  from 
iumtaXHwrnntm;  but  a  voiy  fint  antiuiinal  oiop  ia aa^undi 
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by  cutting  off  all  the  spring  blossoms.  The  plant  resenf>blea 
the  Red  Wood, -and  the  fruit  is  similar  in  Havour  and  colour, 
but  long-conical  in  form.     Flowers  always  perfect, 

29.  White  Alpixe.    Thomp. 

White  Monthly, 

Des  Alpes  a  Fruit  Blanc. 

Des  Alpes  de  tous  les  mois  a  Fruit  Blanc,  &c. 

Precisely  similar  to  the  Red  Alpine,  except  in  colour.  Fruit 
oonical,  white. 

80.  Red  Bush  Alpine. §  Thomp. 

Monthly,  without  Runners. 

Buisson. 

Commun  sans  Filets. 

Des  Alpes  sans  Filets 

The  Bush  Alpines  are  remarkable  among  strawberries  for 
their  total  destitution  of  runners.  Hence  they  always  grow 
in  neat  compact  bunches,  and  are  preferred  by  many  per- 
sons for  edging  beds  in  the  kitchen  garden.  The  fruit  is  coni- 
cal, and  the  whole  plant,  otherwise,  is  quite  similar  to  common 
Alpines.  We  think  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  sorts,  and  it 
bears  abundantly  through  the  whole  season.  The  Bush  Al- 
pines were  first  introduced  into  the  United  States  by  the  late 
Andrew  Parmentier,  of  Brooklyn.  To  propagate  them  the 
roots  are  divided.     Flowers  always  perfect. 

31.  White  Bush  Alpine.§  Thomp. 

White  Monthly,  without  Runners. 
Buisson  des  Alpes  Blanc,  &c. 

This  differs,  from  the  foregoing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  fruit, 
which  is  conical  and  white. 


Class  IV,  Hauthois  Strawberries.* 

« 

J  Leaves  large,  and  crumpled,  pale  green,  supported  on  tall  stalks.   Frul. 
k  tall  and  erect    Fruit,  pi  le  at  first,  dull  purplish  at  maturity.] 

32.  Proufic,  or  Conical.§  Thomp. 

Musk  Hauthois.  Double  Bearing 

French  Musk  Hauthois.     Caperon  Royal 
Caperon  Hermaphrodite^ 

•Haul-boiM.  UteraUy  bigh-wood.  that  i»»  wood  gtrawbtfriM  with  higl 
hktm  Mild  fruit  ftaUoi 
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This  is  a  cap.tal  Tariety,  and  the  only  one  of  this  class  that 
we  consider  worth  cultivating  here.  Its  strong  habit,  and  very 
large,  usuaMy  perfect,  flowers,  borne  high  above  the  leaves, 
distinguish  it.  The  fruit  is  very  large  and  fine,  dark  coloured, 
with  a  peculiarly  rich,  slightly  musky  flavour.  It  bears  most 
abMndant  crops.  Fruit  large,  conical,  light  purple  in  the  shade 
dark  blackish  purple  in  the  sun,  seeds  prominent,  flesh  rathei 
firm,  sweet  and  excellent.  It  ripens  tolerably  early,  and  some- 
times  gives  a  second  crop.    Staminate. 

The  CoMiMON   HiinTRois,   Globe,   Large   Flat,  ^c,  aro 
scarcely  worthy  of  cultivation  here. 


Ckus  V.  ChiU  Strawberries. 

[Orizinally  from  Chili.  The  leaves  are  very  hairy,  the  leaflets  thick  and 
obtusely  serrated  ;  the  fruit  of  monstrous  size,  pale  colour,  and  rather  in- 
sipid flavour.    They  are  too  tender  to  withstand  our  cold  winters  well.] 

33.  True  Chili.     Thomp. 

Patagonian. 

Greenweirs  new  Gianc. 
GreenweU's  French. 

Fruit  very  large,  bluntly  conical  or  ovate,  dull  red,  seeds 
dark  brown,  projecting,  flesh  very  firm,  hollow-cored,  of  a 
rather  indiiFerent,  sweet  flavour.     Ripens  late. 

34.  Wilmot's  SiTERB.     Thomp. 

An  English  seedling,  raised  from  the  foregomg — very  showy 
in  size,  but  indifferent  fruit  and  a  poor  bearer.  Fruit  roundish, 
sometimes  cockscomb  shaped, surface  pale  scarlet,  polished,  seeds 
projecting,  flesh  hollow  and  of  only  tolerable  flavour.  Medium 
season. 

35.  Yellow  Chili.     Thomp. 

Fruit  very  large,  irregular  in  form,  yellow  with  a  brown  cheeky 
^cds  slightly  imbedded.     Flesh,  very  firm,  rather  rich. 


Class  VI,  Green  Strawibemes. 

[Little  valued  or  cultivated,  being  niore  curie  us  than  good.   They  rcsem 
We,  ill  ireneral  a|>pearapce,  the  Wood  ^b-awberiies.     Leaves  light  green« 
much  plaited.     Flesh  solid.     There  are  several  sorts  grown  by  the  French, 
bur  the  following  is  the  only  one  of  any  value,  and  it  is  a  shy  bearer.] 
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86.  Green  Strats3ERBy.     Thomp. 

Green  Pine.  Fraisier  Vert. 

Green  Wood.  Powdered  Pine. 

Green  Alpine. 

Fruit  small,  roundish  or  depressed,  whitish  green,  and  at  nia« 
tnrity,  tinged  with  reddish  brown  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesk 
Bolid,  greenish,  very  juicy,  with  a  peculiar,  rich,  pineapple 
flavour.     Ripens  late. 

Selection  of  the  finest  strawberries  for  a  small  garden .  Large 
Early  Scarlet,  Hovey's  seedling.  Black  Prince,  Hudson's  Bay, 
British  Queen,  Prolific  Ilautbois,  Red,  and  White  Alpine. 

Selection  of  sure  bearing  and  very  IiardyMnds  for  the  North, 
Large  Earlv  Scarlet,  Hovey's  seedling.  Black  Prince,  Prolifio 
Hautbois,  Red  Wood,  White  Wood. 

Varieties  requiring  care,  but  very  fine  in  deep  rich  soils.  Bish- 
op's Orange,  Elton,  Myatt's  Pine,  Old  Pine,  Downton. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

Cueitmia  Mefo,  L.     Cueurbitaceee^  of  botanists. 
MelaUt  of  the  French :   Melona*   German ;    Meleon,  Dutch ;  Melone^ 

Italian ;  and  Melon,  Spanish. 

The  Melon  (or  musk  melon)  is  the  richest  and  most  luscious  of 
all  herbaceous  fruits.  The  plant  which  bears  this  fruit  is  a 
trailing  annual,  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Persia,  but  which 
has  been  so  long  in  cultivation  in  all  warm  climates  that  it  ia 
quite  doubtful  which  is  its  native  country. 

The  climate  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  is  remarkably 
favourable  for  it — indeed  far  more  so  than  that  of  England, 
France,  or  any  of  the  temperate  portions  of  Europe.  Consequent- 
ly melons  are  raised  as  field  crops  by  market  gardeners,  and  in 
the  month  of  August  the  finest  citrons  or  creen- fleshed  melons 
may  be  seen  in  the  rnarkets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in 
immense  quantities^  so  abundant  in  most  seasons  as  frequently 
to  be  sold  at  half  a  dollar  per  basket,  containing  nearly  a  bushel 
of  the  fruit.  The  warm  dry  soils  of  Long  Island  and  New 
Jersey  arc  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  melons,  and 
even  at  low  prices  the  product  is  so  large  that  this  crop  is  one 
of  the  most  profitable. 

Culture. — The  culture  of  the  melon  is  very  easy  in  all,  ex- 
cept the  most  northern  portions  of  the  United  States.  Early  in 
May,  a  piece  of  rich,  light  soil  is  selected,  well  manured  and 
thoroughly  dug,  or  prepared  by  deep  ploughing  and  harrowing. 
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Ilills  are  then  narked  out,  six  feet  apart  eaeh  way^  These 
lulls  are  |>re pared  by  digging  a  foot  deep,  aud  two  feet  across, 
which  are  tilled  half  full  of  good,  well-rotted  manure.  Upon 
the  latter  are  thrown  three  or  four  inches  of  soil,  and  both  ma 
nure  and  soil  are  then  well  mixed  together.  More  soil,  well 
pulverized,  is  now  thrown  over  the  top,  so  as  to  complete  the  hill, 
making  it  three  inches  higher  than  the  surface.  Upon  this, 
plant  eight  or  ten  grains  of  seed,  covering  them  about  half  an 
inch  deep. 

Wlien  the  plants  have  made  two  rough  leaves,  thin  them  so 
as  to  leave  but  two  or  three  to  each  hill.  Draw  the  earth 
nicely  around  the  base  of  the  plants  with  the  hoe.  And  to  pre- 
vent the  attack  of  the  striped  cucumber  bug  ( Galereuca  tittaia)^ 
the  great  enemy  of  the  melon  and  cucumber  plants,  sprinkle  the 
soil  just  beneath  the  plants,  as  soon  as  they  come  up,  with 
guano.  The  pungent  smell  of  this  manure  renders  it  an  efiect 
ual  protection  both  against  this  insect  and  the  cucumber  Jiea 
beetle,  9L\\i\\e  black,  jumping  insect,  that  also  rapidly  devours  its 
leaves  in  some  districts  ;  while  it  also  gives  the  young  plants  a 
fine  start  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  ^ 

As  soon  as  the  runners  show  the  first  blossom  buds,  stop 
them,  by  pinching  out  the  bud  at  the  extremities.  This  will 
cause  an  increased  production  of  lateral  shoots,  and  add  to  the 
size  of  the  fruit.  Nothing  nrore  is  necessary  but  to  keep  the 
surface  free  from  weeds,  and  to  stir  the  soil  lightly  with  the 
hoe,  in  field  culture,  in  gardens,  thinning  the  fruit,  and  placing 
bits  of  slate,  or  blackened  shingles  under  each  fruit,  improve  its 
size  and  flavour. 

To  retain  a  fine  sort  of  melon  in  perfection,  it  should  be 
grown  at  some  distance  from  any  other  sort,  or  even  from  any 
of  the  cucumber  family,  otherwise  the  seeds  of  the  next  gene- 
ration of  fruit  will  be  spoiled  by  the  mixture  of  the  pollen. 

Varieties. — More  than  seventy  varieties  are  enumerated  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  but 
many  of  these  do  not  succeed  without  extra  care  in  this  coun- 
try, which  their  quality  is  not  found  to  repay.  Indeed  what  is 
popularly  known  as  the  Citron  melon,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
green  fleshed  class,  is  the  greatest  favourite  with  all  Ameri- 
can gardeners.  It  is  high  flavoured,  uniformly  good,  very 
productive,  and  in  all  respects  adapted  to  the  climate. 

Melons  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — the  Green-Fleshed^ 
•®^^^ci^fon>  and  nutmeg;  Yellow- Fleshedy  as  the  cantelopes; 
and  Persian  Melons,  with  very  thin  skins  and  the  most  melting 
honey. like  flesh,  of  delicious  flavour.  The  Green-Flesh^ 
melont  are  of  very  rich  flavour  and  roundish  form  ;  the  Yellow. 
riOThed  are  large,  usually  oval,%nd  of  second   rate  flavour: 
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the  PeraiftD  melon,  the  finest  of  all,  but  yet  soarce  with  us,  re* 
quiring  much  care  in  cultivation,  and  a  fine  warm  seaaon.* 


Class  I.     Green-Fieshed  Melons, 

1.  CiTEON.  This  is  much  the  finest  melon  for  general  cuL 
ture.  Fruit  rather  small,  roundish,  flattened  at  the  end,  regu- 
larly ribbed  and  thickly  netted;  skin  deep  green,  becoming  pHle 
greenish  yellow  at  maturity ;  rind  moderately  thick,  flesh  green, 
firm,  rich,  and  high  flavored.  Ripens  pretty  early  and  bears  a 
long  time. 

2.  Nutmeg.  An  old  variety,  often  seen  impure,  but  when  in 
perfection,  very  melting  and  excellent.  Fruit  as  large  again  as 
the  foregoing,  roundish  oval ;  skin  very  thickly  netted,  pale 
green,  slightly  but  distinctly  ribbed  ;  rind  rather  thin,  flesh  pale 
ereen,  very  melting,  sweet  and  good,  with  a  high  musky  flavour. 
Medium  season. 

8.  Franklin's  Gbjben-Fleshbi).  Very  excellent  and  pro- 
ductive.  Fruit  rather  large,  roundish  ;  skin  very  slightly  net- 
ted, greenish  yellow  when  ripe ;  flesh  green,  exceedingly  ten- 
der and  rich. 

4.  Improved  Green-Flesh.  A  new  English  variety,  of  ex- 
quisite flavour.     Fruit  pretty  large,  roundish,  not  ribbed,  slight 

*  We  hope  to  see  the  Persian  melon  more  common  in  our  gardens, 
as  its  exquisite  flavour  richly  repays  the  additional  care  it  require 
It  almost  always  requires  in  this  country  the  aid  of  a  slight  hot-bed  to  for- 
ward the  plants  in  the  spring,  and  needs  the  use  of  the  glass  freouently 
even  in  summer,  during  cold  nights  and  stormy  weather.  The  rol'iow- 
ins:  treatment  will  produce  fine  Persian  melons  in  this  latitude,  and  south 
of  this  probably  I'^ss  care  will  ')e  necessary. 

About  the  middle  of  April  prepare  a  slight  hot-bed,  not  more  than  thtee 
feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  may  be  desired.  Cover  the  manure  of  the  hot- 
tied  with  a  mixture  of  two  thirds  fresh  loamy  soil  taken  from  just  below 
the  turf  o\  the  road  sides,  and  one  third  sand,  mixing  with  the  whole 
guano,  or  p  geon  dung — the  best  manure  for  the  melon,  at  the  rate  of  half  a 
peck  of  guano,  or  a  peck  of  pigeon  dung,  to  a  bed  ten  feet  long.  Give  die 
plants  as  much  air  as  possible,  consistent  with  vigorous  growti),  till  the  last 
of  June — ^taking  off  the  sashes  altogether  during  a  few  noun  in  tiie  middle 
of  very  warm  bright  days.  All  this  time  the  soil  must  be  kept  pretty 
moist  by  frequent  watering,  which  should  be  applied  on  the  sux&ce  ot 
the  grround,  and  not  over  the  leaves  of  the  plants. 

After  the  first  pf  July,  if  the  summer  is  a  warm  one,  the  glasf  may  be 
taken  off  almost  entirely  during  the  day>-or  only  restored  to  it  in  cold 
stormy  weather,  or  in  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  If  the  season  should 
not  be  as  warm  and  fine  as  ordinary,  the  beds  may  be  kept  partially  cov* 
ered  to  ripen  the  fruit.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Persian  melon 
requires  a  very  dry,  warm  atmosphere,  and  a  very  moist  soil.  In  Perwia 
the  beds  are  irrigated  by  small  streams  of  water  running  between  them,  and 
when  it  is  practicable  this  should  be  put  in  practice  here,  or  otherwise  the 
•oil  should  be  regularly  watered.  It  is  best  to  lay  some  light  branches  cru 
%m  sur&ce,  on  which  to  train  the  vines. 
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ly  Betted ;  skin  thin,  pale  yellow  at  maturily ;  flesh  thick,  green, 
und  of  very  deliciouB  flaTOur. 

5.  BaBCHWooD.  One  of  the  very  best  of  this  class.  Fmit 
of  medium  size,  oval,  netted,  skin  greenish  yellow ;  flesh  pale 
gneup  xich  and  very  sugary.    Ripens  early. 


Orangi 


6.  Eaelt  Cantsloitp.  Early  and  productive — its  chief 
merits.  Fruit  small,  nearly  round,  skin  thin,  smooth,  ribbed 
nearly  white ;  flesh  orange  colour,  of  sweet  and  pleasant  fla- 
vour.    The  first  melon  ripe. 

7.  Netted  Cantbloitp.  The  best  flavoured  of  this  class, 
often  quite  rich.  Fruit  rather  small,  round,  skin  pale  green, 
closely  covered  with  net-work  ;  flesh  dark  reddish-orange,  fla- 
vour  sugary  and  rich. 

8.  Black  Rock  (or  Rock  CanUloup),  A  very  large  melon, 
frequently  weighing  8  or  10  pounds,  and  of  pretty  good  flavour. 
Fruit  round,  but  flattened  at  both  ends,  covered  with  knobs  or 
carbuncles ;  skin  dark  green,  thick ;  flesh  salmon  coloured, 
Mweety  but  not  rich.     Ripens  rather  late. 


Class  III.    Persian  Melons* 

0.  Kbtsino.     One  of  the  very  finest  and  most  delicate  fia 
voured  of  melons.     Fruit  rather  large,  egg-shaped,  skin  pale 
lemon  colour,  regularly  netted  all  over;  flesh  nearly  white, 
high  flavoured,  and  ^'  texture  like  that  of  a  ripe  Beurr6  pear." 

10.  Gbben  Hoosaineb.  One  of  the  best  for  this  climate, 
and  bears  well.  Fruit  egg-shaped,  of  medium  size,  skin  light 
green,  netted ;  flesh  pale  greenish  white,  tender  and  abounding 
with  sugary,  highly  perfumed  juice.     Seeds  large. 

12.  Sweet  Ispahan.  The  most  delicious  of  all  melons. 
Fruit  large  oval ;  skin  nearly  smooth,  deep  sulphur  colour ; 
flesh  greenish  white,  unusually  thick,  crisp  and  of  the  richest 
and  most  sugary  flavour.     Ripens  rather  late. 

13.  Large  Germbk.  Early,  good  bearer,  and  very  excel- 
lent.  Fruit  of  large  size,  roundish,  flattened  at  the  ends,  and 
ribbed,  skin  green,  closely  netted  ;  flesh  greenish,  firm,  juicy, 
rich  and  high  flavoured. 

Besides  the  foregoing  there  are  WinUr  Melons  from  the 
Bottth  of  Europe,  very  commonly  cultivated  in  Spain,  which,  if 
Mupended  in  a  dry  room,  may  be  kept  till  winter.     Tlie  Gesjqi 
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Valewcia  and  the  Dampsha  are  the  three  principal  sons;  they 
are  ovaL  skin  netted,  flesh  white,  sugary  and  good. 


CHAPTER  XXVIil. 


THE    WATER-MELON. 


Cncurbita  eitrulhis,  L.     Cucurbitaeete,  of  botanists. 
Pastetir,  of  the  French ;   Wasser  Melatie,  German ;  CocomerOf  Italian 

riiB  water-melon  is  a  very  popular  and  generally  cultivated 
fruit  in  this  country.  The  vine  is  a  training  annual  of  the  most 
vigorous  growth,  and  the  fruit  is  very  large,  smooth,  and  green, 
with  a  red  or  yellow  core.  Though  far  inferior  to  the  melon 
in  richness,  its  abundant,  cooling  juice  renders  it  very  grateful 
and  refreshing  in  our  hot  midsummer  days.  Immense  fields  of 
the  water-melon  are  raised  in  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island, 
and  their  culture  is  very  easy  throughout  all  the  middle  and 
southern  states. 

The  cultivation  of  the  water-melon  is  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  the  melon,  except  that  the  hills  must  be  eight  feet  apart. 
The  finest  crops  we  have  ever  seen,  were  grown  upon  old 
pieces  of  rich  meadow  land,  the  sod  well  turned  under  with  the 
plough  at  the  last  of  April,  and  the  melons  planted  at  once. 

The  following  are  its  best  varieties. 

1.  Imperial.  A  remarkably  fine  flavoured  and  very  pro- 
ductive  sort,  from  the  Mediterranean.  Fruit  of  medium  size, 
nearly  round.  Skin  pale  green  and  white,  marbled,  rind  re- 
markably  thin,  flesh  solid  to  the  centre,  light  red,  crisp,  rich,  and 
high  flavoured.     Seeds  quite  small,  light  brown. 

2.  Carolina.  The  large  common.variety.  Fruit  very  large, 
oblong,  skin  dark  green  and  white  marbled,  rind  thick,  flesh 
deep  red,  hollow  at  the  centre,  sweet  and  good,  seeds  large 
black. 

There  is  also  a  sub-variety  with  pale  yellow  flesh  and  white 
seeds. 

3.  Spanish.  A  rich  and  very  excellent  water-melon. 
Fruit  large,  oblong;  skin  very  dark  blackish-green,  slightly 
murbled,  rind  moderately  thick,  flesh  red,  solid,  rich,  and  very 
Bweet. 

The  Citron  Water-Melon  is  a  small,  round,  pale  greeiif 
marbled  sort,  ripening  late,  and  esteemed  by  many  for  pre^ 
9er\tng. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
Thb  Orakox  Fajiil\. 

Ciiruit  L.    Awrantiaeea*  of  botanislfl. 

Ths  Oronge  family  includes  the  common  orance,  {CU 
auraninuH  ;)  the  Lemon,  (C  limonum  ;)  the  Lime,  (C  kmetta  ;) 
the  Shaddock,  (C.  decumana  ;)  and  the  Citron,  (C  3ffrftca  ;)  all 
differenl  species,  with  the  same  general  habit. 

The  Orange,  a  native  of  Asia,  is  the  most  attractive  and 
beautiful  of  fruit  trees,  with  its  rich,  dark  evergreen  foliage, 
and  its  golden  fruit ;  and  it  may  well  therefore  enioy  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  golden  apple  of  the  Hesperides.  When  to  these 
charms  we  add  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  blossoms,  sur- 
passing that  of  any  other  fruit  tree,  it  must  be  conceded  that, 
though  the  orange  must  yield  in  flavour  to  some  other  fruits,  yet, 
on  the  whole,  nothing  surpasses  an  orange  grove,  or  orchard, 
in  its  combination  of  attractions — rich  verdure,  the  delicious 
troma  of  its  flowers,  and  the  great  beauty  of  its  fruit. 

The  south  of  Europe,  China,  and  the  West  Indies,  furnish 
the  largest  supplies  of  this  fruit.  But  it  has,  for  a  considerable 
time,  been  cultivated  pretty  largely  in  Florida,  and  the  orange 
groves  of  St.  Augustine  yield  large  and  profitable  crops.  ln« 
deed,  the  cultivation  may  be  extended  over  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  Union  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
and  the  southern  part  of  Louisiana,  and  part  of  Texas,  are 
highly  favorable  to  orange  plantations.  The  bitter  orange  has 
become  quite  naturalized  in  parts  of  Florida,  the  so-called 
wild  orange  seedlings  furnishing  a  stock  much  more  hardy  than 
thos?  produced  by  sowing  the  imported  seeds.  By  continually 
sowing  the  seed  of  these  wild  oranges,  they  will  furnish  stocks 
suited  to  almost  all  the  Southern  States,  which  will  in  time 
render  the  better  kinds  grafted  upon  them,  comparatively 
hardy. 

North  of  the  latitude,  where,  in  this  country,  the  orange  can 
be  grown  in  groves,  or  orchards,  it  may  still  be  profitably  cuU 
tivated  with  partial  protection.  The  injury  the  trees  suffer  from 
severe  winters,  arises  not  from  their  freezing — for  they  will 
bear,  without  injury,  severe  frost — but  from  the  rupture  o{ 
sap-vessels  by  the  sudden  thawing.  A  mere  shed,  or  covering 
of  boards,  will  guard  against  all  this  mischief.  Accordingly, 
towards  the  south  of  Europe,  where  tho  climate  is  pretty  severe, 
the  orange  is  grown  in  rows  against  stone  walls,  or  banks,  in 
terraced  gardens,  or  trained  loosely  against  a  sheltered  trellis; 
and  at  the  approach  of  winter  they  are  covered  with  a  slight 
moveable  shed  or  frame  of  boards.    In  mild  weather,  the  slkmif 
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doors  are  opened  and  air  is  admitted  freely-  -if  very  severe,  a 
few  pots  of  charcoal  are  placed  within  the  enclosure.  This 
covering  remains  over  them  four  or  five  months,  and  in  this  way 
the  orange  may  be  grown  as  far  north  as  Baltimore. 

Soil  and  Culture. — The  best  soil  for^he  orange  is  a  deep 
rich  loam.  In  propagating  them,  sow,  early  in  the  spring,  the 
seeds  of  the  naturalized  or  wild  bitter  orange  of  Florida,  which 
gives  much  the  hardiest  stock.  They  may  be  budded  in  the 
nursery  row  the  same  season,  or  the  next,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  earliest  time  at  which  the  operation  can  be  performed  (the 
wood  of  the  buds  being  sufficiently  firm),  -the  greater  the  suc- 
cess. Whip,  or  splice  grafting,  may  also  be  resorted  to  early  iu 
the  spring.  Only  the  hardiest  sorts  should  be  chosen  for  or- 
chards  or  groves,  the  more  delicate  ones  can  be  grown  easily 
with  slight  covering  in  winter.  Fifty  feet  is  the  maximum 
height  of  the  orange  in  its  native  country,  but  it  rarely  forma 
in  Florida  more  than  a  compact  low  tree  of  twenty  feet.  It  is 
better  therefore  to  plant  them  so  near  as  partially  to  shade  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

Insects. — The  orange  plantations  of  Florida  have  suffered 
very  severely  within  a  few  years,  from  the  attacks  of  the  scale 
insect  (Coccus  Hispcridum),  which,  in  some  cases,  has  spread 
over  whole  plantations  and  gradually  destroyed  all  the  trees. 
It  is  the  same  small,  oval  brownish  insect  so  common  in  our 
graenhouses,  which  adheres  closely  to  the  bark  and  underside  af* 
the  leaves.  All  efibrts  to  subdue  it  in  Florida  have  been  nearly 
unavailing. 

A^ specific,  however,  against  this  insect  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  England.  It  is  the  use  of  the  common  Chamomile, 
It  is  stated  that  merely  hanging  up  bunches  of  fresh  chamo- 
mile herb  in  the  branches,  destroys  the  scaled  insect,  and  that 
cultivating  the  plants  at  the  roots  of  the  trees  is  an  effectual 
preventive  to  the  attacks  of  this  insect.  Where  the  bark  and 
leaves  are  much  infested,  we  recornmend  the  stem  and  branches 
to  be  well  washed  with  an  infusion  of  fresh  chamomile  in 
water,  and  the  foliage  to  be  well  syringed  with  the  same.  Re- 
peating this  once  or  twice,  will  probably  effectually  rid  the  trees 
of  the  scaled  insect. 

Another  very  excellent  remedy  for  this  and  all  other  insects 
that  infest  the  orange,  is  the  gas  liquor^  of  the  gas  works,  largely 
diluted  with  water,  and  showered  over  the  leaves  with  a  syringe 
or  engine.  As  this  liquor  varies  in  strength  and  is  soinetimes 
very  strongly  impregnated  with  ammonia,  it  is  difficult  to  give 
a  rule  for  its  dilution.  The  safest  way  is  to  mix  some,  and 
apply  it  at  first  to  the  leaves  of  tender  plants ;  if  too  strong,  it 
will  injure  them ;  if  properly  diluted  it  promotes  vegetation,  and 
estroys  all  insects. 

Vabistus. — ^From  among  the  great  number  of  names  thai 
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figure  in  the  EuroppAn  catalogues,  we  select  a  few  of  tlKM 
feally  deserving  attention  in  eacii  class  of  Uub  fruit. 


I.   THB  ORAMfiB. 

The  Orange  {ChuagtVy  French ;  Pameranxe,  Grerman;  Aranew, 
Italian ;  and  Naranja,  Spanish)  is  on  the  whole  the  finest  tree 
of  the  genus.  Its  dark  green  leaves  have  winged  foot-stalks, 
its  fruit  is  round  with  an  orange  coloured  skin.  It  is  one  of 
ihe  longest  lived  fruit  trees,  as  an  instance  of  which  we  may 
quote  the  celebrated  tree  at  Versailles,  called  '*the  Grand 
Bourbon,"  which  was  sown  in  1421,  and  is  at  the  pr^nent  time 
in  existence,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  trees  in  France. 

The  fruit  of  the  orange  is  universally  esteemed  in  its  ripe 
state.  The  bitter  orange  is  used  for  marmalades ;  the  green 
fruits,  even  when  as  small  as  peas,  are  preserved,  and  used  in 
various  ways  in  confectionary ;  the  rind  and  pulp  are  used  in 
cooking;  and  the  orange  flowers  distilled,  give  the  orange 
flower  water,  so  highly  esteemed  as  a  perfume  and  in  cookery. 

Besides  the  common  sweet  orange,  the  most  esteenied  sorts 
are  the  Maltese,  and  the  blood- red,  both  of  excellent  flavour 
with  red  pulp.  The  Mandarin  Orange  is  a  small,  flattened 
fruit,  with  a  thin  rind  separating  very  easily  from  the  pulp, 
frequently  parting  from  it  of  itself,  and  leaving  a  partially  hoU 
low  space.  It  comes  from  China,  and  is  called  there  the  Manda* 
rin,  or  noble  orange,  ffx>m  its  excellent  quality.  The  flesh  is 
dark  orange  coloured,  juicy  and  very  rich. 

The  St.  Michael's  orange  is  a  small  fruit,  the  skin  pale  yel* 
low,  the  rind  thin,  the  pulp  often  seedless,  juicy,  and  lusci- 
ously sweet.  It  is  considered  the  most  delicious  oi'  all  oranges, 
and  the  tree  is  a  most  abundant  bearer. 

The  Seville,  or  bitter  orange,  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the 
varieties,  enduring  very  hard  frosts  without  injury.  It  has  the 
largest  and  most  fragrant  flowers:  the  pulp,  however,  is  bitter 
and  sharp,  and  is  valued  chiefly  for  marmalades.  The  Double 
Bigarde  is  a  French  variety,  of  this  species,  with  fine  double 
blossoms. 

The  Bergamot  orange  has  small  flowers,  and  pear-shaped 
fruit.  The  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  being  peculiarly  fragrant, 
it  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  perfumer,  and  yields  the  bergannot 
essences.  "  The  rind,  first  dried  and  then  moistened,  is  pressed 
in  moulds  into  small  boxes*  for  holding  sweetmeats,  to  which 
it  communicates  a  bergamot  flavour." 

Besides  the  above,  the  Fingered,  SweeUskinnedy  Pear-sJutped^ 
and  Ribbed  oranges,  are  the  most  striking  sorts,  all  chiefly  cuU 
tivated  by  curious  amateurs. 
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II  — Lemons. 

Tub  Lennon  (Limonier,  of  the  French  and  German ;  Lmionej 
Italian  ;  Limon,  Spanish)  has  longer,  paler  leaves  than  the 
orange,  the  footstalks  of  which  are  naked  or  wingless;  the 
flowers  tinged  with  red  externally,  and  the  fruit  is  oblong-,  pale, 
yellow,  with  a  swollen  point,  and  usually  an  acid  pulp.  Its 
principal  use  is  in  making  lemonade,  punch,  and  other  cooling 
acid  drinks.  • 

Be^des  the  common  Lemon,  there  is  an  Italian  variety, 
called  the  Sweet  Lemon,  the  pulp  of  which  is  sweet  and  good. 


III. — THE  LIME. 

The  Lime  {LimeUier,  of  the  French)  differs  from  the  Lemon 
by  its  smaller,  entirely  white  flowers,  and  small,  roundish,  paid 
yellow  fruit,  with  a  si ighf  protuberance  at  the  end.  The  acid, 
thout/h  sharp,  is  scarcely  so  rich  and  high  as  that  of  the  lemon, 
and  is  used  for  the^same  purposes.  The  green  fruit  is  more 
esteemed  than  any  other  for  preserving.  The  Italians  culti- 
vate a  curiously  marked  variety  called  Porno  d^Adamo,  in 
which  Adam  is  said  to  have  left  the  marks  of  his  teeth. 


IV. — THE  CITRON. 

The  Citron  (Cidratier  of  the  French ;  Citronier,  German  ; 
CedratOj  Italian)  is  one  of  the  flnest  growing  trees  of  this  fam- 
ily, with  large,  oblong,  wingless  leaves,  and  flowers  tinged  with 
purple  externally.  The  fruit,  shaped  like  that  of  the  lemon,  is 
much  larger,  of  a  yellow  colour,  warted  and  furrowed  externally. 
The  rind  is  very  fragrant,  and  very  thick,  the  pulp  is  subaciii 
and  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  lemon.  It  is  chiefly 
valued  however  for  the  rich  sweetmeat  or  preserve,  called  ctirotij 
made  from  the  rind. 

The  Madras  citron  is  considered  the  largest  and  best  variety* 


V. — THE   SHADDOCK. 

The  Shaddock  {Pampelmous,  French ;  Arancio  massimOy  Ita* 
lian)  may  be  considered  a  monstrous  orange,  with  a  compara- 
tively tasteless  pulp.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
has  bn  name  from  Dr.  Shaddock,  who  flrst  carried  it  to  the  Wesrf 
46* 
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Indies.  The  leaves  are  winged,  like  those  of  the  orange,  i1m 
flowers  white,  and  the  fruit  globular.  Its  size  is  very  large,  as  it 
oHeii  weighs  six  or  eight  pounds.  The  pulp  is  sweetish,  or  sub- 
acid, and  the  juice  is  rather  refreshing.  It  is,  however,  more  \ 
■hoHy  than  useful,  and  certainly  makes  a  magnificent  appear- 
ance in  a  collection  of  tropical  fruits  * 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  OLIVB. 

Oiea  European  L. ;  Oleina,  of  botanifts. 
Oiurier,  of  the  French ;  Oehlbaum,  German ;  CT'ioo^  Italian  ; 

Olivo,  Spanish. 

The  Olive,  which,  as  Loudon  justly  remarks,  furnishes,  in  its 
invaluable  oil,  the  cream  and  butter  of  Spain  and  Italy,  will 
undoubtedly  one  day  be  largely  cultivated  in  our  Southern 
States.  Already  small  plantations  of  it  have  been  formed  by  a 
few  spirited  gentlemen  in  Greorgia  and  Mississippi,  and  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  Southern  parts  of  the  Union  near  the  sea-coast,  tested. 
The  apathy  of  Southern  planters  generally,  respecting  all  pro- 
ducts but  cotton  and  rice,  is  the  only  reason  for  the  tardy  man- 
ner in  which  this  and  oUier  valuable  trees  are  introducea  into 
cultivation  there. 

The  uses  and  value  of  the  olive-oil  are  still  comparatively 
jn known  in  this  country.  In  the  South  of  Europe  it  is  more 
/aluable  than  bread,  as,  to  say  nothing  of  its  wholesomeness,  it 
enters  into  every  kind  of  cookery,  and  renders  so  large  a 
quantity  of  vegetable  food  fit  for  use.  A  lew  olive  trees  will 
serve  for  the  support  of  an  entire  family,  who  would  starve  on 
what  could  otherwise  be  raised  on  the  same  surface  of  soil  ; 
and  dry  crevices  of  rocks,  and  almost  otherwise  barren  soils  in 
the  deserts,  when  planted  with  this  tree,  become  flourishing  and 
valuable  places  of  habitation. 

The  olive  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  sea-coast  ridges  of 
Asia  and  Africa  ;  but  it  has,  time  out  of  mind,  been  cultivated 
in  the  South  of  Europe.  It  is  a  low  evergreen  tree,  scarcely 
twenty  feet  high,  its  head  spreading,  and  clothed  with  stiflT,  nar- 
row, bluish  green  leaves.     Its  dark  greener  black  fruit  is  oval, 

•  To  those  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  pursue  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  recommend  that  splendid  work,  the   Hiatoire  JVatureile   dcM 
Orangertt  of  Risso  and  Poiteau,  wiib   superb  coloured  piatM  of  «ver« 
jrarietjr.    Paris,  folio,  ISia 
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the  hard  fleshy  pulp  enclosing  a  stone.  In  a  pickled  state  the 
irujt  is  highly  esteemed.  The  pickles  are  made  by  steeping 
the  unripe  olives  in  ley  water,  afler  which  they  are  washed  an^' 
hottled  in  salt  and  water,  to  which  is  often  added  fennel,  oi 
some  kind  of  spice.  The  oil  is  made  by  crushing  the  iriiit  to  a 
paste,  pressing  it  through  a  coarse  hempen  bag,  into  hot  water, 
from  the  surface  of  which  the  oil  is  skimmed  off.  The  best  oil 
is  made  from  the  pulp  alone  :  when  the  stone  also  is  crushed, 
it  is  inferiour. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — A  very  common  mode  of  pro- 
pagating the  olive  in  Italy,  is  by  means  of  the  uovoli  (little 
eggs).  These  are  knots  or  tumours,  which  form  in  considera- 
ble  numbers  on  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  and  are  easily  detached 
by  girdling  them  with  a  pen-knife,  the  mother  plant  suffering 
no  injury.  They  are  planted  in  the  soil  like  bulbs,  an  inch  or 
80  deep,  when  they  take  root  and  form  new  trees.  It  is  also  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  and  seeds.  The  seedlings  form  the  strongest 
and  thriftiest  trees  ;  they  are  frequently  some  months  in  vege- 
tating, and  should  therefore  be  buried  an  inch  deep  in  the  soil  aa 
soon  as  ripe. 

The  wild  American  olive  (Olea  Americana,  L.)  or  Devil- wood, 
a  tree  that  grows  more  or  less  abundantly  as  far  North  as  Vir- 
ginia,  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  good  stock,  on  which  to  engraft 
the  European  olive.  It  is  of  a  hardier  habit,  and  though  worth- 
less itself,  may  become  valuable  in  this  way. 

The  olive-tree  commences  bearing  five  or  six  years  after 
being  planted.  Its  ordinary  crop  is  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  of  oil 
per  annum,  and  the  regularity  of  its  crop,  as  well  as  the  great 
age  to  which  it  lives,  renders  an  olive  plantation  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  the  world.  With  resj)ect  to  its  longevity,  we  may 
remark,  that  there  is  a  celebrated  plantation  near  Terni,  in 
Italy,  more  than  five  miles  in  extent,  which,  there  is  every  rea- 
SOD  for  believing,  has  existed  since  the  lime  of  Pliny, 

The  olive  is  not  a  very  tender  tree,  it  will  thrive  farther 
north  than  the  orange.  The  very  best  sites  for  it  are  limestone 
ridges,  and  dry,  crumbling,  limestone,  rocky  regions  always  pro- 
duce the  finest  oil.  The  tree,  however,  thrives  most  luxuriantly 
in  deep,  rich,  clayey  loams,  which  should  be  rendered  more 
suitable  by  using  air-slacked  lime  as  manure.  It  requires  com- 
paratively little  pruning  or  care,  when  a  pltintation  is  once 
fiiirly  established. 

Varieties. — 'There  are  numberless  varieties  enumerated  in 
the  French  catalogues,  but  only  a  few  of  them  are  worth  the 
attention  of  any  but  the  curious  collector.  The  common 
European  olive  is,  on  the  whole,  much  the  best  for  genera] 
cultivation,  yielding  the  most  certain  and  abundant  crops. 

The  sub-variety  most  cultivated  in  France  is  the  Long* 
tBVASD  Oum  {JJlea^  e.  UmgifQUa),  with  larger  and  IcNoger 
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leaves ;  the  fruit  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  cotae 
fnon  olive. 

The  favorite  sort  in  Spain  is  the  Broad-leaved  Olive  (Olcd 
e.  latifolia).  Its  fruit  is  nearly  double  the  size  of  the  commoa 
^live,  and  yields  an  abundance  of  oil,  but  the  latte.r  is  so  strong 
in  flavour  as  to  be  more  relished  by  the  Spaniards  than  by 
strangers. 

The  Olivier  a  Fruit  arrondi  (Olea  spherica,  N.  Duh.)  is  a 
hardy  French  variety,  which,  in  a  moist  rich  soil,  yields  most 
abundant  crops  of  fine  oil. 

The  Olivier  pleureur  (Olea  erardmorpha,  N.  Duh.),  or  weep, 
ing  oIiv4,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  trees.  lis  branches  are 
pendant,  its  fruit  excellent,  and  the  oil  pure  and  abundant.  It 
is  a  very  hardy  sort,  and  grows  best  in  damp  valleys. 

The  Olivier  Picholine  {Olea  oblanga,  N.  Duh.)  yields  the 
fruit  most  esteemed  for  pickling.  It  grows  quite  readily  in  any 
tolerable  soil,  and  is  one  of  the  hardiest  varieties. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  olive,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  found  not  long  since  in  the  Crimea,  lat.  45^  and  46^,  which 
bear  abundant  crops  of  fine  fruit,  and  the  trees  endure  a  tempe- 
rature in  winter,  of  zero  of  Fahrenheit.  These  sorts  have  not 
yet  been  introduced  into  this  country,  and. though  it  is  a  deside- 
ratum to  obtain  them  and  test  them  at  the  South,  yet  it  is  not 
unlikely  that,  in  common  with  many  trees  similarly  reportedi 
they  may  prove  little  difierent  from  the  common  olive. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

TOE   pomegranate. 

Puniea  granatwn,  L.  ;  GranataceOt  of  botanists. 
Grenadier,  of  the  French ;  Granaienbaum,  German ;  Melagrano^ 

Italian ;  Granada,  Spanish 

Tnis  unique  fruit,  the  most  singularly  beautiful  one  that  ever 
appears  at  the  dessert,  is  a  native  of  China  and  the  South  of 
Europe.  It  grows  and  bears  very  readily  in  this 'country,  ma 
far  North  as  Maryland  and  the  Ohio  river,  though  the  fiuit 
does  not  always  mature  well  north  of  Carolina,  except  in  shel- 
tered places.  It  is  even  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winter  here, 
and  will  bear  very  good  fruit,  if  trained  as  an  espalier,  anil 
protected  in  winter. 

The  fruit  is  as  large  as  an  apple.  Its  skin  is  hard  and 
leathery,  of  a  yellowish  orange  colour,  with  a  rich  red  cheek. 
U  is  crowned  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  the  large  calyx, . whicli 
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remains  and  increases  in  size  after  the  flower  has  fallen.  There 
i«  a  pretty  bit  of  mythological  history  told  by  Rapin,  the  French 
poet,  respecting  this  fruit.  Bacchus  once  beguiled  a  lovely 
Scythian  girl,  whose  head  had  been  previously  turned  by  the 
diviners  having  prophesied  that  she  would  some  day  wear  a 
crown,  and  who  therefore  lent  a  willing  ear  to  his  suit.  The 
fickle  god,  however,  not  long  after  abandoned  her,  when  slie 
soon  died  of  grief.  Touched  at  last,  he  metamorphosed  her 
into  a  pomegranate  tree,  and  placed  on  the  summit  of  its  fruit, 
the  crown  (calyx),  which  he  had  denied  to  his  mistress  while 
living. 

The  fruit  of  the  common  pomegranate  is  acid,  but  the  culti- 
vated variety  bears  fruit  of  very  agreeable  sweet  flavour. 
The  inte'rioi  of  the  fruit  consists  of  seeds  enveloped  in  pulp 
much  like  those  of  the  gooseberry,  Lut  arranged  in  compart- 
ments, and  of  the  size  and  colour  of  red  currants.  Medicinally 
it  is  cooling  and  much  esteemed,  like  the  orange,  in  fevers  and 
inflammatory  disorders. 

The  tree  is  of  low  growth,  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet,  with 
numerous  slender  twiggy  branches,  'and  is  very  ornamental  in 
garden  scenery,  either  when  clad  with  its  fine  scarlet  flowers 
or  decked  with  fruit,  which  hangs  and  grows  all  summer,  and 
does  not  ripen  till  pretty  late  in  the  season.  It  is  well  worthy 
of  a  choice  sheltered  place  at  the  north,  on  a  wall  or  espalier 
rail,  where  it  can  be  slightly  protected  with  mats  or  straw  in 
winter ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  much  more  popular  than  it  now 
is  in  every  southern  garden.  If  raised  in  large  quantities  there, 
it  would  become  a  valuable  fruit  for  sending  to  the  northern 
cities,  as  it  is  now  constantly  sent  from  the  south  of  Europe  to 
Paris  and  London.  Hedges  are  very  often  made  of  it  near 
Genoa  and  Nice. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — This  tree  is  readily  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  layers,  suckers  or  seeds.  When  by  seeds, 
they  should  be  sown  directly  after  they  ripen,  otherwise  they 
seldom  vegetate.  Any  good  rich  garden  soil  answers  well  for 
the  Pomegranate — and,  as  it  produces  little  excess  of  wood, 
it  needs  little  more  in  the  way  of  pruning,  than  an  occasional 
thinning  out  of  any  old  or  decaying  branches. 

Varieties. — There  are  several  varieties.     The  finest,  viz. : 

1.  The  Sweet-Fruited  Pomegranate  {Grenadier  d  Fruit 

D<mx)j  with  sweet  and  juicy  pulp. 

2.  THfi  Sub- Acid  Fruited  Pomegranate ;   the  most  com- 

mon variety  cultivated  in  gardens. 

3.  The  Wild,  or  Acid-Fruited  Pomegranate,  with  a  sharp 

acid  flavour ;  which  makes  an  excellent  syrup. 

Besides  these,  there  are  several  double-flowering  varieties  of 
the  Pomegranate  which   are  very  beautiful,  but  bear  no  fruit. 
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They  are  also  rather  more  tender  than  the  iruit-bearing  one& 
The  finest  are  the  Double  Red  Pomegranate,  with  lai^e  and 
rery  splendid  scarlet  blossoms,  and  the  Doitble  White  Pome- 
granate, with  flowers  nearly  white.  There  are  also  the  rarer 
varieties,  the  Yellow.F lowered  andtheViiBiECATED  Floi^ek- 
ao  Pomegranate-— seldom  seen  here  czcf.pt  in  chcdce  green-bouse 
•oUoccioiis. 
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KEMABES   ON  THE   DUSATION   OF   VARIETIES   OF  FBtTir  TRIES. 

It  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  popular  notion  that  when  a  good 
variety  of  fruit  was  once  originated  from  seed,  it  might  be  con- 
■  tiuued  by  grafting  and  budding,  for  ever, — or,  at  least,  as  some 
old  parchment  deeds  pithily  gave  tenure  of  land — '<  as  long  aa 
grass  grows,  and  water  runs." 

About  fourteen  years  ago,  however,  Thomas  Andrew 
Knight,  the  distinguished  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London,  published  an  Essay  in  its  Transactions,  tending 
entirely  to  overthrow  this  opinion,  and  to  establish  the  doctrine 
that  all  varieties  are  of  very  limited  duration. 

The  theory  advanced  by  Mr.  Knight  is  as  follows:  All  the 
constitutional  vigor  or  properties  possessed  by  any  variety  of 
fruit  are  shared  at  the  same  time  by  all  the  plants  that  cav 
be  made  from  the  buds  of  that  variety,  whether  by  grafting 
budding,  or  other  modes  of  propagating.  In  simpler  terms,  all 
the  plants  or  trees  of  any  particular  kind  of  pear  or  apple 
being  only  parts  of  one  original  tree,  itself  of  limited  duration, 
it  follows,  as  the  parent  tree  dies,  all  the  others  must  soon  af\er 
die  also.  "  No  trees,  of  any  variety,"  to  use  his  own  words, "  can 
be  made  to  produce  blossom  or  fruit  till  the  original  tree  of  that 
variety  has  attained  the  age  of  puberty  ;*  and,  under  ordinary 
modes  of  propagation,  by  grafls  and  buds,  all  become  subject, 
at  no  very  distant  period,  to  the  debilities  and  diseases  of  old 
age." 

It  is  remarkable  that  such  a  theory  as  this  should  have 
been  offered  by  Mr.  Knight,  to  whose  careful  investigations  the 
science  of  modern  horticulture  is  so  deeply  indebted — as, 
however  common  it  is  to  see  the  apparent  local  decline  of  certain 
sorts  of  fruit,  yet  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  many  sorts  have  also 
been  continued  a  far  greater  length  of  time  than  the  life  of  any 

*  This  part  of  the  doctrine  has  of  late  been  most  distinctly  refuted,  and 
any  one  may  repeat  the  experiment.  Seedling  fruit  trees,  it  is  well-known. 
are  usually  several  years  before  they  pnxiuce  fruit.  But  if  a  graP»  Is  jn* 
•erted  on  a  bearing  tree,  and  after  it  makes  one  season  fair  growth,  tL« 
grafted  shoot  is  bent  directly  down  and  tied  there,  with  its  point  to  the 
stock  below,  it  will,  thd  aext  season — the  sap  being  checked — ^produce 
flower-buds,  and  begin  co  bear,  long  before  tiie  parent  tree 


ODe  parent  tree.     Still  the  doctrine  has  found  supporters  abroad 
and  at  least  one  hearty  advocate  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Kenrick,  in  his  new  American  Orchardist,  adopts  this  doc« 
trine,  and  in  speaking  of  Pears,  says :  '*  I  shall,  in  the  following 
pages,  designate  some  of  these  in  the  class  of  old  varieties,  once 
the  finest  of  all  old  pears,  whose  duration  we  had  hoped,  but  in 
vain,  lo  perpetuate.  For,  except  in  certain  sections  of  the  city, 
and  some  very  few  and  highly  favoured  situations  in  the  country 
around,  they  (the  old  sons)  have  becom'3  either  so  uncertain  in 
their  bearing — so  barren — ^so  unproductive— or  so  niiscrchly 
blighted — so  mortally  diseased — that  they  are  no  longer  to  be 
trusted  ;  they  are  no  longer  what  they  once  were  with  us,  and 
what  many  of  them  are  still  described  to  be  by  most  foreign 
writers." 

Mr.  Kenrick  accordingly  arranges  in  separate  classes  the 
Old  and  New  Pears ;  and  while  he  praises  the  latter,  he  can 
hardly  find  epithets  sufficiently  severe  to  bestow  on  the  former 
poor  unfortunates.  Of  the  Doyenne  he  says :  "  This  most 
eminent  of  all  Pears  has  now  become  an  outcast,  iuiolerable 
even  to  sight;"  of  the  Brown  Beurre,  "once  the  b*'st  of  all 
Pears — now  become  an  outcast."  The  St.  Germain  "  has 
long  sirce  become  an  abandoned  variety,"  &c.,  &c. 

Many  persons  have,  therefore,  supposing  that  these  delicious 
varieties  had  really  and  quietly  given  up  the  ghost,  maiie  no 
more  inquiries  after  them,  and  only  ordered  from  the  nurseries 
the  new  varieties.  And  this,  not  always,  as  (hey  have  confessed 
to  us,  without  some  lingering  feeling  of  regret  at  thus  aban- 
donina:  old  and  tried  friends  for  new  comers — which,  it  musi 
he  added,  not  unfrequently  failed  to  equal  the  good  qualities  of 
their  predecessors. 

But,  while  this  doctrine  of  Knight's  has  found  ready  sup. 
porters,  we  are  bound  to  add  that  it  has  also  met  with  sturdy 
opposition.  At  the  head  of  the  opposite  party  we  may  rank 
the  most  distinguished  vegetable  physiologist  of  the  age.  Pro- 
fessor De  Candolle,  of  Geneva.  Varieties,  says  De  CandoUe, 
will  endure  and  remain  permanent,  so  long  as  man  chooses  to 
take  care  of  them,  as  is  evident  from  the  continued  existence, 
to  this  day,  of  sorts,  the  most  ancient  of  those  which  have  been 
described  in  books.  By  negligence,  or  through  successive  bad 
seasons,  they  may  become  diseased,  but  careful  culture  will 
restore  them,  and  retain  them,  to  all  appearance,  for  ever. 

Our  own  opinion  coincides,  in  the  main,  with  that  of  De 
Candolle.  While  we  admit  that,  in  the  common  mode  of  propa- 
gation, varieties  are  constantly  liable  to  decay  or  become  com- 
paratively worthless,  we  believe  that  this  is  owing  not  to  natu- 
ral limits  set  upon  the  duration  of  a  variety  ;  that  it  does  not 
depend  on  the  longevity  of  the  parent  tree ;  but  upon  the  can 
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With  which  the  sort  is  propagated,  and  the  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate or  soil  M  here  the  tree  is  grown. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  a  seedling  tree,  if  allowed  to 
grow  on  its  own  root,  is  always  much  longer  lived,  and 
often  more  vigorous  than  the  same  variety,  when  grafted  u]K)n 
another  sr.ck ;  and  experience  has  also  proved  that  in  proper* 
tior  to  the  likeness  or  clos^  relation  between  the  stock  and  the 
giaft  is  the  long  life  of  the  grafted  tree.  Thus  a  variety  of 
pear  grafted  on  a  healthy  pear  seedling,  la  its  almost  as  long  as 
upon  its  own  roots.  Upon  a  thorn  stock  it  does  not  endure  so 
long.  Upon  a  mountain  ash  rather  less.  Upon  a  quince  stock 
still  less;  until  the  average  life  of  the  pear  tree  when  grafted 
on  the  quince,  is  reduced  from  fifty  years— its  ordinary  dura- 
tion on  the  pear  stock — to  about  a  dozen  years.  This  is  well 
known  to  every  practical  gardener,  and  it  arises  from  the  want 
of  affinity  between  the  quince  stock  and  the  pear  graft.  The 
latter  is  rendered  dwarf  in  its  habits,  bears  very  early,  and  per* 
ishes  equally  soon. ' 

Next  to  this,  the  apparent  decay  of  a  variety  is  oflen  caused 
by  grafting  upon  unhealthy  stocks.  For  although  grafts  of 
very  vigorous  habit  have  frequently  the  power  of  renovating  in 
some  measure,  or  for  a  time,  the  health  of  the  stock,  yet  the 
tree,  when  it  arrives  at  e  bearing  state,  will,  sooner  or  later, 
suffer  from  the  diseased  or  feeble  nature  of  the  stock. 

Carelessness  in  selecting  scions  for  engrafting,  is  another^ 
fertile  source  of  degeneracy  in  varieties.  Every  good  cultiva- 
tor is  aware  that  if  grafts  are  cut  from  the  ends  of  old  beaming 
branches,  exhausted  by  overbearing,  the  same  feebleness  of 
habit  will,  m  a  great  degree,  be  shared  by  the  young  graft. 
And  on  the  contrary,  if  the  thrifty  straight  shoots  that  are 
thrown  out  by  the  upright  extremities,  ur  the  strong  limb-sprouts 
are  selected  for  grafting,  they  ensure  vigorous  growth,  and 
healthy  habit  in  the  graft. 

Finally,  unfavourable  soil  and  climate  are  powerful  agents 
in  deteiiorating  varieties  of  fruit-trees.  Certain  sorts  that  have 
originated  in  a  cold  climate,  are  often  short-lived  and  unproduc- 
tive when  taken  to  warmer  ones,  and  the  reverse.  This  arises 
from  a  want  of  constitutional  fitness  for  a  climate  dififerent  from 
Its  natural  one.  For  this  reason  the  Spitzenburgh  apple  soon 
degenerates,  if  planted  in  the  colder  parts  of  New  England, 
and  almost  all  northern  sorts,  if  transplanted  to  Georgia.  But 
this  only  proves  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  certain  natural 
limits  of  fitness  for  climate,  and  not  that  the  existence  of  the 
variety  itself  is  in  any  way  affected  by  these  local  failures. 

Any  or  all  of  these  causes  are  sufficient  to  explain  the 
apparent  decay  of  some  varieties  of  fruit,  and  especially  of 
pears,  over  which  acme  cultivators,  of  late,  have  uttered  m 
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many  lamentationsy  scarcely  less  pathetic  than  those  of  Jere* 
miah. 

Havinff  stated  the  theories  oq  this  subject,  and  given  ad 
outliDe  of  our  explanation,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
actual  state  of  the  so-called  decayed  varieties,  and  see  whether 
they  are  really  either  extinct,  or  on  the  verge  of  annihilation. 

Mr.  Kniirht  8  own  observations  in  England  led  him  to  coh. 
tider  the  English  Grolden  Pippin  and  the  Nonpareil,  their  two 
most  celebrated  varieties  of  apple,  as  the  strongest  examples 
of  varieties  just  gone  to  decay,  or,  in  fact,  the  natural  life  of 
which  had  virtually  expired  twenty  years  before.  A  few  years 
longer  he  thought  it  might  linger  on  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Bnglaod,  as  he  supposed  varieties  to  fall  most  speedily  into 
decay  in  the  north,  or  in  a  cold  climate. 

Lindley,  however,  his  contemporary,  and  second  to  no  one  in 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  writing  of  the  Golden  Pippin,* 
very  frankly  states  his  dissent  as  follows.  '<  This  apple  is  con- 
sidered by  some  of  our  modern  writers  on  Pomology,  to  be  in  a 
state  of  decay,  its  fruit  of  inferior  quality,  and  its  existence 
near  its  termination.  I  cannot  for  a  moment  agree  with  such 
an  opinion,  because  we  have  facts  annually  before  our  eyes 
completely  at  variance  with  such  an  assertion.  In  Covent 
Garden,  and  indeed  in  any  other  large  market  in  the  southern 
or  midland  counties  of  England,  will  be  found  speciinens  of 
fruit  as  perfect,  and  as  fine,  as  have  been  figured  or  described 
by  any  writer,  either  in  this  or  any  other  country  whatever. 
Instead  of  the  trees  being  in  a  state  of  "  rapid  decay  "  they  may 
be  found  of  unusually  large  size,  perfectly  healthy,  and  their 
crops  abundant ;  the  fruit,  perfect  in  form,  beautiful  in  colour, 
and  excellent  in  quality."  And  the  like  remarks  are  made  of 
the  Nonpareil. 

Certain  French  writers,  about  this  time,  gladly  seised 
Knight's  theory  as  an  explanation  of  the  miserable  state  into 
which  several  fine  old  sorts  of  pears  had  fallen,  about  Paris, 
owing  to  bad  culture  and  propagation.  They  sealed  the  death- 
warrant,  in  like  manner,  of  the  Brown  Beurr6,  Doyenne,  Chau- 
montel,  and  many  others,  and  consigned  them  to  oblivion  in 
temrts  which  Mr.  Renrick  has  already  abundantly  quoted. 

Notwithstanding  this,  and  that  ten  or  fifteen  years  have  sinob 
elapsed,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  repudiated  apples  and 
pears  still  hold  their  place  among  all  the  best  cultivators  in 
both  England  and  France.  Nearly  half  the  pear-trees  annu- 
ally  introduced  into  this  country  from  France,  are  the  Doyenn^ 
and  Beurr^.  And  the  "  extinct  varieties  "  seem  yet  to  bid  de< 
fiance  to  theorists  and  bad  cultivators. 

3iit  half  the  ground  is  not  yet  covered.     How  does  the  theory 
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work  in  America  ?  is  the  most  natural  inquiry.  In  this  coun- 
try, we  have  soil  varying  from  the  poorest  sand  to  the  richest 
alluvial,  cHmate  varying  from  frigid  to  almost  torrid — a  range 
wide  enough  to  include  all  fruit  trees  between  the  apple  and  the 
orange. 

We  answer  that  the  facts  here,  judged  in  the  whole,  are  do. 
cidedly  against  the  theory  of  the  extinction  of  varieties.     While 
here,  as  abroad,  unfavourable  soil,  climate,  or  culture,  have  pro- 
duceU  their  natural  results  of  a  feeble  and  diseased  state  of 
certain    sorts  of   fruit,  these    are  only  the  exceptions  to  the 
general  vigour  and  health  of  the  finest  old  sorts  in  the  country 
at  large.     The  oldest  known  variety  of  pear  is  the  Autumn 
Bergamot — believed  by  Pomologists  to  be  identically  the  same 
fruit  cultivated  by  .the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar — 
that  is  to  say,  the  variety  is  nearly  two  thousand  years  old.     It 
grows  with  Siii  much  vigour,  and  bears  as  regular  and  abundant 
crops  of  fair  fine  fruit  in  our  own  garden,  as  any  i^rt  we  culti- 
vate.    Whole  orchards  of  the  Doyenne  (or  Virgalieu)  are  in 
the  finest  and  most  productive  state  of  bearing  in  ihe  interior  of 
this  State,  and  numberless  instances  in  the  western  states — and 
any  one  may  see,  in  September,  grown  in  the  apparently  colj 
and  clayey  soil  near  the  town  of  Hudson,  on  the  North   River, 
specimens  of  this  "  outcast,"  weighing  three  fourths  of  a  pound, 
and  of  a  golden  fairness  and   beauty  of  appearance  and   lus- 
ciousness  of  flavour  worthy  of  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides, — • 
certainly  we  are  confident  never  surpassed  in  the  lustiest  youth 
of  the  variety  in  France.     The  same  is  true  of  all  the  other 
sorts  when  propagated  in  a  healthy  manner,  and  grown  in  the 
suitable   soil  and  climate.     Wherever  the  soil  is  not   exhausfcd 
of  the  proper  eUinents   the    fruit   is   beautiful    and  good.     Tiie 
largest  and  finest  crops  of  pears  regularly  produced  in  our  own 
gardens,  are  by  a  Brown  Beurr6  tree,  only  too  luxuriant  and 
vigorous.     Of  the  Golden  Pippin  apple,  we  can  point  out  trees 
in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  productive  of  the  fairest  and  finest 
fru!':,  and  the  St.  Germain  Pears  grown  by  a  neighbour  hero, 
without  the  least  extra  care,  are  so   excellent,  that   he  may 
fai"'y  set  them  against  any  one  of  the  newer  varieties  of  Winter 
fruit. 

On  the  other  hand;  we  candidly  admit  that  there  has  been  t(jr 
son.e  time  a  failure  of  many  sorts  of  pear  and  apple  in  certain 
arts  of  the  country.  All  along  the  sea-coast  where  tike  soil  u 
Hghl,  and  lias  been  exhausted^  by  long  cuUivalian,  of  lime,  potash, 
and  phosphates,  the  inorganic  elements  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  production  of  fine  pears,  many  varieties  that  once  flourished 
veil,  are  now  feeble,  and  the  fruit  is  often  blio^hted.* 

The  apparent  decline  in  these  districts  is  owing  to  the  lightnesa 

'  Tli«  fyroptoma  of  tilt  decline  or  decay  in  ^he  pear  uci  chisQy  tbett 
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cftiicsoil,  wliich  in  this  climate,  under  ouf  uct  siin  (a&  we  faayt 
alffudy  remarkeii),  lays  the  foundation  of  more  tiian  half  the 
fl Incases  of  fruit-trees — because,  after  a  few  years,  the  necessary 
Mjstcnance  is  exhausted  by  the  roots  of  a  bearing  tree,  and 
f  v<  ry  one  knows  how  rarely  it  is  re-supplied  in  this  country. 
We  can  from  out  own  observation  on  the  efiectF  of  soil,  take  a 
limp  and  mark  out  the  sandy  district  on  the  whole  aea-boani, 
where  certain  sorts  of  pears  no  longer  bear  good  fruit ;  while 
u  ithin  a  few  miles,  on  stroiig  deep  loams,  the  fruit  is  fair  and 
(>  autiful — the  trees  healthy  and  luxuriant. 

Nothing  is  more  convincing,  on  this  point,  than  to  compare  the 
U^ur  and  productiveness  of  the  old  pears,  at  the  present  mo 
icnt,  in  the  new  soils  of  Rochester  ana  Syracuse,  abounding,  not 
.  *5rely  with  vegetable  matter,  but  with  the  necessary  inorgamt 
■  vua,  with  the  same  sorts  grown  along  the  sea-board,  in  light  soils, 
unere  the  latter  elements  are  no  longer  present   in    sufficient 
I  .juuatfnce.     In  the  former  localities,  it  is  as  common  to  see  trees 
c  •  me  oid  varieties  bearing  from  ten  to  twenty  bushels  of  unble- 
Piishca  rruU  annually,  as  it  is  in  the  latter  to  see  them  bearing 
Duly  croDH  ot  blighted  pears. 

Recent  cxoerimcnts  have  proved,  that  it  i^  not  sufficient  to  brins 
healthy  treca  oi'  the  old  varieties  from  the  interior  to  the  sea-boara 
to  insure,  m  the  latter  localities,  fair  and  excellent  crops.  But, 
on  the  other  nenn,  the  complete  renovation  of  blighted  trees,  in 
M^tii  and  extiau^iei  soils^  by  the  plentiful  use  of  wood-ashes, 
bone  dust,  hme,  and  olacksmith  cinders,  along  with  common  ma- 
nuie,  shows  us  aisiinotiy  that  it  is  not  the  age  of  these  varletief 
of  iVuit  which  causes  their  apparent  decline,  but  a  want  of  thai 
fooi)  absolutely  necessary  to  the  production  of  healthy  fruit. 

Lut  there  is  another  interesting  point  in  this  investigation. 
Do  the  newly  originated  soits  really  maintain  in  the  unfavour- 
able districts  the  appearance  n:  perfect  health  ?  Are  the  new 
peaiN  uniformly  healthy  where  tno  old  ones  are  always  feeble  ? 
ULGOtbtedly  this  question  must  x>e  answered  in  the  negative. 
Some  Ot  the  latest  Flemish  pears  au^ady  exhibit  symptonns  of 
decay  01  utid  health  in  these  districts.    Even  Mr.  Kenrick,  with 

The  tree,  apparently  healthy  in  the  sprim;,  blossoms,  and  sets  a  crop  of 
fruit  Towarlj  uidsummer  its  leaves  are  disfigured  with  dark  or  black 
spots,  and  except  a  few  at  the  endu,  fall  from  the  branches.  The  fruit  is 
covered  with  black  sner.ks,  often  ceases  growing  when  at  half  it«  size,  and 
ill  the  worst  cases  the  skin  becomes  hard,  cracks,  and  the  fruit  is  entirely 
worthless.  This  rusty  and  diseased  state  of  the  skin,  is  caused  by  the  at- 
tack of  a  minute  species  of  fungi  ( Uredc,  Pucciniat  etc.),  which  fabtd 
BpoD,  or  arc  generated  in  vcge table  surfaces  in  a  languid  state  of  health 
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all  his  enthusiasm  for  the  new  sorts,  is  ohliged  to  make  the 
fol'i.'^wir.^  admission  rcsptcting  the  Beurrfe  Diel  pear,  the  most 
VipMrous  and  hardy  here  of  all,  '*!  regret  to  adfl  that  near  Bos>. 
ton  this  noble  fruit  is  liable  to  crack  badly."     We    predict 
tha    irLiiy  of  the  Flemish  pears  originated  by  \an  Mons  will 
become  feeble,  and  the  fruit  liable  to  crack,  in  the  neighlx^ur. 
hofxl  of  Boston,  in  a  much   less  time  than  did  the  old  varieties. 
And  this  leads  us  to  remark  here,  that  the  hardness    of  anv 
variety  depends  greatly  upon  the  circumstances  of  its  origin. 
When  a  new  variety  springs  up  accidentally  from  a  healthy 
seed  in  a  semi-natural  manner,  like  the  Seckel,  the  Dix,  and 
other  native  sorts,  it  will  usually  prove  the  hardiest.    It  is,  as  i1 
were,  an  effort  of  nature  to  produce  a  new  individual  out  of  the 
materials,  in  a  progressive  state,  which  garden  culture  has  af. 
forded.     Cross-bred  seedlings — one  parent  being  of  a  hardy 
nature,  and  both  healthy — such  as  Knight's  own  seedlings,  the 
Monarch  and  Dunmore  Pears — are  next  in  hardiness.     Lastly, 
we  rank  varieties  reared  by  Van  Mons'  method — that  of  con- 
unually  repeated  reproductions.     This,  as  Van  Mons  distinctly 
states,  is  an  enfeebling  process — without  any  compensating  ele- 
ment of  vigour.     Hence  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
seedlings  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  generation,  as  are  some  of  his 
varieties,  must  in  their  origin  be  of  feeble  habit.     Van  Mons 
himself  was  fully  aware  of  this,  and  therefore  resorted  to  "  grac- 
ing hy  copulation" — in  fact,  root  grafting — well  knowing  thai 
on  common  stocks  these  new  varieties  would  in  light  soils  soon 
become  feeble  and  decayed.     It  is  needless  for  us  to  add  that 
hence  we  consider  the  Belgian  mode  of  producing  new  varieties 
greatly  inferior  to  the  English  one — since  it  gives  us  varieties 
often  impaired  in  health  in  their  very  origiir. 

If  any  further  proof  of  this  is  desired,  we  think  it  is  easily  foun<  • 
by  comparing  the  robust  vigour  and  longevity  of  many  native  peal 
trees,  to  be  found  in  the  United  States — some  of  them  80  or  100 
years  old,  and  still  producing  large  crops  of  fruit — with  the  deli- 
cate  trees  of  several  new  varieties  now  in  our  gardens,  from 
Europe.  These  varieties  are  delicate  not  only  with  respect  to 
their  constitutional  vigour,  but  they  are  also  more  susceptible  to 
injury  from  the  severity  of  our  winter's  cold  and  summer's 
sun. 

There  are  great  advantages,  undoubtedly,  for  soils  naturally 
unfavourable,  and  for  small  gardens,  in  graftin<^  the  pear  upon 
quince  stocks  ;  yet,  as  it  diminishes  the  vigour  of  the  tree,  it  is  no! 
impossible  that  continued,  propagation  from  dwarf  trees  may  some* 
what  lessen  the  vital  powers  and  the  longevity  of  a  j^jven  variety, 
The   decay  of  varieties  of  the  Apricot,  or   Peach,  much 
shorter  lived  trees  by  nature,  we  seldom  or  never  hear  of.    Vari- 
eties of  both  are  now  in  cultivation,  and  in  the  most  perfect 
vigour  of  20C  vears'  duration.     This,  probably,  is  owing  to  the 
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more  natural  treatment  these  trees  receives  ^enenillv.  "Va. 
rielies  of  the  vine  are  said  never  to  degenerate,  and  this  k 
perhaps  owing  to  tlieir  having  very  rarely  been  propagated  by 

grafting.* 

^     We  are  not  witlVout  remedy  for  varieties  that  have  partially 
decayed  in  a  certain  district.     If  the  trees  have  once  been  pro- 
ductive of  excellent  fruit,  and  are  still  in  a  sound  coDdltioB, 
tliough  enfeebled,  a  thorough  renewal  of  their  powers  will 
again  restpre  them  to  health.     To  effect  this,  the  soil   about  the 
roots  sliould  be  replaced  by  new,  enriched  by  manure  or   peat- 
corapost,  and  mixed  with  the  mineral  substances  named   in  the 
pr(  ceding  pngc.     The  bark   of  the   trunk   and  large    branches 
should  be  well  scraped,  and,  as  well  as  all  the  limbs,  thoroughly 
washed  with  soft  soap.     The  head  should  be  moderately  pruned. 
And  finally  tlie  tree  should  be  suffered  to  bear  no  fruit  for  the  two 
following  seasons.     After  this  it  will  generally  bear  excellent 
fruit  for  ccvrral  years  again  .f 

In  making  plantations  of  fine  old  varieties,  in  districts  where 
the  stock  has  become  feeble,  something  may  be  gained  by  procur- 
ing grafts  or  trees  from  more  favourable  localities,  where  the  fruit 
IS  still  as  fair  as  ever — and  care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting 
only  the  healthiest  grafts  or  trees.  Nurserymen  in  unfavoura- 
ble districts  should  endeavour  to  propagate  only  from  trees  of 
healthy  character,  and  if  those  in  their  own  variety  are 
diseased,  they  should  spare  no  pains  to  bring  into  their  nurse- 
ries and  propagate  only  such  as  they  feel  confident  are  healthy 
and  sound.  On  them,  next  lo  the  soil,  depends  very  considerably 
the  vigour  or  debility  of  the  stock  of  any  given  variety  in  the 
country  around  them. 

In  Mr.  Knight's  original  essay  on  the  decay  of  varieties,  he 
clearly  stated  a  circumstance  that  most  strongly  proves  what 
we  have  hero  endeavoured  to  show — ^viz :  that  the  local  decline 

•  We  do  not  deny  that  \r\  any  given  soil  there  is  a  period  at  which  a  va- 
riety of  tree  or  plant  exhibits  most  vigour,  and  after  having  grown  there 
awhile  it  ceases  to  have  its  former  luxuriance.  The  same  is  true  of  wheat 
or  pot itoes,  and  accordingly,  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  '*  changing;  their 
seed."  The  nutriment  for  a  given  variety  is  after  a  time  exhausted  from 
the  soil,  and  unless  it  is  again  supplied  the  tree  must  decline.  *  In  light  soiii 
this  speedily  happens.  In  strong,  clayey  or  rocky  soils,  the  natural  decom- 
position of  which  affords  a  continual  store  of  lime,  potash,  etc.,  the  neces- 
sary supply  of  inorganic  food  is  maintained,  and  the  variety  continue* 
healthy  and  prodcctive. 

T  It  IS  not  uncombion  to  hear  it  said  that  the  Newtown  pippin — ^that  finest 
of  all  apples — is  degenerating  rapidly.  The  solution  of  this  is  easy.  More 
than  any  other  apple  does  this  one  need  lime,  and. high  culture.  In  proof, 
we  may  state  that  never  have  there  been  finer  Newtown  pippins  raised,  or 
in  so  large  quantities,  as  at  the  present  moment  on  the  Hudson  River  One 
gentleman's  orchards  supply  hundreds,  we  may  say  thousands  of  barrels  to 
the  London  markets  of  the  fairest,  largest,  and  highest  flavoured  fruit  wt 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  or  tasting.  If  any  one  will  turn  to  pa« 
62,  he  will  speedily  See  why  this  variety  nas  not  fallen  into  decay  at  Fit 
kam  farm. 
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of  a  variety  is  mainly  owing  to  neglect,  and  to  grafting  on  bad 
stock.  We  allude  to  the  fact  repeatedly  verified,  that  healthy 
young  shoots  ttfken  from  the  roots  of  an  old  variety  in  apparent 
decline,  produce  trees  which  are  vigorous  and  healthy.  "The 
decay,"  says  he,  "of  the  powers  of  life  in  the  roots  of  seedling 
trees  is  exceeding  slow,  comparatively  with  that  in  the  branches. 
Scions  (or  shoots)  obtained  from  the  roots  of  pear  trees  two  hun* 
dred  years  old,  afford  grafts  which  grow  with  great  vigour,  and 
which  are  often  covered  with  thorns  like  young  seedling  stocks ; 
whilst  other  grafts  taken  at  the  same  time  from  the  extremities 
of  the  branches  of  such  trees  present  a  totally  different  charac- 
ter, and  a  very  slow  and  unhealthy  growth.  I  do  not  conceive 
that  such  shoots  possess  all  the  powers  of  a  young  seedling, 
but  ihey  certainly  possess  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  such 
powers." 

This  is  nothing  more,  in  fact,  than  going  back  to  the  roots,  the 
portion  of  the  tree  least  exhausted,  for  the  renewal  of  the  health 
of  a  variety  when  the  branches  of  the  tree  have  been  exhaust- 
ed by  overbearing,  etc.  It  is  a  simple  and  easy  onode  of  in* 
creasing  the  viaour  of  a  sort  of  delicate  habit,  to  take  scioni 
from  young  root  suckers  for  grafting  anew.  This  can  of  course 
only  be  done  with  trees  that  grow  on  their  own  roots— or  have 
not  been  grafted.  And  we  suggest  it  as  worth  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  gardening  to  graft  feeble  sorts  on  {Jieces 
of  roots,  with  a  view  to  establishing  them  Anally  on  their  own 
roots;  or  to  raise  them  from  layers,  a  more  simple  mode  of  at- 
taining the  object. 

Mr.  Knight's  idea  that  old  varieties  first  decay  in  the  north, 
while  they  yet  remain  comparatively  good  in  warmer  and  more 
southern  districts,  is  by  no  means  borne  out  by  the  existing  facts 
in  America.  On  the  contrary  the  decline  here,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  is  almost  entirely  along  the  sea-board,  and  to  the 
Houthward.  In  the  interior,  and  to  the  north,  the  same  sorts 
are  universally  fair  and  excellent,  except  in  cases  where  a  dis- 
eased stock  has  been  obtained  from  the  sea-board,  and  has  not 
recovered  its  health  by  removal.  The  whole  middle  and  west- 
em  sections  of  the  country  abound,  more  or  less,  with  the  finest 
pears,  of  sorts  that  are  in  a  state  of  decline  on  honst  Island, 
in  portions  of  New  Jersey,  or  near  Boston.  Buttlie  influence  oj 
the  soil,  so  far  as  our  own  observations  extend,  is,  afler  a  certain 
time,  always  the  same.  In  this  light  soil  the  pear  and  the 
apple  soon  become  feeble,  because  the  sustenance  afforded  by 
it  is,  afler  a  time,  insufficient  to  keep  the  tree  in  a  continual 
healthy,  bearing  state.  The  moisture  afforded  by  it  is  not  great 
enough  to  answer  the  demand  made  upon  the  leaves  by  oui 
hot  summer  sun.  Unless  this  is  remedied  by  skilful  culture^ 
these  fruits  must,  more  speedily  fail  in  health  ia  such  districtib 
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wlitic  in  niurc  fa\ouraj]e  ones  they  ivill  remain  as  5ouud  nxA 
hcaitliv  as  cv(  r. 

From  ihrse  remarks,  it  will  be  perceived  how  important  it  is 
in  all  exhausted  soils  to  supply  the  necessary  food  to  varieties  that 
have  "  iKOUt"  from  the  want  of  it,  and  how  unwise  we  belie?e 
h  to  be  to  reject  such  incomparable  fruits  as. the  NeM  town  pippin, 
and  the  Doyenn^  pear,  because  in  certan  local  districts,  from 
couses  easily  explained,  they  have  become  feeble  and  diseased. 

Note. — To  prevent  mice  or  rabbits  from  girdling  trees. — 
Great  injury  is  done  to  young  orchards  in  some  districts  by 
the  meadow  mouse.  This  little  animal  always  works  under 
covert  and  therefore  docs  its  mischief  in  winter  when  the  snow 
lies  deeply  upon  the  ground.  A  common  and  effectual  mcde 
of  deterring  it  is  that  of  treading  down  the  snow  firmly  about 
the  stem  directly  after  every  fall  of  snow.  But  this  is  a  very  | 
troublesome  affair.  ' 

The  following  mixture  will  be  found  to  be  an  effectual  preven- 
tion. Take  one  spadeful  of  hot  slaked  lime,  one  do.  of  clean 
cows-dung,  hftlf  do.  of  soot,  one  handful  of  flowers  of  sulphur, 
mix  the  whole  together  with  the  addition  of  sufficient  water  to 
bring  it  to  the  consistency  of  thick  paint.  At  the  approach  of 
winter  paint  the  trunks  of  the  trees  sufficiently  high  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  these  vermin.  Experience  has  proved  that  it  docs 
no  injury  to  the  tree.  A  dry  day  should  be  chosen  for  its  appli- 
cation. 

English  nurserymen  are  in  the  habit  of  protecting  nurseries  of 
small  trees  from  the  attacks  of  rabbits^  simply  by  distributing 
through  the  squares  of  the  nursery  coarse  matches  made  by  dip- 
ping bunches  of  rags,  or  bits  of  tow,  in  melted  sulphur,  and  fast- 
ening  these  in  split  stakes  a  couple  of  feet  high.  The  latter  ara 
stuck  into  the  ground,  among  the  trees,  at  from  12  to  20  ftcl 
apart,  and  are  said  completely  to  answer  the  purpose. 

Note. —  W<uh  fcr  the  trunks  and  branches  of  fruit  trees. — 
The  best  wash  for  the  stems  and  branches  of  fruit  trees  is 
made  by  dissolving  two  pounds  of  potash  in  two  gallons  of 
water.  This  is  applied  with  a  brush  at  any  season,  but,  per- 
haps, with  most  effect  in  the  sprinj;.  One,  or,  at  most,  two  ap- 
plications will  rid  the  stem  of  trees  of  the  bark  louse,  and 
render  it  sinooth  and  glossy.  It  is  far  more  efficacious  than 
whitewash,  as  a  preservative  against  tne  attacks  of  insects,  while 
it  promotes  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  adds  to  the  natural  lively 
colour  of  the  bark. 

The  wash  of  soft  soap  is  also  a  very  good  one  for  many  pur- 
poses. Though  not  equal  for  general  purposes  to  the  potash 
vraah,  it  is  better  for  old  trunks  with  thick  and  rigid  bark. 
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a  portion  of  it  remains  upon  the  surface  of  the  bark  for 
some  time,  and  with  tiie  action  of  every  rain  is  dissolve  J,  and 
thus  penetrates  into  all  the  crevices  where  insects  may  be 
lodged,  destroying  them,  and  softening  the  bark  itself. 

NoTB. — Key  to  French  standard  names  of  Fruit, — To  meet 
the  wHnts  of  some  of  our  farming  friends,  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  who  are  zealous  collectors  of  fruit,  but  at  the 
same  time  are  more  familiar  with  plough-handles  than  with 
the  sound  of  Monsieur  Crapaud^s  polite  vernacular,  we  have 
prepared  the  following  little  key  to  the  pronunciation  of  such 
French  names  as  are  necessarily  retained  among  the  standard 
varieties. 

So  long  as  these  sorts  must  retain  their  foreign  names,  it  is 
very  desirable  that  they  should  be  correctly  pronounced.  To  give 
to  these  French  terms  what  appears  to  merely  English  readers 
the  proper  sound  is  often  as  far  as  possible  from  the  true  pro- 
nunciation. A  skilful  Hibernian  gardener  puzzled  hii  em- 
ployer, a  friend  of  ours,  during  the  whole  month  of  September 
with  some  pears  that  he  persisted  in  calling  the  '<  Lucy  Bony," 
until  after  a  careful  comparison  of  notes,  the  latter  found  he 
meant  the  Louise  Bonne. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  the  following,  eschewed  all  letten 
with  signs,  and  given,  as  nearly  as  types  alpne  will  permit  uSf 
the  exact  pronunciation  of  the  French  names. 
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Court  Pendii  Plat— Coor  Pahn  da  PUh. 

Drap  d'Or — Drah  dor. 

Fenouillet  Oris — Fen-nool-yai  Gree. 

Male  Carle. — Mai  Carl. 

Pomme  de  Neige. — Pum  de  Naije. 

Reinette  Blanche  d'Espagne. — ^Ren-ett-Blanth  dfEip«i|^ 

Reinette  Triomphante. — Ren-ett  Tre-ome-fant 


APmiOOTt* 


Albergier.— Al-bare-Je-ai. 
Briaii^n.-.-fire-ahn-tohn 
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Belle  do  Choisv.— Bel  de  Shwoi-sey. 

Belle  Magnifi  |ie. — Bel  Man-gne-feek. 

Bi  kcarreau . — Be-gar-ro. 

Bigarreau  Rou»e. — Be-gar-ro  Rooje. 

Biifarrcau  Couleur  de  Chair. — Be-gar-ro  Coo-lur  de  Shair 

Bi^arreau  Ores  Cceuret. — Be-gar-ro  Gro  Keur-ai. 

Bigarreau  TarJif  de  Hildesheim. — Be-gar-ro  Tar-deef  de  HildeiheiB. 

Grofl  Bigarreau  Rouge.-^ro  Be-gar-ro  Rooje 

Griotte  d'£spagae.---Gre-ote  Des-pan. 

GRAPES. 

Chasselas  Musque. — Shah*slah  Meus-kay 

Chasseldb  de  Fcntaiae^ieau.— Shah-slah  de  Fone-tatte-blo> 

Ciour.  — Se-o-tah 

Lenoir. — Luu-war. 

KKCTARIirKS. 

Brugnon  Violet  M usque. — Brune-yon  Ve-o-lay  Mens-kaj. 
Brugnon  Mnsiue. — Brune-yon  Meus-kay. 
D'.\ng!eterre. — Dahn-glet-are. 
Due  du  Teliier. — Deuk  du  Tel-yay. 

PEACHES. 

Abricotee.— Ab-  re-co-tay. 

h  »lle  de  Vitry.— Bell  de'  Ve-tree.  ^ 

Gr.  sse  Mignoniie. — Groce  Mene-yon. 

Mideleineda  Courson. — Mud-lane  de  Coor-son. 

Pavie  de  Pomptine. — Pah-vee  de  Poin-pone. 

Pourj>ree  Hiitive. — Pwjr-pray  Hat-eve. 

Saoguinole  a  Chair  adhiTente. — Sahn-gwe-nole  ah  Shair  Ad-hay* 

PEARS. 

Amire  Joannet— Am-e-ray  Jo-ahn-nay. 

Ananas. — An-aii-ah. 

Ananas  d'  Etc.— An-an-ah  Da-tay. 

An<leterre. — Ahn-glet-are^ 

Beurre.— Bur-ray. 

Belle  de  Bruxelles — Bel -de  Broos-ell. 

Belle  et  Bonne  — Bel-a-Bun. 

Belle  Lucrative  — Bel-lu-crah-teve. 

Beurr6  de  Capiumont. — Bur-ray  de  Cap-u*>iDohn.  , 

Beurre  d'Amalis. — Bur-ray  Dah-mah-lee. 

Beurre  Gris  d'Hiver  Nouveau.— Bur-ray  Gree  Dee-vair  Noo-ro. 

Beurre  Diel  —Bur-ray  De-ell. 

Beurre  Bronzfee. — Bur- ray  Brone-zay. 

Bezi  d'Heri. — Ba-zee  Daree. 

Bezi  Vaet. — Bazee  Vah-ai. 

Beurre  Crapaud. — Bur-ray  Crah-po. 

Bezi  de  Montii(ny. — Bay-zee  de  Mon-teen-gnee. 

Bon  Chretien  Fondante.— Bone  Cray-t  »-an  Fone-donte. 

Boucquia. — Bot»-kiah. 

Calebasse  Grosse. — Cal-bass  Groce. 

Capucin. — Cap-  u-san. 

Ctiaumontel  tr^s  Gros.— Sho-mone-tell  tngr  Gro. 
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Compte  «1ft  Lamy. — Contc  de  Lab-me. 

Colmar  Epine.---Cole-mar  A-peen. 

Crassanne. — Cras-sahn. 

Cuisse  Madame. — Kuees  Mah-dam. 

D' Amour. — Dam-oor. 

De  Louvain. — Dul-oo-van 

D^lices  d'Hardenpont.^Day-lece  Dar-dahn  pone. 

Doyenne  d'Ete. — Dwoy-on-nay  Day-tay. 

Doyenne  Panache. — Dwoy-on-nay  Pan-ah-Shay. 

Dumortier. — Du-mor-te-ay. 

Duchesse  d*Ano;ouleme.'-Du-8he8s  Dong-goo-lame. 

Duchesse  d' Orleans. — Du-shess  Dor- lay-on. 

Enfant  Prodige. — On-font  Pro-deeje. 

Epine  d*Ete.— A-peen  day-tay. 

Figue  de  Naples. — Feeg  de  Nah-pl. 

Fondante  d'Automne. — Fone-donte  do-tonn. 

Forme  de  D^lices  — Form  de  Day-lece. 

Forelle. — Fo-rel. 

Fondante  du  Bois. — Fone-dont  du  Bwol. 

FortunAe. — F9r-tu-nay. 

Franc  Real  d*Hiver.-~Fronk  Ray-ahl  Dee-vair. 

Glout  Morceau.~Gloo  Mor-ao. 

H^ricart — Hay-re-car. 

Jalousie. — ^Jal-oo-zee. 

Jalousie  de  Fontenay  Vend^.— Jal-oo-zee  de  Fone-ten-ai  VoL^day. 

Leon  le  Clerc. — ^Lay-on  le  Clair. 

Limon. — Liee-mohn. 

Louise  Bonne. — Loo-eze  Bun. 

Madeleine,  or  Citron  des  Carmet.— Mad-lane,  or  Cee-trone  di^ 

Marie  Louise. — Mah-re  Loo-eze. 

Michaux. — Me-sho. 

Passans  de  Portugal.— -Pah-sahn  de  Por-tu-gal. 

Pailleau. — Pahl-yo. 

Paradise  d*Automne  <— Par-ah-deze  do-tonn. 

Passe  Cdmar.— Pass  Col-mar. 

Q  uilletette. — Keel-tet. 

Reine  Caroline.— Rane  Car-o-lene 

Reine  des  Poire8.-^Rane  day  Pwore. 

Rousselet  H&tif.— Rooe-lay  Hat-eef. 

Sanspeau.^Sahn-po 

Sieulle.^Se-ull. 

Sucre3  de  Hoyerswarda.— Sett-cray  de  Hoyenwonk. 

Surpasse  Virgalieu.— -Seur-paes  Vere-gal-yu. 

St  Germain. — San  Jare-man. 

Sylvange. — Seel-vonje. 

Vall^  Franche  ^Vol-lay  Fronsh. 

Verte  Longue.— Vairt  Loneh. 

Verte  Longue  Panachde.— Vairt  Longh  Pan-ah  th^y. 

Virffouleuie.— Vere-ffoo-leuz. 

W^ilhelmine.— Wil-el-meen. 

PLinci. 
Abricotee  Rouge.— Ab-re-co-tay  Rooje. 
Diaprie  Rouge.— De-ah*pray  Rooje. 
Drap  d*Or. — Drah-dor. 
Jaune  Hative.— Jaun  Hat-ere. 
Mirabelle. — Me-rab-bell. 
Prfcoce  de  Tours.— Pray-coae  de  Toor. 
Prune  Suisse.— -Prune  Su-ece. 
Rovale  Hkive.— Rwoy-al  Hat-evi«i 
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Jimande  Commune 

Jtmandirr  Cammun 

Amandier  k  petit  fruit 

Amandier  ik  gro8  fruit 

Amandier  a  grot  fruit  dur, . . 

Amavidier  m  cogue  tendre 

Amandier  </e«  dame» 

Amande  Prineetse 

Amande  Sultane, 

Amandier  Sultane 

Amande  Piataehe 

Amandier  Piataehe 

Amandier  Pieher 

Bittar  Almond 

Common  Almond 

Common   Street 

Amx  d  eoque  tendre 

Dwarf  Double-Klowering  AJ- 
mond 

Long  Hard-Shell  Almond 

Ladies*  Thin  She/l 

I..arge  Double-Flowering  Al- 
mond   

Pifitachia  Sweet  Almond 

Peach  Almond 

Picker 

Peach  Almond 

Soft-Shell  Sweet  Almond 

Suit  an  d  eoque  tendre 

Sultana  Sweet  Almond 

Sultan .- ...... 


Pagt 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

52 

50 

50 

50 

52 
50 
50 

52 
51 
51 
51 
51 
50 
50 
51 
>1 
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Alexander. 
Alfrii*ton . . 


79 
97 


American  Mammoth, 1 10 

American  Aewtottn  Pippin . .  US 

Amber  Crab 147 

American  Summer  Pearmain . .  70 

American  Ri^d  Juneating 73 

American  Pippin..... 08 

Aporta ••• 79 

Arbroath  Pippin,..,, 75 

Aurore 129 

Autumn  Pearmain aO 

Autmnn  Seek-no-furiher 96 

Baltimore HO 

Ba/gme  Pippin.... ••• 113 

Bayjndbury  Golden  Pippin,,  112 

Ba'yAppie 71 

Baldivin 08 

Belle-F/eur 103 

Belle-Fleur  Rimge 102 

Bedlordjhire  Foundling 107 

Benoni "^^ 

Beauty  of  Kent 81 

Beauty  of  the  We9t &1 

Beir»  Scarlet  Pearmain 9(1 

Bell-Flower IOC 

Black  Detroit lOe 

Black  Apple 106 

Blenheim  Pippin SI 

Blenheim  Orange 81 

Black  Apple 9£ 

Black  American »••••  99 

Boatoh  or  Roxbury  Russet....'  133 

Borovitaky 70 

Bonne  de  Mai.. 71 

Bough 74 

Borsdor  ffer 99 

Borodorff. 99 

Brabant  Belle  Fleur 102 

Brandy  Apple Ill 

Bread  a$id  Cheeoe  Apple 99 
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Duchess  of  Oldenburgh b'2 

Due  dCArsel ItiO 

Dutch  Codlin 83 

Dutch   Mignonne 107 

Dyer  83 

Early  Summer  Peamiain ... .     70 

Early  Summer  Pippin 71 

Early  Harvest 72 

Early  French  Remette 72 

Early  Red  Margaret 73 

Early  Red  Juneating : .     73 

Early  Strawberry  Apple 73 

Early  Crofton 74 

Early  Sweet  Bough 74 

Easter  Pippin 109 

Edmonton's  Arommtic  Pippin.    88 

Edler  Winter  Borsdojfer 99 

Eighteen  Ounce  Apple 140 

Elizabeth 129 

Elton  Pippin.,: 82 

Embroidered  Pippin 109 

Emperor  Jilexander 79 

English  Codlin 91 

English  Golden  Pippin 112 

English  JVonpareil 120 

English  Pippin 129 

English  Russet 132 

English  Gclden  Russet 132 

Epse*s  Sweet 108 

Esopus  Spitzenburgh ,   138 

Eve  Apple 73 

Fall  Pippin 130 

Fall  Harvey 84 

Fall  Pippin 84 

Fameuse 91 

Fallawater 109 

Fenouillet  Gris 110 

Fenouillet  Jaune 109 

Fenouillet  Rouge 109 

Flower  of  Kent 83 

Flint  Russet 93 

Flushing  Spitzenburgh 139 

Forest  Styre 146 

Formosa  iHppin 131 

Fox  Whelp 146 

Fry'sPippin 105 

French  Pippin 121 

French  Crab 109 

Franklin's  Grolden  Pippin 83 

Frank  Rounbour 94 

Gccmon*s  Apple 105 

Ganet  Pippin 99 

Gates  Apple '. 142 

Gilpin 144 

Gloria  Mundi 110 

Glazcnwood  Gloria  Mundi. .   110 

__, Glace  de  Zelande..,'. 78 

Drapd'Or -.   109 f  Glory  of  York 131 

Dundee 129  Golden  Drop 10* 

48 
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Burlington  Greening  ...>....  128 

Catshead 103 

Catshead  Beaton . . . .  ^ 120 

Cathead  Greetiing 103 

Caloillt  Blanche  (FHioer 102 

Ca/oille  Rouge  d*Hiver 103 

Calnlle  Rouge 103 

Capendu 105 

Cayuga  Red  Streak 140 

Canada  Reinette 129 

Canadian  Reinette 129 

Campfieid 144 

Carthuuse 144 

Catline 82 

Chandler 104 

Charles  Apple « •  116 

Chalmef's  Large 83 

Claygate  Pearinain 122 

Copmanthorpe  Crab 107 

Cornish  Gilliflower 102 

Cornish  July 'flower 102 

CosorCaas.' 103 

Court  Pendu  Gris 109 

Court  Pendu  Plat 10') 

Court  Pendu 105 

Court  Pendu  Plat  Rougeatre,  105 

Court  Pendu  Extra 105 

Court  Pefidu  Rond  Gros 105 

Court  Pendu  Rose 105 

Court  Pendu  Musque 105 

Coriander  Rose 105 

Court  of  Wick 105 

Court  of  Wtek  Pippin 105 

Courtde  Wick 105 

Court  Pendu  Dori 129 

Cobbetfs  Fail  Pippin 130 

Cooper*8  Russeting 144 

Cole 71 

Cornish  Aromatic 81 

Cranberry  Pippin 106 

Crimson  Pippin 106 

Cumberland  Spice 101 

Dainty  Apple 113 

Danver*s  Winter  Sweet 108 

DeSt  Julian 108 

Detroit 101 

Detroit 106 

De  Bretagne 129 

D*  Espapte 130 

Devonshire  Quarrenden 71 

De  JVUt 107 

Doctor 107 

Domine « 107 

Downton  Pippin 82 

Downton  Golden  Pippin 82 

Downy, 113 

Drapd^Or 71 


M6 
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itfAlden  Hanrejr 

Golden  Pippin.. 

Golden  Reinette 

Golden  Rutet 

Golden  Sweet 

Gray  Apple. ...  * 

Green  Bell'JUmDer 

Green  AVtofoim  Pippin 

Green  Winter  Pippin 

Grise 

Gro9M  Reinette  tTAngUterre, . 

GregBon  Apple 

Gra/enstein  .^ 

Grave  Slije 

Grand  Sachem 

Grindstone 

Grosser  Casselar  Reinette. . . 

Grune  Reinette 

Hartford  Sweeting 

Harrison 

HagloeCrab, 

Hawthorden 

Hampshire  Yellow 

Hay's  Winter 

Herefordshire  Golden  Pippin. 

Herefordshire  Pearmain 

Hewe*s  Virginia  Crab 

Herefordshire  Red  Streak.... 

Hinekman 

Hoary  Morning 

Hollow-eored  Pippin 

Holland  Pippin... • 

Hubbardston  Nonsuch 

Hunts  JVonpareil 

Hutehing's  Seedling 

Irish  Peach  Apple 

hish  Russet 

Ironstone 

Jonathan 

Januarea *. 

Jersey  Greening. 

Jersey  Sweeting 

Jv/y  Pippin 

Juneating 

Kentish  Fill-basket 

Keswick  Codlin 

Kenrick's  Autumn 

Kerry  Pippin 

King  Philip 

Kirke's  Loixl  Nelson 

Kirk^s  Lemon  Pippin 

Kiries  Golden  Reinette 

Kilham  Hill 

King  of  the  Pippins 

King  George  the  Third 

King 

Knightwiek  Pippin 

Knighfs  Golden  Pippin 


Psgt, 

WXXKnighesC^lin.,. 
1 1 1 1  Koeninffs  Pippelin . 


112 

139 

131 

84 

124 

101 

113 

US 

124 

129 

82 

85 

85 

86 

06 

1U7 

120 

136 

145 

145 

86 

8S 

143 

112 

121 

145 

146 

121 

113 

lUl 

86 

113 

120 

76 

74 

134 

109 

113 

129 

128 

87 

72 

78 

114 

87 

87 

88 

113 

114 

115 

129 

87 

88 

99 

99 

105 

82 


Large  Black 

Large  Fall  Pippin , . . . . 

Ladies*  Sweeting.. 

Lady  Apple , . 

Large  Red  Siberian  Crab 

Large  White  JunetUing  .••... 

Large  Yellow  Bough 

Large  Yellow  Summer 

Le    Grand   Bohemian    BorS' 
dorffer 

Lemon  Pippin 

Lofidon  Golden  Pippin 

Longville's  Kernel 

Lord  Gwydf's  JVewtown  Pip- 
pin   

Loveden^s  Pippin.. •••••••••* 

Lyman*s  Large  Summer 

Lyscom 

Lyman's  Pumpkin  Sweet 

Male  Carle 

Maclean's  Favorite 

Margil 

Margaret^  or  Striped  Juiuat' 
ing 

Margaretha  Apfel 

Maiden's  Blush 

Mela  di  Carlo 

Mela  Carla 

Menace '. 

Megginch  Favorite 

Milton  Golden  Pippin 

Minister 

Michael  Henry  Pippin 

Monstrous  Bell-flower 

Monstrous  Pippin 

Mouse  Apple 

Moose  Apple 

Munched  s  Pippin 

Murphy 

j>rew  York  Gloria  Mundi .... 

Newtown  Spitzenbttrgh • 

JVew  Scarlet  J^Tonpareil 

JVever-Fail 

Newtown  Pippin 

Newark  King 

Newark  Pippin • 

JVewark  Sweeting 

Nonpareil 

Nortnem  Spy 

J^Torfolk  Pippin 

Norfolk  Beaufin 

Nonsuch •••  .•••, 

JVbnsueh 

Ohio  Favorite 

Old  Golden  Pii 

Old  English  O 

Oldaker's  JWta 


^ippin 


lit 

106 

130 
13« 

lis 

141 
72 
74 
75 

99 
115 
112 

90 

97 

120 

75 

89 

89 

116 

117 

117 

73 

73 

90 
116 
116 
117 
129 
112 
116 
US 
101 
110 
117 
117 
117 
118 
110 
139 
120 
117 
US 
121 
121 
144 
120 
120 
123 
12C 

91 

91 
101 
US 

91 
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Old  NonpareU 120 

Chrange  Sweeting 84 

Ortley  Jipple 142 

Ortiey  Pippin 142 

Original  JVbnparei., 122 

Min 15 

Osgood's  Favorite 89 

Owen's  Golden  Beaui  i/ 78 

Ox  nipple .' IIU 

Oxford  Peach 96 

Paternoster  Apfel 107 

Partnin  Royal 121 

Partnain  d^  Eti 80 

PepindOr 112 

Peter sburgk  Pippin ILS 

Pennock*s  Red  Winter  .     125 

Pennoek 125 

Pearson's  Plate 126 

Peck's  Pleasant. 128 

Pennington's  Seedling 127 

Peach  Pond  Sweet 91 

Pecker 98 

Petit  Apt  Rouge 115 

Philip  Rick 113 

Phillip's  Reinette 105 

Pie  Apple 83 

Pine  Apple  Russet 93 

Pomme  dApi  Rouge 115 

Pompey 141 

Pomme  Grise 124 

Ponune  de  Caraettre 109 

Pomme  Royala . . . . ; ^3 

Pomme  Rose  : 113 

Pound  Royal 124 

Potnme  Regelans 102 

Pomme  de  Berlin 105 

Pomme  d  Anis 110 

Pommed  Or  ,,. 112 

Pomme  de  Charles 116 

Pomme  Finale 116 

Pommede  Laak «   107 

Pound 127 

Pomme  de  Caen 129 

Portugal 129 

Pomme  de  Neige 91 

Porter 92 

Prineesse  JVoble  Zoete 105 

Priestley 126 

Priestlij/s  American 126 

Princes    Harvest,    or    Early 

French  Reinette 72 

Pumpkin  Russst 93 

Pumpkin  Sweet 93 

Putnam  Russet 1 32 

queen's /.     99 

fcmbo 93 

Rambour  Franc 'J4 

EambaurtTEid 94 


Pagt' 
RamsdelPs     Red     Pumpkin, 

Sweet » •  t    ••   137 

RamsdelPs  Sweeting 137 

Read's  Baker 120 

Red  Belle-Fleur 102 

Red  Winter  Calville 103 

Red  Calvil/e 103 

Red  I  etroit 106 

Red  Doctor 107 

R3d  or  Black  Gilliflower 134 

Red  Pumpkin  Sweet. 137 

Red  Streak 146 

Red  Quarrenden 71 

Red  Juneating 73 

Red  Aslrjichan "'5 

Red  Ingestrie 95 

Reinette  blanche  d'Espagne. . .    130 

Reinette  Triomphante 1 30 

Reinette  d  Angleterre 112 

Reinette  du  Canada  Blanche,  129 
Reinette  Grosse  du  Canada..  129 
Reinette  du  Canada  d  Cortes.  120 

Reinette  d'Aix 129 

Reinette  Doric ; 107 

Reinette  d  Hollande 86 

Reinette  Bdtarde 99 

Reinette  de  Misnie 99 

Rhode  Island  Greening 128 

Ribston  Pippin 131 

Rival  Golden  Pippin 105 

Round  Catshead •  • 103 

I  Royal  Pearmain 121 

Roy  ale  d  Angleterre 121 

Roxbury  Russeting 1 33 

Rode  fVyn  Appel 77 

Royal  Pearmain 80 

Roman  Stem 131 

Romanite 93 

Ross  Nonpareil 95 

Russian 105 

Russet  Golden  Pippin 112 

Russian  Emperor 79 

Saint  Julian lOS 

Sam  Rowlings. .  • 113 

Sam  Young 134 

Sack  Apple 71 

Sapson 77 

Sam's  Crab 90 

Sanguineus 9i 

Scudamore's  Crab ,.. .,   146 

Scarlet  Perfume 71 

Scarlet  Pearmain 96 

Scarlet  Nonpareil 120 

Seek-no-further 93 

Seek-no-further 96 

Sheep  JVose 131 

Siberian  Bitter  Sweet 1 40 

Siberian  Crab 141 
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Sioe-qva-DOQ 76 

SofMof  Wiae 77 

HmUhfield  Spue -     S3 

Spencer  Sweeting 136 

Sturmer  Pippia J  3.3 

Stnc 246 

Sij^e 146 

Striped  Juneating 73 

Slfoat 97 

Strazt 97 

Staleube 141 

Surpriss 134 

Rujpir  Loaf  Pippin 70 

Summer  Rose •••••..     77 

Rummer  Queen 77 

Summer  Golden  Pippin 77 

Summer  Pearmain 60 

bu*itmt.r  tia^iot* •••.•••••••»  146 

Summet  Pippin 80 

Summer  Rambour 94 

Suumer  Sweet  Paradise 96 

Swaar 134 

Sweet  Runet .' 93 

Sweet  Pearmain 123 

Sweet  Harvest 74 

Tart  Bough 72 

Tewksbury  Winter  Blush 140 

Tolman   Sweeting 1 37 

Travert  131 

Twenty  ounce  Pippin 14U 

Tetofslcy 78 

Transparent  Pippin 105 

Transparent  de  Mascovie ....     78 

TVue  Spitxenbttrgh 138 

Twenty  Ounce l40 

Twenty  ounce  Apple 140 

Vandync 142 

Warter's  Golden  Pippin 112 

Victuals  and  Drink 141 

Vandevere ^.  141 

Victorious  Reinette 130 

Vrai  drap  iTor 71 

Wat8on*8  Dumpling   ^. . .  142 

IVhare  Reinette 129 

Watson's  Dumpling 142 

Waxen  Apple 142 

White  Apple 142 

Woolman's  Long 142 

Wee/es  Pippin 105 

Wells's  Sweeting 140 

Westfield  Seek-no-further 96 

White  Bell-Fleur 101 

White  Bel/flower lOJ 

White  Detroit lOJ 

W  hite  Winter  Calville 103 

White  Calville 103 

White  Spanish  Reinette 130 

White  J un eating ,..      78 

WhiU  A«trachan 78  I 


White  Hawthomdcn. . . . 
Winter  Pearmain ... 

Winter  Queen 

Winter  Queening. 

Wine  Apple 

Wine  Sap 

Wine  Sop 

White  Apple 

Williamas  Favourite 

Wollaton  Pippin 

Woolman*s  Long 

Winter  Sweet  Paradise . . . 

Wood's  Huntingdon 

Woolman^s  Harvest  .  • .  - 

Woodstock  Pippin 

Woodstock 

Wormsley  Pippin. , 

Woodpecker 

Wyker  Pippin 

^f^gers 

Yellote 

Yellow  ^'etotown  Pippin 

Yellow  Pippin 

Yellow  German  Reinette, 

Yellow  Sibarian  Crab 

Yellow  Harvest 

Yellow  Belle  Fleur 

Yellow  Bell-flower 

Young's  Long  Keeping.  . 


Pmgs 

.  89 

.  a 

.  144 

.  144 

.  143 

,  143 

,  143 

in 

79 
105 
142 
124 
105 
Ti 
81 
83 
97 
98 
139 
129 
105 
119 
121 
129 
147 
72 
100 
100 
109 


APRICOTS 

Abrieot  Piehe 157 

Abricot  Commun 157 

Abrieot  Pricoce \  158 

Abricot  Ratif  Musqui. 158 

Abricot  Hatif 158 

Abricotier 158 

Abricot  blanc 159 

Abricotier  blanc 153 

Albergier 153 

Alberge 153 

Amande  Aveline 154 

Ananas ...  154 

Angoumois 154 

Anson* s  bnperiai 157 

Blotched  Leaved  Turkey 159 

Black 154 

Blotched  Leaved  Roman 157 

Blenheim 153 

Blanc 159 

Breda 154 

Brussels 155 

Brown  Masculine 158 

Brian^on 159 

L^Alexandrie 156 

I>e  Hollande  ,m» X54 

Be  St.  Jean 155 
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Pe  8t.  Jfan  Rouge  l.)5 

De  JVaney 155 

De  A'ancy 157 

J)e  J^ane^ 159 

Double  flowering  Apricot 160 

rru  Pape 154 

Vunmore  155 

l)unmore's  Breda 155 

Iht  Luxembourg 157 

Eariy  Orange 156 

Ear:y  Masculine 158 

Early  White  Masculine 159 

FriJier  Muscatel ler 158 

Germine • 157 

Chros  Prieoee 155 

Gro3  dTAlexandrie 1 55 

GrosFruhe 155 

Grosse  Germine 157 

Hasselnttssmandel 154 

Hemskirke 155 

Hunfs  Moorpark 155 

Large  Early 155 

Large  Turkey 159 

.Moorpark 155 

Musch-Musch rf....  156 

J^oir 154 

Oldaker's  Moorpark 155 

Orange..., 156 

Persique 154 

Persian 156 

Peich 157 

Piehe 157 

Piche  Grosse 157 

Pfirsehe 167 

Purple  154 

Red  Masculine 1 58 

Royal 158 

Roman  ]  57 

Royal  Peach ... , 157 

Royal  Persian 156 

Royal  Orange.  A 156 

Royal  George 156 

Shiplefa 158 

Shipley^s  Large 158 

Sudloio's  Moorpark 1 55 

Templets 155 

JVansparent 157 

Turkey 159 

Violet 154 

Walton  Moorpark 1 55 

White  Masculine 159 

White  Apricot 159 

WhiteAlgiers 159 

Wurtetttburg  »....* 157 
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BUck  Sweet  Magellan. 

48* 


161 


Common  Red iQG 

Mahonia.... 161 

Nepal 161 

Seedless 101 

Stoneless • 161 

Vinetier  Sans  ^oyeau, Idl 

CHERRIEft. 

A  Courte  Queue  de  Provence..  195 
Allen* s  Sweet  Montmorency..  193 
Allerheiligen  Kirsche.  .••....  '2U0 

American  Amber 167 

Amber  Gean 168 

Ambrer.  Heart 173 

Amber  h  petit  fruit 1 78 

American  Heart 178 

Amber  or  Imperial 179 

Ambrie  de  Choisy 190 

Ambrie  k  Gros  Fruit 1 90 

Anseirs  Fine  Black 169 

Anglaise  Tardive 191 

Apple  Cherry 187 

Arden's  Early  White  Heart..  173 

Armstrong's  Bigarreau 181 

Arch  Duke 189 

Baumann's  May 108 

Belle  de  Rocmont 182 

Belle  de  Rocmont 183 

Belle  de  Choisy 190 

Benham*s  Fine  Early  Duke. .  191 

Belle  Magnifique 193 

Belle  et  Magnifique *  193 

Bigarreau  de  Mai 168 

Bigarreau 1 79 

Bigarreau  Royal 1 79 

Bigarreau  Chros 179 

Bigarreau  Tardif. 179 

Bigarreau  Blanc 180 

Bigarreau  Rouge *. . . .   181 

Bigarreau  <f  Hoilande 181 

Bigarreau  Couleur  de  Chair ....  1 82 
Bigarreau  a  Gros  fruit  Blanc.  J  82 

Bigarreau  de  Rocmont »  182 

Bigarreau  Lautrmann 1 83 

Bigarreau  Gros  Oaenret 183 

Bigarreau  Gros  Monstrueux..  183 
Bigarreau  a  Gros  Fruit  Rouge  1 83 
Bigarreau  Tardif  de  l^ldesheim  1S4 
Bigarreau  Marbrie  de  Hildes- 

heim 184 

Bigarreau  Blanc    Tardif  de 

Hildesheim 184 

Bigarreau  JSToir 183 

Bigarreau  Groa  JVoir 188 

Bigarreautier   a  Ftvtlles  de 

Tabac 199 

Bigarreautier  a  Grandes  Feu* 

Ulett 189 
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Bioodgoed't  Amber 107 

BioodgooiTa  Honey 1G7 

Biootlgooift  J)i*ew  Honey 1 G7 

Black  Heart 1G9 

Black  Caroon 169 

Black  Russian ltJ9 

Black  Ea^e 17U 

Black  Circassian 170 

Black  Tartarian 170 

Black  Russian 170 

Black  Mazzard 171 

Black  Honey 171 

Black  Orleans 172 

Bleeding  Heart 174 

Black  Bi^arreau 185 

Black  Bi^arraau  of  Savoy 18-3 

Bowyer'8  Early  Heart 171 

Bouquet  Amarcllc 1 94 

Bristol  Cherry 171 

Bullock's  Heart 176 

Bnttner*s  Yellow 185 

Buttner's     WacKs—Knorpel 

Kirsche 185 

Buttner's  Gclbe'Knorpel 

Kirsche 185 

Buchanan^ s  Early  Duke 191 

BoUner's  October  Morcllo 193 

Buttner's     October    Zucker 

Weichsel ,,....  193 

Busch  Weichsel 194 

huschel  Kirsche 194 

Carnatiuii 194 

Cerise  Ambrie 179 

Cerisier  de  4  d  livre 189 

Cerise  Doueette 190 

Cerise,  de  la  Palembre 190 

Cerise  d  JVoyeau  Tendre 190 

Cerise  Guigne 191 

Cerise  JVouvelle  d'Angleterre.,  194 

Cerise  de  Portugal  194 

Cerise  k  Bouquet 194 

Cerisek   Trochet... 194 

Cerisier  JVain  et  Fruit  Rond  195 

Cerisier  JSTain  d  Fruit  Rond..  195 

Cerisie*"  JVain  a  Fruit  Prdcoce  195 

Cerute  ^  Courte  Queue 195 

Cerise  du  nor d 197 

Cerisier  m  fiettrs  Doubles 200 

Cerise  de  la  Touasainte 200 

Cerise  Tardive 200 

Cerisier  Pleurant 200 

C^se  de  St.  Martin 200 

Cerisier  de  Virginie 201 

China  Bi^arreau 184 

Chinese  H::art, 1S4 

Cherry  Duke 190 

Cherry  Duke 191 

Chevretcse 1 94 

Chinese  Double  Flowering. . , ,  200 
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Common  English 171 
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Couronne 172 

Coroun «... 1 72 

Cmur  de  Pigeon iS3 

Coularde 191 

Commune  a  Trochit 1 94 

Common  Red 196 

Commune 196 

Common  Red 197 

Common  Sour  Cherry 197 

Common  MorellQ IbS 

Crown 194 

Davenport's  Early 1 72 

Davenport 172 

Davenporfs  Early  Black  ....    1 72 

De  Hollande 191 

DtEspagne 191 

Downton 172 

Downer*s  Late 173 

Doumer 173 

Downer's  Late  Red 1 73 

Downing's  Red  C  heek 186 

Double  Vol gers 195 

Double  French  Cherry 199 

Double  Flowering  Kentish, . .  2o0 
Dredge's  Early  IVhite  Heart.    173 

Dutch  Morello 197 

Dwarf  Double  Flowering 200 

Early  Black 169 

Early  White  Heart 173 

Early  Purple  Guigne 1^4 

Early  Purple  Griotte 174 

Early  Duke 191 

Early  May 195 

Early  Riekmond 196 

Elton 186 

Elkhom 1S8 

Elkhom  of  Maryland 189 

English  Weichsel 195 

English  Morello 197 

Ever  Flowering  C-urry 200 

Flesh'  Colored  Bigarreau 1 82 

Florence 187 

Flemish 195 

Four  to  the  Pound 189 

Praser's  Black  Tartarian. .,   170 

Eraser's  Black  Heart 170 

Eraser's  Black 170 

uvaser's  Tartarische 1 70 

Eraser's  White  Tartarian....  178 
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Gean  Jimber , , .    168 

Gobet  a  Courte  Qy^eue 195 
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Oraffion 

Grjote  Princesse 

Grosse  Bigaf-reau  Couleur  de 

Chair 

Gro*  Bigarreau  Blanc 

Qro8  Ccfuret 

Gro8  Bigarreau  Rouge 

Gridley 

Grosse  Schwarze  Knoorpel, . . 
Griotte  de  Portugal 

Griotte  Grosse  ^Vuir 

Griotte  d'  Espa^e 

Griotte  Precose 

Grosse  Cerise  Rovge  Pale* . . . 

Griottier  Rouge  Pale, ....... 

Griotte  de  Vitteniws 

G  iottier  a  Bouquet 

Griottier  A''ain  Pricoce 

Gros  Gobet 

Griotte  Ordinaire  du  JVord.,. 

G  linier  a  Fruit  JSToir 

Guigne  Grosse  JVuir 

G  tigne  Rouge  Native 

Guigne  JVdir  Tardive 

Guignier  a  Feuilles  de  Tabac, 

GiUgnier  a  Rameaux  Pendans 

Harrison  Heart 

Hittioe 

Htrefordshire  Black 

Hsrefords)ire  Heart . . •. 

Hildesheimerganz  Spdte  tCnor- 
pel  Kirsche* . . .% 

ffildesheimer      Spdte      Herz 
Kirsche • 

Hildesheim  Bigarreau 

Honey 

Hollandisehe  Orosse 

Holland  Bigarreau 

H  >laian*s  Duke 

Hyde*8  Red  Heart 

Italian  Heart 

Jeffrey's  Duke 

Jeffrey's  Royal 

Jeffrey's  Royal  Caroon 

Kentish 

Kentish 

Kentish 

Kentish  Red 

Kentish  Red 

Knevetfs  Late  Bigarreau .... 
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Kentish 

Large  Wild  Black 

Large  Honey 
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Lady  Southampton's  Yellow. . .  IfcfT 
Lady  Southampton's  Dute,. .  18'* 
Lady    Southampton's  Golden 

Drop 187 

Large  Black  Bigarreau 1 8S 

Late  jirch  Duke 189 

Late  Duke 189 

Late  Duke lui 

Large  Mayduke 191 

Late  Kentish 197 

Late  May  Duke 192 

Large  Morello 197 

Late  Morello 197 

Large  Double- Flowering 199 

Lion's  Heart 176 

Manning's  Early  Black  Heart..  169 

Mazzard 171 

Manning's  Mottled 176 

Maccarty 187 

Madison  Bigarreau 187 

Manning's  Late  Black 188 

Manning'' s  Late  Black  Heart.   188 

May  Duke 191 

May  Cherry 195 

Martin's  fVeichsel 200 

Mi.  rry  Cherry 171 

Merisier  ct  petit  fruit 171 

M-risier  a  petit  fruit  nsir, ...   171 

Merisii  r  ik  fruit  blanc 175 

Merisier  a  fleurs  Doubles 199 

Millet fs  Late  Heart  Duke, ...  191 

Milan 197 

Mottled  Bigam  au 176 

MorriT  Early  Duke 191 

Montmorency, 195 

Montmorency  a  gros  fruit, ...   1 95 

Montmorency 196 

Montmorency  a  Ion  gut  queue,  1 96 

Montmorency 106 

Morello 197 

Monaf's  Amarelle 2O0 

Muscat  de  Prague 1 96 
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Portugal  Duke 191 

Prinzessin  Kirseiie 1 79 

Prince's  Duke 194 
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Red  Heart 

Remin^on 

Reminfrton  TVhiie  Heart 

Remington  Heart 

Rivera*  Early  Heart 

Rivers*  Early  Amber 

RanaitTw  Large  Black  Heart. 

Ronald's  Heart 
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Roy  ale • 

Royale  Ordinaire 

Royal  Hdlioe 

Royal  Duke 
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Yellow  Honey 1 75 
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Klack  ischia. . 
Biiiv  Jschia... 
Bljick  Genoa. . 

Bordeaux 

Brunswick. ... 
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Jlleatica  du  Po 240 
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Amiens 242 
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Anseirs  large  Oval  Black ....  238 

Auveme 236 

Auvemat ; . .  236 

Auvernas  Rouge 236 

August  Traube 239 

Black  Cluster 236 

Black  Morillon 236 

Black  Burgundy 236 
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Black  Constanta 236 
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Black  ValenHa 237 

Black  Portugal  ,..* S37 
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Rlack  Lombardj 238 

black  Murocco 238 

Biaek  MuMcadel 239 

Black  St.  Peter's 238 

Biack  Paleatine 238 

M'dck  Muscat  of  Alexandria 238 

Rlack  Tripoli 239 

Black  Grape fmm  TripalL,..  239 
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Biaek  ChoMselas 239 1 
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BUnd 253 

Bianits  Virftinia 2.33 

Bland  $  Madeira 233 

Bland's  Pole  Red 253 

Bourdalee  dee  HatUee  Pyrenees  230 

Boeton 237 

Brawn  Hamburgh 237 

Burgunder 2*i6 

Burgunder, 239 

Bull  or  BulUtt 25S 

Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  . .  237 

Cannoa  Hall  Muscat 214 

Cape  Grape 233 

Catawba 2)4 

Catawba  To.\ay 254 

Chasselas  noir 239 

Chasseliti  Mu9  iu« 211 
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Chaeeelae  Dori 242 

Ckaeaelas  Blanc 242 

Chaetelae  de  Fontainebleau..  242 

Chaeeelaa  Pricoee 2  M 

Chaentlae  Royal 244 

Cbaeselas  PanacM 24>3 

ChasBelan  Rouge 247 

Ciotat 24!J 

Clifton'e  Constantia 253 
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i/Arboia 242 

De  St.Jean 23i> 

Diana 235 

Dutch  Iloinburg 237 

Dutch  bweetwater 2  44 
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Early  White  Malvasia  . . > 211 

Early  ChasaeluM 211 

Early  Wnite  Teneriffe 212 

Early  White  Muscadine 244 

Early  Sweetwater 244 

Elsinbur^h 255 
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E^perione • 24u 
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Gibraltar 237 

Golden  Chasstlas 242 

Grove  End  Sweetwater 241 

Gray  Tokay 244 

Grosser  Riessling 245 

Grizzly  Frontignan 246 

Grizzly  Frontignae 246 

Grautr  Muscateller 2  46 

Hampton  Court  Vine 237 

Hardy  Blue  Windsor 240 

Hudler 237 

Isabella 255 

Jacol/a  TratLbe 239 

Jews 243 
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July  Grape. 239 

Kleieer  Riesling 245 

Kni^hCs  Variegated  ChasseldS..   247 

A'ummel  TraUJe 246 
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Ae  Caur • 23% 

Le  Mtunier, 24U 

Le  Cour 241 

Le  Mdier 241 

Lenoir 256 

Lombardy 247 
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Lunel 243 

Madeleine 239 

Madeleine  JSTuir 239 

Malmsey  Muscadine 240 

Madeira  Wine  Grape 243 

Madeira 253 

Malaga 243 

Mula^'a 243 

Maurillan  Panachi 246 

Mauritian  noir  Panachi  .....  246 

Metier  Blanc *->4l 
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Misjouri 256 

Missouri  Seedling • .  256 
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Morillon  Hiitif. 339 
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Mmnain  Blanc 

MoschcUa  Bianea 

Moscado  Bianco 

Moicatel  Common , 

Muscat  J^Toir  Ordinaire 

Muscat  ^^oir  de  Jura 
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Mulleorebe 
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Reissling 

Red  Frontignan, 
Red  Constantia.. 
Rhenish  Red,... 
Roanoke.... . . .. 

Rother 

Royal  Muscadine. 

ROssling 

Rudesheimerberg. 
Salisbury  Violet. 
Saint  Peter's. . . . 


Sauvignien  noir 

Schwarzer  FrUhzeiteger 

Scotch  White  Cluster 

Schloss  Johannisberg 

Schuylkill  Muscadell. ...... 
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Schwarzer 
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Sumpter 
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Syrian 

Tasker's  Grape 
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Vf^rdclho 
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Warren 

Welscher • . . 

Weissholziger  Trollinger. . . . 

Wesfs  St.  Peter's 

White  Parsley- Leaved 

White  Metier 

Whitt  Chasselas ..., 
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246 
246 
24? 
253 
236 
242 
24.'i 

245 
237 
•238 
240 
239 
242 
245 
253 
253 
258 


236 

257 

257 

236 

237 

236 

255 

253 

237 

244 

246 

256 

246 

24} 

253 

243 

244 

254 

237 

237 

236 

240 

237 

246 

247 

243 

246' 

2-4:i 

%il 

237 

239 

244 

217 

258 

237 

237 

23S 

240 

341 

349 
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White  Muscat  of  Alexandria. .  213 

JVhite  Muscat 213 

White  Muscat  of  Lunel 2 13 

White  Frontignan 214 

White  Constantia 2U 

White  tVontniac 2 14 

While  Sweet  Water 2 14 

White  Muscadine 244 

White  Tokay .  244 

White  Hamburgh 210 

White  Lisbon 213 

White  Portuf^al 243 

White  Raisin 245 

White  Nice 245 

White  Rlssling. 245 

Winne 253 

Wiiwot's  New  BL-ck  Hamburgh  237 

Weisser  Muscat^ller 2 14 

Weisse  Muscaten  Traubt ....  214 

Zebibo 243 


MELONS. 

Beechwood 540 

Black  Rock 541 1 

Citron 539 

Dampsha 511 

Early  Canteloup 54U 

Franklin*s  Green  Fleshed 53ii 

Green  Hoosainee 540 

Green  Valencia 540 

Improved  Green  Flesh 539 

Keising 540 

Large  Germek 540 

Netted  Canteloup 5'JO 

Nutmeg 539 

RGck  Canteloup 540 

Sweet  Ispahan 540 


MULBEBRIES. 

Black  or  English 260 

Johnson 260 

Red 259 


NECTARINES. 

Anderson's 508 

Anderson* s  (of  some) 503 

Anderson's  Round dOS 

Aromatic 506 

Black , 508 

Black  Murry 505 

Boston .' 502 

Broom^eld 507 

Brugnan  Motif 506 

Bn^wm,  Red  at  the  Stone, ..  506 


Brugnon  de  JSTewington 5«J§ 

Bruf^non  Musqvi ;*Sl*-' 

Boiler non  VioletteMusquie^  . .   5{j8 

Claranont 5'.tt 

Common  Elruge 5-  >3 

Cowdray  White 5(»5 

D'Angleterre 5:JS 

Dow  nton 5  J3 

Due  du  TeUier"3 5';3 

Due  de  Tilly 5j3 

Due  de   Telio 5jj3 

Du  Tilley's .'ioa 

Karly  Violet 5(J6 

Early  Brugnon 503 

Early  Newington 5US 

Early  Blade  J^twington 50S 

Early  Black .508 

Elruge 503 

Emerton's  JVeio  White 505 

Fairchild-s 504 

Fairchild^s  Early 504 

Fine  Gold-Fleshed 507 

Flanders 505 

French  JVeunngton 508 

Golden 507 

Hard wicke  Seedling 504 

Hampton  Court 506 

Hunt's  Tawny 504 

HunVs  Large  Tawny 5U4 

Hunt's  Early  Tawny 504 

Large  White 505 

Late  Green 506 

Large  Scarlet 506 

Lewis • 503 

Lord  Selsey's  Elruge 506 

Lucombc'S  jBlack ...••  50S 

Lucombe's  Seedling 509 

Murrey • . . .  •  505 

Murry .505 

New  White 5'j5 

JSTeaVs  White 50^ 

JK^ew  Scarlet 506 

Newington 508 

JVew  Dark  JVewington 5fJ8 

JVeto  Early  JVewington 508 

Oatland's 503 

Old  White. . . . .' 505 

Old  JSTewington 508 

Old  Roman 50d 

Orang^e 507 

Perkins'  Seedling .50-2 

Peterborough  {of  some) 'y/J 

Peterborough 5.h5 

Petite  Violette  Hative 5Jrt 

Pitmastoa  Orange 5 J6 

Red  Roman 50S 

Roman ...•^••. •«.  M 

Rough  Roman. •••• 5U6 

Scarlet  JVewington •••  M 

Scarlet «•  9B$ 
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Swn  HUl nos 

V/iJt7A>  ^f^ringfon 508 

Sprinfi^  Groee 503 

Temjffe's 503 

P^i  nriash  (of  sume) 50(1 

Vi(L^tte  HiJve 506 

rio/et, 5.'M) 

I  loUtte  ^nfj^crciil.  tres 501  > 

Vtolttte  Munqttit 5(Ji» 

I "ioitt.  r^d  at  thf  utone 50i» 

l^'iultt  Mu9f( 5on 

IViHiamj^  Oranfrp,, 5  Mi 

WUliaius*  Seedling 500 

VVTH, 

ChMtnnt 2fV> 

Chinqiiepin. 2i>i 

(*<»ri;rii  r  ir.)ert 2<> I 

European  \Vi.Inut 26) 

Filbert 201 

Friift/Jed  Filbert vVI 

Hickorv  Nut 201 

— 

Northhamptonshire    Prolific 

Filbert 202 

Red  Filbert 202 

White  t  ilbert 202 


OLIVES. 

Bioad-Leaved  Olive. 5  IS 

Common  Olive 517 

Louj^- Lea  veil. .  • 517 

OtivicT  a.  fruit  arrondi ........  5  lb 

Olivier  I'leureur. 5ib 

Olivier  ricbotiiie 51^ 

Wild  American 54 7 


URANGE   FAMILY. 

1.  Orange*. 

Bergamot 514 

Blood  Red 544 

Common  Sweet 511 

Fingered : 544 

Maltese 5M 

Mandari n 544 

Pear-Shaped 544 

BUtbed 544 

Seville 544 

St.  Michael's 544 

Sweet- Skinned 544 

2.  Lemons. 

Common. 5 45 

Sweet ■ 545 

3.  Limet, 

Common 545 

Foow d*  Adamo. •«...  045 

49 


PiV* 


POMEGRAN  ITES. 


Double  Red 55« 

Double  White 55" 

GrtnaduT  a  Fruit  Duujc, . . .  04 v* 

Sweet  Fru itwl 549 

*^u b-acid  Fru  ited 549 

Varle;j:ated  Flowered 550 

VelKiW  Floweret! 550 

W  il J,  or  Acid-Fruited 51)^ 


PEACHES. 

Abrico*e: 4^9 

Acton  Ncott f,  471 

Atlmirabie  Turd  tot- •|72 

Admirabie 4  77 

Jidmirable  Jnwie 4*^9 

Alberge  Javne 4y2 

Alfriirit  y<//ow 4H6 

Ji/giirs   PVinttr 4 I'd 

.inne 474 

Jipricot  Peach 4S9 

Asttr 471 

Avant  Bmige 4*»2 

Aoant  Piche  de  Troyes 4SQ 

Av'int  Blanche \ 4S3 

Rnrrinj^on 47-^ 

Baltimore  Beaut v 400 

Belle«;arde 471 

Belle  de  Vitry 472 

Bclfis 472 

Beile  Beanti » 'S 

B'liede  ntry 477 

Beile  Banjtite 479 

Be//e  de  Paru 4*^2 

Berjren'g  Yellow. 4'.*0 

Betttrave 1H4 

Blood  Clingstone 4<'3 

Btwd  Cling 4l<3 

lUood  Freestone 4'.«4 

Sourdine 479 

Boudin 470 

Brevoort 472 

Breooorfu  Morrift v^. ...   472 

Breooorfs  Seedling  AleMr,,.  472 

Brown  JS^ttnieg • . .  4^2 

Buckingham  Mignonne. .....  472 

Cardinale 4va 

Catherine 4M4 

Chancellor 473 

Chancelli^re ,. .  473 

Chinese  Peach 5U0 

Clinton 473 

Claret  Clingstone 4l»3 

Cole's  Early  Red 473 

Cooledge's  Favourite 473 

CooledgeU  Early  Red  Rareripe  473 
Colonel Ansley's^.^t,.  ••...•  479 


578 
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Col^B  White  MaUKotmt. . . 

Columbia 

Ctawford*t  Late  Melocoton. .  • . 

CrawfurttB  Ei^riv 

Crawford's  Early  Melocoton. . . 
Cratrford't    Superb  Malaea- 

tune • 

Cut-Leaved 

lyAbricot. 

Double  Montague.  .••••. 

Doubte  Mountain 

Donetnhire ...•. 

Double  Swaish 

Jf  Orange 

Double  Hloasomed 

Double  Flowering 

Druid  Hill 

Eirly  Anne 

Early  Tillotton 

Early  York 4... 

Early  Newinicton  Freettone. . . 

Early  A'^i  wiuf(ton 

Early  Sweet- Water 

Early  Admirable 

Early  Purple  jtuant 

Early  May 

Early  Vineyard 

Early  Red  Alitmeg 

Early  White  JSTutmeg ... 

Early  Purple, 

Early  Royal  George 

Early  Bourdine 

Early  Red  Rareripe 

Early  Crawford 

Early  JVewington  Cling 

Edgar* 8  Late  Melting 

Emperor  of  Russia 

Favourite 

Favourite  Red 

Flat  Peacn  of  China. 

Fox's  Seedling 

French  Mignonne 

French  Royal  George 

French  Magdalen 

Freestone  Heath 

French  Bourdine 

Free'8ton^Heath 

Galande 

George  the  Fourth 

Gold  Fleshed 

Golden  Mignonne 

Gj'cen  JWtmeg 

Grosse  Mignonne 

Grhnwood's  Royal  George  . . . 
GfiMUfootTs  JX'ew  Royal  George 

Grijffin*8  Mignonne 

Grintwooffs  Royal  Charlotte . 
Grosat  Jaune  Tardive,  ...<... 

Green  Catherine 

Otm  Mal4caton • . . . 


Page, 
461 

491 
491 
49(i 
490 

491 

477 

ASM 

474 

47^ 

4S3 

4S5 

489 

499 

499 

474 

474 

■470 

47;') 

470 

AV\ 

476 

477 

47S 

47S 

47S 

4S2 

4S3 

4S4 

485 

485 

485 

490 

498 

473 

477 

477 

477 

5U0 

478 

478 

471 

481 

479 

479 

481 

471 

478 

492 

492 

474 

47s 

478 

478 

485 

48C 

4SU 

497, 

498 


GroBse  Pernqme  Mmge  ••••••  49& 

Haine's  Early  Red 47S 

Heath  Clingttane 494 

Heath 494 

Hero  of  Tippecanoe*  ••••••..-•  499 

Hoffmanns  Pound 481 

Hogg's  Melocoton 499 

Incomparable 4KS 

Italian 483 

Java •••.••  50C 

Johnsan^s  Early  Purple 478 

Judd*s  Melting, 479 

Kenrick's  Heath 479 

Kew  Early  Purple 486 

Kennedy's  Carolina  .••••.•••  4(46 

Kennedy's  Lenum  Cling 496 

Late  Chancellor ••  473 

Large  Early  Vork 475 

Large  American  JVlUmeg.  •  •  • .  476 

VJldmirable 477 

Large  French  Mignonne 478 

La  Royale ••   478 

La  Royale 479 

Late  Admirable 479 

LaU  Purple 479 

La  Grange 4S0 

Large  Red  Rareripe 4S5 

Large  Red  Rareripe 4S0 

Lady  Ann  Steward 48t 

Late  Red  Rareripe. 486 

Lady  Gallatin 492 

Large  Yellow  Raieripe 493 

Late  Admirable  Cling 49r 

Large  White  Clingstone 49* 

Late  Yellow  Alberge 496 

Largest  Lemon 496 

Large  JVeunngton 497 

Lemon  Clingstone 496 

Lord  Mont  ague!' s  JVoblesse, ...  483 

Lockyer^s  Mignonne. 435 

Lord  JVelson's 486 

Lord  Fauconberg*s  Mignonne,  486 

Long  Yell  mo  Pine  Apple 4% 

Luscious  White  Rareripe 4Sl 

jMadeleine  de  Courson 4S1 

Madeline  Rouge 481 

Mdlia 4Sa 

Malte  de  JVbrmandie 482 

Madeleine    Rouge    «    Petites 

Fleura 485 

Madeleine  Rouge  Tardive, ,  •  •  486 
Madeleine  Roug^  m  Moyennes 

Fleurs 486 

Madeleine  k  Petites  Fleurs. . .  486 

Malagatune 49*J 

Malacatune 499 

Marie  Antoinette, . . . .' 493 

Mcllish's  Favorite 4SJ 

Mignonne • 478 

MiiUfs  Mign^ne 485 
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Mmtague  .,•*••• • 474 

Montauban   474 

Matteux'M 479 

Morris*8  Red  Rareripe 480 

Morris  Red 480 

Morris  White  Rareripe 48] 

Morris  }Vhite 481 

Morris  White  Freestoru 481 

Morrisania  Pound 481 

Morrison's  Pound 481 

Monstrous  Pavie 498 

Monstrous  Pompone 498 

J^arhonne 479 

^ewington  Peach 476 

J>reU3  Cut-leaved 477 

J^eUFs  Early  Purple 478 

J>few  Royal  Charlotte 486 

JWtr  York  White  Clingstone.  495 

J\rewington, 497 

I^^ivette 483 

J^oette  Veloutie 483 

J^oisette 473 

Noblesse 483 

-Aoir  de  Montreuil 471 

October  Yellow 496 

Oldmixon  Freestone 484 

Oldmixon  Clearstone 484 

Oldmixon  Clingstone 497 

Old  Newington 497 

Orange  Clingstone •  •  • .  •  497 

Orange  Peach 489 

Pavie  Admirable 495 

Pavie  de  Pomponne 498 

Pavie  de  Componne  Grosse, .  •  498 

Pavie  Rouge  de  Compone 498 

Pavie  Caum 498 

Pavu  Monstreuas 498 

Psche  Royale 479 

PicheMalU. 482 

Piehe  Jaune 492 

Piehe  a  Fleurs  Doubles, 499 

Piche  a  fleurs  Semi- Doubles,  499 

Peet^To 500 

Pine- Apple  Clingstone 496 

Pourprke  de  JVormandie 478 

Pourprie  Hiitive 478 

Pourprie  Tardive 479 

Paurprie    Hutive  d    Grandes 

Fleurs 484 

Pourpree  H^vc 484 

Poole's  Large  Yellow 491 

Poolfs  Late  Yellow  Freestone,  491 

President •  484 

Prince's  Red  Rareripe 486 

Purple  Avant 478 

Purple  Alberge 492 

RedRareripe 480 

lied  Rareripe 485 

Btd  Magdalen, ...» 481 


Red  Nutmeg.  •  • ,  489 

RedAvant 482 

Red  Cheek  Melocoton.  • 492 

Red  Magdalen ••••  485 

Red  Cheek  Maloeoton 492 

RedAlberge 492 

Red  Heath 494 

Reid's  Weeping  Peach 500 

Royal  Kensington 478 

Ronald's  Seedling  Galande,,  478 

Royal  Sovereign 478 

Royale 479 

Rouge  Paysanne 481 

Royal  George 485 

Royal  Charlotte 486 

Rose 487 

Rosanna 493 

Sanguinole  a  Chair  Adh^rente.  494 

Scott's  Early  Red 487 

Serrated 477 

Selbtfs  Cling 495 

Smock  Freestone 492 

Smith's  Newington 498 

Smith's  Early  J^Tewington. ...  498 

Smooth-leaved  RoycUQeorgt.  471 

Snow 486 

Stewarfs  Late'Galande 473 

Strawberry 487 

St,  George 492 

Superb  Royal 478 

Superb. 485 

Sweet  Water 476 

Swiss  Mignonne. 478 

Titon  de  Venus,  i 479 

Tippecanoe 499 

True  Red  Magdalen 481 

Unique • 477 

Vanguard 483 

VanZandt's  Saperb 487 

Veloutie  Tardive 483 

Veloutie  de  Merlet 4^8 

Violette  Uative 471 

Vineuse ••••••  478 

Vineuse  de  P^omentin, 478 

Waxen  Rareripe 487 

Washington 488 

Washington  Red  FVeestone. .  •  488 

Walter's  Early 488 

Washington  Clingstone 499 

Weeping  Peach 500 

White  Rareripe 481 

White  Malacaton  . ,, 481 

White  Nutmeg 483 

*White  Avant 483 

White  Imperial 488 

White  Blossomed  Incomparable  489 

White  Blossom 489 

Willow  Peach 48& 

WUliamson's  JVht  York, 49? 
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Pmg: 

TMmgJMmdrMe 499 

YtUmD  Mai^eoian 4Wi 

Teiiaw  Maiagahtne 4y-i 

T«Uow  Alberge. 4^ 

YeiimD  MUtreripe 492 

Yellow  lUreripa 493 

T4lUw  Pme  JifpU 496 
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330 
331 
349 
353 
353 
43(J 
349 
349 
3.>u 
350 
351 
423 
330 
351 
353 
366 

334 
334 
357 
334 
334 
337 
339 
339 
339 
353 
353 
333 
351 
355 
357 
357 
357 
357 
357 
357 
357 
357 
359 
30O 
357 
358 
358 
360 
360 1 


M!  MmDku 

Alpha. 

Aithorpe  CnMaune 

Amir^  Joannet 

Ambrofia 

•^••^ry 

Amande  Double • 

JbmandttB  Double 

Amatite, 

Andrews 

Ananas 

Ananas  d'EU 

AnanoM 

Angleterre 

Angora 

Arehiduc  <PEU 

Aston  Town 

Autumn  Colmar.,. 

Autumn  Bereamot 

BarUett,  or  Williams*  Bonchr^- 

tien 

Bturilett /. . 

Badham'^ 

Belle  de  Bnixelles 

BtlUdTAoiU 

Beau  Pri$ent 

BeUiseimetTEti 

BtUiMiinu  Suprime 

Beliisitme  Jargonelle 

Belmont 

Belle  et  Bonne 

Beurr^  Haggerston 

Beurri  d*  Angleterre 

Beurri  Boucquia 

Beurr^  de  Capicmont 

Beurri  Grig 

Beurri  Rouge 

£eurri  (TOr 

Beurri  Dorie 

Beurri  d^Jlmboiee 

Beurri  du  Boi 

Beurri 

Beurri  d^AnJou 

Beu(r<  d* Anjou    . .' 

Beurri  Vert 

Beurri  Bosc 

Bewrti  (TYelle 

Beurri  dTYelle 

Bwifi*  d'Amalis 


Beurri  4tAm&ulit, .  • « 

Beurri  dTAmanlie 

Beurri  Die! 

Beurri  Royaie* 

Beurri  Magn^que 

Beurri  Jncotnparab/e 

Beurri  Knox ••.... 

Beurri  Kenrick 

Beurri  Duval 

Beurri  Preble 

Beurri  Colmar 

Beurri  Colmar  ePAutomne.., 

Beurre  de  Beaumont 

Beurri  Van  Mens 

Beurri  Remain 

Beurri  de  Rinz • 

Beurri  Ranee  ... 

Beurri  Kpine 

Beurri  dt  Fiandre 

Keurri  Bronzie. 

Beurri  d*Aien^on 

Beurri  d*Hivtr 

Beurri  Fortunie 

Beurri  dHardenjumt 

Beurri  cTHioer  J\ouvei/e 

Beurri  WAremberg 

Beurri  de  CamLron 

Beurri  d*Au»trasie 

Beurri  Colman  irria,  dit  Pri' 

eel 

Beurri  d^Argenson 

Beurri  de  Malints 

Beurri  Van  Marum 

Beurri  Spence 

Beurri  Crapaud 

Beurri  Picquery 

Beurri  Beauehampe 

Beurri  Remain ; 

Beurri  Blanc  de  Jersey 

Beurri  Curti 

Beurri  de  Payence 

Beurri  Plat 

Bergaloo 

Beurri  Blanc 

Beurri  Rouge 

Beurri  Bronzie 

Beurri  or  Bonne  Louiee-d^jtr- 

audori 

Beurri  JVte/l 

Beurri  Sieulle 

Beoni  d'Aremberg 

Beurri  dee  Orpheline.  •••.•.. 

Beurri  de  la  PentecSte 

Beurri  dHiver  de  Bruxelles. , 

Beurri  Roupi 

Beurri  de  Pagues 

Beurre  Gris  d*Hiver  Nonveau. . 

Belle  de  Brussels 

BeziVael 
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360 
360 
36* 
36& 
363 
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363 
3»i3 
3o4 
3'i4 
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4i7 
4-27 
4-27 
427 
42ti 
430 
433 
436 
437 
437 
437 
437 
438 

444 
444 
450 

3t>5 
3<>5 
3»i5 
367 
36S 
368 
371 
374 
375 
378 
378 
380 
388 

391 
401 
413 
433 
4^3 
43d 
4*i5 
4*i5 
438 
431 
353 
4M 
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B67.i  d'Wri 428 

Bczi  Roffale 428 

Btrgamotte  de  Puquea 42W 

Berf^amotte  tTHiver 42S) 

Bergcunotte  de  J^ugi 429 

B  rgamotte  de  Touiouae 42U 

Beigamotta  d'HoUande 430 

Bergamotte  de  Fouigre 43U 

Bergamoi  d^EU 333 

Bergamotte  d^Angleterre 333 

Bergamotte  Suisse 307 

BcrgdCLotte  Cadette 367 

Bergamotte  CroH^ane 375 

Bergamotte  Syivange 413 

Bir^amotte  de  la  PetitecBte..  425 

Btzt  de  ChaumantelU 433 

Bfzi  d'Ee/icutaey 435 

B'zi  de  Chasstrie. 435 

Bel/e  de  Jersey, 448 

Beauehampa 307 

Bezi  de  Mont  igny 3f>8 

Bezi  de  U  Mutte 3GS 

Bein  Jlrmudi,  ^ 368 

Belle  de  Flanders 3S6 

Belle   Lucrative i . . . .  3^7 

Bizi  Chavmontelle  trhs  gros, .  425 

Bishop's  Thumb 309 

Bloodgood 332 

Bleeker's  Meadow 355 

Black  Worcester 429 

Black  Pear  of  Worcester 429 

Bon  Chritien  d'Kti 346 

Bonne  de  Ketngheim 347 

Bouci}uia. 355 

Base's  Flascltenbime 358 

Bonne  Rouge 366 

Bon  Chretien  Fondaote 370 

Bonne-ente 378 

Bouehe  JVottvelle 386 

Bosch 3b6 

Bosch  Sire 386 

Bosch  Peer 3S6 

Boston  Epargne 392 

Bon  Chritien  d'Espagne 430 

Bon  Chritien  Txtrc 430 

Bourgermester 448 

Bonne  de  Malines 45(J 

Brougham ^54 

Brown  Beurr^ 3.'>7 

Srocas  Ber gamut 366 

Braddock's  Field  Stanc  ard . .  39f 

•  Broom  Park 428 

Bretagne  le  Cour 445 

Brown  St.  Germain 447 

Brande'8  St  Germain 448 

Buffam 356 

Buffum 3513 

Burnett 370 

BMaPnir 378 

49* 


Bujdletif 4r)C 

Caillut  Rosat  d*Eti 343 

Capiumont 357 

Calahasse  Base 3ri8 

Cabot 37C 

Capsheaf 37i 

Calebassti 3*4 

Calebasse  Louble  Extra 374 

Calebasse  d'Hollande 374 

Calebasse  Grosse 374 

Capucin...... 37? 

Capuchin* . . . '. 375 

Claire 37.1 

Calhoun 376 

Cambridge  Sugar  Pear 392 

Canning 425 

Catillac 432 

Cadilloe 432 

Cetlite ..  444 

Chelmsford 370 

Charles  of  Austria 370 

Charles  d^Autriche 376 

Charles  d^Autriche 401 

Chaumontel  tres  gros 425 

Chaumontel 433 

Chapman's, 4  «4 

Chambtrs'  Large 44S 

Chambrette J# 450 

Citron >  ■   336 

Citron  des  Carmes 341 

Citron  de  Se'ptembre 378 

Citronenbime  BihnischeGrossi 

Punctirte 3^2 

Clara 375 

Clinton 376 

Clion 448 

Common  Bergamot 366 

ComptedeLamy.... 371 

Comprette 371 

Commodore 372 

Copea 373 

Colmar  Epine 376 

Colmar  Neili 376 

Comtesse  de  Frisnol 3SS 

Compte  de  Michaux SI'S 

Cmlmar  Base 40 1 

Colmar  Deschamps 423 

Columbia 430 

Columbian  Virgalieu 430 

Columbian  Virgalouse 430 

Comstock 432 

Comstock  Wilding 432 

Colmar 434 

Colmar  Lor k :.  434 

Colmar  d'Hiver 43- 

Colmar  Jaminette 438 

Colmar  Oris 444 

Colmar  Hardenpont 444 

Colmar  Souveraine  ....•••••    441 


C^himr  Premk 444 

C^mmr  Dtrie 444 

Cnwfiird 335 

C^MACafOa 37*2 

CroM 432 

Cnm4nm 375 

Cr49ame. 375 

Cai«e  Madtmc 339 

Cmia9€  Mmdmme 347 

Cuthing 373 

Cumtwrlsnd 375 

CuUitt  d€  8ui§$€ 419 

C^fpnu  Pear 343 

E^Jmbrt 341 

D*  Amour 383 

StAbtmdmue...* 383 

ITArnmberg  Pmfmii 423 

irjueh 434 

EtJInttrntie 438 

ITJinanat 444 

D«wbivn*t  Seedling 33i> 

DeVmlUe 347 

DeiTeiMzkeim ^47 

lk9   Tfoit  Tamn 300 

DtJitUn 360 

/^««ii*t 378 

DeekamiMnu 378 

De  Louvmin^. 383 

IMlicee  d'Hardenpont 384 

ZM/i>e«  ^Jrdenponi 3S4 

Ik  Tigme  PeUme 338 

Ik§ekamf9 423 

DeMaume 434 

IV   Tammetm 448 

Die  Sommer  Chri$Ukinu,»..  346 

Diet*  ButUrhime 360 

Dui 360 

JMUen 360 

Ihamtant 366 

Dingier 371 

Dix 378 

Derathie  Rafale 360 

Deyenni  d&ti 336 

D^enrU 378 

Doyenni  Blant 378 

Doyenni  Panache * . . . .  380 

Deffenni  Galetue 380 

Doifenni  Boueeouek. 380 

Doyenni  Oris 380 

Doyenni  Rouge 380 

Doyenni  Roux 380 

Diwnham  Seedling 3U5 

Doyenni  tTHiver, 425 

Doyenni  du  Priniempe. 425 

D^yennd  d'Autotmne 380 

Dumortier •. 378 

Dnnmore StsO 

Ducheaae  d*Angoul4me. 381 

DmeAeee  tffMate 3821 


Duebcase  de  M« 

DuchesM  d*OrleMH. 384 

Dundat 384 

Due  tPAremberg,. ,,*••,<,•  mm*  423 

DuPtUre 48S 

Dumae '448 

Early  Sugar ••• ••  330 

Early  Beurri 331 

Early  Beurri 333 

Early  Bergamot 331 

Early  Qt/ieH 341 

Early  Ckaumonteiie. 341 

Early  Catherine 343 

Early  RouseeteL   343 

Easter  Beurre 425 

Eaater  Bergamot 429 

Echaasery 435 

Eehaseerie • •  435 

Edward*s  Elizabeth 385 

Edwards*  Henrietta 385 

Edwards*  William 420 

Ellanrioeh 333 

Emerald 435 

English  Red-Cheek 339 

English  Beurrk 351 

English  Berganut 366 

English  Autumn  Bergamot. ..  366 

Enfant  Prodige 385 

Epargne ..•••••  337 

EpineRose 345 

Epine  <r  Eti  CouleurRsse. .  •  345 

Epine  d^  Eti 345 

Epine  d*  Ete.... 346 

Etoumeau 450 

Eyewood 386 

Ferdinand  de  Meester 409 

FingaCs 333 

Figue  de  Naples 388 

Pig  Pear  of  J^aptes 388 

PinOr^moer 436 

Fleurde  Guignes 345 

Flemish  Beauty 386 

Flemish  Boa  Chretien 430 

Fondante 344 

Fondantedu  Bois, •».»., mmmmm  386 

Fondante  Musquke 346 

Fondante  Van  Mone '•  387 

Fondante  d*  Automne 387 

Fondante  du  bois • •  401 

Fondante  du  Bois ^.^  435 

Fondante  de  Pamset 444 

Fondante  de  Msns #•  444 

Forme  de  Delicee •  • ,  388 

Forelle 3S9 

Forellen-bime. 3S9 

Forme  de  Marie  Louise 399 

Fortunee •  436 

Frauenschenkel » 331 

Frederic  de  Wurtembuig 


iBBBx  ov  rsom. 


F^eierUkof  fVmiemburg...,  390 

F^anxMgeheEutmlldme 428 

Franc  Real  d'  Hiver 436 

Frmne  Btai  iP  EU 344 

Frame  Jliai 436 

Fulton 3i>l 

Ginseri  Bergamot 366 

Oarde  tT  Ecoue 436 

ixwnbier 444 

Gendesheim 3U2 

Otrmain  Baker  • 448 

Gibson 349 

fHl'O-gile 436 

Gil-o-nl 436 

Glout  Morceau 437 

Gloux  Moreeaux 437 

Golden  Beurri 357 

Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa 302 

Garths  Heatheot 304 

Goulu  Morceau 437 

Got  Lue  de  Cambron 437 

Green  Chisel 337 

Green  Chieei 341 

Green  Sugar 337 

Gro$»e  Cuiane  Madame 337 

GroB  Mieet  d^  EU 344 

Oraiioli 346 

GratioH  d^  Eti 346 

Gratioli  di  Mama 346 

Graeieuse 353 

Grey  Beurri 357 

Gro$9e  Dorothie 360 

Gro99e  JHllen 360 

Gray  Doyennd 380 

Gray  Butter  Pear 380 

Gray  Dean$ 380 

Gr^n  Pear  of  Yair 392 

Green  Yair 3{^2 

Great  Citron  of  Bohemia 392 

Green  Sylvange, 413 

Grand  Monarque 432 

Groote  Mogul 432 

Groom's  Pnncem  Royal.  ••••..  438 

Gur/e's  Beurri 366 

Guemaey. 412 

Harvest  Fear 330 

Hampden's  Bergamot 333 

Hazel 337 

Harvard 392 

Hat^bn's  Incomparable 395 

Hardenpont  du  Printemfis.  •.  427 

Hardenpont  d^  Hiver 437 

HardenponfM  Winter  Butter^ 

bime 437 

Hardenpont  du  Prinietnpa. . . .  498 

Hessel 337 

Henry  the  Fourth 393 

Benri  Quatre 3$i3 

Uiricaft 394 


Heathcot 394 

Hoopef*»  BUboa 36^ 

Holland  Bergamot •....  43C 

Hull 394 

Huguenot • 394 

Jmpiratrice  de  fiance 386 

Incomparable •••••  434 

Ineonnue  la  Fare. 446 

Isambert,,,.  I 357 

Jaambert  le  Bon .357 

Ivei^  Bergamot 366 

Jargonelle,  English 337 

J  argonelle,  French. 339 

Jaequin 393 

Jalousie '••  395 

Jalousie  de  Fontenay  Vendue  •  396 

Jaektnan^s  Melting 396 

Jagdbirne 435 

Jaminette « 438 

Jilogil 43€ 

Joannetle 33C 

Johonnot 395 

Josephine 386 

Josephine 427 

Josephine , 438 

John 443 

July  Pear, 344 

Julienne 339 

ITattem...'. 343 

KaiserHme 378 

Kaiser  tPJutomne 378 

Katzenkopt 432 

King  Edward's 396 

Knevetfs  JVew  SUfan's  Egg  ..  399 

Knighfs  Monarch 439 

Konge 347 

Kronprinz  Ferdinand 437 

Kronprxnz  Von  Oestreieh., .,  437 

Large  Summer  Bergamot »  333 

Large  Sugar 346 

Large  Seekel 355 

La  Fm-tunie  de  Parmentier.  •  •  436 

La  Fortunie  de  Paris 436 

Lawrence 442 

La  Bonne  Malinoise 450 

LeonleClerc 440 

Lion  le  Clere  de  LsumU 440 

Lewis 441 

Lent  St.  Germain 448 


Le  Curi 


••.••. 
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Limon 340 

Little  Muscat 340 

LUtUMusk 340 

Little  Swafi's  Egg 399 

Linden  tTJiutomne    437 

Lodge 3ya 

Long  Green 4 !tf 

LOrpheline 423 

*  Lord  Cheney's 430 
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i^tni»€  Ihnne de  Jertey,.,,,,.  31'7 

^Hiiite  Bonne  of  Jemey 3*.)7 

Lmuute  Bonne  tt^lvranehet. .  • .  31*7 

^uiiW  B<mne 4Ai 

Lot! Ue  Bonne  Rial AA\ 

jocke 442 

Lncke'a  ATew  Bevrri AVi 

lladi  lei  ne,  or  Citron  des  Carmes  3-1 1 

ltnd€feine 341 

Mafcdalen .-. 341 

Maniiin;;'!!  Elizabeth 3x5 

Marianne  Aouvelle 3')b 

Marie  Lauitie  Aooa    371 

Marie  IjuuUt  the  Second 371 

M  .rie  Lft'iiise 3\f*J 

Mitrir  ChrHirnne 3t»H 

Marie  Lou  I  Ik' Nova 4im) 

Murotte  ^  ucri  Jaune ..........  41  \ 

Mt /on  de  Aojii 3'*»n 

Miiiailie 4(!l 

Me2Mi:eJean 4  I'i 

Mrx/tire  Jean  OrtM 4  I 'J 

Mtnnire  Jtan  Btanc 44-J 

Mt  ».ure  Jean  Dorie 443 

M ichiiux 3';«S 

Milan ai^e  Cuoelier 4  ')i ) 

Mun  Diett 3s3 

W«»cr-h'ow|  Eg^ 3l»'.* 

Moor- Fowl  E^^ 414 

Mouth  Water 4 IS 

M<41ett'«  Guernsey  Beurr^ 4*20 

Mo//itt's  Uutrnsey  Chawnon- 

telle 420 

Moccan 443 

Mim»ienr  Jean 4  13 

Monsieur  le  Curi 44S 

Mr.  John 443 

Muscat  Pitit 340 

Muscat  Robert. . . .  o 34 1 

Muscat  Fteuri 4IS 

Mvsk  Rotnne 3^  1 

Muscadine 34*2 

Mtuk  Hummer  Good  Christian  346 

Napuleon 401 

Naumkeag '. 4o^ 

JSlnD  York  Red  Cheek 41') 

A'eujJlutumn 4  IS 

Ne  Pius  Meuris 444 

JTew  St.  Germain 447 

J^'iiis  d^Hvoer 45(j 

Niell 4U1 

•Vo.  8  of  Van  Mons 333 

Ognon 345 

Offnonet 367 

djcford  Chaumontel 433 

Passans  du  Portu-^l 342 

Paquency 4U4 

PaiUeau 406 

PandiM  d'Antomne 402 


Parkinson^s  Warden  ........  421 

Paddington 4 29 

Passe  Colinar ....•  •    ..••   444 

Passe  Cotifiar  Epineaux 4i4 

Passe  Cot  mar  tiris 4-14 

Perdreau ,.   543 

Pttit  Muscat JW 

Petit  Roussetet 343 

Petre 403 

I  Pennsyh'ania 40 1 

'  PhVirpe  de  PCquis 425 

Pint  Pear 37'3 

Pitt's  Prolific 404 

Pitfs  Surpasse  Mnrie 4rH 

Pickering  Pear 448 

Piper 41S 

Poire,  G  uillavme S'U 

poire  des  Tobies  des  Princes.,  337 

Poire  a  la  Heine 341 

Poire  de  Chi/pre 343 

Poire  Sans  Piau 345 

Ptnre  de  Rose 34i> 

Poire  Ananas 341) 

Poire  tr^^mboise 3.17 

Poire  de  Cadet 367 

Poire  de  Simon 37."i 

Poire  JSIHge 37S 

Poire  de  St  igtuur 378 

Poire  Monsieur 37S 

Poire  dfJimour 383 

Poire  de  Louvain 3S3 

Poire  Tniite 3S J 

Poire-  Glace 4 'm) 

Poire  J\lell 401 

Poire  a  Gobert 436 

Pc)pe*8  Scarlet  Major 4i  »6 

Pope's  Quaker 4iJ6 

Pound 445 

Pritnilive .'  340 

Princess  Sugar 344 

Princt^s  Sugar-  Top 344 

Princesse  de  Parme 39G 

Princess  of  Orange 405 

Princesse  d*  Orange 405 

Princesse  Conguite 405 

Pricel 441 

Prhent  de  Malines ,  444 

Prince's  St.  Germain 447 

Queen's  Pear 341 

Queen  of  the  Low  Countiies. . .  406 

Queen  Caroline 408 

Quilletette 407 

Raymond 409 

Real  Jargottelle 337 

Red  Muscadel 339 

Red  Cheek 339 

Red  Beurri S57 

Red  Doytnni 3S0 

Red  Bern  ri 


utMx  or  Fsutrs. 
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ktifie  det  Pay9  Ba» 4Q6 

Reine  Caroline 408 

Reine  des  Poires. . •  .< 408 

Bed-eheeked  Seekel 415 

Ee^inHn 444 

Rousselet  Hatif 343 

Roasselet  de  Rheims 343 

Moussetet • 343 

BMenbime 345 

Boi  de  JOrnie .401 

Bunde  Wiirtemberg. , 437 

Rousselet  de  Meester  .........  409 

Ro0tiezer 410 

Jlobert^oni 422 

JRoyal  Tairling 429 

Roberea  Keeping 429 

Saint  Sampson •  337 

Saint  Lambert, 337 

Sabine  d:Eti,. 339 

Sftnspeau  or  Skinless •  345 

SatinVert 346 

Saint  Oermain  de  Martin ....  347 

Sabine 438 

Saint  Germain  Jaune 446 

Scotch  Bergamot 333 

Schihieund  Gute 353 

Stpt-en-gueulc 340 

Seekel 415 

SeckU. ••••  415 

Seigneur  d'liioer 425 

Shores  Saint  Germain.. 347 

Sbenks 413 

Sieulle... 413 

Skinless 345 

Sickel 415 

Smith*9  Pennsyinmnia  .....•••  4  04 

Snow  Pear 378 

Sommer  Jipothekertnme 346 

Sommer  GuU  Christenbime . .  346 

Souverain 444 

Spanish  Bon  Chretien 430 

Spice  or  Musk  Pear 343 

Spina 430 

St.  Jean 330 

St.  John*s  Pear 330 

St.  Jean  Musqttie  Grok 34 1 

St.  Germain  i£U....m 347 

St.Mlchaet 378 

St.  Michel 378 

St.  Michel  Dori 380 

SLGhislain • 410 

St  Andre 4.  4U 

St.  Germain  Blanc 441 

St  Germain. 446 

St.  Germain  Gris 446 

St.  Germain  P  jnachie 447 

Styrian '412 

6te?ens'  Genessee 412 

%i€phaCs  Gentssee 


Striped  Oetmaia •..•••  447 

Strtped Long  GretH ••  419 

Staunton 364 

Sugar  Pear 33C 

Sugar  Top 344 

Summer  Bergamot . .  •  • •  33S 

Summer  Bergam^ ••••••  ^^ 

Sunmier  Doyenni .•.•••  336 

Supreme...' 339 

Summer  Beauty 339 

Summer  Portugal 342 

Summer  Franc  Real 344 

•Summer Rose •«..  345 

Sucr^e  de  Uoyersw6rda. 346 

Sugar  of  Hoyersworda 34G 

Summer  Thorn. 346 

Summer  Bon  Chretien 346 

Summer  Good  Christian 346 

Summer  St  Germain »...  347 

Summer  Bell.... i 347 

Sucrie Doric.,.* 401 

Superfondante 411 

Sullivan 411 

Surpasse  Marie  Louise 404 

Surpasse  Virgalieu 416 

Surpasse  Virgonl€%i$t 416 

Swiss  Bergamot. •• 367 

Sweet  Summer 337 

Swan's  Egg •••  414 

Sylvanche  Vert  cTHiver. . . . .  •  360 

Sylvange..**«« ••.••  413 

Sy^le * 415 

Terling v 429 

Thorny  Rose 345 

Thompson's •••  413 

Trout^  de  Montigny ••  3f>8 

Trout  Pear .••• 389 

Union • • 448 

Urbaniste ••.••  417 

U  vedale's  St.  Germain.  ••••».••  443 

Uvedale's  Warden •  448 

Vallee  Francoe 347 

VanMons,  JVb.  1218 372 

Valencia 378 

Van  Monsy  JVo.  154. 185 

Van  Mons,  JSTo.  889 4U 

Van  Buren ••.  420 

Van  Mons  L6on  le  Cleie 41'&. 

VanMons,  J^o.  1239 37a 

Vermillion  <r Eli •••  a3» 

Verte  Longue «•••••••.  4ift 

Verte  Longue  Suisse «  410 

Verte  Longue  Panach^.  •••••.  410. 

Virgalieu ..«••••  WIS 

Virgaloo 37S 

Vicar  of  Winkfield 448 

Virgouleusc •••...••  450 

Warwick  Bergamoi.. •••••...  378 
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JTeiaae  HerUi  BuUerhinte....  378 

While  Doyenn^ 378 

Hl^iie  Mewrri 378 

HTkiie  JttUumn  B'-urri 378 

WUliam^  Bon  Ckritien 334 

Windsor 347 

iVilUamt' Early 348 

William  the  I)aurth 397 

«Vitbur 4-21 

iVilkiiuon 421 

WitUer  Bergamot 429 

Winter  Cro93 432 

WinterBeurrk 433 

Winter  Virgalieu 434 

Winter  Bell. 445 

WiDterNelis 450 

Wilhelmine 451 

WUhelmina 451 

Wurtanberg 4U1 

Yat 422 

YeiiowButter 378 

York  Bergamot 366 

YutU 422 


Jibrieotie  de  Tour§ 272 

Mrieoiit 272 

Jtbrieot  Vert 276 

Abricot^e  Rouge 289 

Jigen  Datte 309 

Jtmber  Primorditm 279 

Jimeriean  Yeliow  Qage 287 

American  Wheat 289 

Apricot ^  272 

Jijmeot  Plumof  Toure 272 

Autumn  Gage 271 

Austrian  Quetacbe 311 

Axure  H&twe 289 

Beokman'e  Starlet 303 

Beach  Plum 263 

Bingham 272 

Blaecker's  Gage 273 

Blue  Gage 289 

Black  Perdrigon ...••  289 

Blue  Perdrigon 290 

Blue  Imperatrice 290 

Blue  Perdrigon 307 

Black  Dameon 297 

Blue  Holland 301 

Bleeeker's  Scarlet 303 

Black  Morocco 306 

Black  Damask 306 

Bolmar 284 

Bolmor'e  Washington 284 

$ruyn  Gage 276 

"ha^ford  Gage»m»% 276 

rugnonOage •••«•••.  276 


1^ 

Brignole.. ..••...  2S1 

Brevoort's Purple^. 289 

Br  ewHtrfs  Purple  Bohnar» . . .  289 
Brevoorfs  Purple  Waskington  289 

Brign^ile  Violette 290 

Buers  Favorite... 273 

Bury  Seedling 273 

Byfield 273 

Catalonian • 279 

Caledonian 300 

Caledonian, ....••.  306 

Cherry 294 

Cheston 29$ 

Chickasaw  Plum 263 

Coe*s  Golden  Drop 273 

Coi^s  Imperial 273 

Cooper's  Large 291 

Cooper's  Large  Red 291 

Cooper's  Large  Jimeriean. . . .  291 

Columbia. 293 

Columbian  Gage 292 

Corse*s  Admiral. 293 

Corse's  Field  Marshal 293 

Corse's  Nota  Bene. 293 

Coe's  Late  Red 205 

Common  Damson 297 

Common  Quetsche 310 

Common  English  Sloe... 316 

Covetche 310 

Cruger's  Scarlet 393 

Cruger's 293 

Cruger's  Seedling.., ^ 293 

Cruger's  Scarlet  Gage, 293 

Dana's  Yellow  Gage 275 

Damas  Vert 276 

Dauphine 276 

D^Jlvoine 279 

DameAubert 286 

Dame  Aubert  Blanche • . .  •  286 

Dame  Aubert  Jaune. 286 

DAmkrique  Rouge 294 

Damson 297 

Damas  d'ltalie 302 

DAgen ••  309 

Damas  Vioiet 310 

Damask 310 

Damas  Gros 310 

Damas  Violet  Gros 310 

DameAubert  Violette 312 

DeVirginie 394 

Denniston  Red.' 296 

Denniston's  Albany  Beau^....  27S 

Denniston's  Superb 27S 

Denyer's  Victoria • « • .  319 

Diamond..  «•• ••••  291 

Diaprie  Violette 291 

Diapr^e  Rouge 29i 

Die  Violette  JCdnigimiClaudU.  30t 
Downton  Imperatrice  ••••••••••  9f7l 
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Pug: 

DomineDulK. 2U6 

Doable-Floweriog  Sloe 3  hi 

Double-Blooioined  Plum 310 

Drapd'Or 274 

DutchPrune 296 

IhUch  Quetzen.. 296 

Duane's  Purple  French 297 

Dwaif  Texas  Plum 263 

Early  Yellow 279 

Early  Scarlet 294 

Early  Danuan, 297 

Early  Orleans 304 

Early  Morocco 306 

Early  Black  Morocco, ........  306 

Early  Damask 306 

Eariy  Tourt 307 

Early  Violet 307 

Early  Royal 313 

Egf^  Plum. 286 

£irrey 299 

Elfrifi  Prvme 299 

Emerald  Drop 275 

Fw'b  GoldenMrop 273 

Fhuhing  Gage 278 

ttorenee 312 

Fotheringham 299 

fSranklin 284 

Frost  Gage 300 

r^roBt  Plum 300 

GermanGage 273 

Oerman  Prune 296 

Oermao  Prune .i 310 

Ohistoa's  Early 276 

Golden  Gage 273 

Gonne*s  Green  Gage 288 

Golden  Cherry  Plum 295 

Goliath 300 

Green  Gage 276 

Gro98e  JReine  Claude 276 

Groue  Reine 276 

Qroooe  Luisante 286 

Grove  House  Purple 299 

Grimwood^M  Early  Or  leant,,,  304 

Gwalsh , 301 

Hampton  Court, 304 

Holland 301 

Holland  Prune 301 

Horse  Plum 301 

Howell's  Early 302 

HowelVs  Large 306 

Hudson  Gage 277 

Hilling's  Superb 277 

Ickworth  Imperatrice 302 

Imperial  Ottoman 278 

Imperial  Gage 278 

tmptratrice  Blanche, ,, 385 

bnpiriale  Blanche 2t96 

ht^ratrict 290 

kifiratriu  VioUtU,...,.,..  290 


Imperial  Diadem «  299 

hnpiratriee  Violette 316 

hnperatriee  Violette  Grosse. .  310 

Imperial  Violet 3151 

Imjiiriale  Violette 312 

hnpiriale  Rouge 313 

Impiriale 313 

hleuforth  Green  Gage,,,,,,,  276 

Isabella 3u5 

Italian  Damask 3i)6 

Italian  Damask.. 3m3 

Jaune  Hative 279 

Jaune  de  Catalogue 279 

Jefferson 279 

Jenkim^s  imperial 306 

Keyser^s  Plum 277 

KirWs 306 

Knights  Large  Drying 2S1 

Knights  J^o,%.,,,'. 302 

Lawrence's  Favorite 2S0 

Lawrencf^s  Gage, 280 

Large  Green  Drying 281 

Large  Early  Damson 301 

Large  Long  Blue 309 

Late  Yellow  Damson 287 

La  D4licieuse, ...  4 291 

La  Royale 311 

Leipzie 310 

Little  Queen  Claude 288 

Little  Blue  Gage 289 

Lombard. 303 

Long  Scarlet 303 

Louis  Philippe 306 

Lucombe's  Nonsuch 281 

Magnum  Bonum 286 

Mattre  Claude 287 

Matchless 295 

Manning's  Long  Blue  Prune...  309 

Manning's  Long  Blue •  309 

Mtrabelle  Double 274 

MiraJbelle  GrosAc ^74 

Mirabelle 282 

Mirabelle  Petite 283 

Mirabelle  Jaune 283 

MiserPlum 294 

Mimms,  • 298 

Miriam 313 

Monsieur 304 

Monsieur  Ordinaifc 304 

Monsieur  HvLtif, dC4 

Monsieur  Hdtif  de  Montmo' 

rency 304 

\Monsieur  Tardif. 314 

Morocco •••.  306 

Mulberry 283 

Myrobolan 394 

Myrobolan 394 

J>rcw  GoldenDrop,., 37t 

A*m0  Washingtom c.i*  3B4 


09  ramv. 


Kkw  Ym-k  PwrfU.  - 'M> 

\ewEa9*yOrUau» 304 

Aew  OrieanM   3U4 

Nectarine ••• 306 

JS'oire  HmHffe 307 

OU  Orleans 304 

t)rleans 304 

Orange 28* 

Ormngf  Gage 28'^ 

Peiiie  Heine  Claude 288 

PearhPlwn 306 

Peach  Plum 306 

Peoly*8  Early  Blue 309 

Perdrigon  Rouge 312 

PerdriganBlane....' 287 

Perdrigon  Violette 2U0 

PerdHgan  Violet 307 

Pigeot^M  Heart 310 

Pond's  Seedling 309 

Pond's  Purple 300 

Prinee'e  Impefial 27S 

Pnme  de  St,  Bamabi 2VJ 

'>rince*i  Yellow  Gage 287 

PrunePiehe 306 

Pricocede  Tours 307 

Prune  de  la  St,  Martin 2U5 

Pruned*  Agen 30U 

PrunedAst 30U 

Prune  de  Bngnole dOi> 

Prune  d'AUemagne 310 

Prune  d'iEt^f. 312 

Prutu  d'AUeeee 314 

Prune  Suisse • 314 

Purple  Damson 297 

Purple  Favorite 307 

PurpleGage 306 

Purple  Egg 312 

Purple  Magnum  Bonum 312 

Quetiiche  of  German  Prune.  •  •  •  310 

qurtsehe  Grosse 310 

Quetsche  d'Allemagnc  Grosse,  310 

Queen  Victoria 315 

Queen  Mother 310 

Reine  Claude 276 

Heine  Claude  Violette 308 

Reine  Claude  Blanche 288 

Reine  Claude  petite  espice. .  •  288 

Red  Gage... 313 

Red  Gage 303 

R^  Damask..,:. 304 

Red  M<igfium  Bonum.  • ^  304 

Rtd  Queen  Mother 310 

B^  PerdrigoQ 31*2 

Bad  Magnum  Bonum. 312 

Red  Imperial, 312 

Bivers'I^arly*,,,^,,^, »•,.,..  314 
U^es Au^unm  Gagf,^,,,,,,,  271 
^fche  CurbQn,,p,,,,^,,»,f»t  9^S 
mbed0  Sergent..p,,,M,,.,,,  U9 


Royale 

Royalede  Tou» 

Royal  Tours • 

Royale  Hative 

Saint  Martin's  Quetsche..  ••••• 
Saint  Catherine. ••.••••**•••• 
Saint  Martin  .•••••••••••••• 

Saint  Martin  Rouge 

St,  Maurin. .....••««••.•••• 

St  James  Quetsche** •  •••...•« 

Saint  Cloud 

Sekuvlef^s  Gage •«• 

Scarlet  Gage 

Semiana .•..*.•••« 

Shailer's  White  Damson 

Shropshiret  or  Prune  Damson.  • 

Sheen 

Sharp's  Emperor 

Siamese 

Simiana •.....•. 

Small  Green  Gage ...r, 

Smith*9  Orleans •,. 

Steer's  Emperjor 

Sucrin  Vert ...••••• 

Superior  Green  Gage. 

Suisse 

Sweet  X>amsoD 

Stoeet  Damson 

Sweet  Prune 

Swiss  plum, 

Thomas 

True  Large  German  Prune. . . 

Turkish  Quetsche 

Vert  Bonne 

V^ritahle  Jmpiratriee 

Violet  Perdrigon • '. 

Violette 

Violet  Diaper •".... 

Violet  Perdrigon 

Violette  HdHve 

Violet  de  Tours 

Violet  QueenClaude 

Virginian  Cherry .'...•. 

Virgin.. • 

Washington 

Wentworth 

WhiU  Gage 

Wltite  Prunordian 

White  Imperatrice. * . .  • 

White  Eo^preu 

White  Magnum  Bonum. ...... 

WhiteMogul 

White  Imperial 

WhUeHalland 

JVhite-Egg 

White  Damson ..•*.. 

White  Prune 

White  Damaseetu, 


3U 
311 
314 


28S 

29ft 

a» 

311 
300 

276 
303 
291 
257 
297 
296 
315 
284 
314 
2S8 
304 
300 
276 
278 
314 
297 
301 
310 
314 
31S 
310 
310 
276 
29(3 
290 
290 
295 
3lM 
307 
307 

sue 

294 
315 
2S4 
296 
278 
279 


2SS 
286 


2S6 
286 


»«»« t  • 


Wfnii6c^ol^  FiMtBv 


Mfe> 


PmgB. 

f9%iitOmgei*^.^i^ .»•  26? 

H^mtff  •  6rpnt  &<i]^ ........  276 

^Viimae^J>/^ew  Chrten  €htgt. . .  279 
WilmefB  Ldie  Otieen  Girge  . .  276 

Winter  DamwB 297 

WUmitt'^  Late  Orlemf» 300 

Wilmoes  New  Orieuis'. 304 

Wild  Red w Yellow  Pium'....  2«3 

Tellom  Apricot 272 

VeilamPerdrigon 274 

Yellow  Magnum  JBonum 286 

Yellow  Egg 286 

Yellow  Gage... 289 

Zweioehe «....^ ;.  31t) 


Avvple^Shaped  •••..•••••.•.••  5  IT 

Chinese. 512 

Japan* .i.... 512 

Otloftg ....;...;....; 511 

Orangei**,,, 911 

Peur-Shaped; ; ; 511 

Portugal 511 

* 

aAftPBXBmiBS  AND  BIJICKBJUIB.1EB. 
1.   RA8PBERR1B8. 

American  Red  i 515 

American  Black. 515 

American  White 516 

Bamet 516 

Black  Raspberry 515 

Brentford  Cane 516 

Burley 514 

Common  Red  Antwerp 515 

ComnumBed 515 

Common  Black-Cap 515 

Comwairt  Prolific 516 

ComwcUFM  Seedling 516 

CreUnRed... 516 

Double  Bearing. 517 

DoublC'Bearing  Yellow.  ••••..  5L') 

English  Bedt  of  some .»  515 

Ever-Bearing  Ohio 518 

•Fastolff. 517 

Franconia. 517 

f)ramboisier  m  Gros  F^wi 514 

Mowlantfs  Bed  Antwerp 5i4 

Kheoefs  Antwerp 514 

Knevet*8  Giant 518 

LargeRed 516 

LateCane 517 

lard  Exmduth^s. 516 

Aini>  Red  Antwerp 514 

NoUiuKham  Scarlet 51» 

Oki0  Rsupberry 518 

M 


Ptrpetmd  Bearing,  .••••...•.  511 

R«d  Antwerp'. .....  • 514 

St^ernm ••• 3l.'1 

Thimble  Berry ...., 515 

True  Red  Antwerp 5r4 

f%lice  Bearing 517 

Victoria; 519 

White  Antwerp 515 

Yellow -Antwvrp •  • .  diS 

2.  BIiACKBERRlBS. 

Biish' Blackberry 519 

Defwberry 519 

Double  White-folbsibmod  Bram- 
ble   51f 

Double  Pink«>blu88omed  Bramble  519 

High  Blackberry 519 

Low  Blackberry 519 

Rose  Flowering  Bramble 919 

TraUing  Blackberry 919 

Jttferdeen».,*i ...;..•.  528 

American  Scarlet*, ; 927 

Atkinson  Scarlet 527 

Austrian  Scarlet 526 

Bishop's  Orange 526 

BishojfsJ^ew 526 

Black  Prince. 528 

Black  Imperial •  • .  528 

Blood  Pine 533 

Black  Roseberry • 526 

Brewer's  Emperor.  .••••••.•••  929 

Buisson 935 

Carolina 932 

Caperon  Royal. i)i39 

Caperon  Hermaphrodite 935 

Common  Hautbois 936 

Commun  Sans  FUett 935 

Commun  Rouge 934 

Des  Alpes  k  Fruit  Rouge 534 

Des  Alpes  a  Fruit  Blanc 935 

Downton.  •  ••••. 529 

Double-Bearing 535 

Dundee 526 

Duke  of  Kent's  Scarlet 526 

Early  Scarlet 528 

Early  Prol^c  Scarlet ,,  526 

Elton 929 

Elton  Seedling 929 

EnglishRed  Wood 934 

F^aisier  Vert 939 

French  Musk  HatUbois 935 

Olobe  Scarlet 926 

Green  Strawberry • 537 

Green  Alpine. 931 

QreenPme ••••  9r 


m8z  OF  nvnt* 


Gretm  Wimtt 537 

Creemttttrt  A>w  Gimni 538 

Grt>ve.Kml  Scmrlet ^il 

H«»vi*y*t  Se««Uiiig 53ii 

llmUiin*!  Bay 5'<27 

HmitwH 5*27 

Keen*t  Secdiinx 531 

KenC»  Biack  Pi^ 531 

A'HtMkrM  SerdJiiig 52U 

Lartce  EUrly  Scariet 527 

L^ie  Semriet...* 527 

Iklelnn 52S 

MHhven  Scarlet 527 

Mrthp^nCanUe 527 

Mtmthlif,  wUhout  Runner;  •  •  535 

MHri>h\f9  ChUa 531 

MnnkHauiMM 535 

M  \-att*f  firitiah  Queen 53 1 

MvaU'aPiue 531 

MUtt'a  Oentfonl  Pine 531 

MValt*a  Eliza 532 

lA  MM  fie^tia  StarM 52*> 

Old  Scarlet 528 

Old  Pine 532 

Ormnge  HmJmn*9  Bmw 52»> 

'  '      '      596 


Pine  Jgfftfe 53S 

Prince  Albert 53i 

Pr<ili6c,  or  Conicai  Hautbai*.. .  535 

Red  Bi»h  Alpine 535 

R«d  Alpine 534 

RedMonthlg 534 

Red  Wood 534 

RoeeKerry 528 

Roes'Phceniz 53?- 

Scarlet 528 

Seolch  Starlet • .  528 

Sotiihampion  Scarlet 527 

S\%-ain8toiie Seedling 534 

True  Chili , 536 

yirgmia  Scarlet 528 

Ifarrcfi't  Seedling 527 

Wilmorn  Superb 534 

White  Alpine 535 

White  Bush  Alpine 535 

H^iteMantMit 535 

H^kite  Monlhljf^  tnthoat  Bum- 

nert ••••••.••••••••  535 

White  Wood 534 

YellowChili 539 

Ywwk  Bioer  ScmrUt Sy> 
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Almond,  its  history  and  tises,  page  149;  cdtlysllon.  149;  varietietf  oC 
150;  ornamental  varieties,  152. 

American  Blight,  66. 

Amelioration  of  Fruits,  1. 

Apple,  history  of,  56 ;  ito  uses,  56 ;  criterion  of  qualities  in,  5S ;  propaga- 
uon,  and  soil  aind  situation  for,  59 ;  grafting  the  trees,  1 7 ;  prun- 
ing, 62 ;  cultivation  of  orchards  of  the,  61 ;  the  bearing  year  of,  to 
alter,  61 ;  insects  injurious  to,andmod^  of  destroying,  62 ;  gather- 
ing and  keeping,  67. 

Apple  Borer,  to  destroy,  63. 

Apricot,  its  history,  uses,  and  cultivation,  15^;  diseases  of,  153;  varieties 
_    of,  153 ;  ornamental  sorts,  159 ;  selection  of  choice  varieties,  160 

Aspect  of  fruit  trees,  48 ;  effects  of  hills  and  valleys,  50 

Bark  Louse,  to  destroy,  66,  560. 

Bending  the  limbs,  to  induce  fruitfulness,  34. 

Berberry,  its  uses,  culture,  and  varieties,  160. 

Birds,  destroyers  of  insects,  55. 

Blackberry,  ito  culture  and  varieties,  518. 

Black  Gum,  on  the  plum  tree,  269. 

Black  Walnut,  261. 

Butternut,  261. 

Budding,  the  theory  and  practice  of,  19 ;  its  advantages,  best  season  for, 
20;  shield  and  American  shield  budding,  21 ;  after  treatment  of  th« 
buds,  22 ;  reversed  shield,  and  annular,  23. 

Canker  Worm,  ito  habits,  64 ;  best  modes  to  destroy,  65. 

Caterpillar,  to  destroy,  63. 

Chestnut,  its  varieties,  262 

Cherry,  history  and  uses,  162;  planted  for  avenues  in  Germany,  163;  sofl 
and  situation  for,  163 ;  propagation  tf,  164 ;  classification  of,  and 
its  varieties,  165 ;  ornamental  varieties,  199 ;  selections  of  choice 
sorts,  201. 

Chamomile,  used  to  destroy  inseets,  54 ;  lor  th«  scale  insect  oa  the  oruifs 
tree,  543. 

Cider,  to  make,  68. 

Citron,  the,  545. 

Coel-Tbr,  to  prevent  mice  from  girdling  treisf,  56<X 

Codling  Moth,  66. 

Compoeition  for  wounds  in  fruit  trees,  32. 

Cnl>t  the  ijpe  of  the  apple,  wild  species  o&  57. 

Cnabeny*  its  habito  nd  culture,  205. 


508  OJUIBEAL  noiBX. 

CroM-Breeding,  to  obtain  new  Tarietiw*  9. 

Curl,  in  Peach  trees,  468. 

Curculio,  its  habits,  266 ;  to  destroy,  36& 

Currant,  its  history,  201 ;  uses  and  culture*  202;  Tarietiee,  203; 

tai  sorts,  205. 
Cuttings,  propagatioa  dy.  2i: 
Duration  of  Yarieties  of  Fmit-TVees,  551 
De  Gandolle,  his  remaffki  on  the  decay  of  yarietieB,  552 
Eyes,  or  Buds,  propagation  by,  27. 
Fig,  its  history,  207 ;  propagation  and  culture,  208 ;  to  haatsa  tilie  ripettit^ 

of  the  fruit,  and  its  Tarieties,  209 
Filbert,  its  varieties  and  culture,  261. 
Fire-Blight,  ito  nature,  322. 

French  Standard  Names,  key  to  the  pronunciation  of,.  561. 
Frozen-Sap  Blight,  in  the  pear  tree,  324. 
FtaitAilness,  induced  by  root^pruning,  32 ;  by  bending  thA  limba.  nod  by 

disbarking,  34;  by  salts  of  lime,  35. 
Grafting,  ito  influence  on  varieties,  5,  553 ;  ita  uses,  12 ;.  proper  time  for 

13 ;  its  limits,  14 ;  splice  and  tongiie-graftii^  15 ;  cleft-graftiaK,  17 ; 

saddle-graftingB  18. 
Graft,  its  influence  on  the  stock,  26. 
Grafting-«lay,  19. 
Grafting- wax,  19. 
Grape,  its  history,  218 ;  soil  and  propagation,  219;  culture^of  the  fnrmflpi, 

220 ;  vinery  culture,  222 ;  insects  and  diseases  of,  235 ;  foreign  n^ 

rieties,  236 ;  culture  of  the  native,  247;  vineyard  culture  oUfiSj&i 

selection  of  choice  sorti,  259. 
Gr^pe-Beetles,  252. 
Gooseberry,  its  habits  and  uses,  213 ;  propagation  and  oultuve,  214;; mam^ 

ties,  215 ;  selection  of  choice,  317. 
Hickory  Nut,  261. 
Hybridising  plants,  9 ;  its  limits,  10. 
Inoculating,  or  Budding  Fruit-Treea,  19. 
Insect  Blight,  in  the  pear,  322. 
Insects,  general  remarks  on,  51 ;  to  destroy  by  hand-piekingi  to  kiHialiMh 

grub  state,  52 ;  to  kill  fn  the  winged  state,  53;  sorts  iiyaBioi]»to  tiie- 

apple,  62 ;  to  the  grape,  235  and  252 ;  to  the  plum,  266 ;  -.  to  thm 

pear,  322;  to  the  peach,  460;  to  t^  melon,  538;  to  the  erauft, 

543. 
Knight,  hii  mode  of  raising  newvarieti69«  9;.  his  tfecery  on.  the  dseay  of 

varieties,  551. 
Knots,  on  the  plum,  269. 
La>er8,  propagation  by,  28i 
Laying-in*l^-the-heels,  47. 
Lemons  and  limes,  545. 

Longworth,  on  vineyard  ci]Itiire» -2501 
Manure  for  fruit-trees,  45 
Madeira  Nut,  260. 

Melon,  its  history  and  culture*,  6^7;  in0eeti'a&etti^4l3fti  riiltnw  ef^Htt^^ 
Persian,  539 ;  varieties,  538. 


fiCnSAL  I1I3M9C-  BOS 

Mice,  to  deter  from  girdling  trees,  560 

Mildew,  on  Che  grape^  253 

Moths,  to  destroy,  54.  * 

Mulberry,  its  habits  and  rarieties,  350. 

Mulching  newljr-planted  trees,  45. 

Nectarine,  its  habits  and  culture,  501 ;  iaseets  ail^iog,  502 ;  varief  tea 

5(/2 ;  selection  of  choice  sorts,  500. 
Nuts,  description  of,  260 ;  European  Walnut,  Butternut,  26) ';  Filberts  of 

various  sorts,  261 ;  Chestnuts,  262. 
Oiange,  its  history  and  uses,  542 ;  soil  and  culture,  543 ;  scale  insect  on, 

543 ;  its  varieties,  543. 
OUve,  its  history  and  uses,  546 ;  propagaiMm,  cvllare,  aad  finest  yerieties, 

547. 
Peft?Ji,  its  histMy,  A&2 ;  its  uses,  454 ;  prapagatioii,4A5;  soil  and  situation 

for,  456 ;  pruning,  457 ;  insects  and  diseases  of,  460 ;  the  Yellows  in, 

.its  cause  and  remedy,  461 ;  destnictioii  in  the  leaves  of,  470 ;  varie- 
ties, 471 ;  ornamental  varieties,  409 ;  selection  of  choice  sorts  of^ 

500 ;  tongue-grafting  the,  15. 
Peach  Borer,  460. 
Pear,  its  hbtory,  316 ;  uses ;  and  remarkable  trees  of,  319 ;  gathering  and 

keeping,  319;  propagation,  320 ;  soil  and  culture,  321 ;  diseases  of, 

blight,  etc.,  322 ;  forms  and  character  of  varieties,  330 :  selection  of 

choice  sorts,  452. 
Planting  deep,  ill  effects  o(,  4fu 
Plum,  its  history  and  uses,  262 ;  propagation  and  culture,  264 ;  best  soil 

for,  265 ;  insects  and  diseases  of,  curculio,  etc.,  266 ;  varieties,  271 ; 

ornamental  varieties,  315;  selection  of  choice  sorts,  31<S. 
Pomegranate,  its  history  and  uses,  549 ;  propagation  and  colturr  MO ; 

..     rieties,  550. 
Potash  Wash  for\he  Stems  of  Fruit-Trees,  fidO. 
Position  of  Fruit-Trees,  48. 
Preparing  the  Soil  for  Fruit-Trees,  43. 
Propagation,  by  grafting,  12 ;  by  budding,  19 ;  bj  cuttings,  26 ;  Sy 

27 ;  by  layers,  28 ;  by  suckers,  29. 
Prunes,  to  make,  263. 
Pruning,  to  promote  growth,  29 ;  theory  of,  30 ;  to  induce  fmitAilness,  33 ; 

root  pruning,  32 ;  transplanted  trees,  46 ;  abortening-in,  458 
Qenouille  training,  36. 
Quince,  its  history  and  uses,  509 ;  propagation,  cttlture»  and  variet}**,  510; 

ornamental  varieties,  512. 
RabbitB,  to  prevent  their  girdling  trees,  560. 
Raspberry,  its  habits,  512 ;  uses,  culture,  and  varieties,  513. 
Renewal  Training  of  the  Vine,  221 
Ringing  and  Disbarking,  34. 
Rivers^  Remarks  on  Root-Pruning,  33. 
Rnot*>grafting,  Dr.  Van  Mons*  remarks  on,  17. 
Root-pruning,  its  advantages,  32. 
Rust  and  cracking  of  the  fruit  of  the  Pear-tree,  556. 
Salt,  to  destroy  insects  genaraUy,  53;  to  deatroy  tha  eaicalio^  aOO. 
ScioDSt  to  salsct,  13. 


8M  .  oMKEiukL  mvax. 

Seedling!,  to  rmtie,  S. 

Sm  Air,  its  dbcti  on  finiit*trees»  555 

Sbaddocli,  545.  • 

Shellac,  oompontion  for  wounds  in  troes,  33. 

Shorteaing-in,  mode  of  pruning  the  peach,  458. 

Snells.  their  power  of  driving  awqr  insects,  53 

&m1,  th«  best  for  fruit-trees,  48 ;  gravellj  loam,  sandy  loam,  ciay«y  uam, 
40;  its  effect  on  the  health  of  the  trees,  49. 

Soft-Soap,  for  the  stems  of  fruit-trees,  560. 

Species  of  Froit-Trees,  3 ;  reprodoce  tbemselres,  3. 

Slug-worm  on  the  Pear,  338. 

SpivrfBg*in,  training  the  rine,  331. 

Sisols,  for  propagation,  39.  * 

Stodn*  for  graifUng  on,  13 ;  their  inllaence  on  the  graft,  94 ;  bad  ones  caoH 
the  decay  of  varieties,  553. 

Iftimwberry,  its  history  and  ufes>  530;  propagation  and  wol  for,  531 ;  col* 
tore  in  rows  and  in  stri^Vs,  533 ;  fertile  and  barraa  plants  oi,  533; 
varieties,  535 ;  selections  of  choice  sorts,  535. 

T^king-ap  trees,  43. 

Thorn,  the,  as  stocks  for  the  pear,  330 

Tobacco-water,  for  insecti,  54. 

Toads,  destroyers  of  insects,  56. 

Transplanting,  directions  for,  41 ;  preparing  places  for  4:^ 

Thdning,  general  remarks  on,  35 ;  iti  objecti,  36 ;  coni<^l  s^ndards,  and 
qoenoailla  training,  36 ;  &n  training,  38 ;  hon7on*»l,  40 ;  renewal 
of  grapes,  331. 

Tallies,  effects  of,  50. 

Vaiietics,  to  produce  new,  3;  their  tendency  to  change.  4;  do  not  pro> 
duce  the  same,  4  ;  influence  of  grafting  on,  4 ;  Van  Mon"^  mode  ol 
raising  new,  5 ;  raising  new,  by  cfrop  breeding,  9 ;  propAft^ion  of, 
13;  remarks  on  the  duration  of,  551 ;  Knight's  theory  nn  the  da- 
cay  of,  553 ;  effects  of  climate  on,  555;  to  restore  decayed,  55S. 

Vina,  grafting  the,  18 ;  culture  of,  321. 

Vinery,  cheap  mode  of  building,  223;  for  fire  heat,  226 ;  diary  of  rrltiira 
in  the,  328. 

Vineyard  Culture,  350. 

Wash  for  the  Stems  of  Fruit-Trees,  560. 

Water  Melon,  its  uses,  culture,  and  varieties,  541. 

Whale  oil  soap,  to  destroy  insects,  54. 

ValUws,  a  disease  of  the  Peach,  463 ;  ito  symptoms,  463 ;  its  cause  |4«; 
remedy  for,  4d7. 
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